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Ralph  W.  Tyler,  91; 
Researcher  Devised 
Nationwide  Testing 


By  RICHARD  D.  LYONS 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  an  educator  who 
sought  to  find  what  students  were 
learning  in  school  by  helping  to  devise 
a  national  testing  program,  died  on 
Friday  at  St.  Paul's  Health  Care  Cen 
ter  in  San  Diego.  He  was  91. 

The  cause  of  death  was  cancer,  said 
a  daughter,  Ann  Fathy. 

At  the  request  of  Federal  officials, 
Dr.  Tyler  initiated  the  National  Assess 
ment  of  Education  Progress,  a  series  of 
surveys  in  the  19€0's.  They  were  in 
tended  to  monitor  the  skills  of  Ameri 
can  elementary  and  high  school  stu 
dents.  The  first  results  confirmed  that 
the  knowledge  and  learning  skills  of 
students  and  young  adults  were  great 
er  when  textbook  information  was  re 
inforced  by  experience. 

Later  surveys  intended  to  determine 
the  ability  to  read  produced  varying 
results.  In  1976,  a  study  showed  that 
reading  abilities  had  not  deteriorated, 
but  a  survey  in  1981  indicated  that  test 
scores  were  declining.  The  studies  also 
called  into  question  basic  writing  abili 
ties,  as  well  as  students'  comprehen 
sion  of  science  and  mathematics. 

Dr.  Tyler  helped  to  develop  the  stud 
ies  in  his  position  as  the  first  director  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences,  an  independent 
research  center  established  in  1953  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
He  retired  from  that  center  in  1967  and 
later  joined  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Bar 
bara,  Calif.  In  later  years  he  was  an 
academic  consultant. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1938,  and  became  dean  of  its  division 
of  social  sciences  before  leaving  for 
Palo  Alto  15  years  later.  Earlier,  he 
had  held  academic  posts  at  universities 
in  Nebraska,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio. 

Dr.  Tyler  is  survived  by  a  son,  Ralph 
W.  Jr.,  of  Manhattan;  two  daughters, 
Helen  Parisi,  of  Evanston,  111.,  and  Mrs. 
Fathy,  of  San  Diego,  and  a  brother, 
Keith  I.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  first  met  Ralph  Tyler  sometime  in  1949  when  he  served  as  consultant 
to  a  citizenship  curriculum  project  of  the  Institute  of  Citizenship  at  Kansas 
State  College.   Our  paths  crossed  again  when  I  became  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and,  later,  as  colleagues  furthering  the  program  of 
the  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation.   And,  too,  I  have  been  priviledged  to  claim 
him  as  a  friend. 

As  I  read  the  text  which  follows,  I  was  struck  by  how  consistently  my 
perceptions  over  the  years  of  his  qualities  were  confirmed  by  the  record.   I 
would  like  to  share  those  perceptions  with  the  readers  of  this  volume. 

First  of  all,  the  reader  will  recognize  that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
living  a  life  governed  by  ethical  principle  and  by  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
obliged  to  live  a  life  serving  others.   The  way  he  chose  to  do  so,  of  course, 
was  to  devote  his  energies  to  improving  education. 

In  reviewing  how  he  undertook  to  do  this,  several  qualities  stand  out. 

First  of  all,  his  approach  to  a  situation  is  to  look  at  the  fundamental 
elements.   What  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposal  or  program?  On  what  is  the 
purpose  based?  How  do  the  proposed  actions  serve  the  purpose?   Is  the  program 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  about  students  and  teacher,  about 
society,  and  about  the  subject  matter  and  skills  needing  to  be  mastered?  And 
what  evidence  do  we  have  that  the  purpose  is  being  achieved? 

Another  quality  is  his  avoidance  of  hierarchical  notions.   In  working  with 
students  he  does  not  try  to  direct  what  they  should  do.   Rather,  he  raises 
questions  which  help  them  to  discover  for  themselves  how  they  should  work. 

Nor  did  he  feel  that  because  he  held  a  university  appointment,  to  deal 
with  education  at  a  lower  level  would  be  beneath  him.  As  he  has  said,  "... 
my  role  is  to  help  improve  education  wherever  it  may  be." 

And  in  working  with  faculty,  he  did  not  see  it  as  his  role  to  issue  orders, 
but  rather  to  raise  questions  about  the  purpose  of  their  endeavors  and  about 
evidence  of  its  achievement  while  he  worked  to  find  the  resources  to  support 
them. 

Another  obvious  characteristic  is  his  enormous  energy  and  stamina.   In 
the  early  years  at  Chicago  he  taught  courses,  chaired  the  department,  directed 
the  Eight-Year  Study  and  the  General  Education  Study  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  (these  study  projects,  overlapping),  and  established  and  adminis 
tered  the  University  Examiners  Office.   In  later  years,  he  functioned  as  Dean 
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in  the  morning,  as  University  Examiner  in  the  afternoon,  and  taught  courses 
from  5  to  9  p.m.   On  Saturday  mornings,  the  Dean's  staff  met  to  review  policies 
and  program  status.   Added  to  all  this  was  a  heavy  schedule  as  a  consultant, 
both  nationally  and  internationally. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  always  willing  to  respond  to  a  request  for  help  from 
a  serious  inquirer.   To  illustrate,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  he  commuted 
from  California  to  teach  a  graduate  seminar  at  some  university.   He  would  be  met 
at  the  airport  by  a  student  and  they  would  discuss  the  dissertation  en  route  to 
his  lodging  place  for  the  night.   Returning  to  the  airport,  he  would  discuss  the 
dissertation  with  a  different  student  and  so  on  through  the  term.   Time  was  not 
to  be  wasted. 

That  Ralph  Tyler  has  had  a  major  impact  on  American  education  through  the 
cogency   of  his  ideas  is  evident  from  this  oral  history.   This  impact  is  due 
not  only  to  the  power  of  his  intellect,  but  also  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  experience  he  has  gained  from  working  with  students,  teachers,  administrators 
board  members,  and  parents  in  countless  situations  and  at  all  levels  of  education 
His  counsel  and  help  is  distilled  from  experience  of  reality. 

This  is  a  brief  preface  to  a  long  book.   But  anyone  who  will  read  the  pages 
which  follow  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  this  story  of  a  man  who  is  living  such 
a  productive  and  principled  life.   Impressive  though  it  is,  however,  it  can 
never  be  complete.   For,  what  he  has  contributed  lives  on  in  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  many  who  have  known  or  been  otherwise  influenced  by  him  —  the 
epiphenomena  of  his  career. 


Carl  Tjerandsen 


4  December  1987 
Carmel,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Ralph  Winfred  Tyler  is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  American 
education  today.   The  "Tyler  Rationale,"  which  sets  forth  the  basic  steps 
in  planning  and  evaluating  curriculum,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  theory  and  practice  in  education.   Highlights  of  Dr. 
Tyler's  career  include  director  of  the  evaluation  staff  of  the  seminal 
Eight-Year  Study,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education,  University 
Examiner,  and  later  dean  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and  first  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford.   For  over  sixty  years  he 
has  directed  numerous  innovative  and  influential  studies  on  education, 
written  countless  articles,  delivered  almost  as  many  lectures,  and  been 
an  officer  and  board  member  of  prestigious  commissions  and  foundations. 
Were  that  not  enough,  he  has  also  served  as  a  visiting  professor  at  home 
and  abroad  on  matters  related  to  curriculum  development,  teaching,  and 
the  resolution  of  problems  in  education. 

Today,  at  eighty- five,  this  brilliant,  unassuming  giant  in  the 
educational  firmament,  who  is  amused  at  being  labeled  a  guru,  evinces  no 
sign  of  reducing  his  peripatetic  schedule  of  consulting,  lecturing,  and 
writing.   The  list  of  his  activities  continues  to  grow,  as  do  the  articles, 
dissertations,  and  accolades.   His  students,  now  emeriti,  and  their 
students,  who  are  widespread  in  academe,  and  the  many  others  with  whom 
he  shares  his  experience  and  insights,  and  not  inconsiderable  share  of 
jokes,  respect  him  for  his  contributions  and  as  a  highly  principled  human 
being. 

This  oral  history  was  the  brainchild  of  Carl  Tjerandsen,  recently 
retired  director  of  the  Emil  Schwartzhaupt  Foundation.   Over  the  years 
he  has  been  Dr.  Tyler's  graduate  student  (University  of  Chicago), 
colleague,  and  friend.  In  late  1984  he  discussed  the  possibility  of  an 
oral  history  with  Willa  Baum,  director  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
and  then  broached  the  idea  to  longtime   Tyler  colleagues,  Professors 
Robert  H.  Anderson,  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  and  John  I.  Goodlad.   They  obtained 
Dr.  Tyler's  consent  to  participate  in  the  project  and  set  about  raising 
funds  from  hundreds  of  Tyler's  former  and  current  students,  colleagues, 
friends,  and  fellows  from  the  Center. 

To  prepare  for  the  interviews  I  read  Dr.  Tyler's  books  and  some 
articles  by  and  about  him,  seeking  to  understand  the  various  elements  of 
his  career  and  his  impact  on  education.   The  written  record,  although 
extensive,  provided  only  sketchy  information  about  his  career  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  creation  of  the  Center,  his  board  memberships, 
and  his  many  other  activities  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
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I   FAMILY  BACKGROUND  AND  EDUCATION,  1902-1922 
[Interview  1:   July  3,  1985] ## 

The  Family 

Chall:   I  know  from  Who ' s  Who  that  you  were  born  in  Chicago,  in  1902,  in 

April,  and  so  I  guess  the  question  to  find  out  is  what  your  parents 
were  doing  in  Chicago. 

Tyler:  What  time  did  you  say  in  April? 

Chall:  April  22nd. 

Tyler:  That's   right,    in   1902. 

Chall  So  tell  me  how  it  happened  that  you  were  born  in  Chicago? 

Tyler:   My  father  had  received  his  original  training  as  a  physician  at  the 
Columbian  Medical  School,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington,  and  went  in  1892  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  raised,  to  start  a  practice.   By  1898  he  was  making  so 
much  money,  $5,000  a  year,  that  he  and  Mother  felt  that  they  were 
probably  worshipping  Mammon  rather  than  God,  and  prayed  over  it  and 
finally  decided  he  had  to  give  up  medicine — it  was  too  profitable — 
and  become  a  minister. 

So  he  left  Nebraska  in  1898 — no,  1900 — and  went  to  Chicago 
where  he  enrolled  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  a  theological 
seminary  connected  with  Northwestern  University.   In  exchange  for 
his  preaching  every  Sunday  at  the  little  church  over  at  53rd  and 
South  Roman  Avenue  in  Chicago  he  was  given  an  apartment  there. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  425. 


Tyler:   I  was  born  in  1902  while  he  was  attending  there.   Then  in  1904  he 
graduated  and  went  back  to  Nebraska  where  I  was  raised  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

Chall:   Where  you  the  firstborn  of  your  family? 

Tyler:   I  was  the  sixth  child  born  to  my  mother.   My  mother  bore  eight 

children  and  it  was  characteristic  of  that  time  that  before  they 
were  adults  four  of  them  had  died.   So  only  the  four  boys  were  left 
to  be  adults.   My  oldest  brother,  whom  I  did  not  know — he  died 
before  I  was  born — was  born  in  1893.   When  I  said  Father  went  to 
Nebraska  in  1892  I  was  mistaken;  that's  when  they  were  married,  in 
1892.   My  oldest  brother,  born  in  1893,  whose  name  was  Arthur,  died 
of  dysentery  in  the  summer  of  1897  when  he  was  four. 

My  next  brother  was  Tracy  Tyler  who  just  died  last  January  the 
week  before  he  was  ninety.   The  third  child  born  was  Mabel,  a  girl 
who  died  when  she  was  five  of  pneumonia  in  the  terrible  winters  that 
you  had  in  western  Nebraska  in  those  days.   Then  the  next  child  was 
Harry  who  died  in  1982  when  he  was  eighty-four  and  had  been  super 
intendent  of  the  secondary  school  district  of  the  northern  half  of 
Santa  Barbara  County,  Santa  Maria,  California.   The  next  child  was  a 
son  named  Raymond,  and  he  died  just  a  year  before  I  was  born  in 
Chicago.   Then  I  was  born  in  1902.   The  next  child,  Keith,  was  born 
in  1905  back  in  Nebraska  and  he  is  a  retired  professor  at  Ohio 
State,  eighty  years  of  age  and  still  lives  in  Columbus.   And  the 
last  child  was  a  girl  who  died  in  her  first  year  of  life. 

So  she  bore  eight  children,  which  was  not  unusual  for  a  woman 
in  those  days.   Her  mother  bore  eight,  I  believe. 

Chall:   I  take  it  that  your  father's  parents  were  Nebraskans? 

Tyler:   My  father's  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.   He  was  in  the 

Illinois  Sharpshooters.   George  Washington  Tyler  was  my  grandfather, 
and  my  grandmother  was  Sarah  Jane  Tracy.   They  were  married 
immediately  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  when  he  came  home  from  the 
army.   She  bore  eight  or  nine  children.   The  oldest,  John,  became  a 
farmer  like  his  father,  and  lived  most  of  his  life  after  he  got  a 
homestead  near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

My  father  was  the  second  child.  He  was  born  on  June  4,  1867  on 
a  farm  near  San  Jose,  Illinois.  He  died  at  age  eighty-three  in  1950 
when  he  was  out  ringing  door  bells  trying  to  get  Nixon  defeated. 

Chall:   What  was  his  name?  Your  father's  name? 

Tyler:   William  Augustus  Tyler.   When  he  retired  he  was  state  superintendent 
at  the  Congregational  church  in  Nebraska.   When  he  died  he  was  at 
the  place  for  Congregational  ministers  and  missionaries,  in  Clare- 
mont  in  California  called  Pilgrim  Place. 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Had  he  been  a  missionary,  your  father? 


Chall; 
Tyler; 
Chall: 
Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Well,  he  was  a  minister  and  spent  most  of  his  ministerial  time  in 
Nebraska.   Often  called  "home  missionaries"  because  they  were 
responsible  for  so  many  new  immigrants.   Nebraska  is  a  very  polyglot 
state.   As  the  railroads  went  through  they  would  go  to  Europe  and 
bring  back  peasants  to  settle  the  valleys,  so  every  valley  in 
Nebraska  when  I  was  a  child  was  settled  by  a  different  immigrant 
group.   The  Irish  in  the  Platte  Valley  where  they  built  the  Union- 
Pacific  railroad,  the  Norwegians  in  the  North  Loup  Valley,  the 
Swedes  in  the  Middle  Loup,  and  the  Danes  in  the  South  Loup. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  where  only  nine  out  of  the  forty 
in  the  graduating  class  spoke  English  in  the  home.   The  others  spoke 
what  is  called  Czech.   The  Big  Blue  Valley  was  settled  by  the 
Bohemians,  as  we  called  them,  now  called  Czechs.   The  Little  Blue 
was  settled  by  Russians.   We  lived  in  a  variety  of  those  towns  as  I 
grew  up. 

So  actually  you  moved  around  quite  a  bit? 
Ministers  do.   [chuckles] 
Yes,  every  couple  of  years? 

From  1904-1905  I  lived  in  Table  Rock,  Nebraska.   From  1905-1911  in 
Peru,  Nebraska,  the  site  of  the  oldest  normal  school  in  Nebraska, 
where  I  went  to  what  was  called  the  Demonstration  School.   The  first 
kindergarten  in  Nebraska  was  founded  in  the  Demonstration  School, 
the  normal  school  in  Peru,  Nebraska.   Then  from  '11-' 13  I  lived  in 
Hastings,  Nebraska.   In  1913,  till  I  graduated  from  college  in  1921, 
I  lived  in  Crete,  Nebraska.   Then  I  went  to  South  Dakota  to  teach 
science  in  the  high  school  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

What  about  your  mother,  what  was  her  background? 

My  mother's  father  [Ivory  Kimball]  was  born  in  Wells,  Maine,  and 
migrated  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  when  he  was — let's  see,  he  was  born 
in  1840,  migrated  there  when  he  was  sixteen,  1856 — and  was  teaching 
school  in  Fort  Wayne  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.   He  joined  the 
Indiana  volunteers.   When  the  Civil  War  was  over  he  came  back  and 
married  my  mother's  mother  [Ellen  Ferris]  in  Fort  Wayne.   Mother  was 
born  a  year  after  the  war  was  over  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  June 
24,  1866. 

Then  my  grandfather  decided  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  in  those 
days  you  worked  as  an  apprentice  in  a  law  office.   He  went  to 
Indianapolis,  worked  in  a  law  office  there  and  also  helped  to  start 
a  veteran's  organization,  like  what  is  now  called  the  American 
Legion,  the  G.A.R.  [Grand  Army  of  the  Republic]  for  the  Civil  War. 
Because  of  his  activity,  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  president  he 


Tyler:   made  my  grandfather  judge  of  the  city  of  Washington.   From  that  time 
on,  1871  I  believe  was  when  Grant  became  president,  he  lived  in 
Washington.   That's  where  my  mother  [Ella  Clara  Kimball]  met  my 
father. 

It  was  a  village  at  that  time,  you  know.   The  Constitution  only 
gave  the  right  for  the  federal  government  to  collect  excise  taxes 
and  customs  taxes.   The  Civil  War  was  not  fought  by  federal  funds; 
each  of  the  states  provided  for  their  soldiers.   So  till  the  income 
tax  amendment  passed  in  1913,  Washington  was  just  a  small  town. 
Grandmother  used  to  have  to  go  to  Baltimore  to  buy  clothes  of  any 
sort,  and  so  on.   But  once  you  gave  the  federal  government  money 
suddenly  Washington  became  a  city. 

Chall:   If  your  father  and  mother  decided  that  they  would  give  up  medicine 
to  go  into  the  ministry  that  would  assume  that  they  were  very 
religious  people. 

Tyler:   They  believed  very  strongly  that  the  most  important  thing  was  one's 
soul,  not  one's  body. 

Chall:   I  see.   And  how  did  that  come  about?  What  was  their  church  affili 
ation? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  do  not  know  what  Father's  church  affiliation  was  as  a  child. 
He  was  a  Congregational  minister.   But,  that's  where  he  met  Mother 
in  the,  I  believe,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Washington.   I'm  not 
sure,  although  since  her  father  was  originally  from  Maine  he  was 
probably  a  Congregationalist  also  since  they  were  the  Pilgrims,  you 
know. 

But  they  met  in  a  church.   Father  got  to  Washington — he  and  his 
brother,  Ed — by  an  unusual  circumstance.   When  he  was  old  enough — 
farm  boys,  both  of  them  were  farm  boys — he  had  to  teach  school  in 
Nebraska,  say  age  seventeen  or  eighteen.   They  decided  they  needed 
to  know  more  about  teaching  and  they  went  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas 
normal  school  in  the  summer  session  1888  to  get  some  further 
training.   While  there,  there  was  advertised  in  the  post  office,  a 
civil  service  examination  for  clerks  in  the  war  department  because 
the  Congress  had  passed  a  pension  law  for  the  Civil  War  veterans  and 
there  was  no  record  in  Washington  who  they  were.   So  they  had  to 
collect  the  state  records  and  copy  them.   They  did  not  have  xerox  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

So  they  took  the  civil  service  exams  and  went  back  to  their 
teaching  and  were  notified  shortly  thereafter  that  they  had  been 
selected.   So  they  went  to  Washington  and  discovered  that  they  were 
so  anxious  to  get  those  lists  out  that  they  were  having  three 
shifts.   So  they  took  the  night  shift  and  went  to  what  is  now  George 
Washington  Medical  School  in  the  daytime.   That's  how  they  got,  both 
of  them,  their  medical  degrees. 


Tyler:   Then  Father  married  Judge  Kiraball's  daughter  and  Uncle  Ed  married 
the  daughter  of  U.S.  Senator  [Henry  M.]  Teller,  the  famous  Senator 
from  Colorado.   After  Teller  many  things  are  named  in  Colorado. 
When  Uncle  Edward  finished  his  medical  course,  Senator  Teller  made 
him  the  health  commissioner  of  Colorado.   Dad  went  back  to  Nebraska 
as  a  physician. 

Chall:   They  were  ambitious  men.   Did  your  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents  come  over  to  this  country  early? 

Tyler:   According  to  my  grandfather  who  had  a  book  about  his  life  and  so  on, 
Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  the  Kimballs  came  in  1630  and  the 
Tylers  apparently  came  about  the  same  time.   The  Kimballs  came  and 
landed  in  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  the  Tylers 
apparently  settled  in  Virginia.   But  they  have  been  in  the  country 
for  a  couple  of  hundred,  three  hundred  years  probably. 

Chall:   Was  there  a — I  guess  there  would  have  been — strong  feelings  of 

religion  in  your  home  when  you  were  growing  up?   Lots  of  church? 

Tyler:   In  fact,  at  one  point  I  was  quite  tempted  when  I  was  a  senior  in 
college  to  go  to  Rhodesia  as  a  missionary,  but  decided  not  to. 

Chall:   Why? 

Tyler:   Because  I  didn't  think  that  I  could  do  enough.   I  hadn't  been 

trained  as  a  minister.   I  was  only  trained  in  science  and  math  and 
that's  what  I  was  a  teacher  for. 

Chall:   Had  you  thought  about  going  into  the  ministry  and  going  to  college  and 
studying  for  it  rather  than  science  and  math? 

Tyler:   My  mother  always  hoped  that  one  of  them  would.   My  younger  brother, 
Keith,  graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  and  was,  for  a  period  of 
time,  in  charge  of  young  people's  work  in  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  church  in  Brooklyn.   But  that  led  him  to  want  to  know 
more  about  teaching  young  people  and  he  got  to  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  and  ended  up  with  a  doctorate  there  and  in  the  field  of 
education.   So  none  of  us — we  all  went  into  education  rather  than 
the  ministry,  which  has  much  the  same  function  of  civilizing  people. 

Chall:   What  about  their  expectations,  the  expectations  for  all  of  you 

children?  Was  it  that  you  be  well  educated,  plus  anything  else? 

Tyler:  Well,  they  of  course  expected  everybody  to  finish  college,  as  we  all 
did.   Everybody  in  the  family.   Mother's  brothers  and  father's 
brothers  and  sisters  all  finished  college.   It  was  expected  that 
they  would.   I  earned  my  way  through  as  a  telegraph  operator  working 
midnight  to  eight  in  the  morning  during  the  First  World  War.  We  had 
no  money  for  college  but  we  could  work. 


Chall:   Was  your  mother  fairly  well  educated?   How  far  in  school  did  she  go? 

Tyler:   For  her  day  she  was.   She  graduated  from  Abbott  Academy  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  which  was  considered  a  very  nice  finishing  school. 
The  school — well,  finally,  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  amalgamated  with  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover.   There  she  was  in 
the  French  House,  so  she  prided  herself  on  reading  French  as  well  as 
English. 

Chall:   She  may  have  been  better  educated  than  most  women  in  her  time? 

Tyler:   Well,  most  of  the  women  I  knew  or,  that  is,  in  our  family  and  so  on 
were  educated  women.   Aunt  Emma,  for  example,  graduated  from 
Wellesley  at  a  time  when  the  faculty  of  Wellesley  said,  "The  role  of 
educated  women  is  to  improve  society.   The  men  will  make  the  living, 
but  nobody's  going  to  improve  society  except  you  educated  women." 
So  Aunt  Emma  was  very  active  in  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  action  on  child  labor  and  so  on.   Educated  women  in 
those  days  had  a  mission  to  improve  society. 

Chall:   This  was  your  mother's  sister? 

Tyler:   No,  that  was  my  father's  sister-in-law.   She  was  the  wife  of  my 

Uncle  Edward,  and  the  daughter  of  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado.   Her 
son  was  the  president  of  Modesto  Junior  College  and  then  was  the 
head  of  the  Junior  College  Association  for  California.   He's  retired 
and  lives  in  Modesto. 

lhall:   And  what's  their  family  name  now? 

Tyler:   His  name  is  Henry  Tyler.   He  has  several  children  active  in  this 

state.   In  fact,  every  now  and  then,  someone  will  send —  One  of  his 
sons  is  an  artist  whose  name  is  Richard.   It's  R.W.   And  he  has  a 
place  up  at  Sutter's  Creek,  a  gallery,  which  has  R.  W.  Tyler  Gallery 
of  Art  over  it,  so  every  now  and  then  somebody  takes  a  picture  and 
says,  "I  didn't  know  you  were  an  artist."   [laughs] 


Education;   High  School  Through  Doane  College,  1914-1921 

Chall:   So,  your  education  was  then  around  Nebraska? 

Tyler:   I  graduated  from  the  Crete,  Nebraska  high  school  in  1917.   I  grad 
uated  from  Doane  College,  a  Congregational  college  in  Crete  in  1921, 
I  got  a  masters  in  education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1923, 
and  a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1927. 

Chall:   Now  the  reason  for  your  going  to  Doane,  I  suppose,  was  because  you 
could  be  at  home;  it  was  close? 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


Well,  also  because  it  was  a  Congregational  college,  and  excellent. 
You  knew,  the  Congregationalists  have  their  traditions.   They  were  a 
religion  that  separated  from  the  Church  of  England  because  they 
maintained  that  a  child  couldn't  join  a  church  until  he  understood 
what  it  stood  for  and  they  had  to  learn  to  read  and  so  on.   So,  when 
they  got  to  New  England  they  founded  schools  early  for  kids  to  learn 
to  read.   The  Congregational  colleges,  this  one  Doane  and  a  number 
like  it — Grinnell,  in  Iowa,  and  Pomona,  in  California,  and  Whitman, 
in  Washington,  were  founded  by  Yale  men.   Yale,  you  know,  is  a 
Congregational  institution,  and  the  Yale  Divinity  School  is  one  of 
the  prominent  Congregational  divinity  schools. 

But  they  had  an  intellectual  tradition  which  many  of  the 
fundamentalist  churches  did  not  have.   Father,  who  thought  himself 
very  learned  about  the  Bible  and  didn't  take  seriously  the  ideas  of 
the  fundamentalists,  did  not  want  us  to  go  to  a  fundamentalist 
college.   Actually,  of  all  our  graduating  class  from  Doane,  I  think 
only  three  didn't  get  Ph.Ds.   [laughs]   It  was  an  intellectual 
background. 

A  typical  thing  was,  for  example,  for  Josh  Taylor,  our  profes 
sor  of  social  science  when  we  were  juniors,  to  stop  in  the  post 
office  saying,  "You  know,  I've  got  a  new  book  written  by  MacDougall 
who  has  a  new  notion  about  how  abnormal  psychology  develops.   When  I 
finish  reading  it  I'll  pass  it  around,  and  you  come  up  to  the  house 
and  we'll  discuss  it."  This  was  characteristic  of  the  continuous 
discussion  of  intellectual  issues. 


This  was  typical? 
it  at  that  time? 


How  big  was  the  college;  how  many  people  were  in 


Well,  at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  it  was  decimated.  There 
were  only  fourteen  of  us  in  the  graduating  class.  Right  now,  it's 
something  like  six  hundred  and  seventy. 


Still  small, 
the  army? 


How  did  it  happen  that  you  weren't  also  sent  off  into 


When  the  war  ended,  I  was  only  sixteen, 
army. 


But  my  brother  was  in  the 


Were  there  subjects  that  you  enjoyed  most  in  high  school  and  in 
college?  Were  you  sort  of  motivated  in  a  certain  direction  even  in 
high  school? 

Well,  my  oldest  brother,  who  was  seven  years  older  than  I,  was  in 
college  when  I  was  in  the  early  days  of  high  school  and  he'd  bring 
home  his  books.   I  liked  mathematics  so  I  was  working  on  calculus 
from  his  books  when  other  kids  were  still  working  on  algebra  and  so 
on  because  it  interested  me.   Science  and  math  were  the  things  I  was 
especially  interested  in.   Although,  since  I  liked  to  study  and  work, 
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I  had  a  major  in  physics,  in  mathematics,  and  in  philosophy,  in 
college.   But,  what  I  got  great  satisfaction  from  was  the  work 
because  being  younger  they  kept  skipping  me  in  grades  so  I  entered 
college  when  I  was  in  short  pants. 

First  week  I  was  sitting  next  to  an  attractive  looking  girl  in 
a  class,  and  I  said,  "Can  I  date  you  to  go  to  our  first  class 
party?"  She  looked  at  me,  she  said,  "With  a  freak  like  you?  What 
would  the  girls  in  the  dormitory  say?"   So  I  found  it  was  more 
desirable  to  spend  my  time  on  my  studies  and  my  work  than  it  was  to 
try  to  influence  girls.   They  didn't  take  me  seriously. 

Chall:   You  were  just  too  young.   That  is  a  problem,  still  debated.   There's 
a  school  of  thought  that  one  shouldn't  skip  children  ahead  or  at 
least  if  you  do,  don't  send  them  too  far  ahead  of  their  peer  group. 

Tyler:   Well,  if  you  consider  having  girls  more  important  than  doing  well 
in  college;  it  all  depends  on  what  you  want. 

Chall:   That's  right.   But  what  about  this  concern  that  people  have  about 
skipping  children  so  that  they  really  aren't  with  their  peers  when 
they're  in  high  school  or  college?   Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on 
that? 

Tyler:   Well  I  was,  of  course,  much  younger  than  the  other  kids  in  my 

classes,  but  that  means  you  have  to  adjust.   The  kids  in  my  classes, 
when  they  needed  help  on  school  work,  would  turn  to  me,  but  when 
they  played  baseball  they'd  choose  up  sides,  "You  take  Tyler,  no  you 
take  him." 

Chall:   Was  that  a  problem  to  you?   How  do  you  look  back  on  it? 


High  School:   Work  in  the  Creamery 


Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Well,  it  might  have  been  if  I  hadn't  done  the  other  things  that  I 
was  interested  in.   But  I  didn't  particularly  care.   As  I  say,  I 
started  working  when  I  was  twelve.   I  worked  at  the  creamery  when  I 
was  twelve  because  I  was  expelled  from  high  school  at  that  partic 
ular  time. 

You  were?   [laughs]   You  were  expelled? 

Well,  in  August  1  of  1914  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium.   The  frontier 
to  Russia  was  cut  off  and  that  was  the  source  of  furs  for  the 
American  fur  market.   So  the  price  of  furs  went  up  on  the  St.  Louis 
fur  market  and  we  kids  would  start  trapping  fur-bearing  animals 
along  the  creeks.   Typically  I  was  getting  muskrats.   But  one  Satur 
day  of  1914  I  had  a  skunk.   Since  it  was  Saturday  I  had  plenty  of 


Tyler:   time,  and  since  I  always  wondered  what  made  a  skunk  smell,  I  worked 
around  the  body  and  found  the  gland,  and  squeezed  the  contents  into 
a  bottle.   On  the  way  home  for  lunch,  I  passed  the  old  high  school 
building.   I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  see  what  would  happen,  so  I 
walked  in. 

The  janitor  was  painting  the  radiators  with  aluminum  radiator 
paint  so  they  wouldn't  rust.   When  he  wasn't  looking  I  poured  the 
skunk  juice  into  the  radiator  paint  and  went  on  home. 

Well,  it  was  warm  that  day  but  on  Monday,  as  often  happens  in 
the  Middle  West,  it  suddenly  cooled  off  and  they  turned  on  the  heat. 
It  was  so  suffocating  it  closed  the  school  for  a  week.   They  had  a 
trial  and  the  janitor  remembered  I'd  been  there  and  I  confessed.   I 
was  expelled  from  high  school  by  Miss  [Hazel]  Hempel,  our  high 
school  principal. 

I  immediately  went  down  and  got  a  job  washing  cans  at  the  local 
creamery,  told  my  father  I  was  through  with  high  school,  just  a  bunch 
of  sissies  there  anyway.   Father  didn't  say  very  much  but  since  Miss 
Hempel  went  to  our  church,  after  two  or  three  weeks  he  went  to  see 
her  and  he  said,  "I  think  that  Ralph  has  learned  his  lesson.   If  you 
let  him  back  he  won't  cause  you  any  trouble  anymore."  But,  he  said, 
"He's  pretty  active  and  energetic  and  if  you  could  let  him  keep  his 
job  at  the  creamery" — I  was  working  from  one  in  the  afternoon  until 
ten  in  the  evening,  a  nine-hour  day  seven  days  a  week — "and  have  his 
classes  in  the  morning,  he  probably  almost  certainly  will  not  give 
you  any  trouble."  So  she  decided  to  do  that.   So  I  was  able  to  stay 
on  at  the  creamery  and  also  to  get  my  classes  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Herapel  later  married  George  Abel  and  became  the  first 
woman  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  was,  because  of  her  name,  Abel,  the 
first  one  to  cast  a  vote  against  [Senator  Joseph]  McCarthy  in  the 
hearing.   This  was  considered,  for  a  Republican  woman,  quite  a  thing 
to  be  against  McCarthy. 

Chall:   She  was  Mrs.  Abel  in  the  Congress,  then? 

Tyler:   She  married  a  man  named  George  Abel  who  was  a  contractor.   He  made  a 
great  deal  in  building  army  camps  in  the  Middle  West.   When  he  died 
she  was  a  wealthy  woman.   When  one  of  the  Senators  died  she  was 
selected  by  the  governor  to  be  U.S.  Senator  for  Nebraska. 

Chall:   You  went  to  high  school  then  quite  young? 

Tyler:   I  finished  high  school  in  three  years  in  spite  of  taking  it  only  in 
the  morning;  I  accumulated  enough  credits.   But  I  entered  high 
school  in  1914,  so  I  was  then  twelve. 

Chall:   You  spent  your  three  years  working  nine  hours  a  day — all  three  years 
working  in  the  dairy? 
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Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler; 


All  three  years  after  October,  the  first  year. 
A  nine-hour  day,  every  day,  seven  days  a  week? 

As  you  know,  with  the  requirements  of  work  these  days,  there  are 
more  health  hazards  being  at  home.   I  was  an  advisor  on  the  National 
Safety  Council  looking  into  records  and  statistics  on  accidents. 
It's  much  safer  to  be  at  work  than  to  be  at  home.   The  worst  thing 
is  to  be  out  in  the  car,  as  you  know.   And  so  the  notion  that 
someway  work  is  hard  is  a  silly  notion.   It's  usually  less  demanding 
than  what  they  do  at  home  when  they're  not  working. 

But  that  was  rather  heavy  physical  labor,  washing... 

Washing  cans?   Well,  you're  growing  up  at  that  time.   You  like  to 
use  your  physique.   But  shortly  thereafter — I  didn't  stay  washing 
cans — shortly  after  I  got  that,  I  was  standing  by  the  scale  where 
they  threw  on  the  cans  of  cream  when  they  came,  and  the  weighmaster 
said,  "Ralph,  I've  got  to  go  to  the  John.   Weigh  those  in,  will  you?" 
I  weighed  them  in,  and  then  had  them  shoved  off.   He  came  back  and 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.   You  didn't  subtract  the  tare  weight — what  you 
call,  the  weight  of  the  cans.   I  said,  "Sure  I  did."   He  said,  "How 
can  you  do  that  in  a  short  time."  Well,  I  said,  "Most  cans  weigh 
twenty-two  pounds,  and  there  were  three  of  them  that  were  twenty- 
three,  and  two  that  were  twenty,  so  sixteen  cans  times  22  =  352  +  3 
-  4  =  351.   Hence  351  was  the  weight  of  the  cans  which  I  subtracted 
from  the  weight  of  the  cans  plus  the  cream. 


Chall:   Did  they  give  you  an  increase  in  pay? 

Tyler:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   More  satisfying  job,  why  do  you  worry  about  pay? 

Chall:   I  see,  okay.   [laughs] 

Tyler:   This  was  the  third  largest  creamery  in  the  United  States.   So  that  a 
thousand,  actually,  fifteen  hundred  cans  of  cream  came  in  a  day. 

The  most  difficult  job  is  to  taste,  judge  each  can  as  to 
whether  it's  one  of  four  grades.   The  A  grade  is  not  off  in  any  way, 
acidity  or  odor  or  taste  or  anything;  that  goes  for  the  unsalted 
butter.   B  grade,  second  grade,  is  the  grade  that  is  often  high  in 
acidity.   It's  gotten  too  sour  but  that  can  be  corrected  by  putting 
some  lime  in  it.   Since  you  can't  taste  that  with  salt,  that's  for 
salted  butter.   Third  grade  is  a  low  quality  butter  which  is  off  in 
some  minor  ways  in  flavor.   The  cow  may  have  been  eating  onions,  or 
other  things.   Cows,  what  they  eat  determines  often  the  flavor  of 
the  cream.   The  worst  grade,  which  you  use  only  for  cooking  choco 
late  cookies  and  things  that  have  a  strong  flavor  so  you  can't  taste 
it,  is  a  butter  from  cows  which  have  been  eating  garlic  or  they've 
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Tyler:   gotten  something  into  it.   It's  very  awful  tasting.   So  you  have  to 
judge  each  can  in  terms  of  those  four  grades.   If  you  don't  do  it 
accurately,  if  you're  too  low  in  your  standards,  then  the  quality  of 
the  butter  loses  in  the  market.   If  you're  too  high  you're  losing 
money  because  grades  have  different  prices. 

One  day,  the  foreman  said,  "Ralph,  why  don't  you  try  tasting 
cream  and  see  if  you  can  be  a  cream  taster?  Well,  I  tried  and  he 
checked  with  me.   He  said,  "You're  very  good.   You  go  ahead  and  now 
you're  the  cream  taster."   [laughter]   Well,  I  tasted  fifteen 
hundred  cans  of  cream  a  day,  but  your  teeth  get  on  edge  after  about 
fifty  cans.   I  learned  to  chew  tobacco  and  that  will  cut  the  taste. 
You  chew  tobacco  for  a  while,  spit  it  out  and  then  taste  another 
fifty  cans  of  cream. 

Chall:  That  was  also  a  nine-hour  day,  tasting? 

Tyler:  Oh,  yes. 

Chall:  That's  all  you  did  was  taste  all  day  when  you  were  a  taster? 

Tyler:  Well,  from  one  to  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Chall:  Oh,  dear.   [laughs] 


College:   Telegraph  Operator 


Tyler:   Then  I  got  a  job  when  I  was  going  to  Doane  College  as  a  telegraph 

operator  on  the  railroad.   That  was  only  an  eight-hour  day,  but  also 
seven  days  a  week.   But  it  was  only  fifty-six  hours.   That  gave  me 
more  time  for  studying. 

Chall:   I  see.   Also  at  night. 

Tyler:   Yes.   That  was  nice  because  I  could  work  at  night  and  go  to  school  in 
the  daytime.   My  father  had  done  the  same  thing  going  to  medical 
school. 

Chall:   You  did  manage  to  get  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  somewhere  along  the 
line? 

Tyler:   I  would  finish  at  eight.   Get  up  to  the  school  about  eight-thirty, 
work  at  the  school  until  five-thirty,  have  an  early  dinner  at  five- 
thirty,  get  to  bed  at  six-thirty,  sleep  till  eleven-thirty.   So  I 
got  five  hours  sleep  a  night,  which  is  enough. 

Chall:   While  you  were  at  Doane,  then,  most  of  your  work  was  with  the 
telegraph  on  the  railroad? 
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Tyler:   I  was  a  telegraph  operator,  yes. 
Chall:   How  did  you  pick  up  that  knowledge? 

Tyler:   Morse  Code  was  easy  enough.   In  fact,  I  had  learned  it  earlier 
because  we  did  not  have  radio  in  those  days,  we  had  wireless. 
Whenever  we  wanted  to  listen  to  the  war  going  on,  we  had  to 
understand  the  code  because  it  would  come  clicking  in.   You  had 
these  little  crystal  sets — I  had  a  crystal  set  to  listen  to  the 
wireless  clicking  off. 

Chall:   So  you  already  knew  that,  and  I  guess  with  a  certain  mathematical 
ability  that  you  had,  picked  it  up  easily. 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  know  as  far  as  mathematical  ability. 
Chall:   Includes  logic. 

Tyler:   But  I  can  still  remember — here's  A,  [knocks],  dot-dash;  B  is  dash-and 
three  dots;  C  is  dash-dot  and  so  on.   You  quickly  will  remember  all 
of  those. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  [Carl]  Tjerandsen  had  their  fortieth  wedding 
anniversary  several  years  ago,  and  her  mother  was  present  and  so 
was  I.   It  turned  out  that  she  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  Nebraska, 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.   I  was  on  the  Burlington.   So  we 
started  talking  to  each  other  across  the  table.   [knocking]   I  would 
click  off  and  she  would  click  off,  reminding  ourselves  of  our 
telegraph  codes. 

Chall:   And  you  were  still  able  to  do  it?  Were  you  relatively  a  mischievous 
child  until  they  put  you  to  work  seven  days  a  week? 


Curious/Mischievous  Youngster 

Tyler:   I  was  always  curious.  One  time — I  had  read  about  the  rapid  oxidation 
that  produces  gunpowder,  so  I  thought  I  would  make  a  gunpowder  that 
had  even  more  rapid  oxidation.   Instead  of  saltpeter,  that  is, 
potassium  nitrate,  I  used  potassium  perchlorate  which  is  much  more 
oxidizable.   But  while  I  was  mixing  it,  it  blew  up  in  my  face  and 
burned  all  my  hair  off  the  front. 

Chall:   Dear  me. 

Tyler:   But  I  was  always  curious,  trying  to  learn  things  by  experiment. 

Chall:   So  naturally  you  went  into  science. 
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Tyler:   Then  I  made  the  first  wireless  in  our  town,  so  the  teacher  had  me 
bring  it  to  school  where  the  kids  could  listen  to  it  too. 

Chall:   But  I  guess  your  father  was  right:  if  you  went  to  school  in  the 

morning,  and  worked  the  rest  of  the  day,  you  didn't  have  too  much 
time  to  get  into  trouble. 

Tyler:   At  least  not  that  they  knew. 
Chall:   I  see.   [laughs] 

Tyler:   At  one  time,  in  those  days,  everyone  in  Nebraska  was  required  to 
take  agriculture  because  it  was  an  agricultural  state.   I  had  no 
reason  for  wanting  agriculture;  I  had  no  farm.   I  got  bored 
listening  to  talk  about  diseases  of  the  horse;  we  had  no  horses. 
So,  one  day  I  thought,  I  don't  have  to  take  this.   And  since  they 
had  given  me  a  key  to  the  high  school  so  that  I  could  come  in  on  the 
way  home  and  listen  to  the  war  news,  I  came  in  that  evening  and, 
with  some  wire,  I  rigged  up  an  arrangement  so  I  could  ring  the  bell 
from  my  seat  in  the  agriculture  room.   So  the  next  day,  Taylor,  the 
teacher,  was  giving  us  a  long  lecture  on  something  having  to  do  with 
agriculture,  and  when  I'd  had  enough  of  it  I  pushed  my  foot  down, 
the  bell  rang,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  it's  been  such  an  interesting 
time."  He  said,  "It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the  time  is  over." 

Well,  this  went  on  three  or  four  times.   Finally,  Miss  Hempel 
came  to  me  and  she  said,  "Ralph,  somebody's  ringing  the  bells,  and 
you  know  more  about  electricity  than  anybody  around.   See  if  you  can 
find  it  out."   So  that  night  I  fixed  it  so  it  could  be  rung  in  the 
manual  training  room,  and  I  showed  it  to  her.   So  she  hid  behind  the 
pile  of  lumber  for  several  days  waiting  for  the  person  to  come.   She 
never  knew.   [laughs] 

In  1959,  I  believe  it  was,  when  she  was  Senator,  she  gave  a  big 
dinner  party  back  in  her  home  in  Nebraska,  for  me,  saying  that  she'd 
buried  the  hatchet  now. 

Chall:   Oh,  yes?   Did  you  ever  confess  to  her  that  you'd  set  off  the  bell? 

Tyler:   I  never  told  her  about  the  other  part  of  it.   She  boasted  to  the 
audience  of  how  she'd  stopped  my  mischievousness  by  seeing  that  I 
was  kept  busy. 

Chall:   I  see.   She  didn't  know  what  you  could  do  in  your  few  off  hours, 
[laughs]   I  guess  Miss  Hempel  was  a  pretty  good  principal. 

Tyler:   Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  principal.   She  started  what  was  called 
socialized  recitation  which  was  quite  different  from  the  way  of 
teaching  solely  with  textbooks.   Each  one  of  us  did  a  paper  on  some 
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Tyler:   part  of  a  week's  assignment.   This  was  about  the  eleventh  grade. 

Then  we  would  present  ours  and  then  we  had  it  discussed  by  the  others 
in  that  connection.   So  it  was  much  more  interesting. 

She  was  a  very  good  teacher. 
Chall:   She  taught  as  well  as  being  principal? 

Tyler:   They  all  did.   The  school  had  perhaps  two  hundred  students  which 
doesn't  take  much  time. 

Chall:   No.   Now,  you  did  get  paid  at  the  dairy  while  you  were  in  high 
school.   What  did  you  do  with  your  money? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  saved  it  to  go  on.   Well,  with  part  of  it  I  helped  out  the 

family.   Mother  had  always  wanted  a  watch,  for  example.   She'd  never 
had  been  able  to  afford  one,  so  the  first  money  I  got  I  bought  her  a 
watch.   Then,  I  did  some  foolish  things:  I  bought  a  motorcycle,  and 
the  first  time  I  was  thrown  from  it  and  skidded  along  the  gravel  and 
got  most  of  my  leg  lacerated;  I  sold  the  motorcycle.   But,  I  was 
able  to  buy  a  car,  that  is  a  used  one,  so  like  most  adolescents  you 
waste  a  lot  of  the  money  that  you  make.   I  saved  some. 

Chall:   But  it  was  your  money? 

Tyler:   Well,  at  least  I  had  earned  it. 

Chall:   Nobody  put  any  pressure  on  you  to  put  it  into  the  family  pot  or 
anything  like  that? 

Tyler:   No. 

Chall:   Of  course,  ministers  weren't  terribly  well  paid  in  those  days. 

Tyler:   No,  and  often,  during  the  depression  periods,  they  often  got  no 

cash.   We  would  go  out  and  shoot  rabbits  and  things  for  our  meat. 
But  the  farmers  would  provide  us  with  the  stuff  they  raised.   We 
could  shoot  rabbits  or  sometimes  ducks  and  get  enough  meat,  that 
way. 

Chall:   Did  they  provide  you  with  your  home? 
Tyler:  Yes. 

Chall:   Could  you  keep  chickens  around  the  house  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
Grow  a  vegetable  garden? 

Tyler:   I  don't  think  chickens  were  permitted  in  the  towns  at  that  time. 

Chickens  make  an  awful  lot  of  smells.   This  was  not  a  farm,   but  we 
raised  vegetables. 
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Chall:   Well,  you  all  got  along  all  right.   The  problem  was  with  the 

diseases  that  were  rampant.  Even  though  your  father  was  a  doctor 
there  was  nothing  much  he  could  do,  I  suppose,  about  dysentery  or 
the  other  then-common  diseases. 

Tyler:   Not  much  to  do  about  them — where  you  have  inadequate  heating.   And 
you  understand  there  wasn't  refrigeration  in  those  days.   In  the 
summer  dysentery  often  came  from  things  getting  spoiled  in  the  short 
time  it  took  with  a  hot  day,  because  it's  much  hotter  there  than 
here.   Oftentimes,  it  would  get  up  to  112  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  I  first  began  to  teach  I  was  also,  the  preceding  summer, 
a  supervisor  of  the  swimming  pool  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  when  it 
would  get  up  to  115-117  degrees.   They  hadn't  invented  modestly 
priced  electric  refrigerators  at  that  time.   And  if  you  had  ice  in 
your  ice  houses,  much  of  it  would  be  melted  by  mid-July. 

Chall:  In  the  dairy,  in  the  creamery,  did  you  just  make  butter  or  did  you 
sell  milk  and  cream  too? 

Tyler:  Well,  their  biggest  product  was  butter,  also  ice  cream.  But  there 
wasn't  much  demand  for  milk  from  a  creamery.  They  got  milk  direct 
from  dairies,  and  so  on. 

Chall:   Did  you  ride  a  bicycle? 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes  indeed.   Sometimes  we  would  ride  clear  to  Lincoln,  twenty- 
six  miles  away.   But  nothing  compared  with  my  granddaughter  who  was 
a  student  at  Philadelphia  College  of  Art.   She  and  her  roommate  rode 
to  Seattle  from  Philadelphia. 

Chall:   Really?   [laughs]   That's  a  good  ride. 

When  you  went  to  college,  then,  you  said  you'd  studied  mostly 
mathematics  and  science. 

Tyler:   Well,  we  had  to  have  a  general  education,  of  course.   I  also 

completed  a  major  in  philosophy  as  well.   But  we  took  French,  and 
German,  and  history,  and  sociology,  and  psychology,  and  so  on  as 
well  as  biology  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Chall:   Where  is  the  University  of  Nebraska? 

Tyler:   In  Lincoln. 

Chall:   So  you  moved  away  from  home,  then,  to  get  your  M.A.? 

Tyler:   When  I  got  my  masters,  it  was  after  I'd  been  teaching  at  Pierre, 
South  Dakota. 
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High  School  Teacher,  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  1921-1922 


Chall:   What  helped  you  decide  to  become  a  high  school  teacher  and  go  to 
Pierre,  South  Dakota? 

Tyler:   I  had  planned  to  keep  my  job  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  another  two 
or  three  years  and  save  money  to  go  to  medical  school.   My  Uncle 
Frank  was  a  physician  in  Omaha  who  was  active  in,  and  also  taught  at 
the  Creighton  University  Medical  School.   It  was  quite  a  tradition. 
I  had  an  Uncle  Arthur  from  my  mother's  side  who  was  a  physician  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  another  who  was  an  ophthalmologist  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  so  I  thought  I'd  be  a  physician. 

On  July  4,  1921  I  went  back  to  Lincoln.   My  father  was  at  that 
time  state  superintendent  of  the  Congregational  church,  no  longer 
lived  in  Crete.   He  moved  out  to  Crete  in  1920.   And  there  was 
visiting  my  father  and  my  mother  a  son  of  a  classmate  of  Dad's  at 
the  theological  seminary,  a  man  named  Raskins,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota.   And  he 
said  to  me,  "You've  had  all  that  science  and  math?  We  haven't  had  a 
science  teacher  in  Pierre  during  the  whole  World  War."  He  said, 
"Why  don't  you  come  and  teach  with  us  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  save  money  that  way  and  go  to  medical  school." 

So  when  I  felt  I  was  needed  I  went  there.   He  said,  "In  order 
to  make  it  because  we  don't  pay  as  much  as  you  got  as  a  telegraph 
operator  you  can  work  three  months  in  the  summer.   You  can  come  right 
away  and  supervise  the  swimming  pool  in  the  summer  and  add  that  to 
your  nine  months  and  you'll  make  almost  as  much  as  you  make  as  a 
telegraph  operator." 

Chall:   So  you  went  into  teaching.   How  did  you  like  it? 

Tyler:   I  liked  it  so  much  I've  been  hooked.   I've  never  wanted  to  be 
anything  but  a  teacher  since.   The  first  day  I  walked  into  the 
classroom,  William  Saszoo,  a  big  Sioux  Indian,  said  to  me,  "We're 
going  to  beat  you  up."  Well,  I  looked  at  him — he  was  much  bigger 
than  I — and  said,  "Of  course  you  can  beat  me  up.   You  don't  need 
anybody  else  to  do  it,  but  you've  still  got  to  do  your  physics." 
But  he  said,  "We're  going  to  beat  you  up."   I  said,  "I  don't  doubt 
that  you  will,  and  you  can,  but  you've  still  got  to  do  your 
physics."  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  Well,  I  said,  "You  want  to 
play  football,  don't  you?"  He  said,  "Hell,  yes,  that's  the  only 
reason  I  go  to  high  school."  "Well,  to  play  football  you've  got  to 
be  eligible."   "Yes."   "To  be  eligible,  you've  got  to  pass  this 
course.   To  pass  this  course,  you've  got  to  do  your  physics."   "You 
mean  to  say  that  even  if  I  beat  you  up  I've  got  to  do  physics?"   I 
said,  "Yes."   "Then  what  the  hell  is  the  use  of  beating  you  up?"   I 
said,  "I  don't  know.   Let's  go  into  the  laboratory  and  get  the  stuff 
out  to  work  with." 
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Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler; 


Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


But,  we  had  a  very  heterogeneous  crowd.   That's  why  I  got  so 
interested.   About  a  fourth  of  the  group  were  Indians;  there  were 
three  Indian  reservations  that  had  their  agencies  at  Pierre.   About 
a  fourth  of  the  kids  were  children  of  cow  punchers;  there  wasn't 
another  high  school  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.   About  a 
fourth  of  the  kids  were  the  children  of  the  state  officers.   For 
example,  Ernest  Lawrence,  who  built  the  first  cyclotron,  was  in  my 
physics  class. 

Really? 

Because  his  father  was  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 

Pierre.   So  they  happened  to  live  in  Pierre,  although  he  was  of 

Norwegian  background,  as  you  know,  and  went  from  there  first  to  St. 
Olaf's  College. 

But  about  a  fourth  of  the  kids  were  then  the  children  of  the 
people  who  provided  the  local  services.   So  such  a  heterogeneous 
group,  it  was  wonderful  to  teach  them. 

You  were  teaching  physics  mainly,  and  what  else? 

In  that  class.   I  also  taught  biology.   They  alternated  in  those 
days  physics  and  chemistry.   Biology  every  year,  for  the  tenth 
grade,  physics,  tenth  and  eleventh,  chemistry  in  the  twelfth.   And 
they  alternated  the  times  we  taught  them.   And  I  also  taught  mathe 
matics.   I  taught  geometry. 


How  did  this  heterogeneous  group  get  along? 
themselves  socially? 


Did  they  separate 


Well,  in  a  small  town...   Pierre  was  only  three  thousand  population 
even  though  it  was  the  capital  of  the  state.   The  state  only  had 
less  than  half  a  million  people  at  that  time,  scattered  over  a  state 
twice  the  size  of  New  York  state.   Awful  lot  of  badlands,  as  they 
called  it,  in  South  Dakota.   But  the  answer  is,  as  far  as  class 
parties  and  everything,  everybody  was  commingling. 

Chall:   They  were? 

Tyler:   They  never  thought  of  differences.   Kids  don't  think  of  the 
differences  much. 

Chall:   I  just  wondered  whether  there  was  a  difference  culturally  and 

socially,  let's  say,  between  the  Indians  and  the  children  of  the 
civil  servants? 

Tyler:   Well,  most  of  the  Indians  were  boys.   Most  Indian  parents  didn't  let 
girls  go  to  high  school — when  they  became  adolescent  they  were  often 
married  very  shortly,  so  most  of  them  were  boys.   They  loved  all 
kinds  of  play  and  stuff  with  the  others.   No,  until  you  got  to  a 
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Tyler:   city  life,  I  had  never  heard  of  the  idea  of  separation.   Of  course, 
I  got  most  separation  when  I  went,  in  1927,  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  where  you  had  racial  segregation. 

Chall:   But  it  was  not  the  same  among  the  Indians  and  the  Caucasians? 
That's  interesting. 

Tyler:   Of  course,  people  recognized  there  were  differences  in  money  and 

other  things  and  took  that  for  granted.   The  Indians  lived  differ 
ently  from  persons  who  were  in  other  circumstances. 

Chall:   But  in  the  schools  they  were  expected  to  achieve  in  the  same  way? 
The  expectation  was  that  they  would  all  study  and  graduate? 

Tyler:   If  they  went  to  high  school  in  those  days,  they  didn't  have  to 
because  of  compulsory  attendance,  it  was  because  the  parents  of 
somebody  said,  "You've  got  to  go  on  and  do  more."   So  they  all  were 
expected  to  achieve.   If  they  went  to  play  football  they  still  had 
to  pass  the  courses. 

Chall:  Yes.   Now  in  1921  according  to  Who ' s  Who  you  were  married. 

Tyler:  In  August  31,  1921. 

Chall:  Did  you  marry  somebody  while  you  were  in  Doane? 

Tyler:  I  married  someone  that  I  met  at  Doane,  yes. 

I  was  manager  of  the  Glee  Club  in  that  year,  my  senior  year. 
Our  Glee  Club  took  trips  around,  all  over  the  West  during  the  Easter 
vacation.   One  of  the  features  was  having  skits.   We  had  two  women, 
one  who  was  a  pianist,  and  Flora,  who  was  what  is  called  an  elocu 
tionist  in  those  days,  who  gave  little  skits.   Since  I  was  the 
manager,  I  took  care  to  see  that  they  got  proper  placements. 
Usually  Congregational  churches  would  call  and  arrange  for  these  and 
used  them  as  benefits  for  their  affairs.   But  that's  where  I  got 
acquainted  with  her. 

Chall:   I  see.   So  your  wife  was  Flora? 

Tyler:  Yes. 

Chall:   And  what  was  her  last  name?   Her  maiden  name? 

Tyler:   Flora  Volz.   Her  parents  came  from  Russia.   You  know,  when  Catherine 
the  German,  was  the  Czarina,  or  whatever  they  call  it  in  Russia,  the 
Cossacks  were  not  agricultural.   She  brought  Germans  over  to  settle 
in  agriculture  along  the  Volga  Valley.   So  that  they  were  Germans 
who  lived  in  Russia,  that  is,  they  felt  of  themselves  as  German. 
There's  quite  a  settlement  of  them  around  Sutton,  Nebraska,  in  the 
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Tyler:   Little  Blue  Valley.   Both  her  father  and  mother  were  born  in  Russia, 
in  the  German  sector  near  Odessa.   Her  father's  name  was  Volz,  her 
mother's  name  was  Shaeffer — another  German  name. 

Chall:   What  was  she  studying  mainly?  What  was  her  interest?   She  was  an 
elocutionist . 

Tyler:   She  just  finished  her  freshman  year  when  we  were  married. 
Chall:   Did  she  ever  go  back  to  school? 

Tyler:   I  don't  think  so.   After  we  were  divorced  she  went  to  Paris  and  did 
various  bits  and  so  on  on  television  and  other  kinds  of  acting. 
That  was  her  whole  life,  acting. 

Chall:   I  see.   But,  was  she  the  mother  of  your  three  children? 

Tyler:   Helen  will  be  sixty-three  this  year,  and  Ralph,  Jr.  who  was  sixty- 
one  in  May,  and  Ann  who  next  month  will  be  fifty-three. 

Chall:   And  Flora  was  their  mother? 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   How  long  were  you  married  to  her? 

Tyler:   Twenty-one  years.   Well,  actually,  something  over  twenty-one  when 

the  divorce  decree  was  finally  granted,  but  I  left  after  just  about 
twenty-one  years. 

When  I  was  in  Pierre  we  had  no  children.   Helen  was  born 
December  1,  1922  when  we  were  back  living  in  a  small  apartment 
house,  in  Lincoln.   Then  in  1924,  on  May  8  Ralph,  Jr.  was  born,  also 
in  Lincoln.   Then  in  1926,  the  four  of  us — Ann  was  not  born  till  we 
were  in  Columbus — went  to  Chicago  and  rented  an  apartment  on  5128 
Kimbark  Avenue,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  education  building 
there.  That's  where  we  lived  while  I  was  getting  my  doctorate. 

Chall:   For  how  many  years  did  you  teach  in  Pierre? 
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Tyler:   Only  one.   I  planned  to  teach  more,  but  since  I'd  never  had  an 

education  course,  I  decided  that  I  would  take  something  to  learn 

about  education,  in  the  summer  of  1922.   Then  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 
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Tyler:   Professor  Herbert  Brownell,  who'd  been  a  next  door  neighbor  of  ours 
in  Peru,  Nebraska,  was  then  professor,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.   Due  to  a  number 
of  things  that  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  he  said  to  me,  "I'd  like 
to  have  you  stay  on  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  I'd  like  to  have 
you  teach  one  course  to  veterans  who've  returned  from  the  war  who 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  physics.   You're  an  excellent 
teacher  of  physics.   If  you  would  teach  that  course  and  then  teach 
two  courses  in  the  high  school,  we  would  be  able  to  pay  you  enough 
so  you  could  live  and  get  your  master's."  So  I  stayed. 

I  did  not  return  to  Pierre,  but  I  stayed  and  taught  a  course  in 
physics  for  the  veterans  who  had  no  adequate  background,  and  taught 
two  courses  in  the  high  school. 

Then  the  next  year,  they  had  me  become  responsible  for 
supervising  the  practice  teachers  of  science,  as  well  as  teaching 
in  the  high  school,  University  High  School.   So  that  continued.   I 
got  my  master's  in  1923. 

In  1926,  in  the  early  spring,  Professor  Brownell  said  to  me, 
"Sam  wants  to  go  ahead  and  get  a  doctorate."   (Sara  was  his  son  who 
was  about  my  age;  we  started  kindergarten  together  when  he  lived 
next  door.   Sam  was  then  a  superintendent  of  a  small  town  east  of 
Lincoln.)   "I  think  he  should,  and  I'm  going  to  loan  him  enough 
money  so  he  can  do  so.   I  think  he  should  go  to  Yale  where  Frank 
Spaulding  is  in  charge  of  educational  administration,  a  man  who  has 
excellent  theoretical  background  and  who  was  superintendent  of 
Cleveland."  He  went  on  to  say,  "Because  I  think  of  you  as  one  of  my 
boys,  I  would  like  to  loan  you  the  money  to  go  and  get  your 
doctorate.  But  I  think  that  you  should  go  to  Chicago  because  you're 
a  scientist  and  Charles  Judd  is  the  most  outstanding  scientific 
person  in  education."  He  got  his  Ph.D.  with  Wilhelm  Wundt  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  and  was  the  son  of  a  missionary  to  India.   In 
fact,  Judd  was  born  in  India.   So  that's  how,  in  September  of  '26, 
I  got  to  Chicago. 

Sam  Brownell  later,  as  you  know,  became  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  then  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Detroit.   His 
brother,  Herbert,  was  the  attorney  general  under  Eisenhower  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

Chall:   That  was  a  very  fine  gift  that  he  gave  you,  otherwise  you  might  not 
have  gone  on  to  get  your  Ph.D. 

Tyler:   That's  right.   I  had  not  planned  to  go  that  soon;  I  probably  would 
have  gone  on,  but  probably  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.   But 
loaning  the  money  was  enough  to  enable  me  to  go,  because  at  that 
time  I  had  two  children. 
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Chall:   Yes,  yes,  I  see.   Let's  see,  we  have  about  ten  minutes  before  your 
luncheon  appointment.   Do  you  want  to  be  over  there  at  the 
restaurant  at  eleven-thirty? 

Tyler:   No.   Do  you  remember  Preston  Cutler?   He's  coming  to  join  us  for 
lunch. 

## 
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II   POST  GRADUATE  EDUCATION,  TEACHING,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  TESTING 
1922-1927 

[Interview  2:   July  19,  1985] ## 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  1922-1926 

Chall:   I  wanted  to  go  back  and  pick  up  on  some  of  the  early  history  of  your 
work  with  testing  before  we  get  into  the  Eight-Year  Study,  to  get 
some  of  the  genesis  of  it.   You  told  me  as  we  were  leaving  last  time 
that  you  had  begun  some  testing  when  you  were  working  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  high  school  science  tests. 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   I'd  like  to  know  about  that.   I'd  also  like  to  understand  why  it  was 
you  felt  that  you  needed  testing,  or  what  you  were  testing  for? 

Tyler:   You  know,  I  had  quite  a  background  in  mathematics  and  statistics. 

Testing  as  viewed  by  educational  psychologists  and  psychometrists  at 
the  time  was  largely  a  statistical  process  of  finding  the  questions 
that  would  give  you  a  normal  distribution.   You  could  place  people 
along  the  line  of  that  normal  distribution.   This  notion,  of  course, 
has  profound  implications  and  I  hope  we  can  pursue  it  later. 

There  was  a  man  named  Fordyce,  a  professor  of  educational 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  was  teaching  about 
what  was  called  then  New  Type  tests.   So  I  decided  to  make  my 
master's  thesis  the  development  of  one  of  the  New  Type  tests  and 
show  my  skill  in  doing  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  the  use  of 
statistical  notions.   Since  I  knew  a  good  deal,  or  thought  I  did,  in 
science — I  was  supervising  practice  teachers  in  science,  and 
studying  science,  and  taught  science — I  decided  to  work  on  that. 
Fordyce  was  trying  to  get  the  state  to  use  some  tests  to  see  how 
their  children  were  getting  along  in  different  schools,  so  he  was 
delighted  at  the  idea  that  my  thesis  would  be  a  test  of  high  school 
science  for  the  students  of  the  Nebraska  high  schools.   So  that  was 
what  my  thesis  was. 
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Tyler:   I  got  my  master's  degree  in  August  of  1923  at  the  time  that  I  had 

completed  the  test  and  tried  it  out  in  the  schools  in  the  spring  of 
1923. 

Chall:   What  were  you  testing  to  find  out? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  notion  then  was  that  you  could  find  out  what  they'd 

learned  by  what  they  remembered,  of  what  was  in  their  textbooks. 

The  technical  task  was  just  to  sample  the  content  of  the  text 
books,  ask  questions  on  it,  and  the  children's  responses  were  an 
indication  of  how  much  they'd  learned.   As  it  turned  out,  it  made 
possible  quite  a  development  in  my  thinking  in  '29  when  I  was  asked 
to  take  responsibility  at  the  Ohio  State  University  for  accomplish 
ment  testing.   I  came  to  see  the  holes  in  testing  only  for  memoriza 
tion.   This  wasn't  the  primary  role  of  science.   But  in  any  event, 
what  I  constructed  in  1923  was  a  series  of  questions  built  around 
the  textbooks  used  in  science  in  Nebraska  high  schools.   I  tested 
the  students'  memory  of  items  of  information  that  appeared  in  those 
textbooks. 

Chall:   So  it  was  just  an  examination  of  what  they  had  learned? 

Tyler:   It  was  assumed  that  what  they  were  supposed  to  learn  was  memoriza 
tion  of  facts  rather  than  what  later  became  a  contribution  that  I 
tried  to  make — the  notion  that  evaluation  had  to  start  with  objec 
tives.   What  were  they  really  trying  to  teach  children?  Not  assume 
that  they  were  just  trying  to  have  them  memorize  material,  but  also 
to  understand  and  use  it.   I  realize  now  that  I  was  wondering  about 
this  even  as  a  student  at  Doane. 

Chall:   At  the  time  that  you  did  this,  though,  at  the  University  of 

Nebraska,  that  was  considered  the  thing  to  do,  the  way  to  test? 

Tyler:   That's  what  all  tests  were  then. 

Chall:   Yes.   Did  you  devise  anything  new  to  test  their  knowledge  for  your 
thesis? 

Tyler:   I  went  through  the  process  that  was  used  by  people  making  the  so- 
called  New  Type  tests,  sampling  systematically  the  content  of  the 
textbook.   Developing  questions  on  that  content,  trying  out  the  test 
in  terms  of  giving  it  and  discovering  how  difficult  and  so  on.   Then 
selecting  from  that  total  list  of  questions  tried  out,  a  number  that 
was  reasonable.   In  this  case,  I  think  a  forty-minute  test  so  it 
could  be  done  within  a  class  period.   Selecting  those  that  would 
make  a  nice  distribution  of  questions  from  the  easy  to  the  hard  ones. 
So  I  used  what  was  considered  the  proper  techniques  to  develop  a 
test  appropriate  for  what  was  being  taught  in  the  Nebraska  high 
schools. 
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Chall; 

Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


What  were  the  machines  or  the  method  you  used  to  grade  the  tests? 
You  know,  you  couldn't  just  put  it  into  a  sensor  with  a  black  pencil. 

Oh,  no.   Not  in  those  days. 

How  did  you  handle  that  in  those  faraway  days? 

This  test  was  a  multiple  response  test,  some  five  alternatives  for 
each  question.   You  laid  the  key  by  the  side  of  it  and  went  through 
and  marked  the  answers.   In  fact,  the  Iowa  every-pupil  test  for  the 
whole  state,  until,  at  least  1960,  was  entirely  scored  by  a  crew  of 
student-wives  at  Iowa  City  who  had  a  stack  of  thousands  of  papers. 
They  could  do  it  very  quickly.   In  fact,  for  a  long  time,  Lindquist, 
who  was  in  charge  of  that,  maintained  that  it  was  silly  to  use  a 
test  scoring  machine  because  it  was  no  more  accurate  and  it  was  more 
costly  and  not  any  quicker  than  this.   You  could  learn  to  do  it  by 
hand.   Just  as  people  now  are  finding  that  word  processing  may  give 
you  a  mechanical  guide  but  if  you're  a  good  typist  you  can  do  it 
faster  than  you  can  by  using  word  processing,  and  it's  cheaper.   Not 
all  machines,  in  other  words,  are  necessarily  more  efficient. 


You 


True  enough.   You  were  teaching  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
were  supervising  the  science  teachers,  is  that  right? 

The  practice  teachers,  and  teaching  a  course  or  two  in  the  University 
High  School. 

Is  that  where  you  began  to  get  into  your  subconscious  someplace  the 
ideas  that  you  carried  forward  in  your  career?   For  example,  to 
understand  who  the  students  were  and  what  their  backgrounds  were, 
why  they  were  studying,  what  they  were  studying?   Did  that  seem  to  be 
percolating  in  the  back  of  your  mind  at  that  time? 

Well,  that  was  also  the  education  which  I  had  been  brought  up 
knowing  in  the  small  towns  of  Nebraska,  and  then  in  college.   I 
think  I  told  you  that  our  teachers  would  find  something  interesting 
and  invite  their  class  to  come  and  talk  about  it.   After  about  the 
second  or  third  year  at  least,  they  would  invite  them  to  their  homes 
to  discuss  the  things  they  were  reading.   So  that  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  understood  the  students  and  understood  what  kinds  of  ques 
tions  could  be  asked  to  begin  to  keep  him  thinking  and  so  on  was 
something  I  was  quite  conscious  of  from  my  own  experience. 

Did  you  carry  on  this  practice  when  you  were  at  Nebraska  with  your 
students,  your  practice  teachers? 

For  example,  Loren  Eiseley,  who  was  a  very  famous  anthropologist  who 
wrote  the  Infinitude  of  Time  and  won  a  prize  for  his  science  writing, 
was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  when  he  passed 
away  some  years  ago.   He  was  a  student  in  the  University  High 
School.   The  section  where  the  university  was,  was  a  low  income 
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Tyler:   section  of  the  city  down  near  the  railroad  tracks.   It  was  difficult 
to  get  kids  in  the  University  High  School  who  represented  the  whole 
range.   Because  in  contrast  to  many  other  university  high  schools 
where  they're  largely  the  children  of  the  faculty,  the  faculty 
didn't  live  near  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  students  were 
mostly,  what  would  be  called  today,  slum  kids. 

Loren  Eiseley's  father  had  been  a  Shakespearian  actor  in  the 
stock  companies  that  went  around.   But  when  motion-pictures  came  in, 
stock  companies  lost  out.   He  was  making  his  way  as  a  painter, 
painting  walls  in  houses  and  so  on.   His  wife  was  stone  deaf;  she 
was  a  deaf  mute.   So,  when  this  boy  was  growing  up  in  the  very  early 
stages,  sitting  at  the  table  eating,  the  mother  couldn't  talk,  the 
father,  then  having  nothing  to  say  to  the  kid,  would  declaim  Shake 
spearian  stuff  all  the  time.   If  you've  ever  read  his  book,  the 
Infinitude  of  Time,  and  other  things  which  he  wrote,  you'll  see  that 
he  has  a  beautiful  diction  of  Shakespeare  which  he  got  because  he 
listened  to  his  father  all  the  time,  since  his  mother  couldn't  talk. 

I  got  to  know  him  well.   Later  he  was  a  fellow  at  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  we  talked  again 
about  our  experiences  when  he  was  just  a  high  school  student.   But 
then  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  linguistics  that  way,  that  one 
develops  the  patterns  of  speech  from  what  he  hears,  which  is 
sensible.   But  lots  of  people  didn't  understand  that,  for  example, 
if  a  Southern  woman  had  a  child  brought  up  by  a  black  maid,  the  kid 
took  the  language  of  the  maid  more  than  the  language  of  the  mother, 
and  so  on. 

Chall:   So  your  students  there  were  from  the,  as  you  would  say,  low  income 
group? 

Tyler:   They  were  the  people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  they  were  not 
upper  income,  they  were  more  of  what  would  be  called  in  the  present 
categories  the  lower  middle  and  upper  lower  classes. 

Chall:   What  was  their  attitude  toward  school  and  towards  science, 
specifically? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  had  some  very  good  teachers  in  the  University  High 
School.   They  expected  to  be  stimulated  and  I  found  them  very 
interested  if  you  got  them  doing  things.   For  example,  in  those  days 
we  constructed  a  wireless — what's  now  called  radio — in  order  to 
listen  to  things  over  that.   They  had  constructive  things  to  do. 
They  were  greatly  excited  about  science,  including  girls  as  well  as 
boys. 

Chall:   So  the  objective  was  to  stimulate  them  by  making  them  feel  that 
they  were  doing  something  useful? 
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Tyler:   Well,  teaching  things  that  they  saw  they  could  use  was  most 
interesting  to  them. 

Chall:   Were  many  of  them  going  on  to  college?  Were  you  working  in  that 
direction? 

Tyler:   Well,  in  those  days,  let's  see,  1920.   In  the  first  place,  the  number 
that  graduated  from  high  school  at  that  time  was  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  age  group,  and  about  half  of  them  went  to  college,  about 
ten  percent.   Well,  I  would  say  that  out  of  that  group,  perhaps,  out 
of  a  class  of  forty,  typically  two  or  three  would  go  on  to  college. 

Chall:   So  that  was  not  mass  education  as  we  know  it  today. 

Tyler:   Well,  that  was  mass  education  then.   The  alternatives  to  the  parents 
are:   "How  much  if  I  invest  more?   How  much  will  they  be  able  to  do 
better?"   In  those  days  a  high  school  education  typically  repre 
sented  the  highest  level  reached  by  those  who  were  the  leaders  in 
things,  and  so  parents  didn't  think  college  was  important  except  for 
those  who  were  deeply  interested  in  education  or  had  high  ambition 
for  their  kids.   If  you're  going  to  get  a  job  as  a  teller  in  the 
bank,  for  example,  which  was  a  pretty  good  thing  for  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  it  required  no  more  than  a  high  school  education. 

Chall:   Were  they  all  getting  the  same  basic  education  in  the  science 
classes  however  regardless  of  whether  they  were  going  on? 

Tyler:   Yes,  they  all  got  the  same. 
Chall:   The  same  courses? 

Tyler:   So-called  "tracking"  was  characteristic  only  of  large  cities;  you 
couldn't  track  in  a  school  that  didn't  have  enough  students. 

Chall:   What  about  the  results  of  this  experience  you  had  with  all  the 

children  receiving  the  same  basic  science  education,  moving  through 
without  tracking?  What's  your  opinion  of  tracking? 

Tyler:   It's  been  a  bad  idea.   Again  and  again,  studies  show  that  students 
aren't  doing  any  better,  and  it  doesn't  give  enough  stimulation  by 
having  variety  in  the  class  that  would  be  provided.   There  are 
various  explanations;  you've  probably  read  the  literature  of  this. 
The  sociologists  who  say  it  was  the  effort  of  the  upper  middle  class 
to  keep  their  kids  out  of  contact  with  the  lower  classes.   Whatever 
the  reason,  I  think  there  were  some  who  really  thought  that  if  you 
have  people  all  alike  it  would  be  better  teaching  them  rather  than 
understanding  that  learning  is  largely  the  give  and  take  of  ideas 
from  others.   If  you  have  them  all  alike,  it's  boring  rather  than 
interesting. 
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Tyler:   Tracking  has  continued,  and  is  still  strongly  supported  by, 

especially  by,  the  upper  middle  class  who  think  that  their  students 
are  better  and  they  ought  to  be  in  a  better  section. 


The  University  of  Chicago,  1926-1927 


Chall:   From  the  University  of  Nebraska  you  went  to  the  University  of 

Chicago  to  get  your  Ph.D.  and  you  told  me  last  week  how  that  came 
about,  because  of  the  generosity  of  Professor  Brownell. 

Tyler:   He  loaned  me  the  money  to  go  ahead.   It  was  very  helpful.   My 

ambition  at  that  time,  financially  was  to  some  day  be  like  Professor 
Brownell,  who  as  the  head  of  the  department,  got  a  salary  of  $4,000. 
My  salary  was  only  $1,400.   So  it  was  a  great  disappointment  when  I 
was  finishing  my  doctorate  to  be  told  that  the  legislature  of 
Nebraska — because  the  Depression  had  already  hit  the  farm  state — was 
unable  to  provide  that  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  that  they'd 
planned.   This  was  the  thing  in  those  days  to  develop.   So  there  was 
no  place  for  me  at  the  university  except  the  position  that  I  left  at 
$1,400.   I  was  very  much  distressed. 

Then  Arnold  King,  a  classmate  of  mine  in  some  of  my  courses  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  who  was  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  came  to  me  and  said  that  he'd  been  asked  by  Dean 
Walker,  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  find  a  person  to  take  the  place  of  M.  Rex  Tribue  who 
was  on  leave  to  participate  in  a  survey  of  education  being  conducted 
in  New  Jersey.   They  needed  somebody  with  a  background  in  testing, 
and  so  on.   He  said,  "I  checked  in  the  records  office,  and  you've 
got  just  what  we  want.   Would  you  like  to  go?   The  salary  is 
$3,500."  Well,  that  suited  me  tremendously.   [laughs] 

Chall:   [laughing]   You  were  almost  at  the  top  already. 

Tyler:   Well,  actually  I  was  better  off  than  if  I'd  gone  back  to  Nebraska. 


Leading  Schools  of  Education  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 


Chall:   I  know  that  the  experience  at  the  University  of  Chicago  was  a  mind- 
opening  one  for  you.   I'm  sure  that  it's  been  written  about  and 
you've  told  about  it  many  times,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  give 
me  what  you  think  we  ought  to  know  that  may  not  already  be  totally 
on  the  record. 
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Chall:   Was  the  University  of  Chicago  considered  at  that  time  the  place  for 
seminal  research  and  study  in  education? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  two  institutions  that  had  the  greatest  reputations  in 

graduate  work  in  education  were  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  there  were  followers  in  each  group  so 
it's  hard  to  say  which  had  the  greatest  reputation.   But  they  were 
rather  different  reputations. 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Tyler:   The  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  not  only  had  [Edward]  Thorndike,  a 

seminal  psychologist,  who'd  gotten  his  degree  under  William  James  at 
Harvard,  but  they  also  had  [George]  Strayer  and  others  in  the  field 
of  educational  administration.   They  made  a  business  of  going  out 
over  the  country  and  trying  to  place  their  graduates  in  strategic 
positions  so  that  they  in  turn  would  send  people  back.   It  was 
considered  the  great  political  system. 

My  older  brother,  Tracy,  who  was  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Nebraska,  was  advised  right  along  by  the  people  around  Nebraska 
to  go  to  Teachers  College  because  they  would  place  you  in  a  good 
position  as  administrators.   So  they  were  especially  strong  in 
placing  people  in  administration. 

For  example,  although  Ella  Flag  Young,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Chicago,  was  a  Ph.D.  under  John  Dewey  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  superintendent  of  Philadelphia,  George  Stoddard,  the 
superintendent  of  Pasadena,  which  had  a  great  reputation,  John 
Sexton,  a  whole  series  of  superintendents  got  their  degrees  from 
Teachers  College.   It  was  considered,  then,  that  if  you  were  an 
administrator  and  concerned  about  getting  placed  that  was  the  place 
to  go,  Teachers  College. 

Chall:   I  see.   That's  at  an  administrator's  level. 

Tyler:   Now,  Mr.  Brownell  did  not  think  well  of  Teachers  College.   He  said 

to  me,  "Strayer  developed  by  just  getting  superintendents  to  come  in 
and  tell  their  best  practices.   That's  not  the  way  you  build  a 
better  practice."  So  he  advised  his  son  to  go  to  Yale  to  work  with 
Frank  Spaulding.   He  had  been  the  superintendent  of  Minneapolis  and 
Cleveland,  and  then  had  gone  on,  himself,  to  study  sociology,  and 
political  science,  and  so  on,  to  get  ideas  about  administration.   So 
he  felt  that  his  son  should  go  to  Yale  because  that  would  be  sound. 
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Tyler:   I'm  not  myself  arguing  which  was  sounder  because  there're  always 

Chose  partisan  views,  but  he  felt  that  that  would  be  a  sound  educa 
tion.   So  Sam  Brownell  got  his  doctorate  at  Yale,  in  administration, 
rather  than  at  Teacher's  College. 

Chall:   What  about  the  philosophy  of  education?   John  Dewey,  for  example, 
certainly  was  concerned  about  education  per  se,  rather  than  simply 
administration. 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   In  fact,  he  had  no  interest,  direct  interest,  in  adminis 
tration.   The  reason  he  left  Chicago:   his  wife  handled  the  family. 
John  was  very  absent  minded  and  often  would  go  away  without  his  hat 
or  something,  and  his  wife  was  always  watching  him.   She  wanted  to 
be  principal  of  the  Laboratory  School  of  Chicago.   They  had  a 
nepotism  rule  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  reason  why  William 
Rainey  Harper  did  not  appoint  her.   But  in  any  event,  he  would  not 
appoint  her  as  the  principal  of  the  Laboratory  School,  which  Dewey 
had  had  the  ideas  and  so  on  to  develop. 

So,  in  anger,  she  persuaded  him  to  take  a  position  as  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University,  and  he  left  in  1907. 

Chall:   He  was  well  established  already  in  Columbia  by  the  time  you  got 
moving  into  education. 

Tyler:   I  got  acquainted  with  Dewey  in  connection  with  the  Eight-Year  Study. 
We  sought  his  advice  and  counsel  with  regard  to  the  work  we  were 
doing  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Education  Association, 
which  had  been  founded  in  terms  of  his  work. 

Chall:   Was  there  anybody  else  at  Columbia  that  you  ultimately  worked  with 
on  the  Eight-Year  Study? 

Tyler:   Well,  there  were  two.   Teachers  College,  Columbia  then  had  two 

laboratory  schools.   One,  the  old  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School  was 
right  in  their  building.   Then  the  one  that  was  founded  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  Abraham  Flexner. 
The  Lincoln  School  was  built  over  at  123rd  Street,  about  three 
blocks  away  from  Teachers  College,  a  new  school. 

They  brought  in  a  man,  Otis  Caldwell,  who  was  professor  of 
botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  well-known  scientist,  to 
be  the  first  director  of  the  Lincoln  School.   It,  like  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  was  governed  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

Both  of  those  schools  were  participants  in  the  Eight-Year  Study 
I'll  discuss  later.   At  that  time,  for  example  when  I  came,  the  head 
of  the  Lincoln  School  was  Jesse  Newlon,  who  had  been  superintendent 
of  Denver.   The  director  of  the  curriculum  there  was  Harold  Rugg, 
who  had  been  a  professor  at  Chicago,  and  the  person  working  on 
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Tyler:   developing  the  social  studies  curriculum  under  Rugg  was  Paul  Hanna, 
later  at  Stanford.   He  had  this  big  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house  which 
he  gave  to  the  University  when  he  retired. 

So  there  were  many  people  that  I  worked  with  at  Teachers 
College  in  connection  with  their  laboratory  school. 

Chall:   Was  there  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  the  so-called 

Chicago  school  and  the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  with  respect  to 
educational  philosophy?   Did  that  develop  or  had  it  already  devel 
oped  when  you  were  there? 

Tyler:   Well,  Teachers  College  had  more  variety.   There  was  the  interpreta 
tion  of  Dewey  that  Kilpatrick  made.   William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  came  out  of  Mercer  College  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  a  fundamentalist  college  at  that  time.   He  saw  the  light 
when  he  was  getting  his  doctorate  at  Columbia,  Teachers  College, 
where  he  worked  some  with  John  Dewey  and  he  became  an  extreme 
expounder  of  progressivism  as  he  saw  it.   Because  he  had  had  such  an 
emotional  experience  getting  away  from  fundamentalism,  this  new  view 
or  more  humanistic  view  of  life,  had  tremendous  influence  upon  him 
and  upon  his  classes.   He  had  very  large  classes  in  the  summer,  and 
it  was  almost  like  a  revival  meeting  when  he  met  them. 

As  a  contrast,  in  the  same  institution,  Teachers  College,  was 
William  Bagley,  who  was  what  was  called  an  essentialist .   He  said, 
"Whatever  you  can  say  about  the  interests  of  the  child  and  so  on, 
the  essential  things  to  learn  are  the  subject  matters  that  have 
accumulated,  the  cultural  heritage."  So  these  two  would  go  up  and 
down  the  country  at  the  educational  meetings  debating  against  each 
other  on  the  importance  of  the  essentialist  view  or  the  progressive 
view  of  things.   So  it  wasn't  just  the  institution;  that  depended  on 
which  branch  of  the  institution  you  wanted  to  be  with.   It  was  as 
though  you  had  a  theological  seminary  in  which  you  had  some 
Catholics  and  some  Protestants,  then  some  southern  Baptists, 
[laughs] 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


I  see.  What  about  the  University  of  Chicago  at  that  time? 
there  that  kind  of  dichotomy? 


Was 


The  University  of  Chicago  was  much  interested  in  developing  what 
[Charles]  Judd  called  the  science  of  education.   He  got  his  degree 
with  Wilhelm  Wundt.   He  was  much  interested  in  understanding  rather 
than  promoting  a  particular  doctrine.   He  brought  in,  as  professor 
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Tyler:   of  administration,  Henry  Morrison,  who  was  then  the  commissioner  of 
education  in  New  Hampshire.   He  was  a  hard-nosed  New  Englander,  very 
erudite,  and  he  developed  early  what  is  now  called  Mastery  Learning. 

He  had  a  book  in  1924,  Morrison  did,  called  The  Practice  o_f 
Teaching  _in  the  Secondary  School.   He  starts  out  by  saying  that  a 
physician  does  his  work  well  if  he  first  diagnoses  the  disease,  and 
then  follows  what  is  required  to  deal  with  that  disease  rather  than 
using  the  universal  nostrum.   He  said,  "Teaching  is  carried  on  best 
if  you  first  identify  where  the  student  is,  and  then  deal  from  that 
point."  And  so  he  was  made  head  of  the  Laboratory  School  around 
1920  when  he  came  in  there,  and  he  got  all  the  teachers  in  the  high 
school  involved  in  developing  mastery  learning. 

They  had  a  series  of  units  and  a  student  went  through  the  units 
as  rapidly  as  he  could,  but  he  had  to  master  the  basic  concepts  or 
principles  or  skills.   Each  unit  would  state  what  its  essentials  were 
to  begin  with;  then  they  moved  on  each  unit  in  that  way.   That  is 
what  Benjamin  Bloom  at  Chicago  resurrected  later.   I  think  he  was 
quite  familiar  with  Morrison's  work  and  has  never  claimed  to  be  the 
founder,  although  he's  often  called  the  founder  of  mastery  learning. 
It  was  that  kind  of  thing  that  Judd  was  interested  in — finding 
things  that  had  a  scientific  basis,  studying  their  results,  seeing 
how  they  worked,  modifying  them,  working  at  it  that  way  rather  than 
promoting  a  fundamental  shift  in  philosophy  and  suddenly  all  things 
are  changed.   He  felt  you  had  to  move  step  by  step,  which  is  my  view 
too,  no  doubt  partly  influenced  by  him,  but  partly  influenced  by 
life  experience. 

So,  in  curriculum  you  had  [Franklin]  Bobbitt,  who  had  worked 
with  the  Los  Angeles  schools  trying  to  develop  a  curriculum.   He  had 
Los  Angeles  citizens  write  down  the  activities  they  carried  on  on 
the  ground  that  the  studies  made  by  Thorndike  and  others  showed  that 
if  what  the  student  learned  in  school  was  not  seen  by  him  as  rele 
vant  to  anything  he  was  dealing  with  in  life,  he  memorized  things 
and  forgot  them.   So  Bobbitt 's  effort  was  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  people  were  doing  and  then  how  you  could  teach  kids  to  carry 
the  activities  on  effectively.   There 're  some  logical  holes  in  that, 
of  course.   It  is  not  well-interpreted.   But,  in  any  event,  that  was 
one  view  of  the  curriculum. 

Judd  also  brought  in  W.  W.  Charters,  who  had  been,  when  he 
came,  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Pitts 
burgh.   Charters  at  the  higher  level  had  been  developing  curricula 
for  colleges  in  technical  schools.   For  example,  he  developed  a 
curriculum  for  the  field  of  retailing  at  Carnegie  Tech,  also  at 
Pittsburgh.   Charters  helped  them  develop  the  curriculum  by 
analyzing  just  what  a  retailer  needs  to  do;  what  traits  does  he  need 
in  order  to  do  the  tasks;  how  does  he  learn  how  to  do  them? 
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Studies  Leading  to  the  Ph.D. 

Tyler:   Charters  as  study  director  was  just  starting  the  Commonwealth 

Teacher  Training  study  to  find  out  the  activities  of  teachers.   It 
was  on  that  study  that  Charters  engaged  me  as  a  statistical  person 
to  handle  the  data.   We  got  ultimately  around  two  million  cards; 
teachers  recording  what  they  were  doing,  what  their  activities  were, 
and  what  they  felt  they  needed  to  learn.   I  classified  them  and  the 
book  refers  to  the  thousand  and  one  activities  of  teachers.   They 
were  all  listed  with  a  rating  of  how  important  the  teachers  thought 
they  were,  how  important  supervisors  thought  they  were,  how  diffi 
cult  they  were  to  learn,  and  so  on.   The  kinds  of  things  that  might 
guide  the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  teacher  education  in 
those  days. 

But  that  additional  job,  which  I  worked  on  about  half  time, 
enabled  me,  with  the  amount  I  borrowed,  to  support  a  wife  and 
two  children  and  myself  while  I  got  through  the  graduate  school. 

Chall:   That  was  just  one  year,  which  is  pretty  fast  work. 

Tyler:   Well,  soon  as  I  got  there  I  passed  the  French  and  German  exams  so  I 
didn't  have  to  take  those  courses.   Then  I  passed  the  preliminary 
examinations  in  the  first  month  I  was  there  so  as  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  and  be  able  to  work  on  a  dissertation. 

Chall:   Whirlwind.   I'm  taking  some  of  my  basic  information  now,  which  I 
assume  is  relatively  correct,  from  Joseph  O'Shea's  paper.* 

Tyler:   You  hope  it's  accurate. 

Chall:   Well,  we'll  find  out.   Of  course,  this  is,  as  you  know,  a  distilla 
tion  from  his  dissertation.   Now,  he  discusses  three  of  the 
professors  under  whom  you  studied.   Charters  we  were  just  talking 
about.   What  about  George  S.  Counts? 

Tyler:   He  taught  sociology  of  education  at  that  time.   Counts  had  graduated 
from  Baker  University  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  a  Methodist  institution. 
He  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  graduate  work,  and  did 
his  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  selective  character  of  American 
secondary  education,  in  which,  by  studying  who  finally  graduated  and 
who  entered,  he  identified  the  fact — which  is  now  taken  for 


*Joseph  A.  O'Shea,  "A  Journey  to  the  Midway:  Ralph  Winfield  Tyler," 
Educational  Evaluation  Policy  Analysis,  Winter,  Vol.  7,  Number  4, 
447-459. 
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Tyler:   granted — that  the  upper  middle  class  represented  most  of  the 

students  who  went  on  to  high  school  during  the  period  of  time  that 
he  studied. 

After  he  had  got  his  doctorate,  he  went  to  Yale  to  teach.   He 
was  a  teacher  of  educational  sociology  to  Sam  Brownell,  and  then 
later  to  me.   [laughs] 

Chall:   It  was  a  small  circle. 

Tyler:   Then  he  came  back  to  Chicago  and  then,  after  I  left  there  as  a 
student,  he  went  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  as  professor  of 
education. 

Chall:   There  was  quite  a  bit  of  moving  around  then. 

Tyler:   People  were  thought  to  be  hot  products  because  of  the  quality  of 

their  work,  and  they  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  few  graduate  schools 
of  education  in  those  days. 

ChalL:   In  what  way  did  Counts  influence  you? 

Tyler:   Each  of  us  in  the  class  in  educational  sociology  took  the  responsi 
bility  of  following  a  group  of  immigrants  into  the  Chicago  schools, 
and  what  happened  to  them,  and  how  it  took  place.   I  took  on  the 
Poles,  because  I  had  read  another  Chicago  product,  by  Thomas  and 
Znaniecki,  a  book  called  The  Polish  Peasant  in  America,  showing  the 
tremendous  shift  that  had  to  take  place  from  where  they  were  serfs 
under  the  Russian  czars  in  Poland  and  being  peasants,  then  having  to 
adapt  to  a  city  life  in  Chicago,  and  what  that  meant. 

So  I  explored,  followed  the  experience  of  their  children 
through  the  schools.   They  started  out  bringing  their  priests  with 
them  who  taught  the  kids  in  Polish  in  the  parochial  schools.   Then 
the  parents  wanted  them  to  get  into  the  mainstream  and  get  jobs. 
The  priests,  of  course,  didn't  want  to  give  up  teaching  in  Polish 
because  they  didn't  know  English,  but  the  cardinal  gave  permission 
for  the  youngsters  to  attend  schools  in  English,  and  then  finally 
they  got  into  the  public  schools,  bit  by  bit. 

When  the  Poles  finally  reached  the  place  where  they  named  the 
street  after  them  and  Crawford  Avenue  became  Pulaski,  and  they 
elected  a  district  judge,  Adamowski,  then  the  Poles  accepted  they 
were  in  the  mainstream.   They  no  longer  were  trying  to  get  special 
things  for  their  kids. 

But  learning  about  how  these  new  groups  came  into  the  school 
and  finally  became  American  citizens  was  very  interesting.   In  my 
case  it  was  the  Poles.   Others  did  studies  of  other  groups.   The 
Swedes  and  so  on  were  taken  by  different  students  in  the  class. 
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Chall:   So  Professor  Counts  was  concerned  with  watching  the  immigrants? 

Tyler:   He'd  gotten  his  doctorate  in  Chicago  in  education  under  Judd,  but 

Judd  had  urged  him,  because  he  was  interested  in  sociology,  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  sociology.   So  he  was  much  interested  in  the  empir 
ical  sociology  which  Chicago  was  famous  for  from  the  beginning  under 
Small  and  others.   Going  out  to  really  study,  in  contrast  with 
armchair  reflection,  upon  it,  which  had  been  characteristic  of 
[Graham]  Sumner,  for  example,  at  Yale  in  sociology. 

The  Chicago  school  went  out  and  studied.   You  had  their  disser 
tations.   The  Gold  Coast  and  the  Ghetto,  then  the  study  of  the 
professional  criminals  for  example,  and  so  on.   They  made  empirical 
studies  of  the  social  relations  and  social  class  and  other  back 
grounds  of  various  groups.   So,  that's  what  Counts  got  into,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  have  his  students  do  the  same  thing. 


Digression  into  Past  and  Current  Educational  Concerns 

Chall:   Just  to  push  ahead  a  bit,  you  said  that  you've  been  working  with  the 
Chicago  schools.   You  were  in  Chicago  during  the  last  few  days. 
What  are  you  doing  there? 

Tyler:   What  I  was  doing  Wednesday  in  Chicago  was  meeting  with  a  group  of 

the  science  teachers  in  the  Catholic  high  schools.   In  1983  I  was  a 
part-time  professor  in  the  Loyola  University  in  Chicago.   There,  it 
being  a  Catholic  university,  many  of  the  students  were  in  the 
Catholic  high  schools.   I  worked  in  the  curriculum  field.   Diane 
Schiller,  who  is  professor  in  the  curriculum  field  there,  was  my 
host,  and  I  had  two  classes  that  I  taught  under  her.   I  was  a 
resource  under  her  direction.   She  handled  the  class  and  I  worked 
with  the  students.   So  that  some  of  them  got  started  and  became  much 
interested  in  improving  their  science  programs  in  the  Catholic  high 
schools. 

So,  periodically,  whenever  I  go  back  there,  I  meet  with  them. 
They  then  tell  me  about  the  problems  they're  encountering  and  we 
discuss  them  and  how  they  can  deal  with  them.   That's  what  I  was 
doing  on  Wednesday  with  a  group  of  science  teachers  in  the  Catholic 
high  schools. 

Chall:   You  are  trying  to  evaluate  how  things  are  going.   I  guess  that's 
been  your  long-term  role. 

Tyler:   Why,  yes,  that's  what  I  do  all  the  time.   In  the  University  of 

Massachusetts  where  I'm  still  a  visiting  professor  part  time,  I'm 
working  with  eleven  schools  that  are  trying  to  improve  and  helping 
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Tyler:   them  first  to  identify  where  they  have  serious  problems.   Their 

tendency  is  to  talk  about  the  things  that  bother  them  rather  than 
the  problems  with  their  students'  learning.   Things  that  bother  them 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  students'  learning,  which  is  what 
the  schools  are  about. 

Chall:   Yes.   What  bothers  them?   Is  it  administration? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  might  say  we  don't  have  a  computer.   But  the  question  is, 
how's  that  affecting  your  students?  Who  are  the  kids  who  aren't 
learning?   Let's  look  to  them  first,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  get  away 
from  the  tendency  to  blame  the  lack  of  things  to  explain  your  frus 
trations.    It's  a  very  common  tendency.   If  you  ask  doctors,  first 
they'll  start  talking  about  their  problems,  rather  than  about  the 
patients  who  are  not  getting  well.   You  have  to  start  looking  at  the 
situation  quite  differently.   [chuckles] 

One  of  the  first  things  you  have  to  do  if  you're  going  to 
improve  the  quality  of  an  organization,  you've  got  to  go  back  to  the 
functions  of  the  organization  and  how  well  these  functions  are  being 
served. 

Chall:   Is  the  reason  that  some  people  aren't  learning  any  different 

today  from  what  it  was  in  the  early  days  when  you  were  teaching? 

Tyler:   The  difference  was  in  the  fact  that  who  was  expected  to  learn  has 
differed.   For  example,  quite  obviously  before  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  South,  they  didn't  expect  the  blacks  to  learn,  so 
they  didn't  see  any  problems  of  learning  there.  As  soon  as  you 
begin  to  say,  "Black  children  can  learn,"  you've  got  to  show  them. 
In  the  old  South  when  I  worked  in  North  Carolina  you  had  to  show 
them,  because  the  general  hearsay  is,  "Well,  they  can't  learn,"  so 
you  don't  have  any  problems  if  you  don't  expect  something. 

So  the  differences  are  when  we  started  out  as  a  country  the 
leaders  felt  we  ought  to  have  universal  education  for  citizens.   But 
who  was  defined  as  a  citizen?   It  was  quite  clear  if  you  read 
Jefferson's  Plan  for  Education  in  Virginia  that  he  thought  that  the 
citizens  that  really  make  decisions  are  a  small  fraction.   Most  of 
them  couldn't  learn  those  things  and  so  on.   So  there  was  no  sense 
of  problem  until  you  begin  to  have  ambitions  that  are  not  being  met 
and  then  you  begin  to  see  problems. 

When  we  began  to  learn  that  more  people  could  learn,  then  came 
the  development  of  the  so-called  intelligence  test,  which  was 
largely  a  test  of  whether  the  kids  responded  like  middle  class 
children.   It  became  a  way  of  saying  "they're  not  intelligent." 
[Lewis]  Terman  over  here,  who  was  a  great  propounder,  translated  the 
Simon-Binet  test  into  the  Stanford  Intelligence  Test.   He  was  very 
convinced  that  if  they  made  a  low  score  on  that,  they  were  very  low, 
they  were  incapable  of  learning.   Mary  Kohler,  the  judge  of  the 
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Tyler:   family  court  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time,  was  advised  by  him, 
"When  you  get  a  girl  who  makes  a  low  score  on  that  test  who's 
delinquent,  have  her  sterilized  so  that  she  won't  produce  others." 
So  Mary  told  me  that  she  had  dozens  of  girls  who  were  sterilized. 

Now  she  knows,  of  course,  that  that  was  just  because  those  kids 
hadn't  learned  the  things  that  middle  class  kids  had  learned.   As 
long  as  you  felt  you  found  that  these  kids  couldn't  learn  you  didn't 
worry  about  their  learning. 

Lewis  Terman  was  the  great  psychologist  with  Stanford  Univer 
sity.   His  thousand  gifted  children  who  were  identified  are  still 
being  studied.   They're  followed  through  on  their  lives.   They're 
reaching  retirement  age  now. 

Chall:   Coming  back  to  George  Counts — were  you  encouraged  and  were  the 
students  encouraged  to  expect  that  Polish  children  could  learn? 

Tyler:   Well,  yes,  but  also  Dewey  had  a  philosophy  about  learning.   When  I 

came  back  to  Chicago  as  chairman,  I  had  access  to  all  the  things  Dewey 
had  written.   He  was  the  dean  ahead  of  Judd;  and  I  followed  Judd,  so 
there  was  just  one  in  between.   I  went  through  his  logs.   He  made  a 
statement  one  time  when  he'd  been  experimenting  with  the  children's 
projects.   He  said,  "Every  child  that  we've  had  in  this  experiment 
can  learn.   The  problem  isn't  educability  of  children,  the  problem 
is  the  ingenuity  of  ourselves  as  teachers  to  find  ways  of  stimu 
lating  and  guiding  them."   So  that  Dewey  had  this  vision  around  1901 
or  '02  about  the  time  I  was  born. 

It  seems  so  commonplace.   I  was  working  with  teachers  in 
Detroit  in  1968,  having  the  teachers  go  out  with  me  and  watch  the 
children  at  play  during  vacation  time.   They  learn  many  things  right 
away.   So,  I  questioned,  "Why  is  it  that  if  they  can  learn  those 
things — it's  just  the  same  things  you're  talking  about — why  can't 
they  learn  the  others?"  Of  course,  that's  when  you  get  into 
principles  of  learning. 

Chall:   Is  the  problem  how  you  motivate  teachers  to  teach? 

Tyler:   Well,  now  what  are  you  talking  about?   How  do  you  improve  teaching? 

Chall:   Yes,  how  do  you  improve  teaching? 

Tyler:   How  do  you  improve  teaching,  or  how  do  you  improve  the  learning  of 
children? 

Chall:   If  you  say  all  children  can  learn  and  it's  a  matter  of  stimulating 
them,  then  wouldn't  the  important  factor  be  the  role  of  teachers  in 
this? 
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Some  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Learning 

Tyler:   We  say  all  children  can  learn.   But  when  you  have  a  particular  child 
the  question  is,  is  he  or  she  learning  the  things  that  are 
necessary?   At  least  these  conditions  are  essential  and  further 
research  may  add  some  more,  perhaps.   The  first  condition  is:   does 
he  want  to  learn?   That's  where  you  get  into  the  motivation.   Why 
does  this  child  put  forth  effort  and  that  one  is  listless?   Do  you 
discover  he  doesn't  see  anything  useful  to  him?   For  example,  kids 
who've  been  in  a  family  where  nobody's  read  to  them  might  see  books 
as  a  bunch  of  hieroglyphics.  Like  an  Oriental  watching  a  baseball 
game,  what's  this  all  about?   There's  nothing  there  that's  worth 
trying  to  understand. 

The  next  condition:  Has  the  teacher  made  it  clear  to  the  stu 
dent  what  it  is  he's  trying  to  learn?   It's  easy  to  get  on  a  bicycle 
and  show  the  kid  what  a  boy  riding  a  bicycle  is  but  the  teacher  may 
not  be  able  to  have  him  understand  what  is  going  on  in  her  head  that 
she  calls  adding  and  arithmetic. 

The  third  condition:   After  having  a  desire  to  learn  and  seeing 
more  or  less  clearly  what  it  is  I'm  trying  to  learn,  I  get  a  chance 
to  undertake  a  task  that  requires  me  to  put  forth  effort.   It  goes 
beyond  where  I  am  but  I  can  master  it.   So  I  try  it  and  it  stretches 
me  and  I  succeed  and  I'm  excited  and  I  try  again.   They  may  have  set 
either  too  difficult  a  task,  so  he  tried  and  can't  do  it  and  finally 
gives  up,  or  so  easy  it's  just  child's  play,  and  he  says,  "There's 
nothing  to  that,"  and  he  doesn't  put  forth  any  effort.   So  the  need 
is  to  get  a  learning  task  that  is  right  for  the  child. 

With  the  achievement  of  the  task  comes  the  fourth  condition: 
The  effort  is  ultimately  to  get  the  reward  out  of  the  satisfaction 
of  really  having  accomplished  it.  The  kid  will  be  rewarded  if  he 
can  now  handle  the  bicycle  and  ride  it  down  the  street;  you  don't 
have  to  pat  him  on  the  back.  But  sometimes  it's  hard  to  find  the 
immediate  rewards. 

What  we  did  in  Detroit,  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  think  I've 
told  you.   The  teachers  agreed,  in  each  of  the  four  schools,  to  take 
on  two  more  children  in  each  class  so  they  could  free  one  teacher  to 
work  with  the  parents  at  home.   We  explained  to  the  parents  that 
when  the  child  had  learned  a  little  bit  of  reading,  have  him  read  to 
you.   That  was  a  great  reward  to  the  kids.   They  could  go  home  and 
read  to  their  mothers. 

Or  when  they've  learned  a  little  arithmetic,  have  him  or  her 
figure  out  what  the  groceries  are  going  to  cost,  or  how  much  we  can 
afford  that  day,  and  so  on.   So  that  as  far  as  possible  we  aimed  at 
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Tyler:   what  is  called  intrinsic  rewards.   You  get  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  do  it  rather  than  just  having  somebody  praising  you  or 
getting  a  grade  for  it. 

But  in  any  event,  there's  got  to  be  a  reward  system  or  he  gets 
bored  with  doing  the  same  thing.   Or  if  he  doesn't  succeed,  you  use 
some  feedback  system  like,  well,  "I'm  sorry,  you  didn't  quite  make 
it,  let's  try  again."  and  so  on.   That  kind  of  encouragement. 

A  fifth  condition:   There  has  to  be  a  continuing  sequential 
development.   One  of  the  problems  of  the  undereducated  kids  getting 
jobs  is  that  the  only  job  open  to  them  usually  is  one  that  is  a 
dead  end.   They  don't  have  any  chance  to  go  on  and  learn  something 
to  build  on  what  they've  already  learned. 

One  of  the  suburbs  of  Minneapolis  found  it  possible  to  get 
several  different  small  organizations  to  employ  young  students  in 
sequential  work  tasks.   As  they  learned  a  few  skills  in  initial 
employment,  they  could  move  them  on  to  another  employer  where  new 
skills  were  learned.   For  example,  the  filling  station  would  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  some  of  the  clerical  work  and  so  on.   They  could 
keep  learning  and  get  sequential  development.   A  sixth  condition: 
To  generalize  from  learning  and  transfer  what  is  learned  to  new 
situations  where  the  learning  is  relevant. 

Well,  those  are  illustrations  of  conditions  in  learning.   When 
you  say,  "methods,"  that  to  most  people  seems  to  refer  to  some  kind 
of  stage  where  the  teacher  is  a  performer  and  acts  out  a  role  in  the 
play,  rather  than  considering  the  question  of,  "How  do  I  understand 
this  child  and  help  him  step-by-step  to  learn  the  things  I  should 
try  to  teach  him?" 

Chall:   Who's  working  on  applying  these  principles  these  days  besides  you? 
Are  others  trained  to  look  at  learning  or  teaching  in  this  fashion? 

Tyler:   Well,  there's  a  group  at  what's  called  the  Learning  Research  and 

Development  Center  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  where  a  number  of 
people  are  working  with  the  schools  in  that  city.   One  could  go  on. 
There  is  the  University  of  Massachusetts  where  I'm  working  now.   And 
I'm  sure  we'll  find  others. 

One  of  my  students,  Lee  Cronbach,  now  retired,  was  professor  of 
educational  psychology  at  Stanford,  and  had  a  number  of  students 
working  on  this.   And  of  course,  the  best  known  of  my  Ph.D.s — the 
two  best  known — are  probably  Ben  Bloom  and  John  Goodlad.   John  was 
recently  the  dean  of  education  at  UCLA  and  he  has  a  number  of  what 
they  call  the  Partnership  of  Cooperating  Schools.   They  had  some 
thirty-one  schools  and  community  colleges  working  with  them  and 
improving  education  in  and  around  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
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Chall:   So  the  principles  of  learning  that  came  out  of  your  University  of 

Chicago  training  and  subsequent  work  with  the  Eight-Year  Study,  and 
other  studies — you  see  them  as  still  valid? 

Tyler:   Those  concepts  developed  from  a  wide  variety  of  research.   It  isn't 
just  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  see. 

Tyler:   One  of  the  problems  of  psychologists  has  been  that  they  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  very  short  term  learning,  the  kind  of  things  that 
an  animal  could  learn  to  do,  so  that  operant  conditioning  became  the 
equivalent  of  school  learning.   All  that's  required  for  conditioning 
is  the  notion  that  if  the  animal  does  something  and  if  it  fits  in 
with  the  pattern  you're  trying  to  teach  him  you  reward  it  with  food 
or  something.   If  the  rat  runs  the  maze  he  gets  some.   Or  if  he 
doesn't  perform  as  expected,  he  doesn't  get  anything.   What  you 
learn  is  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  like  or  not  to  like.   But  that  isn't 
what  schools  are  about  and  the  psychologists  often  do  not  understand 
the  difference. 

Schools  are  after  what  is  eventually  self-directed  learning. 
And  that's  why  what  I've  developed  is  a  much  more  complex  thing  than 
the  simple  conditioning  that  was  so  common  with  Skinner  and  earlier 
with  John  Watson  and  with  Pavlov  in  Russia.   Unfortunately,  from  the 
standpoint  of  helping  Russia,  the  Russians  still  follow  Pavlovian 
theory. 

They  wanted  me  to  come  to  Russia  in  1979,  about  the  time  that 
they  had  invaded  Afghanistan.   They  had  asked  the  State  Department 
to  send  me  for  three  months  to  work  with  them  to  found  a  Center  for 
Developing  Creativity  in  Scientists.   Because  they  had  been  told 
that  I  had  a  theory  in  learning  that  developed  creativity  and  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  develop  creative  people  in  science.   Condi 
tioning  is  a  kind  of  learning  in  which  the  teacher  defines  what 
behavior  to  learn.   This  is  not  creative  at  all. 

But  then  Mr.  Carter  said,  "No."  They  had  invaded  Afghanistan. 
There  would  be  no  higher  level  exchanges  during  that  time. 

Chall:   Have  any  of  them  ever  come  over  here  to  be  part  of  any  of  your 
training?   Or  to  any  of  the  schools  here? 

Tyler:   They're  not  permitted  to  come  here  for  that  length  of  time  because 
they  might  become  deviant  (in  their  terras). 

Chall:   Yes,  I  see.   I  think  the  concepts  that  you  would  present  to  them  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  also  ultimately  become  deviant.   How  well  can  one 
learn  your  theories  in  three  months? 
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Tyler:   Well,  they  expect  progress,  which  I  don't.   I  quite  agree  with  you. 
I  don't  think  it's  possible.   They  hope  to  develop  a  science 
academy  and  so  on  where  they  would  have  creativity  only  in  science 
but  not  in  political  or  social  ideas. 

Chall:   They  seem  to  be  pretty  creative  already  in  science — applied  science. 

Tyler:   They're  not  very  creative  in  science.   That's  what  they  were 

worrying  about.   They've  even  had  Nobel  prize  winners  in  literature 
but  not  in  science.   They're  pretty  good  copiers,  that's  why  there's 
so  much  money  spent  in  spying.   To  find  out,  to  get  models  and  then 
they  can  follow  it. 

Chall:   Tell  me  about  Charles  Judd  and  his  influence  on  what  you  learned 
and  took  away  with  you  to  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere?   Of  this 
influence,  O'Shea  has  written  that  the  first  principle  of  Judd's 
belief  was  "that  a  sound  foundation  for  education  policy  and 
practice  had  to  be  based  on  facts  and  tested  principles  rather  than 
on  speculation  or  collection  of  best  practices." 


Tyler's  Reactions  to  Thorndike's  Theories  on  Specifics 
and  Judd's  Theories  on  Generalization 


Tyler:   That  would  be  the  effort  of  all  persons  who  call  themselves 

scientists,  trying  to  do  that.   But  let  me  back  up  and  explain  my 
background  at  the  time  I  entered  Judd's  class.   I  had  had,  in  my 
master's  work  at  Nebraska,  teachers  who  had  gotten  their  training 
under  Thorndike,  the  educational  psychologist  at  Teacher's  College. 

Thorndike  had  done  the  monumental  study  to  destroy  belief  and 
confidence  in  what  was  called  "formal  discipline,"  or  "faculty 
psychology."  The  notion  was  that  if  you  learned  logic  through 
geometry,  you  would  be  logical  in  all  the  other  aspects  of  life.   If 
you  learned  to  use  language  precisely  in  Latin  you  would  be  using 
language  precisely  in  the  other  fields,  and  so  on.   The  notion  of 
formal  discipline  justified  a  subject  in  terms  of  what  qualities  it 
was  thought  to  embody  and  that  it  would  spread  to  everything  else. 
Thorndike  showed,  with  a  series  of  monumental  studies  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  that  kids  who  had  done  very  well  in  geometry  were  no 
better  than  those  who  hadn't  when  he  gave  exercises  where  the  logic 
required  had  to  do  with  some  other  kind  of  situation  than  geometric 
figures.   The  students  who  had  had  a  great  deal  of  Latin  and  did 
well  in  Latin  did  no  better  in  English  than  the  students  who  had  had 
direct  training  in  English.   In  fact  the  students  who  had  direct 
training  in  English  rather  than  the  two  years  of  Latin,  at  that 
time,  were  better  able  to  do  whatever  the  tests  required  that  he 
used  at  that  time. 
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Tyler:   Thorndike's  studies  were  necessary,  I  think,  because  they  brought 
about  a  great  shift  from  the  classical  curriculum  which  without 
questioning  just  said,  "If  you  teach  these  subjects,  in  some  way, 
they  will  make  people  better,"  without  understanding  that  learning 
to  do  something  is  more  complex  than  that. 

But  then  he  went  on,  Thorndike  —  since  you  do  learn  something  — 
to  find  out  what  was  being  learned.   He  got  a  theory  of  very  speci 
fic  associations.   If,  for  example,  there  were  identical  elements  in 
the  things  you  were  learning,  and  something  outside  of  that,  they 
would  be  transferred  that  way.   He  had  a  set  of  specifics  and  he  had 
also  the  specific  notion  that  each  different  particular  habit  or 
skill  had  to  be  learned  directly,  that  there  was  no  transfer  of  that 
sort.   So  he  had  a  book  on  the  psychology  of  arithmetic,  which  I  had 
studied  in  my  educational  psychology  at  Nebraska,  in  which  there 
were  some  nearly  three  thousand  objectives,  specific  things.   You 
had  to  learn  not  only  to  add  9  and  8  giving  17,  but  you  had  to  learn 
how  to  add  each  of  the  others.   So  there  are  a  hundred  number  facts 
which  you  would  have  to  learn  just  for  adding  two  numbers,  two  one- 
digit  numbers.   Adding  9  to  8  is  a  different  task  from  8  to  9.   He 
had  it  structured  so  specifically. 

That  seemed  silly  to  me  because  I  had  observed  things  that 
indicated  kids  didn't  need  to  do  it  that  way.   So  in  Judd's  class— 
Judd  had  quite  a  different  view.   His  view  was  you  could  generalize; 
the  important  thing  was  helping  the  student  to  seek  to  generalize, 
to  perceive  that  this  idea  is  good  over  here  and  so  on  and  practice 
it  in  various  situations.   So  each  of  us  in  that  class  took  a 
particular  paper  or  project,  and  I  took  the  question  of  adding. 

I  had  one  group  of  kids  in  the  laboratory  schools  adding  every 
one,  practising  every  one  of  the  hundred  number  facts.   And  another 
group  practising  only  twenty-one  of  them.   Then  I  helped  them  under 
stand  the  principle,  that  addition  is  just  putting  together  two 
things  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  7  and  6  are  13  or  13  can  be 
thought  of  as  made  up  of  6  and  7,  and  so  on.   I  demonstrated  in  that 
way  that  kids  who  practiced  on  only  twenty-one  but  were  helped  to 
understand  the  general  principles  of  addition  could  handle  the  whole 
hundred  as  well  as  those  who  had  practiced  each  of  the  hundred.   But 
this  was  the  difference  between  Judd's  —  what  was  called  his  "theory 
of  generalization"  and  Thorndike's  theory  on  specifics. 


Tyler:   Thorndike's  theory  has  recently  risen  again  and  one  who's  had  a 

great  deal  of  influence,  because  he  writes  persuasively,  is  a  man 
named  Mager.  He  was  training  director  for  Litton  Industries,  and 
trained  girls  to  wind  coils  in  a  few  hours  by  specifying  exactly 
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Tyler:  Che  different  things  that  had  to  be  wound — each  little  step,  like 
Thorndike's  three  thousand  objectives.  Then  they  were  able  to  go 
out  and  do  it  well. 

So  he  has  visualized  schooling  as  just  identifying  each  of 
those,  just  as  Thorndike  did.   But  because  he  came  out  of  industry, 
because  he  writes  well,  this  has  been  accepted.   Many  schools  in 
California  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  were,  at  least  until  we 
began  to  attack  it,  saying  the  way  you  do  it  is  just  to  work  out 
every  little  objective  and  then  test,  step-by-step,  without  any 
thought  about  generalization.   So,  we  get  all  the  same  errors  that 
were  made  back  sixty  years  ago.   It's  so  easy  to  think  that  we  need 
to  be  definite  about  objectives  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
specificity  and  definiteness. 

Specificity  is  treating  each  specific  situation  separately. 
Definiteness  is  identifying  clearly  what  is  intended,  which  may  be 
general  rather  than  specific.   In  the  case  of  addition,  I  understand 
definitely  what  addition  is  and  what  examples  of  it  are  and  how  you 
can  help  kids  identify  other  examples  and  begin  to  make  that  transi 
tion.   This  is  what  Plato  called  moving  up  and  down  the  dotted  line 
from  the  general  to  the  specific,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
and  vice  versa. 

Chall:   In  your  experiment  on  mathematics  when  you  were  at  Chicago  were  you 
working  with  elementary  school  children  who  were  just  learning  to 
add? 

Tyler:   Yes.   First  and  second  grade  children  as  I  recall. 

Chall:   Do  you  recall  why  you  picked  out  twenty-one  objectives?   Out  of  one 
hundred  of  Thorndike's  how  did  you  pick  out  your  twenty-one? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  thought  that  about  20  percent  would  require  so  much  less 

practice  that  it  would  be  much  more  efficient.   I  could  have  picked 
out  ten.   It  was  just  to  show  that  you  can  have  a  number  just  large 
enough  so  they  can  begin  to  make  the  transfer.   That  number,  when 
you  do  it  experimentally  with  different  things,  you  have  to  find  out 
for  yourself  whether  the  children  are  able  quickly  to  bring  in 
illustrations  to  show  if  they  have  become  able  to  understand  it 
clearly.   You  have  to  try  more  of  the  particulars. 

Chall:   What  was  the  response  and  reaction  to  your  experiment  in  the  field? 

Tyler:   The  reaction  was  limited  because  it  was  just  a  class  exercise,  you 
know. 

Chall:   Yes,  but  it  was  translated  ultimately  and  became  one  of  the  guiding 
principles. 
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Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   That  was  the  principle  earlier  enunciated.   That  was  just 
an  illustration  of  Judd's  principle  of  generalization. 

Chall:   Did  it  remain  as  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Thorndike  and 
Judd  schools  in  these  terms  for  a  long  period  of  time?  Today, 
apparently,  there  is  still  the  dichotomy  in  the  field  of  education. 

Tyler:   As  long  as  you  don't  have  empirical  tests  you  still  have  people 

arguing  how  specific  a  thing  has  to  be.   And,  of  course,  the  answer 
is  in  experience.   I  have  been  called  "education's  family  doctor." 
Experience  enables  you  to  find  out  how  far  these  kids  can  gener 
alize.   It  also  depends  on  the  experience  they've  had  with  things. 
It's  easier  if  they've  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  machines,  to 
generalize  on  something  like  the  principle  of  the  relation  of  pres 
sure  on  the  gas  to  the  volume  of  the  gas,  than  it  is  for  kids  who 
haven't  had  such  experience.   So  you  can't  be  precise  except  to  say 
you  understand  the  principle  and  you  work  with  the  kids  to  find  out 
how  far  they  can  go  in  generalization.   And  if  they'll  go  thus  far, 
then  you  can  go  a  little  further  and  so  on  and  pretty  soon  you  can 
have  them  generalize. 

So,  for  example,  in  writing  they  can  generalize  very  quickly  to 
the  notion  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  identify  a  few  major  ideas 
for  each  section,  and  only  about  one  idea  for  a  paragraph.   But, 
that's  a  generalization.   Now  what  does  that  mean?   Pretty  soon  they 
begin  to  understand  it  because  of  their  increasing  experience  with 
it. 

Chall:   But,  in  terms  of  the  schools  of  teaching,  the  Thorndike  concept  of 

being  very,  very  specific — the  hundred  items  for  example  in  teaching 
math — that's  still  current  among  some  people? 

Tyler:   Lots  of  teachers  like  that.   There 're  also  lots  of  them  who  don't 
know  what  they're  doing.   [laughs]   They've  never  thought  about 
their  purposes  in  that  way. 

No,  to  examine  systematically  what  you're  doing  and  try  to 
understand  it  is  not  a  very  common  characteristic.   Do  you  do  it 
continually? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   In  any  event,  if  we're  talking  here  as  a  kind  of  a  biographical 
project,  I  can  tell  you  how  I  now  think  I  felt  about  it.   I  was 
puzzled  in  Nebraska  by  how  you  could  ever  handle  the  subject  by 
Thorndike 's  method.   A  woman  teacher  who  taught  the  particular 
course  I  was  taking,  the  psychology  of  school  subjects,  was  a  great 
devotee  of  Thorndike' s.   She  had  reverently  handed  me  this  book. 
Thorndike  had  given  it  to  her,  and  she  said  I  should  read  it  and 
that  would  tell  me  how  to  handle  arithmetic. 
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Tyler:   Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  there's  nearly  three  thousand 

objectives — how  could  a  teacher  keep  them  in  mind?   And  how  does  one 
relate  to  another;  how  do  you  develop  any  kind  of  sequential  under 
standing  how  it  is  organized?   That  puzzled  me.   But  she  was  so 
certain  that  Thorndike  had  all  the  answers  and  I  was  young;  I  was 
only  twenty-one.   So  I  thought  about  it  and  it  still  puzzled  me. 

So  when  I  got  to  Chicago  and  Judd  was  talking  a  good  deal  about 
generalization  that  just  opened  my  eyes  to  other  possibilities.  So, 
Chicago  was  a  great  thing  in  that  regard,  helping  me  to  find  answers 
to  some  of  the  questions. 

Chall:   That  were  already  in  your  mind. 

Tyler:   On  the  other  hand,  when  it  came  to  science,  Professor  Brownell, 

being  a  follower  of  Herbart,  had  quite  a  sensible  system.  You  know, 
Herbart  had  five  formal  steps.   You  begin  where  the  child  is,  what 
he  called  the  apperceptive  mass  of  the  learner;  that's  the  basis  on 
which  they  begin.   Then  you  prepare  him  for  the  next  step  and  so 
on — sequential  steps  which  were  quite  sensible.   Of  course,  part  of 
that  was  because  Brownell  was  actually  teaching  science  and  we  were 
working  with  science  teachers  and  with  children.   So  that  you 
couldn't  go  far  wrong;  it  might  not  be  the  best  explanation  but  if 
it  didn't  work  you  soon  found  it  out. 

But  so  many  people  teach  without  having  to  test  it  out,  whether 
it  will  work. 


Experiments  in  Reading  and  Listening 

Tyler:   Another  thing,  by  the  way,  that  I  think  was  an  eye  opener  to  me  was 
the  extent  to  which  they  were — Judd  and  Freeman,  who  later  came  to 
Berkeley  as  dean,  and  Buswell  and  Gray — were  experimenting  and 
trying  to  infer,  from  somewhat  indirect  evidence,  what  was  going  on 
in  the  process  of  student  learning.   For  example,  they  had  developed 
eye  movement  apparatus  which  enabled  them  to  understand  some  impor 
tant  aspects  of  the  reading  process.   For  example,  you  sat  here  to 
read,  and  they  had  an  instrument  in  which  a  light  beam  was  so 
reflected  on  your  retina  that  it  could  trace  a  record  made  on  the 
film,  over  here,  where  your  eyes  were  on  that  page  and  it  recorded 
the  time.   So  they  had  apparatus  to  begin  to  infer  where  you  were 
having  trouble,  where  you  stopped.   Then  the  question  was  what  went 
on  during  that  time? 
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Tyler:   They  were  not  behaviorists  in  Che  sense  of  rejecting  any  introspec 
tion.   I  would  report,  for  example,  when  Freeman  was  trying  that  out 
on  me,  that  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  why  that  word  was  like 
another  word.   Or  thinking  was  going  on;  or  it  was  a  new  word  I 
didn't  know. 

But  you  began  to  understand  something  of  what  went  on  in 
reading  as  well  as  the  difference  between  rapid  reading  and  so  on; 
the  different  characteristics  of  reading  that  you  could  observe 
actually  because  of  the  eye  movements  going  on,  whether  they  went 
back  and  forth,  when  they  came  back  to  look  again  at  the  place,  and 
so  on.   All  that  gave  you  information.   That  to  me  was  a  great  eye 
opener  in  getting  some  idea  of  how  you  can  go  beyond  just  thinking 
of  what's  going  on,  but  trying  to  identify  what  is  going  on  even 
though  you  had  only  physical  observations  to  go  on.   If  you  followed 
that  through  with  a  little  introspection  right  afterwards  you  could 
get  a  good  deal  of  information. 

Later  when  I  went  back  to  Chicago  we  were  trying  to  help  them 
improve  the  discussion  methods  in  their  classes  in  the  Great  Books 
and  other  programs.   We  recorded  all  the  classes.   In  those  days  we 
had  simple  oral  tape  recordings.   Then  a  sample  of  students  came  in 
within  a  day  thereafter  and  we  played  the  recordings,  stopping  about 
every  fifty  seconds  saying,  "Do  you  remember  what  you  were  thinking 
then?"  And  we  discovered  they  could  remember  pretty  well  for  about 
a  day,  so  we  began  to  compare  what  the  professor  was  doing  or  saying 
with  where  their  minds  began  to  wander  and  they  began  to  think, 
"Well,  why  does  that  professor  have  that  sort  of  tie  on?"  or  they 
began  to  think  about  the  date  they  were  going  to  have,  or  something 
else.   What  is  it  that  in  this  professor's  way  of  doing  things 
results  in  the  kids  losing  attention?   So  you  see  how  trying  to 
get  some  evidence  is  better  than  just  speculating  about  it. 

Opening  my  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  direct  experimentation 
rather  than  just  some  indirect  ways  of  inferring  what's  happening 
was  very  useful.   I  learned  that  from  the  courses  I  had  there.   I 
learned  from  Henry  Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  Laboratory 
Schools  in  the  university,  about  the  way  to  think  critically, 
following  your  understanding  of  how  people  learned,  to  figure  out 
how  to  organize  the  sequence — how  you  got  mastery  learning.   And  the 
importance  of  really  mastering  a  step  providing  you  could  distin 
guish  what  was  essential  from  what  was  unessential.   Charters  used 
to  call  the  non-essential  material  in  a  textbook  "connective  tissue" 
in  contrast  to  the  essential  "bones  and  muscles"  of  the  subject. 

In  any  event,  most  people  have  not  analyzed  what  they're 
teaching  in  content  subjects  in  terms  of  what  it  is  that  is 
important  and  what  are  just  illustrations  or  connective  tissue.   I 
got  those  ideas  from  Morrison  and  his  development  of  mastery 
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Tyler:   learning.   He  did  not  think  you  needed  to  master  every  detail  but 
there  are  certain  principles,  certain  skills  you've  got  to  have  in 
order  to  go  on  to  the  next. 


Relating  the  Society  and  Education 


Chall:   The  study  of  society  and  the  study  of  the  learner,  and  the  transla 
tion  of  these  relationships  into  curriculum  materials  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  majority  of  pupils — that  looks  rather  difficult 
in  terms  of  experimentation.   How  do  you  put  it  together? 

Tyler:   If  you  examine  what  I  believe  to  be  true  about  learning,  and  you 

think  of  the  learner  as  a  continually  active  person  trying  to  deal 
with  his  environment  and  getting  ahead,  coping  with  his  problems, 
getting  satisfaction  from  what  he's  doing,  he's  continually  drawing 
upon  things  that  help  him  and  discarding  things  that  don't.   Some  of 
the  things  we're  supporting  here  with  this  foundation  [System  Devel 
opment  Foundation]  on  the  study  of  brain  action  shows  that  actually 
neurons  are  formed  as  you're  using  them,  then  they're  dropped  again 
when  they're  not  used.   So  there's  even  physical  development  as 
there  is  when  your  muscles  operate  in  connection  with  body  move 
ments  . 

So,  if  you  think  of  that,  then  you  say  there  are  two  things 
that  an  appropriate  educational  program  should  consider.   One  is  the 
society,  the  environment  in  which  the  child  lives  and  the  other  is 
the  role  he  can  play  in  that  society. 

For  example,  if  you're  going  to  be  in  a  society  where  everybody 
drives  a  car,  then  obviously  one  of  the  things  that  somewhere  has  to 
be  learned  is  how  to  drive  a  car.   If  you're  in  a  society  where  it 
is  important  to  write  as  we  do  in  our  society,  even  though  the 
youngster  comes  out  of  a  home  where  nobody  writes,  he  will  need  to 
learn  to  write  nevertheless.   Society  is  viewed  as  the  environmental 
area  in  which  what  human  beings  are  doing  is  very  important.   It  has 
two  connections,  one  suggesting  what  ought  to  be  learned  in  order  to 
be  constructive  in  that  society,  and  the  other  suggesting  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  learning  to  be  sure  that  the  kid  can  use  it  and 
will  want  to  use  it  in  that  environment. 

Chall:   So  various  schools,  districts,  various  areas,  would  have  to  be  aware 
of  their  own  environment? 


Tyler:   Teachers  have  to  be  aware  of  these.   Get  down  to  where  the  school 

is,  because  it  varies  a  good  deal  within  the  same  district.   Even  in 
a  place  like  Berkeley,  there'll  be  some  schools  where  the  environ 
ment  is  very  different  for  the  children.   That  must  be  understood  if 
you're  going  to  learn  to  plan  for  an  effective  curriculum. 
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Chall:   What  if  children  in  the  same  school,  as  in  Berkeley,  are  mixed — they 
come  from  all  the  neighborhoods. 

Tyler:   One  of  the  things  that  I  often  do  is  have  the  teachers  bring  in 

illustrations  of  the  various  environments  of  their  students  and  then 
we  look  at  them. 

Another  step  in  curriculum  building  is  to  consider  the  learner. 
You  have  on  the  one  hand,  things  he's  already  learned  that  don't 
need  to  be  repeated. 

And  on  the  other,  the  more  you  know  about  his  interests  and 
background  of  experience,  the  more  you  can  see  what  assets  he  has  on 
which  to  build. 

Chall:   Does  that  require  in  any  school,  or  school  district,  somebody  who 
can  test  the  children  on  what  has  been  acquired? 

Tyler:   Well,  depends  on  what  field  you're  teaching.   If  you're  trying  to 

teach  writing,  you  can  have  them  do  some  writing  for  you.  You  don't 
have  to  have  specialists  to  test  that.   Always  this  business  of 
wanting  to  specialize;  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  tears  down 
society.   We've  gotten  too  much  specialization.   "You  do  it." 
Parents  could  do  many  of  these  things,  you  know,  if  they  will.   But, 
I  didn't  mean  to  give  you  a  lecture. 

Chall:   No,  that's  all  right.   I'm  trying  to  translate  your  work  and  study 
in  the  1930s  to  problems  that  I  see  in  the  schools  today. 

Tyler:   Many  parents  and  teachers  need  to  look  at  their  children.   One  of 

the  things  we  did  in  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  when  I  was 
vice-chairman  was  ask  Dan  Prescott  to  prepare  materials  on  helping 
teachers  to  understand  children.   Each  teacher  would  take  as  an 
exercise  during  a  given  week  to  follow  one  child  and  write  down 
everything  important  about  the  child  and  begin  to  understand  that 
you  don't  have  to  turn  him  over  to  a  psychiatrist  to  find  out  many 
things.   You  can  watch,  you  can  ask  him  about  what  he  is  doing,  you 
can  talk  about  what  he  wants  to  do.   There  are  so  many  ways. 

Somehow,  parents  and  teachers  seem  to  miss  the  opportunities. 
I  was  sitting  on  the  plane  last  evening  next  to  a  girl  who  was  a 
student  at  Cornell.   I  said,  "What  are  you  taking?"  She  said,  "I'm 
taking  animal  biology."  And  I  said,  "Why  are  you  taking  it?"  She 
said,  "I'm  taking  it  because  I  was  liking  it,  but  now  I'm  beginning 
to  wonder  what  that  would  lead  to  in  an  occupation."   I  said,  "What 
ones  have  you  thought  of?"  So  we  got  into  a  discussion.   I  said, 
"Now,  Cornell's  animal  biology  is  the  most  heavily  subsidized 
research  program  in  the  country  because  they  turn  out  veterinarians 
who  treat  the  pets  of  Park  Avenue  wealthy  women  who  are  left  alone 
by  their  husbands  and  turn  to  their  pets  for  their  enjoyment,  for 
their  sense  that  somebody  cares  about  them.   You  could  become  a 
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Tyler:   veterinarian  if  you  wished  to."  She  said,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  work 
with  those  snobbish  women."   [laughs]   So  then  I  explored  other 
possibilities.   She  did  not  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  and 
become  a  professor.   So  it  was  that  kind  of  discussion.   She  said, 
"Nobody  else  has  ever  talked  to  me  about  it."   Why  hadn't  they? 
[laughs]   You're  taking  an  important  thing  in  life,  you  ought  to 
talk  to  people  about  the  possibilities.   You  don't  have  to  make  a 
decision  right  away;  you  ought  to  learn  more  and  more  about  it. 

Chall:   It  seems  incredible  that  one  can  get  to  that  stage  and  not  think 
through  it.   But  I'm  afraid  that  many  people  do. 

Tyler:   Lots  of  people  just  go  through  life  doing  what's  expected  of  them 

without  ever  asking  why.   You  can  see  why  the  philosophers  say,  "The 
unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living." 
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III   TEACHING,  TESTING  AND  CURRICULUM  PLANNING,  1927-1933 
[Interview  3:   July  31,  1985]  ## 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  1927-1929 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


I  wanted  to  get  into  the  Eight-Year  Study  today,  but  I  wanted  to 
work  into  it.   Last  time  we  were  talking  about  graduate  school. 


Why  do  you  want  to  jump  to  the  Eight-Year  Study? 
years  later. 


That  was  seven 


Ah,  but  I'm  working  into  it.   From  the  University  of  Chicago  you 
went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.   I'm  going  to  start  with 
that.   As  I  understand  it,  you  were  there  two  years,  as  an  associate 
professor  of  education  and  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  doing  curriculum  evaluation  and  the  state-wide 
high  school  testing  program.   Can  you  explain  those  assignments  in 
more  detail? 

Well,  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  1927-28  I  was  on  the  campus  at  Chapel 
Hill  working  on  the  high  school  testing  program  and  seminar  for 
graduate  students.   Then  on  Wednesday  at  six  o'clock  I  would  leave 
Chapel  Hill  and  drive  to  Wilmington,  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
away,  and  work  with  some  of  the  teachers  in  New  Hanover  County. 
Wilmington  was  a  county  seat.   They  came  from  the  city  and  the  swamp 
country  nearby.   Beginning  at  four,  we  would  have  classes  until 
eight  or  so.   Then  Wednesday  evening,  after  I  got  through  with  the 
class  and  talked  to  the  students  who  had  individual  problems,  about 
nine  o'clock  I  would  drive  west  across  the  Green  Swamp,  which  is 
forty  miles  across.   I  can  still  remember  the  moss  hanging  down  from 
the  cypress,  and  driving  along  suddenly  seeing  there,  the  black 
people  out  walking  on  the  road. 

But  I'd  drive  until  I  got  into  Whiteville,  the  other  side  of 
the  Green  Swamp,  about  ten-thirty  or  so.   Then  I  would  meet  with  the 
teachers  at  those  schools  during  Thursday.   I  helped  them  as  I  could 
and  had  classes  that  evening.   After  class  I  would  drive  from  there 
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Tyler:   about  eighty  miles  to  Rockingham  which  is  in  the  Piedmont — leaving 
the  coastal  plains  and  the  swamps — arriving  late  in  the  evening. 
Then,  next  day  work  in  the  schools  in  that  county  and  nearby. 

I  had  a  lot  of  students  from  Scotland  County  where  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  names  began  with  Me.  because  North  Carolina  had  the 
purest,  in  those  days,  the  purest-bred  Scots  that  you  find  anywhere. 
Carnegie  Institute  for  Genetic  Research,  taking  measures  of  native 
groups,  found  that  the  Scots  of  North  Carolina  were  purer  in  lineage 
than  those  in  Scotland  because  the  latter  got  mixed  up  with  the 
Irish,  Welsh  and  English.   So  that  most  of  the  measures  of  what  the 
Scots  are  really  like  are  taken  especially  from  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  where  the  roads  did  not  permit  them  to  get  out  and 
thus  they  stayed  Scotch. 

Then  Rockingham,  Friday  evening,  I'd  leave  and  drive  home, 
often  in  the  rain  in  the  fall  and  spring,  driving  through  Pinehurst 
and  that  resort  area  till  I  got  back  to  Chapel  Hill.   It  was  quite  a 
year. 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   And  that  was  Friday  evening.   Saturday  I  would  do  things  around  the 
house,  and  in  the  office. 

Chall:   You  didn't  see  much  of  your  family  in  those  days,  did  you? 

Tyler:   Well,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  Monday.   Then  the  next  year  they 
asked  me — because  they'd  found  the  teachers  in  the  schools  liked 
that  very  much — to  do  the  same  things  up  in  the  mountains.   So  I 
moved  my  home  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  which  is  a  mountain 
city.   I  had  a  class  and  I  did  the  same  thing,  except  I  went  down  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  Monday  seminar.   Then  back  on  the  train.   I  took  a 
sleeper  on  the  train  from  Asheville  down  to  Raleigh,  and  then  got 
off  and  went  from  Raleigh  by  car  to  Chapel  Hill,  then  returning  on 
the  train  on  Monday  night  after  my  seminar. 

Then  Tuesday  I  had  a  class  at  Forest  City  which  is  in  Ruther 
ford  County  just  out  of  the  mountains.   So  I'd  drive  way  down  there 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Lure,  and  all  the  twisting  roads  there,  and 
worked  with  the  schools  in  Rutherford  County.   And  then  I'd  go  back. 
Wednesday  I  would  have  a  class  in  Henderson  which  is  south  of  Ashe 
ville  where  Tryon  and  other  resorts  are  located.   It's  quite  a 
resort  area.   That's  where  Carl  Sandburg  finished  his  writings,  in 
Tryon.   I  worked  with  the  schools  in  that  part,  too. 

On  Thursday  I  had  class  in  Asheville;  I  worked  with  schools 
there.   On  Friday  I  went  around  at  the  request  of  schools  to  do 
testing  of  various  things,  further  back  in  the  mountains.   So  that 
was  that  year. 
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Chall:   What  were  you  doing  with  the  schools  when  you  were  going  around  the 
state?  Was  it  to  the  high  schools? 

Tyler:   Well,  there  were  elementary  and  high  schools.   This  is  what  later  we 
developed  into  workshop  ideas.   The  courses  that  I  offered,  for 
which  they  got  university  credit,  were  extension  courses.   I  had  one 
on  curriculum  and  one  on  testing.   I  worked  with  the  teachers  on 
their  problems  and  their  term  papers  were  worked  out  of  problems 
they  found  in  their  own  work.   Based  on  those  experiences,  Douglas 
Waples  and  I  had  prepared  the  manuscript  for  the  book,  Research 
Methods  and  Teachers'  Problems,  which  was  published  about  1930, 
helping  teachers  learn  how  to  inquire  into  their  own  problems  and  to 
try  to  find  solutions  to  them  in  that  way. 

I  think  it  was  out  of  that  experience  and  later  up  at  Ohio 
State  that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  picked  the  title  of 
"Education's  Family  Doctor"  for  me. 

Chall:   When  was  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  article? 
Tyler:   Nineteen  thirty-nine. 

Chall:   Were  you  ever  able  to  evaluate  to  what  extent  the  courses  that  you 
were  teaching,  and  the  problem-solving  methods  that  you  were 
teaching  the  teachers  to  use,  aided  them  in  solving  their  problems? 

Tyler:   You  see,  I  was  not  there  long  enough  to  follow  up.   But  in  terms  of 
their  reports  and  writing —  For  example,  at  the  request  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  1958  or  '59,  I  served  as  a  major  staff  member  for  a 
workshop  held  by  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges 
at  Milligan  University  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.   There,  the 
supervisor  of  schools  in  Johnson  City  came  over  to  say  that  she  had 
been  in  my  class  in  North  Carolina  and  got  some  ideas,  which  had 
been  a  great  help  around  the  county  where  she  worked  with  the 
schools  on  problems  that  they  faced.   I  had  other  individuals  like 
that;  some  got  started  that  way  and  went  on  to  get  doctorates. 

But  you  never  can  tell  how  far  that  goes.   In  those  courses  in 
the  several  places  I  had  a  total  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  each 
year,  so  I  worked  with  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  students  in  the 
two  years.   It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  of  them  were  affected 
by  it. 

Chall:   What  kind  of  problems  were  there  in  North  Carolina  or  the  various 
areas  of  North  Carolina  that  were  different? 

Tyler:   You'd  start  out  with  what  teachers  are  conscious  of,  which  tends  to 
be  mostly  kids  not  doing  their  work,  discipline  problems.   So  then 
the  next  thing  is  to  begin  to  say,  "Is  that  the  real  problem?  Go 
back  further,  get  more  evidence  about  what  they're  doing  and  so  on." 
So  they  usually  came  up  with  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  learning 
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Tyler:   problems:  kids  who  aren't  motivated;  material  that  the  teachers  have 

not  really  thought  through  as  to  what  the  students  are  to  do  with 

it,  so  it  becomes  meaningless  jargon  to  them;  or  cases  where  the 
environment  is  inadequate  to  give  them  stimulation. 

Curriculum  problems  tend  to  be  mostly  problems  of  what  is  to  be 
taught.   Why  is  it  important  for  children  to  learn  these  things? 
What  evidence  is  there  that  they  haven't  already  learned  it  or  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  their  age?  And  so  on.   Then  the  problems  of 
how  the  learning  experiences  they  provide  are  really  relevant  to 
what  the  objectives  are  and  so  forth.   If  you  have  thirty  people 
you'll  find  most  of  the  kinds  of  curriculum  problems  there.   Then 
evaluation  problems — the  tendency  to  appraise  students  without 
reference  to  what  it  was  they  were  supposed  to  learn. 

Chall:   Did  you  find  the  culture,  the  student  bodies,  and/or  the  teachers, 
different  in  the  North  Carolina  areas  from  what  you  had  seen  in  the 
Illinois  and  Chicago  areas? 

Tyler:   Of  course  they  were  different,  but  the  role  of  the  school  remained 
the  same,  to  help  the  students  grow  up,  to  use  the  resources  of 
scholarship  to  deal  with  their  lives  and  with  their  culture  in 
effective  ways.   The  problems  become  somewhat  similar.   I  worked, 
for  example,  in  Tanzania,  where  they're  99  percent  illiterate.   The 
problems  are  much  the  same  except  that  you  have  to  understand  them 
and  the  background  of  their  culture.   They're  human  beings,  they're 
not  greatly  different. 

Chall:   Were  you  working  mainly  with  white  Caucasian  schools  in  North 
Carolina?   There  was  segregation,  I  assume. 

Tyler:   The  classes  were  limited  to  white  people  because  North  Carolina  was 
not  desegregated.   But,  at  the  request  of  the  county  superintendent, 
I  had  often  visited  and  worked  with  some  of  the  black  schools 
because  black  students  were  not  permitted  to  be  in  the  classes. 

In  Robeson  County  they  had  three  sets  of  schools — the  Indian, 
white,  and  black.   Because  they  did  not  have  adequate  records,  the 
county  superintendent  decided  on  the  school  assignment  on  the  basis 
of  the  student's  color.   I  have  found  a  case  or  two  where  three 
children  in  the  same  family  were  in  three  different  schools. 

Chall:   Coming  from  the  North  how  did  you  react  or  respond  to  the  segrega 
tion  in  the  South?  Was  that  a  problem  to  you? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  people  that  I  was  with  didn't  believe  in  segregation. 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  attacked  several  times  in  the 
legislature  because  they  permitted  black  teachers  to  come  into  their 
meetings  and  so  on.   They  couldn't  by  law  register  in  the  courses 
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Tyler:   so  they  had  to  go  to  the  nearby  black  college.   For  example,  there's 
a  college  which  I  helped  dedicate,  North  Carolina  State  College  at 
Durham,  which  was  a  black  institution  at  that  time. 

Educated  people  didn't  believe  in  segregation.   The  people  that 
kept  segregation,  and  so  on,  as  in  South  Africa,  are  not  the 
educated  people;  they  are  of  the  working  class  who  are  afraid  of 
jobs  and  power  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  different  from  them. 


The  Ohio  State  University,  1929-1939 


Chall:   Then,  as  I  understand  it,  after  two  years  you  moved  on  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  the  request  of  Professor  Charters  who  came  from 
Chicago.   He  brought  with  him  Edgar  Dale  and  W.  H.  Cowley,  who  were 
students  of  his.   Who  were  they?  Where  did  they  go  from  Ohio? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  all  came  there  the  first  of  September,  1929.   Edgar 

Dale  was  my  closest  friend —  He  died  this  year.   He  was  raised  in 
North  Dakota  of  Norwegian  ancestry,  although  he  was  born  in  Decorah, 
Iowa,  where  there  is  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  college  called  Luther 
College.   Mostly  Norwegian  Lutherans  live  in  that  town. 

At  an  early  age  in  his  life  his  father  moved  to  North  Dakota 

to  get  a  larger  farm  and  he  was  raised  in  North  Dakota  and  graduated 

from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks.   Isn't  that  the 
name  of  it? 

Chall:   Yes,  there  is  a  Grand  Forks,  I  think. 

Tyler:   Some  kind  of  Forks. 

Chall:   We'll  look  it  up  on  the  map.   [laughs] 

Tyler:   He  started  out  as  a  teacher  and  became  a  school  superintendent  of 
the  small  town  of  Rugby,  North  Dakota.   Then  he  met  Carlton 
Washburne,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Winnetka,  who  had  taken 
work  at  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  where  Frederic  Burk  had 
developed  the  first  well-known  program  for  individualized  instruc 
tion  in  this  country.   Carlton,  speaking  at  a  teachers'  meeting  in 
North  Dakota,  told  about  what  they'd  done  in  the  Winnetka  Plan. 
This  was  exciting  to  Edgar.   He  told  Carlton  he'd  like  to  get 
familiar  with  it.   He  said  if  Carlton  had  any  teaching  job  opening 
he  would  be  glad  to  give  up  his  superintendency  and  go  to  Winnetka 
as  a  teacher.   Shortly,  thereafter,  he  got  word  from  Carlton  that 
there  was  a  position  open.   So  he  went  to  Winnetka  and  taught  in  the 
junior  high  school.   Winnetka  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
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Tyler:   There  he  took  work  with  Charters  and  others  and  created  curriculum 
with  Charters.   He  worked  for  two  years  on  the  study  of  the  uses  of 
motion  pictures  in  the  classrooms  supported  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  jointly  conducted  by  Ben  Wood  of  Columbia  and  Frank  Freeman  of 
Chicago,  who  later  became  dean  at  Berkeley  in  the  school  of  educa 
tion.   Edgar,  since  1929,  has  lived  in  Columbus   has  been  professor, 
then  emeritus.   He  was  well  known  for  his  work  on  words,  the  word 
list. 

One  of  his  graduate  students,  Jeanne  Chall,  got  her  doctorate 
with  him.   They  developed  the  Dale-Chall  Word  List.   She  later 
became,  perhaps,  the  best  known  authority  on  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  this  country.   She  is  a  professor  at  Harvard. 

Then  Cowley.   William  Harold  Cowley,  who  always  called  himself 
Hal,  was  born  in  Brooklyn.   His  father  was  some  kind  of  an  engineer. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth.   The  year  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
he  and  Norman  MacLean  and   I  think,  a  third  person  were  editing  or 
were  responsible  for  the  Dartmouth  Daily.   They  got  out  a  series  on 
what  was  wrong  with  Dartmouth,  criticizing  its  educational  program 
and  the  like.   It  was  so  insightful  that  [James]  Tufts,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  was  at  that  moment  acting  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago — right  after  the  death  of  Burton — was 
much  impressed.   He  invited  them  both  to  come  there  as  graduate 
students.   Norman  MacLean  later  became  professor  of  English  at 
Chicago. 

Cowley  came  at  the  same  time  as  a  graduate  student.   He  did  not 
get  his  degree  with  Charters;  he  got  his  degree  in  psychology  with 
[Louis]  Thurstone  on  the  psychological  characteristics  of  leaders, 
choosing  leaders  in  three  different  areas — military,  business,  and 
education.    They  found  that  the  people  judged  to  be  the  oustanding 
leaders  had  in  common  only  their  physical  height  and  strength. 
Which  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  general  view  that  outstanding  leaders 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  energy  because  they  have  to  exert  more  energy 
and  force  in  order  to  keep  leadership. 

In  any  event,  Charters  got  to  know  him  because  while  he  was  a 
graduate  student  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  office  of  Guidance  and 
Placement  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  showed  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  designing  things  so  Charters  brought  him  to  Ohio  to  do 
research  on  guidance. 

Originally  I  was  to  come  to  do  research  on  curriculum  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1929  [Ernest]  Ashbaugh,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  testing  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  resigned  to  become  dean  of  education  at  Miami  University 
in  Oxford,  Ohio.   So  Charters  came  to  see  me.   I  was  teaching,  in 
the  summer  of  1929,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  explained  that 
he  understood  that  my  first  love  was  curriculum  but  I  had  a  tremen 
dous  background,  which  had  use  for  him,  in  statistics  and  mathe- 
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Tyler:   matics.   He  needed  somebody  to  head  that  test  division  and  there  was 
nobody  else  that  he  knew.   So,  would  I  take  over  the  Division  of 
Accomplishment  testing?   He  could  find  somebody  else  for  curriculum 
which  he  did  in  finding  Dale.   So,  when  I  went  there,  I  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Accomplishment  Testing,  as  it  was  called, 
in  the  Division  of  Educational  Research.   Each  of  us  was  supposed  to 
work  half-time  in  research  and  half-time  in  teaching.   In  my  case — 
with  both  the  schools  and  the  university.   So  that's  how  I  got 
there . 

Dale,  when  he  arrived,  same  day  I  did,  his  wife  was  pregnant. 
They  had  not  yet  found  a  house  so  they  lived  with  us  until  she  went 
to  the  hospital  to  deliver  their  baby.   Then  he  found  a  house  for 
them  to  live  in. 

When  I  got  there  I  was  an  associate  professor  for  two  years, 
1929-31,  and  then  was  promoted  to  a  full  professor. 


Objectives  and  Testing  in  Botany  and  Zoology: 
The  Service  Studies 


Chall:   What  were  you  teaching  there?  Was  it  different  from  what  you  were 
teaching  in  North  Carolina? 

Tyler:   I  taught  statistics.   I  believe  the  first  two  years  that  was  the 
only  area  in  which  I  taught.   But,  by  1931,  we  had  produced  new 
tests  working  with  the  departments.   My  assignment  was  to  work  with 
the  departments  of  the  university,  helping  them  to  improve  teaching, 
hoping  that  testing  would  help  them  to  focus  more  definitely  on  where 
their  teaching  problems  were. 

The  first  day  I  was  on  campus  Charters  took  me  over  to  the 
faculty  club  and  there  I  met  a  junior  dean,  as  he  was  called. 

Now,  I  should  back  up  by  saying  that  in  1929  they  recognized 
that  half  of  their  students  were  dropping  out  before  they  finished 
the  second  year.   The  university  decided  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  got  money  from  the  legislature  to  do  so.   What  they  did  was  as 
follows:   One,  each  college  that  enrolled  undergraduates  was  to  have 
a  junior  dean  assigned  whose  responsibilities  were  to  work  primarily 
with  freshman  and  sophomore  students.   In  Chicago  we  called  them 
deans  of  students.   Second,  they  gave  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  these  additional  three  positions.   They  gave  me  research 
assistants  and  so  on  to  work  with  the  faculty  in  trying  to  improve 
instruction.   So,  coming  back  to  that  first  luncheon,  Hershel 
Nisonger  was  the  junior  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 
Charters  brought  him  over  to  join  us  at  lunch. 
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Tyler:   Incidentally,  William  Orville  Thompson,  who  was  president  of  Ohio 
State  in  the  early  twenties,  tried  to  make  some  improvements  in 
teaching.   He  found  the  science  departments  were  particularly 
unwilling  to  cooperate   So  he  moved  them  into  appropriate  occupa 
tional  areas  so  they'd  have  to  do  something  to  serve  those  areas. 
He  put  biology  and  botany  and  zoology  in  agriculture;  physics  and 
chemistry  in  engineering;  and  English  in  journalism.   This  he  felt 
would  make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  students 
because  they  would  be  in  a  college  where  their  promotion  and  every 
thing  else  would  be  determined  by  how  well  they  were  doing  with 
their  students,  where  there  were  clearer  objectives  in  the  occupa 
tional  areas. 

In  any  event,  Hershel  Nisonger  was  junior  dean  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  he  said  right  away,  "I'd  like  to  have  you  work 
with  botany  and  zoology  because  they  are  much  concerned."   I  found 
them  very  willing  to  work.   So  that's  where  I  started  out  to  work  on 
tests.   "What  are  your  objectives?   What  are  you  really  trying  to 
teach  the  people?   How  can  you  tell  whether  they're  learning  if  you 
don't  know  what  you're  trying  to  teach  them?"   And  so  on.   We  began 
in  those  departments. 

That's  where  we  also  began  to  identify  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  professors  simply  had  a  textbook.   We'll  say  it  was  a  six- 
hundred-page  textbook.   They  hadn't  analyzed  what  was  in  it.   I 
said,  "Surely  not  all  of  that  is  of  equal  importance.   What  is 
there?"  And  we  began  to  analyze  it.   So  they  came  out  with:   it 
includes  concepts,  basic  ways  of  looking  at  things.   Well,  for 
example,  like  the  concept  of  energy,  the  concept  of  photosynthesis, 
what  that  means.   It  includes  principles,  relations  among  concepts. 
For  example,  the  principles  of  heredity,  Mendel's  laws  and  the  like. 
It  includes  illustrations — how  these  principles  and  the  concepts 
apply  and  explain  things.   And  it  includes  what  they  call  connective 
tissue — how  you  move  from  one  to  another.   So  pretty  soon  we  began 
to  focus  on  the  objectives.   They  began  to  define  their  objectives, 
such  things  as  understanding  the  principles  that  explain  plant 
growth — being  able  to  apply  them  to  particular  problems  of  plant 
growth — that  made  it  possible  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  test  ques 
tions  that  would  be  related  to  them.   Am  I  boring  you? 

Chall:   No,  no.   That's  what  I  wanted  to  hear,  how  you  delved  through  this. 

Tyler:   One  day  in  Oklahoma  at  the  National  Conference  of  Deans  I  found  the 
same  thing.   When  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted  their  students  to 
learn  they  had  never  thought  about  it.   I  said,  "Meaning  doesn't 
come  from  presenting;  meaning  comes  from  reflecting  upon  exper 
ience."  When  you  think  about  what  has  happened,  what  it  means,  and 
all,  it  applies  to  what  you're  doing.   How  much  time  does  your 
faculty  spend?  Are  they  spending  it  all  on  presentation?  How  much 
time  to  do  they  spend  in  reflection  and  the  meaning  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  experience  of  their  students  themselves?  What  is  the  content 
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Tyler:   of  your  teaching?   I  explained  how  to  analyze  content.   I  took 

another  illustration  in  literature  and  so  on.   What  is  your  content? 
It  can't  just  all  be  facts  to  be  memorized  because  they'll  change 
over  time.   So  it  was  quite  novel  to  them  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  I  came  about  it  by  the  process  of  trying  to  figure 
out  what  was  this  all  about  because  there  was  no  textbook  in  curri 
culum  that  said  any  of  these  things,  you  know.   I  just  had  to  figure 
them  out. 

Chall:   I  suppose  that  these  ideas  which  seem  so  commonplace,  like,  what  are 
your  objectives,  have  to  be  rethought  each  year  with  groups  of 

teachers . 

Tyler:   In  the  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education,  one  of  the  cooper 
ating  institutions  was  Iowa  State  College.   When  I  got  there  to 
speak  to  the  biology  department  they  said,  "Oh,  yes,  we've  got 
objectives."   I  said,  "What  are  they?"  "Well,  let's  see  if  I  can 
find  them."   [laughs]   They  must  be  listed  somewhere  in  the  college 
catalog.   I  said,  "What  good  are  they  if  you  can't  remember  them?" 
It's  like  leaving  a  map  at  home  when  you're  driving  your  car. 

Chall:   These  studies  that  you  were  working  on,  then,  with  the  botany,  the 

scientific  group,  those  were  what  you  called  your  service  studies  in 
Ohio? 


Tyler:   There  were  a  number  of  them.   We  didn't  intend  to  publish  as 

research,  so  we  called  them  service  studies  in  higher  education. 
You've  seen  some  of  these  volumes? 

Chall:   Yes,  I  picked  one  up  the  other  day  that  dealt  with  science — botany 
and  zoology. 

## 

Tyler:   That's  where  I  started.   Then  I  moved  from  that  to  chemistry  and 

then  to — I've  forgotten.   The  service  studies  will  indicate  some  of 
them.   Before  I  was  through  I  think  I  had  worked  with  most  of  the 
departments,  at  least,  some  courses  in  most  of  the  departments. 
Foreign  languages,  I  think,  was  only  one  department — I  think  it  was 
German,  but  of  course  they  had  several  different  foreign  languages. 

Chall:   I  was  wondering  about  the  attitude  of  the  professors  who  had  been 
unconcerned  that  their  students  were  dropping  out  after  a  year  or 
two.   What  was  their  attitude  toward  what  you  were  trying  to  teach 
them? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  only  came  in  by  invitation. 

Chall:   But  that  was  the  invitation  of  the  junior  dean.   What  about  the 
professors? 
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Tyler:   Well,  the  junior  dean  asked  me  to  meet  with  them,  but  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  on  was  up  to  them.   So  what  happened  was  that  some 
would  start  out  by  saying  they  didn't  think  anybody  from  the  school 
of  education  could  ever  help  them,  you  know.   But  then  when  people 
began  to  report  back  that  they  had  found  some  help  that  changed. 

I  found  the  same  when  I  went  to  Chicago.   I  organized  in 
Chicago  a  voluntary  seminar  on  teaching.   They  could  record  their 
own  teaching  on  oral  tape — in  those  days  we  didn't  have  video  tape — 
and  it  started  out  with  only  a  few  people  coming.   Pretty  soon,  more 
and  more  began  to  come.   You're  there  to  help  them  rather  than  to 
tell  them  how  to  do  it.   The  first  thing  I  would  always  say,  which 
is  true,  "I  can't  tell  you  how  to  teach  your  course,  but  I  can  help 
you  examine  it  and  try  to  figure  out  for  yourself  what  you  can  do  to 
improve  it." 

Chall:   So  there  was  no  force  or  requirement  that  they  take  your  class? 

Tyler:   No.   Somebody  convinced  against  his  will — what's  that  old  proverb — 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still.   [laughs] 

Chall:   Well  said.   [laughs]   Well,  I  just  wondered  what  kind  of  resistance 
you  met;  but  you  didn't  meet  any  because  it  was  a  cooperative 
venture. 

Tyler:  That's  right.  I  think  people  who  want  to  not  give  up  smoking  and 
don't  want  to  learn  about  the  danger  of  smoking,  it's  up  to  them. 
They're  the  ones  who  die;  we  don't.  [laughs] 

Chall:   Was  there  any  requirement,  in  terms  of  perhaps  a  rise  in  pay  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  if  the  professors  didn't  work  with  you? 

Tyler:   I  don't  think  so.   It  might  have  been  considered  by  the  review 

committees  as  an  indication  that  the  person  was  really  interested  in 
his  work,  but  there  was  no  direct  connection. 

Most  people  want  to  do  a  better  job;  they  just  don't  know  how 
to  do  it.   If  they  think  they  really  can  get  help  they  want  it. 

Chall:   What  was  the  quality  of  the  students  at  that  time,  let's  say,  in 
your  education  classes,  in  your  statistics  classes? 

Tyler:   How  do  you  know?  What  do  you  mean  by  quality? 

Chall:   Well,  I  mean  those  who  are  going  into  education,  those  who  were  in 
education — were  they  bright  and  dedicated? 

Tyler:   How  do  you  determine  that? 

Chall:   I  don't  know.   I'm  asking  a  question  I  hear  asked  today. 
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The  Relevance  of  Tests  for  Success  in  Teaching 
and  Other  Careers 


Tyler:   You  see,  most  people  have  assumed  that  tests  that  ask  the  questions 
that  the  professors  can  answer  will  indicate  that  the  people  are 
bright.   They've  already  learned  some  of  those  things. 

For  example,  in  the  late  twenties,  all  the  colleges  in  Pennsyl 
vania  participated  in  the  study  which  was  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.   That  was  jointly  con 
ducted  by  Ben  Wood,  professor  of  higher  education  and  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Collegiate  Educational  Research  at  Columbia,  and 
William  S.  Learned,  the  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.   It  was  published  under  the  title, 
The  Student  and  His  Knowledge. 

Ben  had  developed  what  he  called  The  General  Culture  Test 
which,  if  you  look  at  it,  is  a  bunch  of  information  about  the  things 
that  were  then  thought  that  everybody  ought  to  know  about.   On  that 
basis  they  found,  for  example,  the  difference  between — that's  why 
you  often  hear  about  Slippery  Rock  being  mentioned — the  difference 
between  a  senior  at  Slippery  Rock  and  a  freshman  at  Swarthmore. 
They  don't  even  overlap.   Does  that  mean  that  the  kids  at  Slippery 
Rock  are  not  as  bright?  Well,  they  can  learn,  and  some  of  them  have 
learned  very  well.   They  didn't  have  the  background  of  the  kind  of 
experience  with  the  classics  in  their  families  that  Swarthmore 
students  would  have.   But  you  also  found,  interestingly  enough,  that 
the  lowest  scores  on  these  tests  on  the  average  were  made  by 
students  in  agriculture  and  education. 

If  you  look  at  it  the  other  way,  who  were  the  people  who  teach 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  most  states?   They're  farm 
girls  who  have  gotten  interested  in  children  and  tried  to  learn  a 
good  deal  and  generally  they've  done  a  fair  job  in  teaching,  but 
they  don't  know  the  things  that  the  Swarthmore  freshman  know.   The 
farm  boys  turn  out  to  be  very  good  farmers.   Some  of  the  Penn  State 
graduates  who  scored  the  lowest  turned  out  to  be  excellent  scienti 
fic  people.   In  fact,  do  you  remember  [George]  Beadle  who  won  the 
Nobel  prize?   He  graduated  from  the  college  of  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

The  notion  that  some  way  you've  got  to  pattern  your  knowledge 
and  information  in  terms  of  the  things  you've  heard  in  your  home, 
and  that  home  has  to  be  one  that's  had  the  traditional  education, 
just  won't  stand  water.   There're  certain  differences  in  brightness, 
but  I  don't  believe  we  have  any  reasonable  measures  that  are  applied 
to  enough  students  to  answer  the  general  question. 
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Tyler:   The  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  which  operated  in 

1938-46,  of  which  I  was  vice-chairman,  found  that  the  best  way  to 
get  good  teachers  was  to  first  find  people  who  cared  about  teaching. 
To  go  to  the  high  schools  and  recruit  there  people  who  really  wanted 
to  work  with  kids  or  older  youth.   Then,  to  help  them  get  the 
requisite  education,  and,  if  necessary,  help  them  deal  with  problems 
encountered  later  in  their  teaching.   For  example,  Doane  College, 
from  which  I  graduated,  agreed  to  consult  with  their  graduates.   If 
they  are  having  difficulty,  the  college  contracts  with  the  school 
district  to  help  for  three  or  four  years  after  graduation. 

It's  just  silly  to  talk  about  quality  of  student  body  as  though 
it  was  unrelated  to  the  interests  a  person  has  in  the  occupation.   I 
found  that  out  while  helping  the  Case  Western  Reserve  Medical  School 
back  in  the — thirty  years  ago,  I  guess  it  was — when  we  began  to  look 
at  their  graduates.   By  taking  these  medical  aptitude  tests  and 
choosing  the  top  ones,  who  are  largely  science-oriented,  they  got 
researchers  who  didn't  want  to  be  doctors,  and  they  weren't  very 
good  doctors. 

The  notion,  someway,  that  there's  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge 
that  makes  you  the  best  practitioner —  You  certainly  have  to  know 
enough  about  how  the  human  body  operates,  but  you  don't  have  to  know 
about  the  particular  genes  and  other  things.   If  these  new  findings 
ever  become  important  in  connection  with  a  disease,  they'll  have  to 
learn  it  then.   But  the  tendency  was  to  think  those  are  the  top 
people,  when  they  turned  out  not  to  be  interested.   They  were  poor 
physicians  but  good  researchers. 

Betty  Mawardi,  an  anthropologist  at  Case  Western  Reserve, 
followed  the  doctors  on  through  to  find  out  who  were  being  success 
ful  and  really  taking  careful  diagnoses  and  giving  advice  and  help 
to  their  patients.   They  were  not  the  top  people  in  the  medical 
aptitude  test.   Everybody  wants  to  think  that  there  is  one  linear 
scale  that  identifies  the  top  people  in  all  areas.   You  know  that's 
not  true.   The  top  basketball  player's  not  necessarily  the  top 
pianist. 

Chall:   What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  testing  of  teachers  for  schools 
today? 

Tyler:   Well,  if  they  have  tests  that  are  relevant.   If  the  purpose  is  to 

improve  the  teaching  body — we  found  that  out  in  the  National  Commis 
sion — go  out  to  the  high  schools.   Doane  does  that.   The  college  in 
which  I  graduated  was  small  enough.   It  goes  out  and  gets  the  people 
and  they  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  all  their  graduates. 

But  all  this  business  of  waiting  there  as  though  everybody 
wanted  to  go  into  teaching,  then  trying  to  squeeze  out  those  that 
don't,  is  the  silliest  notion.   You  couldn't  build  a  basketball  team 
that  way.   The  coaches  go  out  and  find  the  people;  they  have  charge. 
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Tyler:   So  Chat  we've  got  a  silly  charade  going  on.   People  who  don't  know 
anything  about  the  occupation  of  teaching  saying  how  it  should  be 
improved  and  then  making  high  pronouncements. 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  that  education  is  at  risk  today  any  more  than  it  was  at 
risk  at  any  other  time? 

Tyler:   No. 

Chall:   You  don't  feel  that  way? 

Tyler:   But  at  any  time,  it  always  can  be  improved.   Anything  that  will  help 
is  good.   The  public  gets  aroused  whenever  the  economy  goes  to  the 
bowwows  and  that's  the  time  to  have  them  look  at  education  again  and 
try  to  get  an  effort  going  to  improve  it. 

We  were  talking  about  Ohio  State  and  I  got  off  the  subject. 
When  you  were  asking  the  question  about  how  are  the  teachers  of 
today,  the  answer  is  that  you  can  get  teachers  that  are  good  and 
educate  them.   If  they  make  that  a  business,  as  the  Case  Western 
Reserve  and  some  other  medical  schools  tried  to  do  about  their 
doc  tors . 


Attracting  People  to  the  Teaching  Profession 


Tyler:   But  the  political  situation  with  teaching  is  as  follows:   From  the 
standpoint  of  the  state,  they  need  to  have  teachers  in  all  the 
schools.   Supply  has  to  be  very  large  because  it's  the  most  numerous 
of  any  so-called  professions.   There  are  more  teachers  than  nurses, 
doctors,  lawyers,  others  of  that  sort.   That  means  that  if  you  have 
a  reasonable  salary  that's  a  large  investment.   In  my  day,  when  I 
was  born,  we  spent  only  2  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  on 
education  because  so  much  money  was  needed  for  other  things  that 
seemed  more  important  to  the  public.   Because  it  wasn't  necessary 
for  most  people  to  have  an  education  to  get  jobs  they  didn't  worry 
much  about  it.   But  now  we  spend  10  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  on  education  including  public  and  private,  upper  and  lower, 
and  so  on.   The  problem  of  attracting  teachers  by  salary  is  not  very 
promising  because  there  are  entirely  too  many  to  get  salaries  up  at 
the  level  of  the  less  numerous  professions.   Furthermore,  people  who 
are  attracted  by  salaries  often  are  the  ones  that  don't  turn  out  to 
be  very  good  teachers. 

The  best  thing  is  to  find  people  who  want  to  be  good  teachers 

and  try  to  help  them,  try  to  get  as  high  a  salary  as  is  possible  for 

them  on  the  basis  of  that  interest  rather  than  reversing,  trying 

someway  to  attract  people  to  the  salary  level.   It  will  never  be  a 
high  salary  level. 
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Tyler:   Well,  that's  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state.   The 

problem  of  the  public — the  number  of  people  who  want  to  move  up  in 
the  economic  ladder.   The  great  opportunity  for  women  has  been  to 
become  teachers.   That's  how  they've  moved  blacks.   The  study  made 
of  the  professions  of  blacks  show  that  more  blacks  have  moved  up  in 
the  middle  class  by  going  into  teaching  than  by  any  other  way.   The 
general  public  does  not  want  teaching  to  become  too  exclusive,  too 
hard  to  get  into.   The  policeman's  daughter  in  the  cities  for 
example,  policemen's  daughters,  or  the  truck  drivers'  daughters,  and 
so  on,  are  the  ones  who  have  a  chance  to  get  ahead  by  going  into 
teaching.   So  all  the  efforts  and  talk  about  being  exclusive,  what 
they  end  up  doing  is  what  they  did  in  New  York  state  just  this 
year — add  a  lot  of  provisional  certificates  because  they  couldn't 
get  enough  people  with  the  basic  requirements. 

Instead  of  facing  all  these  facts,  they  do  charades  around  to 
get  them  mesmerized  but  the  question  is,  "How  is  this  school  going 
to  get  the  best  possible  teachers  for  its  children?"  That  can  be 
solved  by  individual  schools  largely  if  they  go  out  and  work  on  it. 
They  could  in  Berkeley.   Instead  of  talking  about  high  standards  and 
so  on  they  could  make  the  high  standards  by  going  out  and  recruiting 
during  the  freshman  year  instead  of  waiting,  as  they  do  at  Berkeley, 
until  they're  two  or  three  years  along  to  try  to  get  people.   By 
that  time  the  students  have  found  other  interests  there  and  are  not 
thinking  of  teaching. 

Chall:   Does  the  curriculum  of  the  teachers'  colleges,  or  the  curriculum 
for  teacher  education  need  to  be  revised  in  any  way? 

Tyler:   Well,  as  soon  as  you  can  begin  to  talk  about  how  you're  going  to 

relate  what  is  taught  in  teacher  education  programs  to  the  role  of 
effective  teachers,  you  will  have  a  basis  for  improvement.   For 
example,  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  found  that  it's 
certainly  important  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  good  general  educa 
tion.   A  seminar  was  arranged  every  Friday  afternoon  where  the 
students  could  talk  about  what  they  were  studying  and  its  relevance 
to  teaching.   Another  thing  was  to  have  them  experience  work  with 
children.   They  always  kept  contact  with  children,  from  the  time 
they  entered.   They  might  be  supervising  a  Little  League  baseball 
team;  they  might  be  working  in  a  Four-H  Club;  they  might  be 
tutoring.   So  continually  they're  seeing  themselves  as  teachers  and 
having  a  chance  to  practice  the  role.   This  is  what  we  did  with  Case 
Western  Reserve  in  arranging  that  every  freshman  medical  student, 
which  was  unheard  of  before,  would  work  with  a  doctor  a  half  a  day  a 
week.   The  physician  had  a  patient  in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy 
so  that  the  student  could  see  the  use  of  biochemistry,  of  anatomy, 
and  physiology,  in  connection  with  the  ongoing  efforts  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  fetus  in  this  woman. 
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Tyler:   Correspondingly,  the  seminar  for  teachers  was  to  discuss  what 

courses  they  had  had  in  general  education,  their  experiences  with 
kids,  always  trying  to  relate  it  to  getting  better  understanding. 
We  tried  to  show  how  the  knowledge  of  history  might  help  here.   Or, 
if  you're  taking  a  course  in  literature,  what  does  that  have  to  do 
with  it?   Continually  to  see  these  courses  as  helping  to  understand 
life,  and  their  job  and  so  on,  rather  than  having  courses,  separate, 
that  don't  ever  connect  them.   Does  this  make  sense  to  you? 

Chall:   Yes,  it  does. 

All  right,  now  we'll  get  back  to  Ohio  but  I  do  think  that  the 
tangents  that  we  go  off  on  show  the  relationship  of  what  you  were 
doing  at  one  time  to  what  you  are  doing  today  because  nothing  much 
has  changed,  that  I  can  see.   We  still  have  to  consider  these 
concepts . 

Tyler:   You  can  store  information;  you  can  build  buildings  that  will  survive 
and  pyramids  that  will  survive  many  generations,  but  each  generation 

has  to  learn  from  the  beginning. 


The  Effect  of  the  Depression  on  Education 


Chall:   Now,  you  were  working  on  your  various  studies  on  curriculum  and 
testing  during  the  Depression  era,  and  I  was  wondering  what  the 
Depression  had — what  effect  it  was  having  on  education,  at  least 
where  you  were? 

Tyler:   During  the  time  from  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  until  1929, 
slowly  but  quite  markedly,  the  enrollment  in  high  schools,  for 
example,  had  kept  increasing  from  10  percent  in  1910  to  25  percent 
in  1929  of  the  age  group.   Then  the  Depression.   Kids  couldn't  get 
jobs,  and  suddenly  they  had  a  choice  of  staying  in  school  or  roaming 
the  streets.   The  enrollment  jumped  from  25  percent  of  the  age  group 
to  over  50  percent  of  the  age  group.   In  the  Depression  you  had  more 
people  back  in  school;  they  couldn't  go  anywhere  else. 

That  situation  was  aided  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  which 
passed  the  Youth  Act  providing  for  those  who  wanted  a  job  and  didn't 
want  to  go  to  high  school  to  go  to  the  CCC  [Civilian  Conservation 
Corps].   Under  military  discipline  they  could  work  in  the  national 
parks  improving — you  know  what  the  CCC  is?  The  Civilian  Conserva 
tion  Corps.   If  they  wanted  to  stay  in  high  school  they  could  get 
work-study  pay  at  the  National  Youth  Administration.   Aubrey 
Williams  was  the  head  of  the  NYA.   The  CCC  was  put  under  the  mili 
tary  because  they  had  to  get  discipline  out  of  unruly  kids  who'd 
been  running  everywhere.   Aubrey  Williams  was,  I  think,  a  man  much 
interested  in  youth,  but  a  very  astute  politician.   For  example,  he 
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Tyler:   got  an  elementary  school  principal  in  Texas  to  head  the  NYA,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  in  Texas.   And  the  man  he  had  heading  the  NYA  in  Ohio  was  a 
Cleveland  man  who  was  also  an  astute  politician,  who  got  Ross  Mooney 
as  his  assistant.   He  is  now  just  retiring  as  professor  at  Ohio 
State. 

So,  the  point  was,  that  when  this  new  group  of  students  entered 
the  high  school,  they  didn't  want  to  go  on  to  college. 

The  high  school  program  was  largely  affected  by  the  Depression 
of  1893.   In  1892  and  '93  the  claim  was  that  with  the  Depression, 
the  high  schools  were  falling  apart.   There  were  no  standards  any 
more.   They  asked  a  committee  of  the  NEA  [National  Education  Associ 
ation]  headed  by  Charles  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard,  called  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  to  really  tell  the  high  schools  what  they  ought  to 
teach.   The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  became  the  bible.   But 
what  happened,  since  a  lot  of  the  schools  didn't  know  what  many  of 
these  courses  were,  they  taught  what  they  were  already  doing  but 
called  them  by  those  new-to-them  names.   So  every  high  school 
carried  those  courses.   But  if  you  visited  the  schools  as  I  did  for 
science  you  knew  what  was  going  on.   For  example,  in  Nebraska,  the 
courses  from  one  town  to  another  might  have  no  relation;  they  just 
had  the  same  name  because  that's  what  they  were  required  to  have. 
The  state  requires  you  to  teach  those  particular  courses,  courses 
which  are  focused  on  college  entrance,  because  the  high  school  was 
geared  to  college.   Then,  of  course,  in  1917  was  enacted  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  which  enabled  kids  wanting  to  be  farmers  or  a  certain 
list  of  trades  to  get  training,  partly  supported  by  the  federal 
government,  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

So  there  were  only  two  programs  in  the  high  schools  in  1930. 
One  was  the  college  preparatory  program  which  followed  the  Committee 
of  Ten;  the  other  was  the  Smith-Hughes  program  through  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  money  went  to  agriculture,  to  help  farm  kids 
learn  how  to  farm.  Most  of  the  kids  in  the  Depression  were  not  farm 
kids,  they  were  the  new  kids  coming  in  that  50  percent  who  found 
the  curriculum  irrelevant  to  what  they  thought  they  needed  or  what 
they  understood.   So  that's  why  there  was  so  much  ferment  at  the 
time. 

The  Eight-Year  Study  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
started  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problems  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
the  first  study  to  be  officially  recognized  and  get  support.   But 
then  came  the  Michigan  Study.   The  whole  state  of  Michigan  developed 
a  study  which  was  headed  by  Cecil  Parker,  who  later  became  professor 
of  curriculum  at  Berkeley.   Then  there  was  the  Southern  Association 
Study.   The  Southern  Association  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
progressives  of  the  PEA  because  they  were  thought  to  be  too  radical. 
So  the  Southern  Association  had  its  own  study  supported  by  the 
General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which  was 
devoted  to  helping  improve  schools  in  the  South.   Then  the  Negro 
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Tyler:   High  School  Study.   These  are  illustrations  of  what  you're  talking 
about,  che  great  ferment,  because  kids  who  don't  see  any  sense  to 
what  they're  doing  are  a  terrible  problem.   The  teachers  try  to 
handle  the  students.   They  wanted  some  improvement;  they  wanted 
school  to  become  more  relevant  to  their  needs.   Before,  they  could 
just  drop  out  and  get  a  job,  but  they  couldn't  do  that  in  the 
thirties. 


The  Cooperative  Test  Service 


Ralph  Tyler's  Input 


Tyler:   Do  you  want  to  go  on  with  that  or  should  we  talk  about  the  Cooper 
ative  Test  Service? 

Chall:   Well,  I  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Tyler:   Because  the  Cooperative  Test  Service — my  contact  there  began  a 
little  before  that. 

Chall:   All  right. 

Tyler:   Began  before  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Chall:   Why  don't  we  just  shift  back,  then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it  somewhat 
chronologically.   What  was  the  Cooperative  Test  Service? 

Tyler:   In  1929  or  thereabouts,  Ben  Wood,  whom  I've  mentioned  before  (I 

think  he's  still  alive — a  very  bright  and  effective  promoter)  got 
from  the  General  Education  Board  what,  to  that  time,  was  a  great 
amount  of  money,  a  half  a  million  dollars,  to  build  ten  forms  of 
high  school  tests  in  five  subjects.   Ten  forms  of  high  school  or 
college,  I've  forgotten.   In  any  event  ten  forms  of  tests. 

Charters,  who  was  very  active  in  getting  money  from  the  General 
Education  Board,  knew  some  of  the  people  there.   For  example,  David 
Stevens,  who  had  provided  this  money,  used  to  be  vice-president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.   Charters  said  to  me,  "This  is  something 
we've  got  to  get  in  on  because  Ben  will  just  carry  this  out,  the 
traditional  lot-of-information  testing.   You've  got  so  many  good 
ideas."  He  said,  "You're  not  going  to  change  Ben,  but  I  think  I  can 
get  some  money  so  you  can  be  responsible  for  developing  one  or  more 
of  the  science  tests  since  you've  worked  in  that."  He  went  to  see 
Ben  Wood  and  said,  "Now,  here's  this  young  man  we've  got  here  who's 
been  working  on  science.   He's  got  some  different  kinds  of  tests.   I 
think  you  ought  to  experiment  with  at  least  that  one." 
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Tyler:   In  any  event,  we  got  funds  for  it.   Fred  Frutchey — my  research 
assistant,  who  later  went  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  he  got  his  doctorate — and  I  met  the  man  who  was  their  advisor 
in  chemistry,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  0.  M.  Smith,  from 
Oklahoma.   It  is  now  a  state  university,  then  called  Oklahoma  A  &  M. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  beginning  with  objectives  and  so 
on. 

So  we  developed  chemistry  tests  for  the  Cooperative  Test  Ser 
vice  that  were  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  tests.   They  were 
organized  by  topics;  ours  by  objectives  such  as  the  ability  to  apply 
principles  in  chemistry,  the  ability  to  make  inferences  from  chem 
ical  experiments  and  so  on,  taking  objectives  of  that  sort  as  a 
basis.   That  was  a  very  interesting  period  which  in  due  time  under 
mined  the  Cooperative  Test  Service.   [laughs] 

Chall:   In  what  way?   How  did  you  undermine  it? 

Tyler:   Because  more  and  more  users  of  the  Cooperative  Test  began  to  want 
tests  that  were  based  on  objectives  rather  than  tests  that  just 
required  recall  of  information.   But,  in  any  event,  it  was  an 
interesting  experience. 

Later,  the  Cooperative  Test  Service,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  College 
Board  Testing  Division  were  put  together  to  form  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.   But  that  came  right  after  the  Second  World  War  was 
over.   I  thought  I  would  mention  that  because  you'll  find  some 
articles,  some  references  to  the  Cooperative  Test  Service  tests. 


The  Value  of  Contacts 


Tyler:   Then  my  connection  with  0.  M.  Smith  enabled  me  to  have  two  disserta 
tions  done  at  Oklahoma  A  &  M  in  this  way:   One  of  the  excellent 
teachers  of  chemistry  that  I  saw  when  I  was  visiting  the  schools 
[during  the  Eight-Year  Study]  was  in  the  University  High  School  in 
Oakland.   He  was  Herbert  Thelen,  a  teacher  of  chemistry.   When  the 
Eight-Year  Study  was  over,  he  was  ready  to  go  on  and  I  got  him  an 
assistantship  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  wanted  to  work  on 
teaching  of  chemistry. 

One  time,  talking  with  0.  M.  Smith  I  was  telling  him  about  the 
way  I  thought  he  would  benefit  if  they  really  built  their  curriculum 
that  way  rather  than  the  way  they  were.   He  said,  "I'll  tell  you 
what  you  do.   If  you  get  the  research  assistants  to  come  out  here 
who  can  show  how  to  develop  a  curriculum  for  freshman  chemistry  that 
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Tyler:   will  reach  the  agricultural  college  students  who  are  numerous  here 
and  having  great  difficulty  in  chemistry,  I'll  support  them  as 
instructors  during  that  time." 

So  then  I  found  another  person  (which  is  a  long  story  of  how  I 
got  him),  Edgar  Friedenberg,  who's  now  professor  of  sociology  at 
Dalhousie  University  in  Canada,  who  also  had  been  a  chemistry 
teacher,  had  a  master's  in  chemistry  from  Stanford.   So  those  two 
went  out  there  and  taught.   They  developed — following  the  basic 
principles  notion — a  curriculum,  taught  it,  and  found  the  students 
from  the  farm  who  took  that  course  did  far  better,  both  on  the 
examinations  developed  for  the  course  and  on  the  tests  that  were 
given  the  rest  of  the  students,  than  they  did  in  courses  given  by 
the  regular  faculty. 

Chall:   What  a  proof! 

Tyler:   How  far  their  dissertations  based  on  that  kind  of  experiment  or 

demonstration  influenced  the  rest  of  the  Oklahoma  faculty,  I  do  not 
know.   I  thought  of  that  and  I  asked  about  0.  M.  Smith  when  I  was  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  day  before  yesterday,  but  he  had  passed 
away. 

Chall:   Have  they  lost  touch  with  the  concepts? 

Tyler:   You've  got  to  have  continuous  indoctrination  or  induction  into  the 
new  concepts  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  because  they'll  take 
for  granted  we're  doing  it  but  the  next  generation  will  come  in  not 
having  sufficient  explanation.   Pretty  soon  they'll  be  doing  it  the 
way  they've  always  done  it. 


Background  of  the  Cooperative  Test  Service 

Chall:   Now,  what  was  the  organization  you  said  was  behind  the  Cooperative 
Test  Service? 

Tyler:   The  American  Council  on  Education. 
Chall:   Was  that  a  private  organization? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  American  Council  on  Education  is  an  organization  which  has 
membership  of  colleges  and  universities.   Your  former  chancellor, 
Roger  Heyns,  left  Berkeley  to  become  head  of  the  American  Council. 
He  is  now  back  [in  the  Bay  Area]  as  head  of  the  Hewlett  Foundation. 
But,  it  was  formed  originally  in  the  First  World  War  to  have  an 
organization  that  would  bring  the  education  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  to  help  in  the  war  effort  of  1917.   The  first  director, 
president  of  the  American  Council,  was  a  physicist  named  C.  Riborg 
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Tyler:   Mann,  who'd  been  a  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 

Chicago.   There  was  then  largely  a  bringing  of  scientists  in  to  help 
on  the  war  effort  of  1917.   After  the  war  was  over  they  found  so 
many  useful  reasons  for  having  a  representative  in  Washington  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  it's  been  continued  ever  since. 

Chall:   So,  they,  then,  were  the  ones  who  supported  that  million  dollar, 
half  a  million  dollar  project  chaired  by  Ben  Wood? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  support  came  from  the  Rockefeller  people,  but  it  was 

carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Chall:   I  see. 

Tyler:   The  person  who  directed  the  Cooperative  Test  Service,  originally, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  under  Truman  Kelley,  John  Flanagan,  who 
now  lives  here  in  Palo  Alto.   After  the  Second  World  War  he  founded 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  which  are  located  here  at  Palo 
Alto.   John,  by  the  way,  is  from  Washington  state  originally.   His 
father  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  he  had  graduated  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Washington,  then  got  a  doctorate  at  Harvard. 

## 
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IV   THE  EIGHT-YEAR  STUDY,  1933-1941 


The  Origins 


Chall:   Why  were  the  progressive  schools  interested  in  the  Eight-Year  Study? 

Tyler:   The  question  might  be  why  did  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
become  the  banner  under  which  the  Eight-Year  Study  was  carried  out, 
when,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
directing  committee  was  Dean  Herbert  Hawkes  of  Columbia  College.   He 
was  certainly  not  a  progressive  in  any  capital  P  sense  of  the  word. 

The  answer  is  that  the  president  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  when  the  Depression  came,  was  Willard  Beatty,  who  had 
been  at  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School  and  had  taken  up  Frederic 
Burk's  notion  of  individualized  instruction.   Then  he  had  become  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  Winnetka  where  he'd  developed,  with 
Washburne,  the  Winnetka  Plan,  and  then  he  moved  to  Bronxville,  New 
York,  a  very  well-to-do  suburb,  one  square  mile,  right  at  the  north 
edge  of  New  York  City,  right  by  Yonkers.   He  was  a  man  who  moved 
with  all  kinds  of  upper  class  people.   But  members  of  the  Progres 
sive  Education  Association  were  largely  from  private  schools 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  children  as  the  basis  for  motiva 
tion.   Dewey  was  their  guide.   It  also  included  public  schools  in 
upper  middle  class  areas  where  they  were  concerned  also  with 
children's  interests  and  how  they  could  be  met. 

So  when  protests  about  the  narrowness  and  limitations  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  in  the  thirties  began  to  surface,  the  NEA, 
which  might  have  been  the  one  to  sponsor  the  study  did  not  do  so. 
It  had  always  been  a  mass  organization  concerned  with  most  people 
and  most  people  don't  want  change;  they  want  us  to  keep  things  as 
they  are. 

The  PEA  responded  because  Beatty  and  Wilford  Aiken,  who  was 
then  head  of  the  John  Burroughs  School,  and  Burton  Fowler,  who  was 
then  head  of  the  Tower  Hill  School,  (mostly  du  Pont  executives' 
children  at  Tower  Hill  in  Wilmington)  and  later  became  head  of  the 
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Tyler:   Germantown  Friends'  School,  and  Eugene  Smith,  head  of  the  Beaver 

Country  Day  School  in  Chestnut  Hill,  had  influence  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  PEA  set  up  a  committee  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  solve 
the  problem.   They  were  much  more  flexible  than  a  mass  organization 
like  the  NEA  would  have  been.   They  also,  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  private  schools  and  so  on,  had  access  to  people 
like  President  Conant  who  was  for  it  and  Dean  Hawkes  of  Columbia  and 
with  some  of  the  other  aristocratic  Ivy  League  colleges  as  well  as 
schools  which  sent  students  to  them. 

So  I  think  the  answer  is  that  when  you're  trying  to  get  a 
reform  movement  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  to  a  flexible 
smaller  organization.   The  large  one  will  have  to  take  so  much  time 
to  assure  its  members  that  it's  not  there  doing  anything  revolu 
tionary  that  the  crisis  will  have  passed  before  they're  ready  for 
it.   Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Chall:   Yes.   I  had  wondered  why  they  had  taken  it  on. 

Tyler:   Now,  it's  interesting  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  schools  that  were 
concerned  with  changing  the  college  entrance  requirements  together 
with  the  curriculum.   One  I  have  mentioned  was  the  public  schools 
inundated  with  kids  who  didn't  want  to  go  to  college,  who  didn't 
like  school.   The  other  was  the  progressive  high  schools  whose 
elementary  schools  had  been  very  progressive,  that  is,  they  had  a 
variety  of  things  that  are  considered  progressive  that  Dewey  had 
talked  about  and  had  introduced  in  his  own  Dewey  school. 

But  when  they  got  to  the  high  schools — take  for  example  the 
Dalton  school  that  I  was  asked  to  come  in  and  bring  out  of 
bankruptcy. 

## 

Tyler:   The  students,  part  of  that  time,  in  the  elementary  schools,  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  individualized  work,  and  freedom,  and  creative 
activities  of  various  sorts.   When  they  got  to  high  school  they  had 
to  figure  out  how  to  pass  the  college  board.   They  had  to  take  the 
courses  prescribed  by  the  colleges;  they  couldn't  continue  the  kind 
of  creative  activity  that  they  had  carried  on.   So  they  were 
anxious.   I  found  in  working  with  them,  I  really  had  two  almost 
opposite  kinds  of  schools,  the  private  schools  enrolling  students 
from  well-to-do  families  and  the  large  public  schools,  like  the  one 
in  Tulsa  enrolling  students  from  all  classes. 

I  was  reminding  myself  of  it  when  I  was  there  the  day  before 
yesterday:  Tulsa  with  all  the  high  schools  in  it,  black  and  white, 
the  tremendous  range  that  was  represented  there.   For  example,  Pat 
Suppes  was  a  student  there.   He  is  now  about  to  retire  as  a 
professor  at  Stanford.   He  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  both  philosophy  and 
mathematics.   As  one  of  the  students  in  the  Central  High  School, 
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Tyler:  Tulsa,  he  was  followed  for  five  years  by  our  evaluation  staff  to  see 
what  happened  to  him  after  graduation  from  high  school.  There  was  a 
tremendous  variety  of  students  we  had  to  learn  to  deal  with. 

So  you  want  to  proceed  on  that  further. 

Chall:   Yes.   Do  you  want  to  get  into  the  Eight-Year  Study,  now? 
Tyler:   If  you  wish  to. 

Chall:   Yes.   You've  answered  a  few  of  the  questions  that  I  had  about  its 
origins.   Now,  how  were  you  brought  into  the  Eight-Year  Study? 

Tyler:   From  1930  through  to  about  '32  there  had  been  these  discussions 
among  high  school  and  college  people  about  these  problems.   The 
Progressive  Education  Association  appointed  a  Committee  on  the 
Relation  of  School  and  College,  to  recommend  what  they  could  do  to 
reduce  the  rigidity  of  the  high  school  curriculum  and  to  make  it 
more  effective  for  the  wide  range  of  students  they  were  getting. 
Most  of  the  people  on  the  school  side  wanted  tio  college  entrance 
requirements,  but  the  colleges,  obviously,  realized  that  was  not 
possible.   Finally,  they  agreed  on  a  proposal,  passed  it  around,  and 
got  signatures  from  most  of  the  major  colleges  except  Fordham. 
Fordham  never  would  accept  the  idea  of  shifting  its  entrance 
requirements.   But  every  other  well-known  college  or  university  in 
the  country  signed  this  memorandum  containing  the  following 
proposal:   For  eight  years,  schools  would  be  permitted  to  develop 
curriculums  that  they  believed  to  be  appropriate  for  their  students. 
During  that  time,  their  graduates  would  be  admitted  to  colleges 
without  prejudice  because  of  not  having  met  the  typical  college 
entrance  requirements.   But,  in  exchange  for  that  freedom,  there 
would  be  an  evaluation  program.   A  record  would  be  sent  to  the 
colleges  about  students  applying  that  would  enable  the  colleges 
to  make  judgments  about  the  probability  of  the  students  being  able 
to  carry  on  the  program  of  the  college  successfully — some  kind  of 
useful  data  about  the  student.   Second,  there  would  be  a  followup  of 
those  who  went  on  into  college  and  those  who  did  not — later  they 
added  a  proviso  for  those  who  went  out  directly  into  work — to  see 
how  well  they  were  doing,  whether  this  experience  had  hurt  them  or 
helped  them  in  any  way.   And  third — I  guess  the  third  wasn't  one  of 
the  original  provisions.   We  added  it  as  we  went  along. 

This  third  thing  was  I  discovered  that  what  we  had  to  do  in  the 
evaluation  was  to  provide  information,  as  best  we  could  collect  it, 
which  would  help  the  schools  to  continue  to  revise  and  improve  their 
programs  as  we  went  along.   This,  of  course,  was  a  new  concept,  what 
later  became  known  as  formative  evaluation. 

So,  these  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement.   The  project  began 
in  the  fall  of  1933.   But,  they  had  no  experts  in  evaluation  to  guide 
them,  so  they  thought,  "We'll  just  give  them  the  tests  available." 
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Tyler:   They'd  been  told  by  Ben  Wood,  of  Columbia,  and  [William]  Learned,  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation — Carnegie  was  supporting  this  endeavor — that 
they  would  just  need  to  give  those  tests,  the  general  culture  and 
cooperative  tests  that  had  been  developed  by  Ben  Wood,  and  it  would 
be  all  right.   Well,  when  the  schools  saw  those  tests  in  the  spring 
of  1934  and  discovered  what  they  were — information  tests  quite 
different  from  the  courses  they  were  planning — the  directors  of  the 
schools  met  in  a  separate  conclave  and  told  the  directing  committee 
that  if  they  were  going  to  be  evaluated  by  those  tests  they  were  out 
of  the  program,  because  their  students  were  not  being  tested  on  what 
they  were  trying  to  do.   It  was  actually  putting  them  back  into  an 
even  more  rigid  mold  than  before. 

But  that  posed  a  dilemma.   The  directing  committee  heard  those 
who  were  complaining  and  pondered  what  to  do.   The  thing  was  about 
to  go  haywire.   Boyd  Bode,  who  was  a  member  of  the  directing 
committee,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy  of  education  at  Ohio  State 
University,  had  his  office  across  the  hall  from  me  and  often  talked 
to  me.   The  committee  was  meeting  in  Princeton,  at  the  Princeton 
Inn.   He  said,  "We've  got  a  young  man  at  our  university  who 
approaches  testing  quite  differently.   He  starts  out  with,  "What  are 
your  objectives?  What  are  you  trying  to  do?1  instead  of  starting 
out  with,  "I've  got  the  test  all  ready  for  you.'   Why  don't  we  call 
him  in  and  see  if  he  would  have  ideas  of  how  we  can  deal  with  this?" 


Ralph  Tyler  Joins  the  Project  as  Director  of  Evaluation,  1934 

Tyler:   So,  this  was  the  summer  of  '34.   I  was  teaching  that  summer  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.   We  often  went  to  different  places  in 
the  summer  for  the  experience.   I  was  to  take  my  son  to  Chicago 
where  he  would  join  campers  going  to  a  camp  in  northern  Wisconsin  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  weekend.   That  was  when  they  were  meeting.   I 
said,  "Well,  I'll  join  you — I'll  bring  my  son  along  with  me — on  my 
way  to  Chicago." 

So  I  dropped  in  at  Princeton,  early  in  the  morning.   They 
described  their  dilemma  and  I  proceeded,  as  you  know  I  would, 
to  outline  what  I  thought  should  be  done.   "You  ought  to  find  out 
from  each  program  what  it's  trying  to  do,  what  it  thinks  it  can 
accomplish.   We  ought  to  develop  tests  that  really  provide 
opportunity  for  the  students  to  show  what  they've  learned,"  and  so 
on.   We  went  on  to  a  lot  of  questioning.   "How  would  that  be  done? 
How  could  you  standardize?"  Other  things  of  that  sort.   Finally,  at 
noon,  they  said,  "You  and  your  son  go  and  have  lunch  here  at  the 
Inn.   We're  going  to  stay  in  the  private  dining  room  and  discuss 
this." 
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Tyler:   So  Ralph,  Jr.  and  I  had  lunch  and  watched  them  playing  golf  out  on 
the  greens,  and,  finally,  about  two  o'clock  they  called  me  in  and 
said,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  director  of  evaluation?"   I  said, 
"Well,  if  my  dean  will  let  me  off  half  time.   I  do  not  want  to  spend 
full  time  on  it  because  I  do  not  want  to  give  up  my  job — I  like 
to  teach — but  I  will  do  it  on  half-time  basis.   I'll  get  an  associate 
director."  The  first  one  of  whom  was  Oscar  Euros,  who  was  then  at 
Rutgers  and  I  thought  had  good  many  good  ideas  about  testing.   So 
that  was  how  that  started. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Funds  the  Evaluation  Study 

Tyler:   Then  the  crisis  came.   The  Carnegie  Foundation  withdrew  its  support 
for  the  evaluation  effort. 

Chall:   Oh,  yes,  you  had  to  raise  money  first,  which  surprised  me. 

Tyler:   This  was  due  to  the  belief  of  William  Learned,  of  the  foundation, 
that  the  available  tests  were  adequate  and  new  ones  were  not 
necessary. 


Robert  Havighurst 

Chall:   Oh,  that's  it.   I  couldn't  figure  out  why  there  wouldn't  be  money 
for  the  evaluation;  why  you  had  to  go  out  and  raise  it. 

Tyler:   So,  I  went  to  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda 
tion  where  the  program  director  for  youth  programs  was  Robert  Havig 
hurst  who  had  been  a  teacher  at  Ohio  State  University  school.   He 
taught  my  children  science. 

He  had  an  interesting  background.   He  was  born  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  in  Decatur,  Illinois;  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  a  Methodist  school,  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Columbus; 
then  got  his  doctorate  in  physical  chemistry  at  Ohio  State.   Then 
Conant,  who  was  not  yet  president  at  Harvard  but  was  a  chemist,  was 
looking  for  a  research  assistant.   He  selected  Havighurst  as  a  very 
promising  person.   He  was  research  assistant  to  Conant  in  his 
studies  in  chemistry. 

Then,  about  this  time,  namely — let  me  see  if  I  can  get  it 
approximately — 1923,  the  president  of  Amherst,  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
had  tried  to  persuade  the  faculty  at  Amherst  to  develop  a  general 
education  program  that  would  involve  studying  traditional 
cultures — trying  to  understand  the  whole  development  of  mankind  that 
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Tyler:   way.   The  Amherst  faculty  rebelled  and  wouldn't  do  it.   Then  Glenn 
Frank,  who'd  been  editor  of  the  Century  magazine,  and  was  by  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  invited  him  out  there  to 
set  up  an  experimental  college.   The  faculty  agreed  to  have  such  a 
college  for  six  years.   Meiklejohn  came  out  to  set  it  up  and  when  he 
was  looking  for  somebody  to  head  their  science  part,  he  talked  to 
Conant.   Conant  recommended  Havighurst,  and  Havighurst  went  out 
there  and  was  in  charge  of  the  science  component  of  the  Meiklejohn 
Experimental  College  until  the  six  years  ended.   The  Wisconsin 
faculty  were  much  upset  by  the  success  of  the  experiment.   The 
brighter  students  were  going  into  it  and  not  into  their  courses  so 
they  refused  to  continue  the  program.  Well,  by  this  time,  Glenn 
Frank  had  retired.   So  Havighurst  was  looking  for  a  job  and  we 
brought  him  to  Ohio  State  to  head  science  in  the  new  University  High 
School  that  was  just  developing.   So  he  taught  science  to  my  two 
older  children. 

> 

Then  the  man  who  had  been  dean  at  Wisconsin  became  the  vice- 
president  for  science  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.   He  was  a  man 
whose  name  will  come  back  to  me  in  a  moment,  very  well  known  later, 
but  he  had  been  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  a  physical  scientist 
at  Wisconsin.   He  knew  Havighurst  and  when  he  got  there  he  brought 
Havighurst  in  to  be  a  program  director  first  for  the  science.   Then, 
with  the  great  Depression,  their  General  Education  Board  decided  to 
set  up  a  big  program  to  deal  with  youth  problems.   One  of  their 
first  grants  was  to  provide  support  for  the  American  Youth  Commis 
sion.   So  Havighurst,  by  the  time  we  needed  money,  was  in  the  youth 
program  there.   I  told  him  about  our  needs,  what  we  were  trying  to 
do,  and  he  got  the  General  Education  Board  to  provide  support  for  an 
initial  staff  and  then,  as  we  expanded,  for  workshops  and  so  on. 

The  only  support  that  was  provided  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
after  that  was  a  little  support  for  the  records.   We  kept  a 
committee  on  records  and  reports  and  Eugene  Smith,  head  of  the 
Beaver  County  Day  School,  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee.   But 
all  our  work,  and  later  the  work  of  the  curriculum  consultants,  was 
supported  by  the  Rockefeller  General  Education  Board  due  to  its 
interest  in  the  youth  program.   Havighurst  was  program  director 
under  Edmund  Ezra  Day,  who  later  became  president  of  Cornell. 

Chall:   Well,  it  occurred  to  me  as  I  was  going  through  your  book  here  on 

Appraising  and  Recording  Student  Progress  that  it's  not  very  often 
that  an  organization  has  eight  years,  a  good  time  span,  and  all  of 
the  money  that  one  might  need  to  develop  a  program  adequately.   It's 
just  rather  rare  in  American  education. 

Tyler:   Of  course,  we  used  our  money  very  carefully. 
Chall:   That's  true,  but  it  seems  rare. 


Tyler:   One  thing  that  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  insisted  on  for  all 
of  his  programs — none  of  the  money  would  be  spent  for  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Chall:   Oh,  is  that  right?   [laughs] 

Tyler:   So  you  see  we  couldn't  have  cocktail  parties  and  things  like  that, 
not  even  the  gin  martinis  that  [President]  Carter  was  willing  to 
stand  for. 


Selecting  the  Staff 


Chall; 

Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler; 


How  did  you  draw  up  your  staff? 
self  for  your  immediate  staff? 

Naturally 


Their  names  are  all  here.   [flips  through  book] 
these  people  and  why  did  you  pick  them? 


Did  you  choose  the  personnel  your- 


Where  did  you  find 


The  first  person  I  selected  was  Oscar  Buros  as  associate  director. 
He  was  there  for  one  year  and  he  had  come  from  Rutgers   He  had 
learned  about  testing  and  had  criticisms  of  tests  which  were  very 
sensible.   But  when  it  came  to  being  ingenious,  to  developing 
things,  to  quickly  responding  to  people  and  saying,  "Could  we  do  it 
this  way?  How?  Why....?"  that  he  found  very  difficult.   He  decided 
it  was  safer  to  go  back  to  where  he  was  secure  in  his  teaching  and 
so  on  at  Rutgers. 

Then,  the  next  person  I  selected  was  a  man  who  got  his 
doctorate  with  me  at  Ohio  State  and  whom  we  had  placed  as  head  of 
the  schools  in  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Orphans  Home  in  Xenia. 
[Louis  Raths]   I  found  him,  interestingly  enough,  when  I  was 
teaching  that  summer  of  1930  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  was 
in  my  statistics  class,  and  he  was  then  a  teacher  of  fifth  grade 
mathematics  in  the  laboratory  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  said,  "I'd  like  to  work  with  you."   I  said,  "Well,  if  I  can  find 
a  research  assistantship,  I'll  let  you  know." 

So  when  I  got  back  to  Ohio  State  I  found — this  was  long  before 
the  Eight-Year  Study  began — that  so  many  departments  were  wanting 
to  work  on  their  teaching  that  they  would  provide  for  the  research 
assistant,  so  I  brought  him  in.   His  wife  then  became  my  secretary, 
so  that  I  can  say  about  James  Rath,  his  son,  who's  now  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
I've  known  who  was  in  my  office  before  he  was  born.   [interviewer 
laughs]   But  he  stayed  until  we  moved  to  Chicago,  and  then  the  dean 
at  Ohio  State  offered  him  my  job  to  stay  there   So  he  stayed  there. 
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Tyler:   Maurice  Hartung,  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics,  who  was  the  research 

associate  for  the  mathematics  evaluation,  rounded  out  the  last  four 
years  of  the  project  as  associate  director.   Now,  Maurice — I'm  just 
going  down  the  list — Maurice  I  found  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
University  High  School  at  Wisconsin,  which  is  one  of  the  Eight-Year 
Study  schools.   I  found  him  about  the  first  year.   Talked  with  him  a 
good  deal,  and  his  ideas  about  evaluation  and  about  improving 
mathematics  were  so  excellent  that  I  persuaded  him  to  join  the 
evaluation  staff.   Later,  he  became,  after  the  study  ended, 
professor  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  until  he  retired.   Now  he  lives  over  in  the  Leisure  World  in 
Walnut  Creek,  California. 

Chall:   Rossmoor. 

Tyler:   Bruno  Bettelheim.   When  Hitler  made  his  Anschluss  and  took  over 

Austria  in  1936,  he  took  all  the  Jews,  professional  Jews,  and  threw 
them  into  the  concentration  camps.   Bruno  was  in  Auschwitz,  some 
thing  like  that.   He  took  Erik  Erikson,  who  then  was  called  Erik 
Homberger  because  his  stepfather  was  a  Jew,  Erik  Erikson's  original 
father  was  a  Dane,  but  when  his  father  died,  his  mother  married 
Homberger  and  was  in  Vienna.   Peter  Bios — there  were  eight  of  these 
psychologists  who  had  been  caught  and  put  in  concentration  camps. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  long  had  a  European  represen 
tative  looking  for  bright  people,  especially  in  the  social  sciences. 
Had  them  come  over  to  this  country  and  help  to  get  ideas  about  the 
research  going  on  there,  especially  Freudianism  and  so  on  from 
Vienna.   So  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  knew  about  these  eight,  and 
they  worked  out  an  arrangement  with  Hitler  in  which  for  half  a 
million  dollars,  which  he  could  use  for  his  war  chest,  they  would 
ransom,  let  him  have  these  eight  young  men.   Each  of  us  doing 
studies  supported  by  the  Rockefellers  had  a  chance  to  take  on  one  of 
these  young  men. 

I  took  Bruno  Bettelheim  when  he  got  out  of  the  concentration 
camp  because  somebody  had  to,  not  only  to  get  him  out  of  there,  but 
to  get  him  into  this  country.   We  had  to  sign  up  to  employ  him  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.   So  I  signed  up  for  Bruno  and  was  very 
fortunate.   Later  I  had  him  on  the  Cooperative  Study  of  General 
Education,  and  then,  when  we  lost  the  head  of  our  Orthogenics 
School,  I  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Orthogenics  School  where  he  made 
a  famous  reputation. 

Paul  Diederich,  a  very  bright  young  man  that  I  found  teaching 
Latin  in  the  University  School  at  Ohio  State.   He  was,  I  think,  the 
first  person  after  Euros  that  I  appointed  because  he  had  done  a 
thesis  on  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  at  Teachers  College 
which  was  right  down  the  line  of  what  we  were  talking  about.   He  was 
a  creative  young  man  so  I  took  him. 
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Tyler:   Hilda  Taba.   In  February  of  1936  I  found  Hilda  teaching  German  in 
the  Dalton  School,  which  is  one  of  the  schools  in  the  study.   She 
was  an  Estonian,  who  had  come  on  a  student  visa  to  Bryn  Mawr  to  get 
a  master's  in  philosophy.   Bryn  Mawr  was  involved  with  international 
exchanges.   When  she  finished  that,  she  wanted  to  go  on  for  a  Ph.D. 
and  she  got  a  Ph.D.  under  William  Heard  Kilpatrick  at  Columbia. 
Without  changing  her  student  visa  she  continued  to  stay  and, 
finally,  the  immigration  authorities  caught  up  with  her.   They  were 
about  to  deport  her;  she  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  Estonia  which 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Russians. 

Since  I  found  her  an  extremely  intelligent  person — knew  nothing 
about  testing  or  curriculum,  but  she  could  learn — I  signed  up  with 
the  immigration  authorities  to  take  her.   I  began  in  February  of 
1936  to  teach  her,  and  she  became  quite  an  authority.   She  was  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  when  she  died  of  an  unexpected  tetanus 
which  she  got  in  the  hospital  in  the  summer  of  1967,  here  in  this 
area.   That's  where  she  came  from,  Estonia. 

Louis  Heil,  the  science  person,  I  got  from  the  head  of  the 
physics  department  at  Ohio  State.   He  told  me  about  this  young  man 
who  taught  over  at  Ohio  University  which  is  another  state  university 
at  Athens,  Ohio.   I  went  over  to  see  him,  and  he  struck  me  as  a  very 
able  person  and  quickly  caught  on  to  what  we  wanted  to  do  in  the 
field  of  science.   So,  that's  where  I  found  him  and  signed  him  on 
when  I  got  money  for  that,  which  was  about,  oh,  the  second  year. 

George  Sheviakov.   When  I  was  looking  for  persons  to  work  on 
the  personal  and  social  adjustment,  which  was  quite  an  important 
aspect  of  development  that  most  of  the  schools  considered  important, 
I  talked  to  people  in  various  places,  including  Harold  Jones  at 
Berkeley  who  had  the  Child  Development  Center,  and  the  Berkeley 
Adolescent  Study,  which  was  going  on  in  the  University  High  School, 
which  was  one  of  our  schools.   They  told  me  about  this  White  Russian 
who  at  a  very  young  age,  perhaps  seventeen  to  eighteen,  had  escaped, 
come  clear  across  Siberia  to  Vladivostok  and  gotten  over  to 
California.   He  was  a  clinical  psychologist  at  the  University  of 
California  and  was  a  very  excellent  person.   So  I  signed  him  on. 
Later,  when  it  was  over,  he  went  back  to  this  area  and  became  a 
professor  at  San  Francisco  State  University. 

Wilfred  Eberhart.   I  needed  somebody  in  English.   He  was  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  teaching  of  English  at  Ohio  State 
University.   I  brought  him  on.   He  worked  very  well. 

Harold  Trimble  came  on  after  I  had  made  Maurice  Hartung,  who 
had  been  mathematics  evaluator,  the  associate  director.   He  was  one 
of  Hartung's  Ph.D.s  in  mathematics,  is  now  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Ohio  State. 
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Tyler:   Then  these  assistants.   Herbert  Abraham  I  found  in  the  Friends' 

Central  School.   Assistants  were  people  who  were  getting  doctorates 
and  were  promising  people  to  work  on  the  study.   Dwight  Arnold  was 
getting  a  doctorate  at  Ohio  State;  Jean  Block  got  her  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  still  lives  in  the  area,  by  the  way; 
Charles  Boye  was  getting  a  doctorate  in  biology;  Fred  Frutchey  was  a 
man  who  got  his  doctorate  under  me  and  later  became  head  of 
evaluation  research  in  the  Extension  Service  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.   Paul  Grim  got  his  doctorate  in  social  science  and 
later  was  the  head  of  teaching  of  social  studies  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.   Chester  Harris  [laughs]  I  found  in  a  rather  unusual 
way.   He  was  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  East  High  School  of  Denver, 
had  a  masters  in  English  from  the  University  of  Colorado.   He  was  a 
very  good  teacher,  but  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  high  school 
senior  and  was  going  with  her  and  they  fired  him  for  associating 
with  a  high  school  senior.   So  I  brought  him  on,  in  the  evaluation 
of  English.   Later,  when  he  got  his  doctorate  with  me,  he  then  went 
on  as  a  professor  at  Wisconsin  and  when  he  reached  sixty-five,  he 
resigned  and  went  to  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
where  he  was  until  he  reached  retirement  age  there. 

John  Herrick  was  a  research  assistant  in  administration  and 
stayed  on  there  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.   Clark  Horton 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  biology,  one  of  those  that  I  got  to  know 
at  Ohio  State.   Had  his  doctorate,  was  an  assistant  professor.   When 
the  Depression  came  the  legislature  provided  just  50  percent  of  the 
appropriation  in  '31  that  they'd  provided  in  '29,  a  biennial 
appropriation.   Sixty  percent  of  the  faculty  was  dropped  and  here 
this  young  man  with  two  children  was  in  a  soup  line.   I  found  him  a 
job,  various  part-time  jobs,  and  then  he  came  to  this  one,  and 
from  this  he  went  to  become  the  director  of  testing  and  evaluation 
at  Dartmouth.   So  he  ended  up  very  well. 

Carleton  Jones  was  getting  his  doctorate  at  Ohio  State.   Harold 
Lauritsen  was  in  the  health  and  physical  education  area,  got  his 
doctorate  at  Ohio  State,  and  later  became  head  of  physical  education 
at  the  San  Diego  State  University.   Christine  McGuire — I  got  to  know 
her  through  her  father.   When  I  was  at  Ohio  State  I  helped  Muskingum 
College  develop  a  testing  program  and  improve  its  curriculum.   Her 
father  was  the  dean  there.   She  graduated  at  age  seventeen  from 
Muskingum.   He  had  no  money  but  he  said,  "She  ought  to  get  an 
advanced  degree."  She  had  a  very  good  record.   I  got  her  a  graduate 
fellowship  at  Ohio  State  and  agreed  that  she  was  to  be  my  ward  since 
she  was  only  seventeen.   Then,  when  I  went  to  Chicago  I  took  her 
with  me,  and  when  she  finished  her  graduate  work,  she  became  an 
examiner  in  the  Board  of  Examinations.   She's  now  professor  of 
medical  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School  in 
Chicago,  just  about  ready  to  retire. 
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Tyler: 


Chall! 


Tyler: 


Harold  McMullen  I  found  in  the  University  High  School  in  Madison, 
and  later  he  became  head  of  biology  at  one  of  the  north  shore 
suburbs.   Donald  McNassor  I  found  in  Antioch  College.   No — where  did 
I  find  him?   No,  that's  not  right.   I  found  Donald  McNassor  in 
Denver,  and  he  was  obviously  a  very  able  person.   He  later,  when 
this  [Eight-Year  Study]  was  finished,  became  a  professor  at  Clare- 
raont,  one  of  the  Claremont  Colleges,  where  he  was  until  he  died. 

You  had  a  good  success  record  in  picking  your  associates  for  this 
study. 

I  think  that  if  you  don't  get  bemused  by  paper  credentials  and  look 
at  what  they've  done  and  how  they  approach  things  and  so  on  you  can 

do  we  1 1 . 


Administering  the  Study## 


Chall:   I  was  looking  through  this  book  Appraising  and  Recording  Student 
Progress,  most  of  which  I  think  you  wrote.   Is  that  correct?   Did 
you  write  most  of  it? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  think  I  gave  credit  to  everybody  connected  with  it. 

Chall:   Yes,  you  did.   I  think  it's  concise  and  it  explains  well  what  you 
all  were  doing. 

If  you  were  working  on  this  half  time  and  continued  half  time 
as  a  professor  of  education,  how  did  you  divide  your  time?  How 
were  you  able  to  keep  up  with  all  of  the  committee  meetings,  working 
with  the  schools?   Did  you  travel  with  your  staff  as  often  to  other 
schools  as  they  did? 


Keeping  Contact  with  the  Thirty  Schools 


Tyler:   I  usually,  because  of  the  cost  of  travel,  I  usually  drove  a  car  and 
had  the  major  staff  people  in  the  car  with  me.   So  we  would  drive. 
For  example — I  was  thinking  of  that  when  I  was  going  recently  to 
Oklahoma  State.   We  finished  at  Saturday  noon  with  a  working  period 
with  the  staff  of  the  Tulsa  high  schools,  then  we'd  drive  eight 
hundred  miles  Saturday  afternoon  and  spend  the  night  in  Albuquerque. 
Then  drive  all  day  Sunday  and  get  to  Los  Angeles  to  work  with  the 
Los  Angeles  schools. 

Chall:   Oh,  my  word,  you  did? 
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Tyler:   Then  I'd  drive  up  the  coast  to  Oakland.   Then,  drive  from  there  to 
Denver  and  so  on.   So  I  drove  the  car  out  across  the  country  at 
least  thirty-five  times. 

Chall:   How  often  was  a  trip  like  that  made?   Once  or  twice  a  year? 

Tyler:   Three  times  a  year. 

Chall:   Three  times  a  year.   You  visited  every  one  of  the  thirty  schools? 

Tyler:   Yes.   But  some  were  in  a  cluster;  seven  in  the  Philadelphia  area; 
six  in  the  New  York  area,  so  that  people  from  the  schools  in  the 
cluster  could  be  brought  together  in  one  trip.   I  would  be  in  the 
area  three  times  a  year. 

Chall:   I  see.   In-between,  how  would  the  staff  keep  in  contact  with  the 
schools?   Because  it  wasn't  just  a  matter  of  visiting. 

Tyler:   Well,  it  depends  on  the  tasks  undertaken.   We  always  had  ongoing 
projects.   For  example,  if  the  project  were  one  like  how  to 
determine  the  quality  of  reading  done  by  students  in  literature — the 
effort  to  establish  a  level  of  maturity,  which  is  what  we  finally 
used — then  we  would  have  people  working  on  that,  reporting  back. 
We'd  have  special  committee  meetings  of  the  group  that  was  working  on 
it.   Thus,  usually  the  minor  staff,  the  assistants,  would  do  work 
for  the  major  staff.   The  major  staff  would  be  in  touch  right  along 
with  the  committee  members  or  the  particular  schools  which  would  be 
trying  out  some  things,  whatever  was  required.   It  could  be  done  by 
correspondence . 

Chall:   And  you  also  brought  in  one  teacher  who  represented  each  school,  as 
I  recall.  You  selected  teachers  to  come  to  Ohio  who  represented 
each  school. 

Tyler:   Are  you  talking  about  the  workshops  or  the  committees? 

Chall:   The  committees,  I  think.   I  think  a  committee  which  was  concerned 
with  a  particular  problem  at  a  school. 

Tyler:  A  committee,  for  example,  on  the  appraisal  of  social  attitude. 

Chall:  That's  right. 

Tyler:  They  would  work  with  Hilda  Taba  in  that  connection. 

Chall:  Now  did  they  come  for  a  short  time  from  the  school? 

Tyler:   We  had  two  periods  during  the  school  year  when  we  would  have 
committee  meetings  at  a  central  place,  relatively  central  to 
members.   For  example,  the  committee  on  social  attitudes  was  largely 
made  up  of  people  that  were  within  easy  distance  of  New  York.   So 
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Tyler:   they  might  meet  there.   The  committee  on  the  work-study  habits 

usually  met  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.   It  was 
made  up  of  people  within  that  area.   The  committee  on  reading  met  in 
Chicago;  people  had  access  there.   We  tried  to  arrange  the  meetings 
for  the  weekend.   There  were  weekend  meetings  for  committees.   Then, 
if  there  were  long  jobs  to  be  done,  they'd  be  done  in  the  summer  in 
our  summer  workshops. 

Chall:   I  see. 

Tyler:   We  could  get  a  weekend  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  those  days 
for  five  dollars  a  night.   It  was  so  empty;  they'd  just  built  it. 

Chall:   How  did  you  maintain  your  own  schedule?   I  mean,  three  times  a  year 
you  drove  for,  it  must  have  been  several  weeks,  to  get  around  to  all 
these  thirty  schools.   With,  what,  five  or  six  persons  in  your  car? 

Tyler:   It  was  called  a  Studebaker  President.   Certainly  was  an  old  car,  but 
not  a  Cadillac,  or  something  expensive  like  that. 

Chall:  They  were  built  rather  large. 

Tyler:  Well,  large  enough  to  fit  a  number,  yes. 

Chall:  How  large  a  number  usually? 

Tyler:  Five  beside  myself. 


Working  with  the  Staff 


Chall:   When  the  groups,  during  the  summer  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
were  in  contact  with  the  other  schools,  and  working  on  the  problems, 
how  much  time  did  you  devote  to  working  with  them  and  with  the 
staff?   Did  you  continually  monitor,  advise  with  them  at  all  times? 

Tyler:   Well,  when  we  were  home  we  always  had  a  staff  meeting  on  Monday 

mornings  which  might  run  through  three  hours  or  so.   Also  everybody 
was  expected  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 
what  problems  had  arisen,  what  was  planned  to  be  done  about  those 
problems,  what  it  was  expected  to  be  done  the  next  period,  so  they 
would  be  thinking  all  the  time  about  the  progress  of  activities  they 
were  carrying  on.   Then  the  discussion  at  the  staff  meetings, 
especially  about  problems,  concerned  what  they  might  have 
encountered,  and  so  on. 

Chall:   So  you  considered  yourself  a  facilitator  in  that  respect. 
Tyler:   Whatever  was  necessary  to  get  them  going.   I  was  responsible. 
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Chall:   Yes,  but  did  you  do  this  mainly  in  your  staff  meetings,  or  did  you 
meet  with  some  staff  members  by  themselves? 

Tyler:   If  necessary;  it  depended  on  what  their  problems  were.   Some  prob 
lems  you  can  talk  about  with  your  staff,  but  some  problems  you 
can1 t. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Working  Efficiently 

Chall:   Yes.   I'm  just  trying  to  work  out  your  theories,  if  there  were  any, 
or  your  developing  theories,  if  that's  what  it  was,  of  administering 
several  different  kinds  of  programs  at  one  time.   The  Eight-Year 
Study  was  certainly  massive,  and  you  were  only  devoting,  presumably, 
half  time  to  it.   You  were  also  teaching,  and,  I'm  sure,  doing  other 
things . 

Tyler:   And  working  with  others.   I  kept  myself  busy. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  I  just  wondered  how  you  managed  to  keep  all  those  balls  in 
the  air? 

Tyler:  I  never  really  thought  of  the  question  before. 

Chall:  Well,  think  about  it.   [laughs] 

Tyler:  It's  like  asking  a  centipede — you  remember  the  story,  don't  you? 

Chall:  Which  one?   How  he  moves  his  legs?   [laughs] 

Tyler:   A  centipede  has  a  hundred  legs.   Someone  began  to  wonder,  "How  do 
they  move  them,  one  after  another,  and  so  on?"  And  he  asked  the 
centipede,  and  the  centipede  said,  "I  never  thought  about  that." 
Finally,  he  starved  because  he  couldn't  figure  out  how  he  did  handle 
his  legs  when  he  moved.   [laughs] 

Chall:   I  see.   Well,  I  don't  want  that  to  happen  to  you.   You  may  think  it 
just  comes  naturally,  but  I  don't  know.   People  are  taught  adminis 
tration  and  theories  of  administration,  and  some  people,  I  guess, 
never  learn  it  and  some  people  never  have  to  be  taught  perhaps, 
[laughs] 

Tyler:   Well,  you  have  to  keep  something  in  mind  right  along.   Lots  of 
people,  when  they're  waiting  for  something,  in  a  line  for  a 
cafeteria  or  waiting  for  a  plane,  seem  to  have  a  dead  mind.   I'm 
continually  thinking  about  what  are  the  things  I'm  doing.   How  are 
they  going?  What's  happening  here?   And  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
using  the  time.   The  plane  was  delayed  in  St.  Louis  going  to  Tulsa. 
Nearly  three  hours  getting  the  air  conditioning  fixed.   Some  of  them 
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Tyler:   got  so  angry  they  began  to  complain.   The  poor  girl  at  the  desk  was 
terribly  upset  by  it.   I  certainly  didn't  like  it.   Instead  of 
getting  dinner  at  six  I  got  dinner  at  ten  that  night.   But,  after  I 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  I  began  to  think  about  tomorrow. 
We're  going  to  have  this — now  who'll  be  there?   How  can  we  handle 
this  one?   Then  what "11  we  do  about  that  one?   So  that  I  used  the 
time  quite  helpfully  in  getting  some  planning  done.   If  you  use  your 
time  rather  than  wasting  it  just  looking  around  and  getting  angered 
because  things  are  delayed,  you  get  a  lot  done. 

Chall:   So  you're  prepared  when  you  get  to  a  meeting  or  a  seminar? 

Tyler:   Right  now  I'm  keeping  in  mind  three  writing  assignments  I've  got  to 
do.   I've  got  to  write  an  introduction  for  a  book  on  marginal 
students,  which  is  called,  Learning  at  the  Margins.   Then  I've  got 
to  write  a  thing  for  the  National  Forum  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi.   So 
I  keep  thinking,  as  I  have  a  moment,  about  how  this  goes,  what 
organization,  which  paragraphs  come  first,  and  so  on.   You  have  a 
lot  of  things  to  think  about.   That's  a  great  advantage  of  riding  a 
bus  rather  than  driving  a  car.   If  you  drive  a  car  you  better  keep 
your  mind  on  the  road  but  when  you're  riding  a  bus —  Coming  in  this 
morning,  I  had  an  hour  and  a  half  to  give  some  thought  to  things. 

Chall:   Do  you  give  thought  to  it  in  your  mind  or  do  you  also  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper  while  you're  getting  your  thoughts  out? 

Tyler:   Well,  in  a  plane  you  can  write,  but  in  a  bus,  especially,  they're 
crowded  in  the  morning,  and  you  can't  do  too  much  writing.   But,  I 
keep  it  in  mind. 


Selecting  the  Teachers  for  Committee  Assignments 

Chall:   Then  you  come  in  and  write  it  down. 

As  I  was  going  through  this  book  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
needed  to  have  teachers  on  your  committees  who  had  great  insight 
into  what  it  was  they  wanted  to  teach.   They  needed  help  in 
determining  how  to  set  it  up, and  to  evaluate  it,  and  analyze  it,  but 
they  certainly  had  insights  into  what  it  was  they  were  hoping  to 
achieve.   They  probably  were  also  dedicated  teachers.   Did  you  find 
this  true  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  thirty  schools,  or  some  of 
them? 
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Tyler:   I've  never  found  the  school  where  you  can't  find  some  people  who  are 
very  thoughtful  and  very  much  concerned,  and  so  on.   What  we  did  in 
trying  to  get  committee  members  and  others  was  to  visit  the  school, 
to  sit  around  in  classes,  to  talk  to  students  and  faculty,  and  begin 
to  sense  the  people  who  seemed  to  have  something  unusual  to  offer. 
For  example,  one  of  the  places  was  the  Radnor  Township  High  School 
in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.   Sitting  in  with 
the  men  having  a  smoke,  you  could  hear  their  talk  about  persons  who 
were  doing  this  or  that.   You  could  get  some  idea  of  those  you  could 
see  didn't  want  to  work  themselves  or  were  complaining  about  others 
doing  too  much  work.   You  get  a  good  deal  of  insight. 

You  could  get  someone  like  Hilda  Taba  to  sit  in  the  women's 
room  and  begin  to  get  some  further  notions  about  people  who  care  and 
are  really  trying  to  do  something  and  not  spending  their  time  just 
in  griping  and  complaining  and  so  forth. 

Then  there 're  some  unusual  opportunities.   For  example,  in  the 
George  School,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  young  man  who 
was  a  wonderful  teacher  of  history  and  social  studies.  So  I 
persuaded  him  to  come  and  be  a  research  assistant  at  Ohio  State 
until  he  got  his  masters  and  then  he  went  on  to  teach  social  studies 
at  Colorado  State  Teachers  College.   That  was  James  Michener,  who's 
written  a  lot  of  things. 

Finding  people.   That's  the  way  I  was  able  to  get  Chester 
Harris  because  he  had  difficulties  at  that  time.   You  keep  looking 
for  people  who  have  ideas  and  notions  and  you  will  find  them.   It's 
what  I  called  opportunism. 

Chall:   Yes,  but  you  have  to  be  ready  for  it. 

Tyler:   I'd  better  see  if  my  luncheon  guests  are  here  now. 


Getting  Underway 

[Interview  4:  September  12,  1985]  ## 


Chall:   I  thought  we'd  go  on  today  with  the  Eight-Year  Study.   I  was  reading 
through  Mr.  Aiken's  book — * 


*Wilford  M.  Aiken,  The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Stud) 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1942). 


(New  York: 
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Tyler:   His  wife,  by  the  way,  is  very  active  in  this — down  the  next  corner — 
the  Senior  Citizen  Center.   But  he  has  passed  away.   He  would  have 
been  ninety,  about  ninety-seven  if  he  were  still  alive. 

Chall:   His  story  gives  you  the  feeling  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  this 
Eight-Year  Study  all  meshed  together,  working  with  the  teachers  and 
administrators  and  everyone  who  had  the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  it.   In  your  book,  Appraising  and  Recording  Student  Progress, 
one  gets  just  a  hint  of  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  all  that  easy  but  you 
were  really  concentrating  on  what  you  actually  did,  not  so  much  on 
how  you  did  it.   Much  of  your  work  was  dealing  with  each  school, 
and  I  wondered  how  you  managed  to  handle  the  problems  in  each 
school — the  personalities  of  the  people,  like  the  teachers,  and  the 
principals,  and  other  interested  parties,  in  getting  this  underway? 

Tyler:   When  I  took  over  in  September  of  1934  after  the  study  had  been  going 
a  year,  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  kind  of  evaluation  that 
was  satisfactory  to  the  schools.   The  schools  had  threatened  to 
secede.   I  was  able  to  go  to  visit  each  school,  or  meet  with  a 
number  of  schools  in  a  given  area.   Around  Philadelphia  were  seven 
of  the  schools,  and  around  New  York  were  six  of  them,  around  Boston 
were  two,  and  then  others  around  the  Chicago  area.   But  I  met  with 
all  the  schools,  and,  in  most  cases,  on  their  campuses  so  I  could 
meet  with  all  the  teachers  and  explain  the  problem. 

This  study,  I  explained  to  them,  was  possible  because  of  the 
willingness  of  state  departments  and  colleges  and  universities  to 
permit  the  schools  to  develop  curriculum  rather  than  prescribing 
what  it  was  to  be  for  admission  to  their  institutions.   That 
required  that  there  be  some  careful  evaluation,  and  different  kinds 
of  evaluation.   We  needed  to  get  enough  information  about  young 
people  to  make  wise  judgments  about  whether  they  were  admissible  to 
college  or  employable;  to  get  information  about  programs  that  would 
enable  the  schools  to  make  modifications  if  necessary,  as  they  tried 
out  things  some  of  which  were  not  working  fully;  and  to  provide 
evidence  to  the  colleges  that  this  way  of  working  had  not  too 
seriously  interfered  with  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  efforts  to 
get  the  kind  of  students  they  could  deal  with. 


Separating  School  Politics  from  Evaluation  as  the  Mission 


Tyler:   In  any  event,  emphasizing  primarily  the  purpose  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  particular  programs  in  individual  schools.   Each  school 
had  to  decide  on  its  program.   The  politics  is  usually  among 
teachers  about  what  you  do  about  science  or  math  or  other  things; 
but  we  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  question  of  how  we  were 
going  to  evaluate.   So,  we  often  would  find  at  committee  meetings, 
when  the  meetings  were  over  and  we  were  sitting  around  having  a 
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Tyler:   drink  or  something,  people  would  talk  about  the  political  problem  in 
the  school.   But  we  weren't  involved  with  it,  anymore  than  you  get 
involved  with  an  accountant  when  you're  trying  to  bring  together  a 
picture  of  how  successful  a  company  has  been. 

I  think  the  realization  that  none  of  us  in  our  staff  was  going 
to  be  involved  in  either  politics  or  personalities  accounted  for  our 
acceptance. 

For  example,  at  the  Radnor  Township  High  School  in  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  the  teachers  felt  that  the 
principal  was  so  high-handed  that  they  were  fighting  him  as  much  as 
they  were  working  on  the  study.   They  finally  were  able  to  get  him 
to  become  the  state  superintendent,  or  the  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  to  get  him  out  of  Radnor.   But  we 
went  along  with  the  work  we  were  doing.   Although  they  had  a  certain 
amount  of  emotional  reactions  at  some  of  the  meetings  and  the  times 
we  were  working  with  them,  it  didn't  really  interfere  with  what  we 
were  doing  since  we  were  not  connected  any  way,  with  either 
supporting  or  not  supporting  this  principal.   That  wasn't  our  role. 

Chall:   Wouldn't  the  principal,  or  the  relationships  either  good  or  poor 
between  the  teachers  and  the  principals  have  something  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  educational  system  was  functioning?   I  mean, 
whether  some  of  these  progressive  ideas  were  moving? 

Tyler:   Well,  it  certainly  did,  and  that's  why  we  could  identify  schools 
that  were  making  great  progress  and  schools  that  weren't.   Take 
Wayne,  for  example,  I  mean,  the  Radnor  Township  High  School.   It  was 
at  least  two  years  after  the  principal  left  that  Mary  Carter,  I 
believe  the  name  was,  became  principal,  where  she  was  able  to  give 
leadership  to  that  group  and  they  really  began  to  go  forward. 

But  the  point  of  how  our  work  progressed  was  realizing  the 

thing  to  do  was  continually  to  talk  about  mission.   What  we're  here 

for  and  not  to  talk  about  your  like  or  dislike  of  somebody.   And,  if 

you're  going  to  have  questions  that  involve  collaborative  effort, 

discuss  them  clearly  enough  so  they  see  their  relevance  to  the 

mission  and  go  ahead  with  it.  I've  never  really  had  problems  of 
cooperation  with  people. 

Chall:   I  see.   Were  the  teachers  that  you  were  generally  working  with — were 
they  especially  good? 

Tyler:   The  schools  were  chosen  originally — approximately  thirty  schools  and 
school  systems — because  the  selection  committee  considered  they  had 
great  potential.   So,  probably,  the  average  of  those  teachers  were 
better  than  the  average  taken  generally.   Certainly  that  would  be  so 
of  some  of  the  superior  ones.   For  example,  the  Francis  Parker 
School  in  Chicago  which  is  one  of  the  superior  ones,  or  the  Dalton 
School  in  New  York  which  is  another  one,  or  the  East  High  School  in 
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Tyler:   Denver,  or  the  Central  High  School  in  Tulsa,  are  illustrations  of 
schools  which  were  so  outstanding,  and  their  faculties  generally 
were  so  good. 

For  example,  at  Tulsa,  out  of  that  one  high  school,  there  was 
Lavonne  Hanna,  who  taught  social  studies  and  later  became  a  professor 
at  San  Francisco  State  University;  and  another  young  woman  there 
went  on,  got  her  doctorate,  and  became  head  of  a  department  at  the 
Sequoia  Union  High  School  District  in  Redwood  City.   They  moved  out 
as  often  happened  in  Oklahoma  during  the  Depression.   They  came  to 
California.   One  of  their  graduates,  Pat  Suppes,  is  a  professor.   He 
was  one  of  our,  what  we  called  our  PROGs — the  progressive  students 
that  we  followed  for  some  years  after  graduation.   You  knew  what 
became  of  him. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  I  think  they  were  generally 
better  and  certainly  some  of  the  schools  had  extremely  effective 
personnel.   Usually  accompanied  by  effective  principals.   For 
example,  Flora,  Flora — her  name  has  slipped  me  for  the  moment — the 
head  of  the  Francis  Parker  Schools,  an  unusually  able  principal. 
[Flora  Cooke]   Helen  Parkhurst  was  a  fine  educational  leader  at  the 
Dalton  School  although  when  she  retired  and  the  study  was  over  the 
school  went  bankrupt. 

Stanley  Isaacs,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  who  had 
some  grandchildren  in  the  school,  was  willing  to  take  over  the 
receivership  if  I  would  come  in  and  spend  a  few  days  a  week  getting 
the  school  back  on  its  feet  again.   [laughs]   But,  Helen  Parkhurst 
was  financially  a  spender.   She  was  like  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.   She  was  always  spending  money  she  didn't  have.   The  place 
went  bankrupt  when  she  retired.   But  we  brought  it  back  and  now  it's 
one  of  the  great  schools  again. 

Chall:   It's  interesting.   There  wasn't  anything  the  matter  with  the  school 
per  ^e_  then  was  there?   It  was  just  the  finances? 

Tyler:   You  sometimes  have  very  good  families  where  the  people  spend  too 
much. 

Well,  getting  back  to  the  point,  the  first  job  was  to  remind 
them  of  our  mission,  why  we  needed  to  get  the  information,  and  how 
we  proposed  to  do  it.   We  were  not  going  to  propose  they  use  the 
existing  standardized  tests  that  they'd  already  found  were  inappro 
priate  for  what  they  were  planning.   We  would  have  to  develop  our 
own.   The  group  tried  to  get  at  all  kinds  of  outcomes  that  they 
considered  important,  not  just  what  the  students  remembered.   That 
was  the  first  message  which  you  may  have  seen  if  you  read  one  of  the 
first  things  that  I  put  out  at  the  conference  of  the  secondary 
school  people  around  Thanksgiving  time,  in  1934,  which  is 
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Tyler:   Evaluation:  A  Challenge  to  Progressive  Education.*  That  was  the 

first  one;  what's  our  mission,  why  we've  got  to  do  it,  why  it  is  so 
important,  and  selling  that. 


Developing  the  Study:  Committees  and  Workshops 

Tyler:   Then,  the  next  thing  was,  how  do  we  go  about  it?   First,  we  need  to 
identify  what  it  is  that  needs  to  be  evaluated.   What  are  we  trying 
to  accomplish?   So  we  set  up  committees  and  we  got  general  goals  out 
of  the  discussions  among  all  the  schools.   Concerns  like  study 
skills.   All  right,  we  set  up  a  committee  on  study  skills.   What 
kind  of  study  skills  are  you  really  trying  to  develop?   Another  one 
was  social  attitudes,  and  we  developed  ideas  on  that,  and  so  on. 
So,  with  these  general  categories  that  they  talked  about,  we  set  up 
committees  then  to  work  with  each  other,  and  with  members  of  the 
staff  concerned  with  it  to  try  to  build  a  definition  of  what  was 
involved  in  the  categories.   You  can't  measure  or  test  things  that 
you  can't  define  clearly.   So  we  proceeded  with  this  step-by-step 
with  committees. 

Then  we  found  that,  although  we  could  have  committee  meetings 
on  weekends,  which  we  did  throughout  the  weekends  of  1934  and  "35, 
that  that  wasn't  enough  time  for  the  planning  because  really  they  had 
sent  in  for  selection  grandiose  schemes  that  they  didn't  really 
understand — what  typically  happens  when  you  depend  on  college 
professors  and  books  to  build  your  program  without  understanding 
what  the  realities  of  the  situation  are. 

So  I  went  to  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  which  had  agreed  to  support  the  evaluation  program  when 
the  Carnegie  pulled  out  because  we  didn't  use  their  general  culture 
test.   And  I  said  we  ought  to  have  a  summer  institute,  provide  time 
for  them  to  work.   They'll  contribute  their  time  if  we  can  provide 
for  the  costs  of  their  travel  and  their  living  and  so  on. 

So,  in  the  summer  of  1936,  we  had  what  we  called  a  First  Year 
Summer  Institute  at  Ohio  State.   But,  thereafter,  beginning  in  the 
second  year,  because  we  wanted  to  make  clear  that  they  were  not 
going  to  sit  around  and  take  notes,  we  called  it  a  workshop.   We 
coined  the  name  workshop.   The  demand  for  workshops  was  so  great 
that  we  needed  more  places.   We  took  over  the  campus  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  where  we  would  have  much 
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Tyler:   more  space;  we  could  have  the  whole  campus  dining  facilities  and 
sleeping  facilities  and  so  on.   The  the  third  year,  1938,  in 
addition  to  Sarah  Lawrence,  we  took  over  the  campus  of  the  Colorado 
Women's  College  in  Denver  and  the  campus  of  Mills  College  in 
California.   We  thus  had  the  workshops  expanding,  involving  more  and 
more  of  the  teachers  working  on  their  actual  material. 

The  point  is  that  most  of  these  reports  talked  about  the 
reforms  as  though  you  could  just  simply  say,  "Go  ahead  and  do  it." 
[laughs]   When  you're  talking  seriously  about  reform,  it  requires 
new  understanding,  new  skills  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  belief  in 
it,  developing  the  necessary  material  for  it,  and  so  on.   So,  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  we  did  to  make  the  Eight-Year  Study 
successful  was  to  develop  the  workshop  idea  and  have  them  actually 
working  on  it  and  not  just  talking  and  having  somebody  else  bring 
in  a  book  or  something  that  would  do  it.   So  they  understood  what 
they  were  doing  and  why  they  were  trying  to  do  it  and  helping  us  to 
collect  the  information  about  what  the  students  were  like. 

Chall:   How  did  your  staff  plan  these  workshops  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States?   Did  you  all  travel  to  them  at  different  times? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  had  the  so-called  permanent  staff  of  the  study,  which  by 

the  second  or  third  year,  included  curriculum  associates  as  well  as 
the  evaluation  people.   Then  we  selected,  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
knowledge  and  from  recommendations  by  others,  people  in  schools 
around  who  could  really  be  helpful.   Thus,  in  connection  with  our 
project,  the  Progressive  Education  Association  got  funds  for  a 
committee  on  what  was  called  the  Commission  on  the  Secondary  School 
Curriculum.   That  was  headed  by  Eliot  Dunlap  Smith  who  later  became 
provost  at  Carnegie  Tech.   But  at  the  time  he  took  over  he  was  a 
distinguished  professor  at  Yale.   It  included  people  who  were  very 
much  interested  in  improving  the  curriculum.   That  helped  to  set  up 
studies  that  we  could  draw  upon  for  our  own  planning. 

For  example,  there  was  an  adolescent  study;  what  are  ado 
lescents  like?  We  talk  so  much  about  adapting  to  their  needs  but 
what  do  we  know  about  them?  The  adolescent  study,  headed  by  Carolyn 
Zachary  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  the  psychoanalytic  psychol 
ogist,  was  established  to  develop  information  about  young  people  on 
which  we  could  draw.   This  served  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
states,  including  these  schools  in  the  study.   Then,  at  Berkeley, 
there  was  an  adolescent  study  conducted  by  Harold  Jones,  in  child 
development,  which  provided  material  for  the  western  schools.   Then 
we  had,  in  various  subject  areas,  sub-committees  such  as  one  on  the 
social  studies  curriculum,  headed  by  a  man  who  later  became  dean  at 
Stanford  and  then  died  of  Parkinson's  disease,  whose  name  for  the 
moment  has  slipped  me. 
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Tyler:   We  had  one  on  science  headed  by  Harold  Alberty-  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  science  education  at  Ohio  State.   We  had  one  on 
language  in  general  education  which  was  greatly  guided  by  Ivor 
Richards-  who'd  just  come  over  from  Cambridge  University  and  had 
authored  The  Meaning  of  Meanings.   We  had  one  on  literature  headed 
by  Louise  Rosenblatt,  who  got  out  her  book  on  Literature  As  Explora 
tion,  how  one  explores  life's  options  and  the  nature  of  life  through 
literature.   So  we  had  that  kind  of  resource  to  draw  upon. 

Chall:   Wonderful.   That  was  all  assisted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation? 
Excuse  me,  the  Rockefeller. 

Tyler:   The  Rockefeller.   This  was  too  aggressive  for  Carnegie  at  that  time 
because  Carnegie  was  then  headed  by  the  man  [Walter]  Jessup  who'd 
been  president  of  Iowa.   He  was  a  conservative  in  education. 

Chall:   I  see.   My,  that  was  really  a  grand  ramification.   It  couldn't  have 
been  done  so  well  otherwise. 

Tyler:   The  excitement  of  the  Depression.   Well,  what  the  General  Education 
Board  did  first  led  to  the  whole  opening  up  of  their  trustees:   I 
know  of  one  time — this  I'll  come  to  later — the  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  had  me  come  down  to  talk  to  their  trustees 
because  they  were  getting  worried  about  putting  so  much  money  into 
youth  programs.   But,  in  any  event,  they  set  up  the  American  Youth 
Commission  to  study  the  problems  of  youth  in  the  Depression.   This 
was  a  very  good  idea.   It  was  headed  by  Owen  D.  Young,  the  chairman 
of  General  Electric,  so  nobody  could  call  him  a  radical.   Other 
members  included  the  famous  editor  at  that  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle   and  intellectuals  like  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.   The 
American  Youth  Commission's  first  report  was  "How  fare  American 
youth?" 

The  commission  felt  that  if  this  were  to  come  out  of  Roosevelt, 
people  would  say,  "It's  just  this  damn  Roosevelt  trying  to  paint  a 
bleak  picture."  But  if  the  commission  headed  by  Owen  D.  Young  and 
other  respectable  members  of  society  had  a  committee  studying 
American  youth  and  came  back  with  a  bleak  picture,  it  might  be 
accepted.   The  report  did  paint  a  bleak  picture  which  led  Roosevelt 
then  to  establish  the  CCC  and  the  NYA  [National  Youth  Administra 
tion]  . 

The  Rockefeller  General  Education  Board  was  established  in  1902 
before  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was.   It  was  established  because 
John  D.  Jr  went  to  a  YMCA  convention  at  Richmond  and  was  shocked 
because  the  blacks  in  the  YMCA  couldn't  come  to  their  meetings;  they 
had  to  sit  in  the  back  and  just  look  at  it.   So  he  went  to  his 
father, and  said,  "We've  got  to  do  something  about  education  itself, 
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Tyler:   especially  black  education."  So  his  father  established  the  very 

first  of  his  foundations,  the  General  Education  Board,  which  was  to 
work  especially  in  the  South  to  help  to  improve  education. 

Most  of  our  funds  came  through  what  we  called  the  GEB,  the 
General  Education  Board,  not  through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
directly,  although  it  was  part  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.   But 
the  American  Youth  Commission  painted  this  picture  of  youth  wanting 
to  go  to  school  but  not  being  able  to  afford  it;  youth  not 
interested  in  school  roaming  the  streets  and  the  roads  and  hitch 
hiking  and  doing  other  things.   In  any  event,  it  led  to  federal 
action,  the  NYA  and  the  CCC. 

The  whole  effort  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  was  to  help 
the  public  understand  youth  and  try  to  provide  better  for  their 
education  during  the  Depression.   So  we  were  able  to  draw  upon  that 
resource,  not  only  for  acceptance  by  the  public  but  also  to  get 

curriculum  material. 

Chall:   I  hadn't  understood  how  your  study  had  been  broadened  that  way. 

Tyler:   Well,  you  see,  these  commissions  and  committees  were  all  separate 
entities  except  many  of  us  were  key  figures  in  the  whole  arrange 
ment.   You'd  meet  the  same  people.   [laughing]   For  example,  the 
GEB's  right-hand  man  was  Bob  Havighurst  and  later,  when  the  studies 
were  over,  he  wanted  to  go  into  human  development  so  I  made  him 
eventually  the  head  of  our  Committee  on  Human  Development  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.   But  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  the 
science  teacher  for  my  children  at  the  Ohio  State  University  School. 

Chall:   Well,  all  of  this  certainly  helped  you  in  your  curriculum  develop 
ment  and  evaluation;  it  certainly  was  very  broad. 

Now,  when  I  think  of  how  your  committee  worked,  I  keep  going 
back  to  the  1950s  when  people  were  talking  about  and  defining  what 
would  be  called  group  dynamics.   You  must  have  been  using  those 
techniques  right  along  in  order  to  achieve  what  you  finally 
developed  because  there  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
effective  group  interaction. 

Tyler:   For  example,  in  every  workshop  we  provided  a  late  afternoon  studio 
where  they  could  paint,  make  things,  crafts,  swim  or  do  other 
things.   I  remember  one  time  coming  into  a  studio  at  Chicago  where  a 
woman  was  working  on  a  tray,  trying  to  make  it  malleable.   She  was 
pounding  it,  hitting  it  very  hard,  you  know,  against  the  form.   I 
said,  "My,  you're  hitting  that  hard."  She  said,  "I'm  thinking  of 
my  principal  and  this — "   [laughter]   So  they  could  get  rid  of 
their — 

Chall:   Frustrations. 
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Tyler:   If  you  spend  time  talking  to  people, not  giving  them  lectures,  but 
finding  out  what  they're  thinking  about  and  so  on,  you  learn  a  lot 
of  what —  Somebody  will  come  up  with  a  sudden  discovery  and  call  it 
group  dynamics  or  something.   Of  course,  much  of  the  development  of 
group  dynamics  comes  from  one  of  the  founders  who  is  Herbert  Thelen. 
He  is  one  I  found  teaching  science  in  the  University  High  School  in 
Oakland  and  brought  him  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chall:   Is  that  because  of  a  technique  he  was  using? 

Tyler:   He  was  a  science  teacher  who  saw  these  ways  of  human  beings  inter 
acting.   He  wanted  to  see  how  kids  learned.   I  set  up  for  him  in 
Chicago  a  room  where  they  could  carry  on  their  science  work  and  it 
would  be  recorded.   You  could  look  in  without  their  seeing  you.   So 
he  learned  a  good  deal  about  how  kids  worked  together.   He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  come  out  with  the  notion  of  cooperative  learning. 
Kids  work  a  lot  better  if  instead  of  each  person  having  to  work 
individually  they  work  on  a  project,  move  together.   Much  less 
discipline  problems. 

Much  of  his  ideas  came  from  the  evidence  of  watching  how  people 
really  do  work  when  they're  free  rather  than  being  driven  by  some 
notion  of  how  they  should  be  working.   You  remember  Bethel,  Maine? 
The  National  Education  Association  had  a  center  there  for  group 
dynamics  and  he  was  there  every  summer  for  a  time  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  it. 


The  Workshop  Schedules 

Chall:  In  your  workshops  how  did  you  devise  the  system  by  which  you  would 
work  with  these  diverse  groups — teachers  in  different  schools  on  a 
common  project?  How  did  you  devise  how  the  day  would  go?  How  the 
summer  would  go? 

Tyler:  Well,  the  day  was  a  matter,  of  course,  of  considering  the  physical 
needs.  You  have  to  have  breakfast.  [laughs] 

## 

Tyler:   We  considered  the  mornings  would  be  for  the  most  intensive  kind  of 
work  because  it  gets  hot  in  the  afternoons  even  in  Denver  and 
Oakland.   Then,  of  course,  the  question  was  how  to  allocate  the 
time  when  the  people  with  the  same  subject  with  a  common  problem 
could  work  together.   Like  developing  a  bibliography  of  literature 
that  would  be  good  literature  that  gives  you  real  illusion  of 
reality  rather  than  just  two-dimensional  people,  and  which  also 
would  be  relevant  to  the  problems  and  concerns  of  youth  as  we  were 
finding  it  out  from  the  studies  of  adolescence.   So  there  would  be  a 
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Tyler:   group  of  literature  teachers  from  different  schools  working  on  that 
in  the  morning  because  they  didn't  have  to  come  from  the  same  school 
in  order  to  find  some  common  needs. 

Then,  in  the  afternoons,  usually,  several  teachers  who  were  the 
core  teachers  in  a  given  school  would  work  together  on  seeing  how 
to  fit  the  parts  they  were  getting  into  a  common  curriculum  for  that 
school.   So  that  the  logistics  were  developed  in  terms  of  what  were 
the  jobs  to  be  done,  and  largely  developed  from  common  sense  and  the 
question  of  what  is  it  the  teachers  wanted  to  do  and  what  did  their 
school  have  in  mind  in  sending  them. 

We  wanted  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  recreation.   Usually 
they  worked  on  Saturday  mornings.   You're  probably  too  young  to 
know — but  when  I  first  began  to  teach  the  universities  operated  six 
days  a  week.   Then  they  got  down  to  five  and  a  half,  finally  down 
to  five.   But  most  of  the  world  doesn't  do  that  yet;  most  of  the 
world  has  six-day  schools.   [laughs]   But,  in  any  event,  the  logis 
tics  is  one  thing,  but  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  had  freedom  to 
explore  the  areas  and  have  at  least  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays 
to  sightsee  and  do  other  things  they  wanted  to  do.   Those  schedules 
were  obviously  just  common  sense. 

Chall:   Did  you  set  it  up  so  that  your  permanent  staff  and  others  would  make 
a  trip  to  each  one  of  these  summer  workshops? 

Tyler:   When  we  had  more  than  one?   I  hadn't  thought  about  that  question. 
In  the  Bronxville  workshop  in  1937,  Hilda  Taba  for  the  social 
studies,  and  I,  from  our  staff,  were  there.   At  the  one  in  Denver, 
Maurice  Hartung  in  mathematics  and  Wilfred  Eberhart  in  English,  were 
there.   In  the  workshop  at  Mills  College  we  had  Louis  Heil  in 
science  and  George  Sheviakov  in  the  area  of  intergroup  relations. 
In  some  schools  Sheviakov  was  an  advisor  on  problems  and  potentials 
of  adolescence,  learning  how  to  work  together  with  other  people  and 
to  understand  their  own  selves,  what  we  called  social  adjustment. 

So  we  divided  up  the  staff.   But  correspondingly  the  curriculum 
staff  was  divided  up  too  so  that  we  had  some  from  the  central  staff 
in  all  the  places. 

Chall:  If  Heil  and  George  Sheviakov  were  at  Mills,  does  that  mean  that  at 
Mills  only  those  particular  subjects  that  they  were  concerned  with 
were  covered? 

Tyler:   There  were  other  people  who  were  not  regular  members  of  the  staff. 
For  example,  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  in  terms  of  science,  we  had  a 
science  teacher  who  had  been  outstanding  at  the  Tower  Hill  School  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  you  would  imagine  they  would  get  a 
good  science  teacher  because  DuPont  is  practically  the  mainstay  at 
Wilmington.   A.N.  Zechiel  was  the  man  there.   At  Sarah  Lawrence,  he 
was  the  science  teacher  at  that  time,  and  later  became  a  curriculum 
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Tyler:   associate  in  science.   So  we  found  people  competent  to  help  with 
whatever  the  group  was  working  on.   Although  if  there  was  an  area 
where  only  a  small  number  of  teachers  were  concerned —  It  might 
very  well  be  that  in  social  adjustment,  I  don't  exactly  recall, 
there  were  so  few  involved  that  we  only  needed  to  have  one  person, 
Sheviakov,  serving  as  consultant  for  that  area  and  they  would  go  to 
the  1938  workshop  at  Mills  for  that.   But  normally  for  all  the 
different  major  subjects  we  had  people  at  every  one  of  the  work 
shops  . 

Chall:  So  that  they  didn't  have  to  travel  too  far,  they  just  stayed  within 
their  own  area.  Well,  that  took  a  bit  of  planning  just  to  get  that 
all  organized  on  the  part  of  your  staff. 

Tyler:   Well,  for  the  planning  of  the  schedules,  and  things  like  that,  I  had 
Cecilia  Krakoff,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Wasserstrom  at  Ohio  State. 
She  was  an  expert  in  just  making  everybody  organize  themselves,  get 
things  worked  out,  so  we  had  no  problem  with  that.   She  was 
marvelous.   Because  of  that,  I  hated  to  move  to  Chicago  although  I 
found  someone  very  soon  thereafter  in  Chicago  as  well. 


Theory  on  Reform  of  a  Social  Service 

Tyler:   The  moral  or  the  lesson  that  I  learned  very  vividly,  and  I  still 

think  it's  a  major  one  that  has  not  been  learned  by  most  people,  is 
that  you  can't  reform  in  a  significant  way  a  social  service  just  from 
the  top  down.   It's  fine  to  say,  "Tell  the  doctors  they  ought  to 
do  something  different,"  but  they  won't  do  something  different  if 
they  don't  believe  in  it,  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  don't  have  the 
materials  and  so  on.   Same  way  with  social  service  administration, 
or  any  other  social  service.   You  can  tell  a  minor  how  to  do  it.   You 
can  control  it  from  above,  but  when  it  comes  to  enterprises  that 
involve  the  individual  having  to  make  decisions,  you've  got  to  start 
helping  them  be  able  to  make  decisions.   Not  think  that  you've  done 
everything  when  a  presidential  commission  publishes  a  volume  called 
Nation  at  Risk. 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  Nation  at  Risk  and  of  the  various 
state  appropriations  and  laws  that  may  flow  therefore  will  be 
minimum  unless  there  are  arrangements  made  within  the  areas  for 
people  to  work  with  the  teachers  that  have  to  implement  them. 

Chall:   You  see  the  commission  that  developed  the  Nation  at  Risk  differently 
from  the  commission  that  developed  the  program  for  youth  in  the 
thirties  or  forties? 
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Tyler:   Well,  the  earlier  commission  simply  established  a  demonstration  or 

an  experimental/demonstration  program.   The  commission  on  the  Nation 
at  Risk  just  told  you  what  you  had  to  do,  and,  of  course,  [ laughing] 
if  you  tried  to  do  all  of  them  you  wouldn't  be  able  to.   There  are 
three  fallacies  in  the  Nation  at  Risk;   One,  there  is  no  universal 
problem  in  education.   Schools  are  so  different  that  16,000  dis 
tricts  have  to  consider  their  own  individual  problems.   The  problem 
of  Piedmont  or  Berkeley  is  not  the  problem  of  Hunter's  Point.   The 
question  of  whether  you  need  higher  or  lower  standards  and  so  on 
depends  on  what  the  standards  are  and  they  vary  so.   So  that  the 
first  silly  notion  is  that  there  is  _a  problem.   So  they  all  talk 
about  the  problem  that  they  see — all  the  different  problems — and 
then  you're  left  with  no  focus  of  effort  for  improvement. 

The  second  thing  is  the  idea  that  there  can  be  a  single 
solution,  or  a  set  of  single  solutions.   The  answer  is  that  in 
anything  requiring  this  kind  of  work  there  must  be  a  solution  that 
can  be  developed  and  implemented  by  people  of  many  different 
backgrounds  and  many  different  abilities,  so  they  have  to  be  tailor- 
made.   You  can't  fit  them  in  everywhere,  any  more  than  you  can  get 
one  set  of  trousers  to  fit  all  kinds  of  people.   The  third  one  is 
the  notion  that  money  or  legislation  or  mandates  will  accomplish 
reform  rather  than  that  it  has  to  be  worked  out  for  each  place. 

Now,  there  is  a  place,  of  course,  for  public  opinion  helping  to 
give  support  and  encouragement  to  teachers  wanting  to  work.   There's 
a  place  for  funds  to  enable  them  to  do  things  that  they  might  not 
otherwise  do  and  so  on.   There's  a  place  for  the  kind  of  incentives 
a  superintendent  of  schools  might  make  in  encouraging  these  schools 
to  do  things,  generate  enthusiasm  at  the  local  level.   But  most  of 
that's  forgotten  in  all  these  efforts  because  it's  so  easy  to 
pontificate,  and  so  difficult  to  get  real  change  to  take  place. 

I  was  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Extension  Service.   One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  that  was  the 
need  to  distinguish  between  "result  demonstrations"  and  "method 
demonstrations."   If  you're  going  to  get  farmers  to  do  things  that 
are  quite  different — for  example,  using  different  crops  than  they 
had  used  before — you've  got  first  to  have  them  believe  it's  worth 
their  effort  to  try.   So  you  get  a  few  farmers  that  are  willing  to 
try  it  out  and  see  if  they  get  really  good  results.   Then  you  put  on 
a  result  demonstration.   "Look  at  this  farmer.   He  got  a  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  you're  only  getting  twenty-five  or  thirty." 
Then  comes  the  question,  "Well,  how'd  he  do  it?"  Then  the  next 
thing  is  to  begin  to  put  on  what  we  called,  in  Agricultural  Exten 
sion,  method  demonstrations.   This  is  the  way  it  can  be  done.   "Now, 
you're  a  farmer  in  this  area  so  there's  a  demonstration  of  how  it 
can  be  done  with  your  limited  resources."  Over  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley  with  these  large  acreages  under  irrigation,  that's  another 
way,  and  so  on.   But  I  carried  this  over  from  my  experience  with  the 
Eight-Year  Study. 
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Chall:   So  the  Eight-Year  Study,  what  you  learned  over  that  period  of  time, 
you  have  continually  carried  through? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  hope  that  most  people  continually  remember  things  that  they 
found  successful  so  that  a  result  of  their  lives,  as  they  get  older, 
is  that  they  have  more  things  they  think  that  are  useful. 


Relationships  with  Others  on  the  Eight-Year  Study  Commission 

Chall:   In  your  own  dealings  as  the  head  of  this  evaluation  staff,  did  you 
have  dealings  with  Mr.  Aiken  and  Eugene  Smith  and  others  who  were 
working  on  different  aspects  of  the  study? 

Tyler:   Oh,  surely.   Mr.  Aiken,  for  example,  when  the  study  started  was 

chairman  of  the  commission,  and  was  principal  of  the  John  Burroughs 
School  near  St.  Louis,  a  school  whose  most  notable  supporter  and 
patron  of  children  there  was  Branch  Rickey,  the  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.   Aiken  became  so  interested  in  what  we  were 
doing  that  he  resigned  his  principalship,  was  offered  an  adjunct 
professorship  at  Ohio  State,  came  there  and  headed  up  the  curriculum 
staff.   He  was  so  impressed  with  what  this  accomplished  by  working  in 
the  way  we  were  rather  than  just  issuing  edicts  that  he  started  the 
group  that  would  work  directly  with  the  teachers  on  the  curriculum  as 
such. 

Eugene  Smith  was  the  principal  of  the  Beaver  Country  Day 
School.   He  continued  that  until  he  reached  retirement  age.   Then  he 
became  professor  of  education  at  Rollins  College  in  Florida.   But  he 
was,  of  course,  much  interested  in  the  ideas  about  evaluation 
because  his  committee  on  records  and  reports  had  been  the  one  that 
had  been  set  up  originally  just  to  give  the  traditional  tests.   He 
had  a  summer  place  at  Thousand  Islands  Park  in  New  York  which  is  in 
Thousand  Islands  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.   So  the  first  thing  that 
I  did  after  I  accepted  the  job  and  finished  my  teaching  that  summer 
was  to  go  to  visit  him  in  Thousand  Islands  Park  and  spend  two  or 
three  days  talking  about  it,  helping  him  to  understand  what  we  were 
about.   After  pointing  out  the  critical  importance  of  having  records 
appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  study,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
undertake  to  develop  a  plan  and  outline  the  means  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  function.   He  became  a  strong  supporter  of  our  work. 

Chall:   But  weren't  some  of  the  members  of  his  committee  unsympathetic  with 
your  approach? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  started  out  in  1933  with  a  different  program.   There  had 
been  two  possibilities,  one  would  have  been  to  say  to  Eugene  Smith, 
"Now  you  started  the  wrong  way.   You  get  out.   We're  going  to  do 
this."  But  the  other  one  was  to  discuss  what  needed  to  be  done 
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Tyler:   about  records  and  reports.   You'll  notice  his  chapter  is  on  the 
records  that  you  could  submit  under  the  agreement  that  would  be 
useful  to  the  schools  and  colleges.   So  he  could  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  things  that  he  was  interested  in,  knew  something  about, 
which  would  not  contradict  or  involve  testing  which  he  didn't  know 
much  about. 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


I  see.   What  about  Ben  Wood,  and  others? 
to  your  point  of  view  at  all? 


Did  they  ever  come  around 


Yes,  eventually.   In  fact,  Eleanor  Perry  Wood,  Ben's  wife,  who  was 
running  an  organization  called  the  Educational  Records  Bureau,  began 
to  use  some  of  our  tests  in  that  program.   No,  Ben  was  a  strong- 
willed  man.   I  think  he's  still  alive  although  he  must  be  ninety- 
three  or  four.   But,  on  the  whole,  a  person  who  wanted  to  be  on  the 
side  that  is  winning. 


The  Move  to  the  University  of  Chicago 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall; 


Now  the  move  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
your  staff  with  you? 


Did  you  take  most  of 


I  took  all  the  staff  with  me  except  Louis  Raths,  who  had  been  my 
associate  director,  and  he  was  offered  my  position  at  Ohio  State 
University  so  he  stayed  there.   But  all  the  rest  of  them  moved  to 
Chicago.   Time  magazine  commented  that  "in  order  to  get  this  fair- 
haired  boy"  Robert  Hutchins  not  only  had  to  bring  him  but  the  whole 
staff  with  its  PEA  sponsorship  in  train,  which  must  have  been 
anathema  to  him.   This  only  shows  that  Time  did  not  understand  the 
complexity  of  Hutchins'  thoughts  in  educational  matters.   Did  you 
read  that  Time  article? 

No,  I  didn't. 

In  any  event,  it  referred  to  me  as  a  cigar  smoking,  reckless 
driver — I'm  not  a  reckless  driver — but  just  because  I  went  from 
school  to  school  making  a  thousand  miles  in  a  day  seemed  to  them 
reckless  driving. 

[laughing]   It  surely  was  a  record.   In  those  old  cars  and  those  old 
roads,  a  thousand  miles  in  a  day  is  a  lot  of  driving.   In  it's 
education  department,  Time  kept  up  with  the  work  of  the  Eight-Year 
Study.   I  understand  they  had  a  review  of  the  story  of  the  Eight-Year 
Study  at  the  end,  comparing  the  different  schools  and  how  well  the 
children  did  in  college  and  from  what  schools  they  did  well.   So  you 
did  get  quite  a  bit  of  publicity.   People  were  aware  of  what  was 
going  on. 
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Tyler:   Well,  you  know  the  founder  of  Time,  Henry  Luce,  Bob  Hutchins,  and 
Bill  Benton,  the  founder  of  Benton  and  Bowles  and  the  one  that 
developed  radio  programs — he  developed  Amos  and  Andy,  for  example — 
were  long-time  friends.   Those  three,  when  they  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1921,  the  same  year  that  I  graduated  from  Doane  in  Nebraska,  were 
the  editors  of  the  Yale  Daily,  so  they  were  all  writers  together. 

Chall:   I  didn't  know  that. 

Tyler:   Benton,  when  he  had  made  several  millions  and  decided  to  retire  at 
forty,  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  at  no  salary  to  be  the 
vice-president  for  public  relations.   He  bought  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  and  gave  it  to  the  university  too. 

Chall:   That's  how  that  all  came  about.   How  did  the  move  affect  your  work 
on  the  Eight-Year  Study?  You  had  to  take  on  some  additional 
responsibilities,  but  the  staff  just  continued  doing  what  they  had 
done  before? 

Tyler:   Mr.  Hutchins  gave  us  a  church  building,  the  Universalist  Church 

which  is  at  the  corner  of  Dorchester  and  Sixtieth  Street  just  across 
the  Midway  from  the  School  of  Education  and  from  the  International 
House.   It  had  been  purchased  by  the  university  when  the  Univer 
salist  Church  congregation  had  gone  further  out  into  the  suburbs. 
The  university,  the  time  I  went  there,  was  acquiring  all  the  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Midway. 

They  put  us,  that  is  the  Eight-Year  Study,  and  later  the 
Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education  which  I  took  over  in  '39, 
into  the  church. 

Chall:   Was  that  staff  of  yours  devoted  entirely  to  the  Eight-Year  Study? 
Were  any  of  them  doing  other  things  like  teaching? 

Tyler:   Well — trying  to  remember  each  case — there  were  some  that  we  were 

unable  to  employ  full  time.   Several  worked  in  the  Board  of  Examina 
tions  when  I  became  the  university  examiner. 

We  had  research  assistants  also.   A  number  of  those  worked 
half-time  and  on  graduate  studies  the  other  half-time.   For  example, 
Benjamin  Bloom  got  his  doctorate,  Lee  Cronbach  got  his  doctorate  as 
a  graduate  assistant  there.   I  mentioned  Herb  Thelen,  who  got  his 
doctorate  there.   Chester  Harris,  whom  I  found. 

One  of  the  values  of  studies  like  this  is  the  chance  to 
identify  people  who  are  promising  and  help  them  to  get  ahead. 
Normally  they  would  not  have  had  national  visibility.   I  found 
Chester  Harris  teaching  English  in  the  East  High  School  in  Denver. 
Very  creative  teacher;  he  did  an  excellent  job.   The  kids  were 
excited  about  it.   He  was  good  at  teaching  literature  and  English. 
He  had  a  masters  in  English,  but  he  had  had  the  misfortune  of 
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Tyler:   falling  in  love  with  a  high  school  senior  and  was  dating  her  and 

they  fired  him  for  that.   So  I  brought  him  on  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Eight-Year  Study. 

He  got  a  doctorate  under  me  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
then  became  a  professor  at  Wisconsin  and  then,  when  he  reached 
sixty-five  there,  he  became  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  until  he  reached  seventy. 

Chall:   So  there  was  an  impact,  not  only  on  your  career,  but  on  the  career 
of  many  of  your  staff  and  students,  in  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Tyler:   I  think  every  member  of  that  staff  was  able  to  get  farther  along  with 
his  or  her  hopes  and  plans  than  would  have  been  possible  without  it, 
and  often  significantly  farther.   I  think  especially,  for  example, 
of  Hilda  Taba,  who  was  about  to  be  deported  because  she  had  come  on  a 
student  visa  and  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  Estonia  because  Russia 
had  taken  it  over.   She  became  a  distinguished  professor  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  and  died,  unfortunately,  of  lockjaw — what 
do  you  call  it? — tetanus,  which  she  got  in  the  hospital  here  on  the 
Peninsula. 


The  Impact  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  on  Education 


Chall:   What  was  the  impact  on  education  in  the  community?   I  mean,  wide 
spread,  not  just  in  the  thirty  schools  but  in  other  high  schools, 
and  with  the  colleges  and  their  willingness  to  accept  students  who 
didn't  have  the  absolute  entrance  requirements.   Was  there  a  change 
in  philosophy  or  politics  widespread? 

Tyler:   Well,  you're  talking  about  college  entrance? 
Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   The  answer  clearly  is  that  the  college  entrance  examinations  and 
requirements  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  before.  This 
was  promoted  strongly  by  Conant,  as  president  of  Harvard.   He  had 
wanted  very  much  to  make  Harvard  a  national  university,  whereas  in 
fact  60  percent  of  its  students  came  from  within  250  miles.   Most  of 
them  even  more  than  that — I've  forgotten  what  the  percentage  is. 
The  trouble  was  that,  for  entrance,  students  had  to  pass  examina 
tions  on  courses  that  were  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  which,  then,  was 
a  closely  knit  organization  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Ivy 
League,  and  prep  schools  largely.   So  that  students  who  hadn't  taken 
those  courses  couldn't  pass  the  exams,  except  those  who  had  special 
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Tyler:   coaching  courses.   If  you  lived  in  San  Francisco  you  couldn't  go  to 
Harvard  unless  you  were  wealthy  enough  to  get  special  coaching  for 
it  or  if  you  went  to  a  private  school  that  prepared  for  that. 

But  when  I  reported  to  the  directing  committee  that  we  found 
that  students  who  had  learned  to  read  critically  and  to  write 
clearly  and  in  a  well-organized  fashion,  and  in  at  least  one  subject 
had  done  well  in  high  school,  those  students  were  as  good  as  or 
better  than  others  who  had  been  admitted  in  accordance  with  tradi 
tional  criteria,  Mr.  Conant  immediately  got  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  to  begin  to  change,  and  they  began  to  develop  what 
was  called  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  which  did  not  depend  on 
having  taken  particular  courses. 

No,  college  entrance  is  not  necessarily  better,  and  it  would 
depend  on  particular  colleges,  but  it  certainly  is  not  as  restric 
tive  as  it  was  before  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Chall:   Many  schools  do  look  for  activities  of  the  children  beyond  the 
scholastics,  too,  I  note. 

Tyler:   They  probably  always  did.   The  notion  that  the  SAT  is  a  primary 

determinant  depends  on  whether  they've  got  a  sophisticated  univer 
sity  and  a  lot  of  applicants.   Harvard,  for  example,  which  has  so 
many  applicants  that  it  can  only  accept  a  small  number,  considers 
many  more  things  than  just  scholastic  aptitude. 

## 

Chall:  After  the  book  was  written,  I  suppose  that's  when  more  people  became 
aware  of  the  Eight-Year  Study.  How  was  it  accepted  by  others  in  the 
field  of  education,  testing,  and  curriculum? 

Tyler:   The  thing  is  accepted  much  more  now  than  it  was  at  that  time  because 
you  remember  that  it  came  out  during  World  War  II  when  we  had  other 
concerns.   But  now,  in  fact,  they're  proposing  to  republish 
Appraising  and  Reporting  Student  Progress  because  educators  are  now 
much  more  interested.   I  think  it  might  have  been  different  had  we 
not  have  been  at  war  when  the  study  ended.   But  the  result  was 
that  most  of  the  generation  that  could  have  read  it  were  involved  in 
something  else,  and  now  they're  coming  back  to  it.   [chuckles] 
Beginning  to  find  lessons  in  it. 

The  greatest  influence  was  the  notion  that  schools  should  be 
free  to  work  on  their  own  curriculum  rather  than  to  have  it  handed 
down  from  above.   Some  people  didn't  understand  this.   I  remember  a 
dissertation  by  Fred  Redefer  who  claimed  the  Eight-Year  Study  had 
failed  because,  he  thought,  it  was  trying  to  show  that  the  core 
curriculum  was  better  than  any  other.   Well,  it  was  trying  to  show 
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Tyler:   that  it  was  not  what  you  call  the  particular  form  of  the  curriculum 
but  that  schools  could  work  out  plans  for  their  own  students  that 
were  better  than  plans  handed  down  to  them. 

But,  in  any  event,  there  is  greater  freedom  now  if  the  school 
has  the  intelligence  and  the  skill  to  use  the  approach  effectively. 
It  can  produce  a  better  curriculum  than  was  produced  before. 

Chall:   Nowadays  I  notice  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  talk  about 
accountability,  but  if  you're  going  to  talk  about  accountability 
don't  you  have  to  go  back  and  work  things  out  again  from  the  bottom 


Up  : 

tion? 


So  that  it's  just  another  word  to  indicate  a  need  for  evalua- 


Tyler:   Every  generation  has  asked  for  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  its 
schools.   I  invented  the  term  evaluation  because  testing  had  become 
too  simple,  too  cliche.   Then,  when  I  was  asked  to  do  the  evaluation 
for  the  national  testing  project  I  coined  the  word  "assessment"  for 
that  purpose  because  evaluation  had  come  to  have  lost  its  original 
meaning.   So  accountability  evaluation  became  a  way  you  are  evalu 
ating  somebody  that  is  not  as  good  as  you  are,  or  something  else. 
The  Association  of  School  Superintendents  first  decided  to  talk 
about  accountability;  they  didn't  want  to  talk  about  evaluation. 
You  were  accountable.   But  you  don't  evaluate.   [laughs] 

Chall:   But  how  can  you  hold  anybody  accountable  unless  you  know —  [laughing] 

Tyler:   You  don't.   The  problem  of  semantics  is  the  problem  of  emotional 
reactions  to  terms  that  become,  like  the  bell  ringing  for  Pavlov, 
the  dog  runs  to  it. 

Chall:   Did  a  whole  school  on  the  technique  of  evaluation  come  out  of  the 
Eight-Year  Study?   I  noticed  a  couple  of  big  tomes  on  evaluation 
while  I  was  wandering  through  the  education  library  yesterday.   I 
think  they're  yearbooks  perhaps.   What  development  in  terms  of 
research  and  scholarship  came  out  of  the  Eight-Year  Study? 

Tyler:   Well,  if  you're  talking  about  people  getting  into  it  [interviewer 

assents],  getting  employed  in  it,  the  biggest  push  for  that  was  the 
requirement  in  federal  funding  that  came  first  in  the  ESEA  of  1965, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.   This  provided 
for  an  appropriation  of  approximately  a  billion  dollars  that  year  to 
provide  supplementary  funds  for  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  defined,  in  that  law,  as  a  concentration  of  children  in  the 
school  who  come  from  homes  with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  a  year. 

The  then  Senator  [Robert]  Kennedy  added  the  amendment  that  the 
use  of  these  funds  was  to  be  evaluated  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs.   So  that  suddenly  with  all  that  federal  funding,  some  way, 
they  had  to  produce  some  evaluation.   And,  like  any  requirements 
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Tyler:   from  above,  there  are  a  lot  of  scandalous  operations  called  evalua 
tions*  just  out  there  to  provide  information  to  please  the  federal 
government  for  its  money. 

Chall:   I  see.   Well,  what  happened  to  all  of  your  students  and  all  those 

other  people  on  the  Eight-Year  Study?   Did  they  continue  to  work  in 
evaluation? 

Tyler:   Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  good  testing  and  evaluation  done. 
Chall:   Where  did  they  go?  What  did  they  call  their  work? 

Tyler:   Hilda  Taba  became  the  professor  of  curriculum  at  the  San  Francisco 
State,  and  worked  both  in  curriculum  and  in  evaluation  with  much 
concern  for  both.   Benjamin  Bloom  continued  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  examining  and  testing  and  research  of  various  sorts.   He 
turns  out  evaluators,  many  of  them  in  other  universities.   For 
example,  at  Boston  College  in  Boston,  there  are  three  of  his  grad 
uates  who  are  in  the  evaluation  center  there.   UCLA  got  a  federal 
grant  to  establish  a  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation,  and  it  has 
a  number  of  people.   None  of  them  were  in  the  Eight-Year  Study 
however.   Although,  of  course,  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Coming  back  to  the  people  in  the  Eight-Year  Study.   Lee 
Cronbach  became  a  professor  of  educational  psychology  here  at 
Stanford.   Chester  Harris  taught  evaluation  and  statistics  both  at 
Wisconsin  and  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.   Louis  Heil 
became  the  evaluator  for  the  Brooklyn  College.   Another  man  became 
the  director  of  the  examination  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  Urbana,  Thomas  Hastings.   Another  one  became  the  head  of  the 
office  of  evaluation  at  Dartmouth  College,  Clark  Horton.   Well,  that 
illustrates  it. 

Chall:   Was  it  the  push  from  the  ESEA  that  brought  evaluation  per  se  to  the 
top  as  a  technique? 

Tyler:   Most  people  don't  like  to  spend  much  time  in  appraising  their 

efforts.   It's  often  unsatisfactory;  you  wish  you  hadn't  done  it. 
[laughs]   So  unless  there's  outside  pressure,  the  tendency  is  to 
concentrate  evaluation  on  testing  students.   You  know  what  they 
should  be  doing.   You  don't  have  an  evaluation  of  program.   But 
program  evaluation  which  we  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Eight-Year 
Study,  helping  programs  improve  as  they  went  along,  is  very  rare 
until  there  is  the  demand  for  it.   Then  I'm  afraid  it  came  from 
above  and  wasn't  taken  seriously  in  many  cases. 

Chall:   You're  not  sure  that  the  ESEA  had  the  same  impact  on  evaluation 

that  the  Eight-Year  Study  did — an  impact  on  education  in  schools? 
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Tyler:   Well  unless  it  worked  with  the  schools  in  doing  it.   I  think  that 
the  center  at  UCLA  is  having  some  effect  that  way.   That  it  is 
working  with  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  to  develop  an 
evaluation. 

Chall:   I  assume  there  are  many  other  types  of  tests  that  are  now  available 
for  use  in  evaluating,  whereas  you  had  to  make  up  so  many  of  your 
own,  to  start  from  scratch. 

Tyler:   Many  of  them  take  the  kinds  of  devices  that  we  developed  to  help  in 
that  connection. 


Summarizing  the  Meaning  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  to  Ralph  Tyler's 
Subsequent  Views  on  Education  and  Evaluation 


Chall:   I  think  that  takes  care  of  many  of  the  questions  that  I  had  for  you 
on  the  Eight-Year  Study.   We'll  talk  about  it  again  from  time  to 
time.   Do  you  want  to  make  some  kind  of  a  summary  of  what  the  Eight- 
Year  Study  meant  to  you  or  have  we  summarized  it  as  we  went  along? 

Tyler:   Well,  what  the  Eight-Year  Study  meant  to  me  was  a  clearer  notion  of 
what  ought  to  be  known  by  many  people — that  you  oughtn't  to  overlook 
the  difference  between  an  educational  system  which  is  based  on  the 
view  that  it  primarily  serves  the  state,  and  a  system  which  is 
helping  us,  we  the  people,  to  educate  our  children.   Too  many  of 
these  reports  are  based,  like  the  Nation  at  Risk,  as  though  the  role 
of  the  schools  was  primarily  to  protect  the  nation.   Certainly  it 
has  such  a  function.   But  the  American  schools  are  viewed  primarily 
by  the  people  as  a  place  where  their  kids  get  their  education. 
That's  why  Reagan  is  getting  a  good  deal  of  favorable  publicity — in 
talking  about  choice  and  so  on.   The  notion  that  it's  the  state — as 
you  would  find  in  Russia  or  China  or  most  other  countries — setting 
up  a  system  to  prepare  people  the  way  they  want  them  to  be  rather 
than  to  help  our  children  get  educated  by  what  we,  our  parents,  want 
them  to  be,  is  something  that  is  just  not  understood  by  people  who 
haven't  been  around  in  the  schools  as  much  as  I  have.   I  discovered 
the  great  difference. 

Let's  cite  some  concrete  cases.  Milton  Academy,  in  the  Eight- 
Year  Study,  with  a  very  upper-class  enrollment — or  the  George 
School — the  same  thing,  or  the  Quakers — an  upper-class  boarding 
school.   They  are  very  different  places  from  Central  High  School  in 
Tulsa,  or  even  more  so,  Will  Rogers  High  School  in  Tulsa  which  has  a 
very  largely  black  enrollment.   The  parents  have  different 
expectations  for  their  schools. 
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Tyler:   Our  profession  of  a  democratic  system  leads  to  the  understanding 

that  you've  got  to  work  at  the  grass  roots,  that  parents  will  expect 
the  school  to  do  the  things  that  seem  to  them  important.   This  I 
learned  so  that  ever  since  then  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
objectives  of  the  school.   The  Cooperative  Study  in  General 
Education,  which  followed  shortly  after — in  fact,  began  in  1939, 
about  five  years  after  I  began  my  work  with  the  Eight-Year  Study — 
was  again  one  where  we  worked  with  the  colleges — what  they  were 
trying  to  do.   Mills  College  was  trying  to  do  quite  a  different 
thing  from  Michigan  State.   Or  to  take  another  woman's  college,  the 
College  of  St.  Catherine,  the  Catholic  women's  college  in  St.  Paul, 
was  quite  different  from  Stephens  College  in  Missouri,  which  is  not 
too  far  away. 

So  I  learned  that  they  are  varied,  that  a  democratic  system 
requires  not  a  universal  system.   I  have  almost  complete  antipathy 
to  the  view  expressed  by  Burton  Clark,  at  UCLA.   He  had  a  recent 
article  on  what  was  wrong  with  the  American  schools — they  were  not 
uniform  and  lacked  high  standards  and  so  on.   He  misses  the  whole 
point  of  what  I  think  our  schools  really  believe  in,  which  is  that 
the  public  schools  are  the  place  where  our  kids  get  their  education. 
They  are  not  to  prepare  kids  for  the  state,  as  in  Russia.   Didn't 
you  think  that  way  when  your  kids  went  to  school?   [Interviewer 
agrees]   You  weren't  sending  them  there  to  be  polished  off  for  the 
state,  were  you? 

Chall:   No.   Do  you  think,  however,  that  there  are  certain  expectations  that 
we  all  have  in  a  democracy,  for  some  standards  of  education  and 
concepts  upon  which  there  is  wide  general  agreement? 

Tyler:   Oh,  surely.   A  democracy  requires  not  only  independence,  but  it 
requires  a  degree  of  common  life.   So  it's  the  balance  of  those 
things  that  is  required,  but  it's  done  not  by  decisions  from  the  top 
down  but  by  working  to  attain  that  sort  of  balance.   So,  again,  I 
learned  from  that  the  differences,  the  importance  of  working  from 
where  the  action  is,  where  the  real  thinking  and  action  take  place, 
where  the  children  are,  the  parents  are,  and  the  teachers  and 
principals  are. 

It  is  possible  to  do  that,  if  you're  willing  to  take  the  time, 
but  it  is  a  slow  process.   It  can't  be  done  by  expecting  to  have  an 
order  issued  and  then,  the  next  year,  having  the  solution.   Those,  I 
think,  are  the  things  I  learned.   Also  I  learned,  of  course,  that  a 
study  of  that  sort  enables  you  to  identify  and  help  a  lot  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  lost  that  have  great  potential  for 
development. 

Chall:   As  you  say,  you  carried  these  on  through  the  rest  of  your  career. 
That  was  an  important  peg  in  your  whole  career. 

Tyler:   I  think  I've  been  influenced  by  those  things  ever  since. 
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Planning  Topics  for  Future  Interviews 


Chall:   It's  11:30,  do  you  want  to  go  on,  or — ? 

Tyler:   You've  got  time,  haven't  you,  to  go  to  lunch  with  me? 

Chall:   I  was  planning  just  to  go  straight  back  to  Hayward  and  take  care  of 
some  chores. 

Tyler:   Well,  then,  perhaps  you'd  rather  stay  here?  We  could  stay  here 

until  12:00,  although  I'd  enjoy  having  a  chance  to  have  lunch  with 
you. 

Chall:   Well,  maybe  I  can  do  both.   Let  me  say  that  next  time  I  wanted  to 

start  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  all  I  have  thus  far  are  a 
few  basic  questions  which  I  have  sent  on  to  you. 

Tyler:   Have  I  talked  about  the  way  we  look  at  the  past  with  rose-colored 
glasses? 

Chall:   I  don't  think  we  talked  about  it  that  way.   [laughter] 

Tyler:   Let's  see,  anything  else  at  Ohio  State?  We  might  want  to  mention 
briefly  how  at  Ohio  State  the  publications  that  I  stimulated  there 
came  about  and  what  value  they  might  have  had.   The  Service  Studies 
in  Higher  Education,  and  constructing  achievement  tests. 

There  might  be  one  other  thing.   The  people  in  the  field  of 
history  might  be  interested  in  my  comments  about  W.W.  Charters  who 
was  a  leader  in  curriculum  theory  and  practice  and  got  his  doctorate 
with  John  Dewey.   John  Dewey's  first  doctorate  student  was  Ella  Flag 
Young,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Chicago.   Charters  was  number 
four. 

Chall:   We  talked  about  Charters  when  we  were  reviewing  your  graduate  work 
in  Chicago. 

Tyler:   Maybe  I  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about  it.   But  he's  often 

misunderstood.   As  I  read,  it  seems  that  people  now  think  about  him 
as  though  he  were  a  mechanical  engineer,  obtaining  and  using 
material  mechanically.   They  have  no  sense  of  the  intelligence  and 
thought  fulness  in  planning  that  Charters  carried  on. 

Chall:   All  right.   We  might  take  that  up  then.  Perhaps  what  we  can  do  is 
get  you  into  the  University  of  Chicago,  talk  about  some  of  the 
dynamics  of  Chicago.   Hutchins.   I'd  like  to  know  about  your 
relationship  with  Hutchins  since,  as  you  point  out,  most  people 
would  have  thought  you  had  diametrically  opposite  points  of  view  on 
education  and  learning. 
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Tyler:   We  were  very  close  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Chall:   I'd  like  to  get  all  that.   Then,  we  can  probably  go  step  by  step 
into  your  teaching,  your  students,  the  book  that  you  wrote  on 
curriculum  planning,  and  then  some  of  your  other  activities.   The 
Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education,  and  the  other  one  you 
mentioned  a  while  ago. 

Tyler:   Probably  I  was  talking  briefly  about  advising  the  Agricultural 
Extension. 

Chall:   Yes.  We  want  also  to  go  into  the  way  you  developed  the  testing  for 
the  graduates  as  university  examiner.   This  material  from  Miss 
Kolodziey  goes  from  "67.   I  think  there's  also  your  work  with  the 
military  to  be  covered. 

Tyler:   And  of  course  she  mentions  there  the  Rochester  Athenaeum,  what  is 
now  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.   That  goes  back  to  1929 
when  I  was  asked  to  go  there  with  Mr.  Charters  to  let  them  get  this 
new  institution  started. 

Chall:   All  right.   I'll  look  this  list  over.   Whatever  we  miss  we  can  pick 
up  but  I  think  we'll  concentrate  now  on  the  University  of  Chicago 
period.   We  can  always  pick  things  up  as  we  go  along. 

Tyler:   I'm  not  boring  you  with  all  this  stuff? 

Chall:   No,  no,  you're  not  boring  me  at  all.   And  I  know  that  you're  not 

going  to  bore  the  readers  of  your  oral  history.   What  I'm  concerned 
about  is  missing  something. 

## 
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V   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  1938-1953 
[Interview  5:   September  23-  19851  ## 


Tyler:   I  told  you  last  week  that  I  was  going  to  visit  my  ill  brother  in 
Ohio  and  I  did.   He  got  an  infection  when  he  was  in  China  in  the 
summer  of  1983,  two  and  nearly  a  half  years  ago.   The  professors  at 
Ohio  State  have  been  trying  their  best  and  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  the  particular  bacterium  and  haven't  been  able  to  find  an 
antibiotic  that  will  cure  it.   So  I  think  I  was  helpful  in  getting 
their  spirits  raised.   He  has  been  so  discouraged,  because  day  after 
day  of  not  finding  anything  positive.   On  the  one  hand  there's  the 
loss  of  energy  that  comes  from  the  infection,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  lack  of  any  sense  there's  any  opening  in  the  tunnel. 

Chall:   Yes.   Isn't  the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  I  think  it  is,  in 

Atlanta — haven't  they  been  studying  these  exotic  bacteria  from  all 
over?   Has  there  been  any  help  from  them,  or  have  they  tried? 

Tyler:  I  don't  know  what  they've  tried,  but — 

Chall:  They  seem  to  have  isolated  quite  a  few. 

Tyler:  They  haven't  found  it  yet. 

Chall:  Well,  that's  too  bad. 

Tyler:   When  I  called  him  again,  yesterday,  they  said  they  still  were 
excited  from  the  visit  and  felt  better. 

Chall:   That's  good.   These  things  can  be  very  discouraging.   I  am  returning 
to  you  the  material  that  Miss  Kolodziey  sent  to  you. 

Tyler:   I  will  see  Ms.  Kolodziey  on  Friday  and  I'll  return  it. 
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Chall:  All  right,  here  it  is.   I've  made  copies.* 

Tyler:  Thank  you. 

Chall:  That  was  a  very  helpful  set  of  papers. 

Tyler:  She  certainly  collects  everything. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  she's  very  clear  about  how  she  outlined  it  for  our  use.   I 
was  going  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  University  of  Chicago.   You 
said  that  you  would  like  to  start  by  going  back  to  telling  a  bit 
about  the  Agricultural  Extension,  and  I  don't  know  whether  you  want 
to  do  that  today. 

Tyler:   Well,  I  think  maybe  the  best  time  would  be  a  little  later  since  we 
are  going  to  start  in  1938.   The  major  contacts — Agricultural 
Extension  Ohio  State — I  worked  with  them  but  the  contacts  with  the 
federal  officials  began  in  1945. 


Meeting  and  Working  with  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins 

Tyler:   In  January,  1938,  I  got  a  letter  from  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  saying  that  he  had 
heard  of  my  work  in  evaluation  and  examining  and  since  they  were 
establishing,  for  America,  a  unique  program,  basing  all  degrees  upon 
comprehensive  examinations,  he  was  much  concerned  with  knowing 
about  examinations  and  asked  if  I  would  mind  stopping  in  to  see  him 
the  next  time  I  was  in  Chicago.   I  replied  saying  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  it  if  I  had  the  time.   He  had  his  chauffeur  meet  me  at  the 
Midway  Airport  and  drive  me  to  the  president's  office.   Mr. 
Hutchins  began  at  once  by  pointing  out  the  problems  that  he  saw  in 
the  examinations  they  were  using.   A  psychologist,  a  very  good 
psychologist,  was  heading  the  examinations  group,  but  he  concen 
trated  on  short-answer  tests  which  focused  on  recall  of  information 
acquired  rather  than  on  other  more  demanding  exercises.   If  that  was 
the  best  they  could  do,  Mr.  Hutchins  said,  they  were  really  not 
going  to  be  successful  in  developing  a  system  in  which  persons  got 
their  degrees  on  the  basis  of  what  they  had  learned  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  pleasing  the  professor. 


*The  extensive,  carefully  prepared  data  Helen  M.  Kolodziey  prepared 
to  assist  with  the  interviews  is  in  the  Appendix. 
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Tyler:   So  I  explained  what  we  were  doing  at  the  Ohio  State  University  and 

how  we  did  not  feel  that  examinations  should  be  restricted  to  short- 
answer  objective  form  items  or  even  to  written  examinations, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  educational  objectives.   For  example, 
in  laboratory  courses  at  the  Ohio  State  University  where  certain 
laboratory  skils  were  deemed  essential,  we  had  a  checklist  of  these 
skills  to  use  in  observing  how  well  the  students  were  using  them. 
In  short,  we  should  get  evidence  by  whatever  means  were  appropriate 
for  the  chosen  educational  objectives. 

Well,  he  was  much  interested  in  that.   Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said  that,  "You  know,  your  old  mentor,  Charles  Judd,  is  retiring 
this  year  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  we  must 
find  a  successor.   What  do  you  think  we  should  be  doing  in  the 
department?"  And  I  went  on  to  outline  what  I  thought  was  important 
to  strengthen  the  department.   Then  he  said,  "It's  time  to  go  to 
lunch,  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  ask  Robert  Redfield  (who  was 
then  dean  of  social  science,  under  which  the  education  department 
fell)  to  join  us."  Redfield  was  a  well-known,  famous  anthropol 
ogist.   So  the  three  of  us  went  to  lunch  and  we  talked  about  educa 
tion  and  education  development.   I  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

I  was  in  Chicago  for  a  committee  meeting  of  one  of  the  Eight- 
Year  Study  Evaluation  Committees  so  I  went  down  to  the  Palmer  House 
where  I  was  staying  and  spent  the  weekend  with  that  committee.   When 
I  got  back  to  Columbus,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hutchins  saying  he'd 
much  enjoyed  it,  asked  me  to  send  any  expenses  I  had  and  went  on  to 
say,  "And  we  would  like  you  to  become  our  university  examiner  and 
also  to  be  head  of  education."   I  immediately  wrote  back,  and  said, 
"It's  an  honor  but  you  understand  that  my  views  of  education  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  you  are  reported  to  have  and  I  don't 
want  to  accept  it  on  the  notion  that  I  would  be  developing  education 
in  terms  that  you  are  reported  to  hold."  He  called  back  and  said, 
"When  I  ask  someone  to  be  responsible  for  it,  I  expect  him  to  have 
the  sense  and  courage  to  do  what  is  necessary,  not  to  try  to  ape 
me."  This  was  made  a  great  deal  of  in  Time.   You  may  have  seen  the 
article. 

Chall:   [laughing]   No,  but  I'll  look  it  up. 

Tyler:   The  article  said  that  not  only  was  Hutchins  supposed  to  be  anti- 
progressive  education  but  the  fair-haired  boy  of  progressive 
education  brought  his  staff  with  him. 

Chall:   I  wondered,  when  I  read  this  little  book  called  The  Higher  Learning 
in  America,*  how  you  worked  it  out. 


*Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  The  Higher  Learning  in  America  [New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press]  1936. 
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Tyler:   I  found  Mr.  Hutchins,  in  the  years  that  we  worked  together,  the  best 
administrator,  the  most  thoughtful  person,  the  most  rational,  who 
did  not  let  prejudices  ever  interfere  with  examining  a  situation.   Of 
course,  his  notions  about  progressive  education  were  derived  from 
reports  rather  than  from  direct  experience.   There  certainly  were 
some  people  who  called  themselves  progressives  who  were  silly — they 
believed  in  no  discipline  and  so  on  rather  than  the  notions  that 
John  Dewey  had.   In  fact  before  he  was  through,  if  you've  read  Mr. 
Hutchins'  article  on  education  which  he  wrote  for  Britannica  III,  he 
expressed  great  confidence  in  many  of  the  ideas  that  Dewey  had 
developed. 

Chall:   As  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  how  did  you  want  to  make 
changes  from  the  Judd  era  to  yours?  What  did  you  do  about  it? 

Tyler:   Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  considered  Judd's  psychological  views 

and  his  views  about  the  role  of  the  university,  which  were  much  like 
those  of  Hutchins,  very  sound.   The  university  wasn't  to  be  all 
things  to  everybody,  but  to  have  a  function  of  trying  to  promote 
scholarship  and  knowledge.   No,  the  main  changes  I  saw  as  needed 
were  to  expand  research  work  much  more  in  the  field  rather  than 
limit  work  largely  to  the  laboratory.   Judd  developed  laboratories. 
He  had  been,  before  he  came  to  Chicago,  head  of  the  Yale  Psycholog 
ical  Laboratories. 

At  Chicago  he  had  a  laboratory  for  studying  eye  movements  in 
reading,  a  laboratory  for  studying  the  way  in  which  the  hand  and  arm 
moved  in  handwriting  in  order  to  improve  results.   He  had  a  variety 
of  laboratories  with  excellent  equipment. 

My  notion  was  not  to  eliminate  this  work.   In  fact,  Freeman, 
who  was  in  handwriting,  stayed  on  for  a  year  after  I  came  and  then 
became  dean  at  Berkeley.   We  would  have  continued  beyond  that  except 
that  there  wasn't  any  person  like  Freeman  able  to  continue  it. 
[Guy]  Buswell  stayed  on,  heading  the  laboratory  studying  the 
learning  of  arithmetic  using  laboratory  experiments  until  Freeman 
invited  him  to  Berkeley.   But  my  emphasis  would  be  upon  learning 
about  education  as  it  goes  on  in  the  schools  so  that  we  would  relate 
ourselves  to  the  schools  which  we  viewed  as  our  laboratory  and  this 
is  what  we  did. 

For  example,  we  conducted  school  surveys  to  give  our  faculty 
and  students  opportunities  to  work  with  schools  in  identifying  their 
problems  and  seeking  solutions.   We  contracted  for  special  studies 
to  give  faculty  and  students  special  experiences.   We  contracted 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Education.   It  was  in  this  study  that 
Chester  Harris,  a  graduate  student,  a  former  teacher  of  English, 
found  that  Indian  children  progressed  in  their  writing  skills  in  the 
same  way  that  white  children  did  but  were  four  years  older  when  they 
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Tyler:   reached  the  stage  of  mature  writing.   Harris  later  became  a 

professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  where  he 
continued  his  work  on  the  learning  and  evaluation  of  writing  skills. 

Chall:   Would  Professor  Judd  have  approved  of  this  emphasis  in  field 
studies? 

Tyler:   Judd  was  very  effective  as  an  educational  leader;  he  founded  what 
was  called  the  Judd  Club.   The  high  school  principals  in  that  area 
would  meet  once  a  month  at  the  university  and  discuss  problems. 
They  would  select  a  problem  that  they  were  concerned  with  and  Judd 
would  assign  a  graduate  student  to  work  on  it  and  to  report  on  his 
findings.   Later,  he  helped  to  found  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  and  Judd  housed  the  office  in  one  of  the 
university  buildings  where  it  was  when  I  came.   However,  during 
World  War  II,  the  principals  wanted  to  go  to  Washington  to  have  more 
influence  on  war  training. 


Chall! 


Tyler: 
Chall! 
Tyler; 


Judd,  of  course,  was  not  averse  to  conducting  research  in  the 
field,  but  his  background  had  been  in  the  psychological  laboratory. 
Its  value  was  certainly  shown  by  his  experiment  demonstrating  the 
validity  of  the  concept  of  "generalization."  That  was  a  famous 
study  that  psychologists  still  refer  to  although  it  was  carried  on 
in  1904.   It  was  one  in  which  he  taught  kids  how  to  throw  darts 
quite  accurately.   Then  he  put  the  target  under  water,  and  the  first 
time  they'd  throw  it  they'd  miss  of  course.   Then  he'd  explain  the 
principle,  the  generalization,  of  refraction,  what  it  did.   And  then 
with  that  explanation  and  without  further  practice,  they  all  very 
quickly  got  to  the  same  level  of  skill,  indicating  that  one  can  be 
guided  by  concepts  and  ideas  rather  than  simply  having  to  keep 
practicing  to  become  perfect. 

This  was  quite  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  views  that  had 
come  from  William  James  and  Thorndike  that  each  element  of  something 
had  to  be  practiced  and  learned  as  a  separate  thing. 

That  surely  was  what  Hutchins  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  away  from. 
Basically,  then,  there  were  no  specific  stipulations  regarding  what 
you  were  to  do?  He  assumed  that  you  would  set  up  the  department  as 
you  saw  fit? 

I  was  to  come  and  take  responsibility. 

Take  responsibility.   [laughs]   That's  a  big  responsibility. 

That's  always  been  my  maxim.   You  never  accept  a  position  except 
under  the  condition  that  this  thing  has  got  to  go  and  you  must  make 
it  go. 
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Chall:   So  with  the  responsibility  came  the  authority  to  do  it? 
Tyler:   Well,  if  I  haven't  had  it,  I'd  find  it.   [chuckles] 

Chall:   I  see.   Now  you  said  that  he  was  a  fine  administrator,  what  does 
that  mean  in  your  terms? 

Tyler:   That  he  had  a  clear  sense  of  mission;  continually  reminding  one  of 

mission.   He  didn't  try  to  tell  one  how  to  do  it,  but  you  knew  you'd 
be  checked  in  terms  of  the  relevance  of  the  activity  to  the  purposes 
of  the  university.   For  example,  you're  proposing  to  add  a  person  to 
the  staff;  how  would  he  contribute.   Always  the  freedom,  always 
supporting  the  person  who  was  trying  to  do  that  job,  but  not  trying 
to  second-guess  it.   I  never  had  any  experience  with  Hutchins  that 
was  not  supportive  after  I  had  explained  it.   Sometimes  there  might 
be  a  question;  we'd  reexamine  it.   But  once  we  agreed  upon  a  course 
of  action  he  always  supported  it  even  though  it  involved  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  or  it  might  mean,  as  it  did  in  some  other 
cases,  but  not  with  me,  it  meant  some  personal  sacrifice. 

So  before  you  made  some  change,  or,  you  were  thinking  about  it,  you 
did  confer  with  him?  Was  there  a  lot  of  conferring? 

Oh,  when  I  appointed  new  faculty,  I  had  to  get  them  approved  by  the 
trustees  which  meant  going  through  his  office  and  presenting  them. 

You  began,  then,  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
university  examiner. 

I  also  insisted  upon  being  a  teacher.   I  never  wanted  to  give  up  my 
role  as  teacher.   So  I  really  had  three  jobs.   In  the  morning  I 
would  be  in  the  office  of  the  education  department,  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  board  of  examinations,  and  in  the  evenings  I  would  teach 
graduate  courses. 

Chall:   When  did  you  work  on  the  Eight-Year  Study? 

Tyler:   Well,  that  of  course  was  conducted  right  along  in  connection  with 
the  research  assistants  who  were  also  graduate  students  and  so  on. 
We  were  all  concerned  with  education. 

Chall:   But  that  was  a  special  work  that  had  to  be  done.   Did  you  bring 

graduate  students  into  that  as  part  of  their  lab  work  or  fieldwork? 

Tyler:   Lee  Cronbach  and  Ben  Bloom,  for  example,  were  my  two  right-hand 

persons.   But  each  major  one  that  I  brought  to  Chicago,  like  Hilda 
Taba,  had  a  graduate  student  assistant.   In  her  case,  it  was 
Christine  McGuire,  who's  now  a  professor  of  education,  medical 
education,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School.   The  man 
who  assisted  Maurice  Hartung  in  mathematics  is  now  the  head  of 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


Chall: 


Tyler; 
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Tyler:   mathematics  education  at  Ohio  State.   The  man  [Carleton  Jones]  who 
assisted  in  English  became  responsible  for  English  education  in  the 
college  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  on. 

We  had  ten  people  working  on  evaluation  in  the  Eight-Year 
Study.   For  planning  and  review,  we  held  evening  sessions,  to  get 
together  and  discuss  what  we  were  doing  and  decide  on  policies  and 
things  that  had  to  be  done.   We  also  spent  much  time  with  the  many 
visitors. 


Teaching 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


What  subjects  did  you  teach? 
through? 


Were  they  the  same  all  the  way 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Well,  of  course,  I  taught  a  course  in  educational  evaluation.   The 
faculty  agreed  that  we  also  needed  to  have  a  basic  course  on 
education  as  a  field  of  study  to  understand  what  graduate  work  in 
education  was  like.   We  thought  it  ought  to  be  a  team  teaching 
effort.   There  were  a  professor  of  philosophy,  Larry  Kimpton,  who 
later  followed  Hutchins  as  president  of  the  university,  Cy  [Cyril] 
Houle,  a  young  instructor  in  education  administration,  and  I.   The 
three  of  us  taught  this  course  as  a  dialogue  discussion.   What  do  we 
need  to  understand  about  education?  What  is  education  as  a  field  of 
study?  Getting  away  from  the  notion  that  education  is  just  a 
technical  field  where  people  learn  how  to  do  technical  things. 
Trying  to  understand  rather  than  simply  to  do  something  without 
really  understanding  it. 

So  I  taught  in  that  course,  Education  300.   Then,  there  was  no 
basic  course  in  curriculum  development  so  I  developed  one  and  taught 
it.   With  the  evaluation  course,  there  were  three  courses  that  I 
taught. 

I  see.   Was  it  out  of  the  curriculum  development  course  that  you 
wrote  your  book? 

That  was  the  one  which  I  made  as  a  syllabus,  and  which  became  the 
book  that  is  so  widely  distributed.*  I  had  no  intention  of  pub 
lishing.   In  fact,  I  dictated  it  on  two  or  three  weekends  and  that 
was  a  syllabus  to  guide  the  course.   I  did  not  send  it  to  University 
of  Chicago  Press.   I  had  it  in  the  bookstore  in  mimeograph  form  and 


*Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
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Tyler:   the  University  Press  found  so  many  demands  for  it  they  decided  to 

publish  it.   I  didn't  even  know  it  was  made  a  book  until  later.   Of 
course,  I  get  no  royalties  from  it. 

Chall:   That's  too  bad. 

Tyler:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   The  University  of  Chicago  provided  me  with 

more  than  I  deserved,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  plan  to  pledge  whatever 
I  can  when  I  die  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  too.   It's  a  great 
institution. 

Chall:  Yes.  You  had  to  settle  your  family  someplace,  I  assume,  as  soon  as 
you  got  to  Chicago.  Where  did  you  put  them  so  they  could  all  go  to 
school? 

Tyler:   The  first  apartment  I  lived  in  was  about  two  blocks  from  the  univer 
sity.   My  oldest  daughter  was  to  be  a  senior  that  year  in  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  so  she  stayed  in  Columbus.   So  did  my  son 
who  was  just  a  year  behind  her.   The  younger  daughter  who,  at  that 
time,  was  only  six  started  in  at  the  Laboratory  School  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


University  Examiner* 


Chall:   By  this  time  had  Hutchins  established  his  program  for  students 
coming  in  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  in  high  school  and 
staying  four  years  through  what  would  be  the  sophomore  year  at  the 
college? 

Tyler:   The  program  would  typically  require  four  years  but  many  students 

took  more  or  less  time  to  pass  the  comprehensive  examinations.   One 
of  the  early  things  we  had  to  do  in  the  Board  of  Examinations  was  to 
build  placement  tests  so  that  as  students  entered  the  university,  we 
could  identify  what  they  had  learned  and  where  they  should  be  placed 
in  various  courses.   They  had  to  pass  comprehensive  examinations  in 
fourteen  courses  for  graduation,  to  get  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Examiners  Office,  officially  called 
The  Board  of  Examinations,  had  several  responsibilities  assigned  to 
it  by  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  several  university  policy- 
making  bodies.   It  was  responsible  for  preparing  and  administering 
the  examinations  required  by  the  college — placement  tests,  compre 
hensive  examinations,  advisory  tests.  But  it  was  also  responsible 


*See  also  pages  147-151. 
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Tyler:   for  developing,  constructing,  and  administering  tests  for  other 
parts  of  the  university  as  they  were  requested.   For  example, 
several  of  the  professional  schools  required  admission  tests,  some 
asked  for  placement  tests.   The  School  of  Business  asked  for  final 
comprehensive  examinations.   Whatever  the  request,  the  university 
examiners  office  responded. 

Graduation  from  the  College  required  the  passing  of  fourteen 
comprehensive  examinations  in  the  areas  of  social  sciences, 
humanities,  physical  sciences,  biological  sciences.  We  built  place 
ment  examinations  to  place  them  in  the  courses  where  they  were  to 
begin  in  that  sequence  in  each  field.   Then  we  built  advisory  tests 
which  could  be  given  each  quarter  to  advise  the  student  how  well  he 
was  coming  along.   Then  we  developed  a  comprehensive  examination  to 
assess  his  completion  of  each  of  the  fourteen  courses.   The 
bachelor's  degree  was  awarded  when  he  passed  those  fourteen  compre 
hensive  examinations. 

Chall:   So,  in  order  to  do  that,  you  were  really  going  to  completely  change 
the  method  of  testing,  then,  that  had  been  ongoing  before  you  came. 
How  did  you  devise  that?  Was  the  staff  amenable  to  that?   I  mean, 
the  ones  that  had  been  around? 

Tyler:   Our  policy  was,  for  those  days,  revolutionary.   We  did  not  recruit 
psychologists  and  have  them  try  to  understand  the  field  of  study. 
We  did  it  the  other  way  around.   We  took  promising  instructors  and 
helped  them  learn,  to  build  examinations.  We  gave  them  a  continuing 
seminar  on  building  examinations.   They  knew  the  subject  matter  with 
which  they  dealt  and  the  objectives  of  the  courses.   Then  they  would 
learn  to  construct  appropriate  examinations. 

Joe  Schwab,  for  example,  several  times  won  the  medal  for  being 
judged  by  his  students  the  best  teacher.   I  arranged  for  him  to  have 
about  a  third  of  his  time  devoted  to  working  on  examinations  in  the 
biological  sciences  which  he  taught.   Christine  McGuire,  who's  now 
the  examiner  and  a  professor  in  the  division  of  medical  education, 
University  of  Illinois  Medical  School  in  Chicago,  devoted  part  time 
to  teaching  Social  Science  1  and  part  time  on  examining.   And  so  on. 
Albert  Hayes  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  Humanities  1.   I  got  a 
third  of  his  time  to  work  on  examinations.   And  Ned  Rosenheim,  who 
was  a  great  teacher  of  Humanities  2  which  involved  art  and  some 
other  aspects,  I  arranged  for  him  to  work  part  time  on  examinations. 

So  that  the  important  thing  is,  on  the  one  hand,  be  sure  the 
examiner  understands  that  the  objective  includes  both  the  behavior 
and  the  content  with  which  it  deals.   You  can  talk  about  applying 
principles,  but  principles  of  biology  are  not  the  principles  of 
physics,  and  principles  of  psychology  are  not  the  principles  of 
history  and  so  on.   So  that  every  objective  involves  not  only  an 
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Tyler:   intellectual  process  but  it  also  involves  content  to  which  it 

applies.   The  teachers  who  are  very  familiar  with  that  content  are 
important  if  you're  going  to  get  good  examinations. 

Now  the  basic  notion  of  examining — that  the  student  is  pre 
sented  with  a  sample  of  what  it  is  he  is  expected  to  learn  and  is 
asked  to  show  that  he  can  do  those  things,  or  think  that  way,  or 
understand  this,  and  so  on — are  not  widely  understood  but  it  doesn't 
take  very  long  for  teachers  to  develop  this  understanding.   And,  as 
they  make  more  examinations,  they  become  more  proficient. 

Then  I  asked  Benjamin  Bloom  to  become  the  examiner  for  the 
college.   His  role  was  to  spend  full  time  in  working  with  the 
faculty  of  the  college  helping  them  understand  the  process  of 
examining. 

; 

Leon  Thurstone,  who  was  the  examiner  before  I  came,  had  a  staff 
that  included  Dael  Wolfle,  who  later  became  head  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.   He  was  a  psychologist. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  biological  testing.   Well,  Dael  had  some 
knowledge — he's  a  very  bright  and  able  man — but  he  didn't  know  the 
biology  that  was  developing  in  the  program.   Marion  Richardson, 
another  well-known  psychologist,  was  the  physical  science  examiner. 
Later,  he  was  in  charge  of  testing  in  the  army  during  the  Second 
World  War.   John  Stalnaker  was  the  humanities  examiner,  who  later, 
during  the  Second  World  War,  was  responsible  for  the  examining  in 
the  navy  and  later  became  head  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation.   An  excellent  person,  but  he  did  not  know  as  much  about 
the  humanities  and  what  the  courses  were  trying  to  help  students 
learn  as  the  instructors  who  were  working  in  that  area. 

So  I  replaced  those  people  when  opportunity  arose.   Fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  the  war  took  several  of  them.   Marriage  took  a 
woman  in  biological  science  and  the  other  three  went  into  the  war 
to  serve  as  test  builders  in  the  air  corps,  the  army,  and  the  navy. 
Good  testers.   But  to  make  comprehensive  examinations  is  not  the  same 
as  building  tests  for  selecting  people  for  different  duties  in  the 
armed  services. 

Psychometrics  is  not  educational  evaluation.   Psychometrics 
assumes  that  there  are  factors  in  your  psyche  that  we  can  understand 
by  tests  that  will  bring  them  out,  and  they're  continually  concerned 
with  indices  of  these  invisible  factors,  such  as  the  G-factor.   But 
education  is  trying  to  teach  you  something  that  we  can  observe  and 
see,  because,  for  example,  when  we  talk  of  the  objectives  of  reading 
we  are  talking  about  something  we  can  observe  people  doing.   The 
whole  basis  of  educational  testing  is  different  from  psychometrics 
and  most  people  are  still  confused.   Educational  Testing  Service 
employs  mostly  psychometrists  instead  of  employing  persons  who  know 
about  education. 
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The  Undergraduate  Program 


Chall:   Were  you  able  eventually  to  evaluate  how  well  the  students  succeeded 
who  went  through  the  Chicago  undergraduate  studies  and  passed  the 
tests  in  the  fourteen  areas? 

Tyler:   We  followed  up  some  samples  of  graduates  to  see  what  happened  to 
them  thereafter.   They  had  learned  what  the  general  education 
program  emphasized  better  than  most  people  with  the  usual  four  years 
of  college.   In  fact,  they  were  typically  prized  as  applicants  for 
graduate  work.   They  would  take  the  graduate  record  examination,  for 
example,  and  do  better  than  most  people  would.   But  we  did  follow  up 
graduates  in  the  college  ten  years  after  graduation  and  fifteen 
years  after  graduation. 

When  you  combine  that  with  the  follow-up  of  the  Vassar  students 
and  their  study  by  Nevitt  Sanford  and  the  follow-up  of  the 
Bennington  College  students  by  Al  Eurich,  you  begin  to  understand 
the  fact  that  you  can't  just  cram  things  into  people.  You  can  help 
them  to  develop  ways  to  react  to  and  deal  with  phenomena,  and  if 
they  have  a  chance  to  keep  using  them  they'll  remember  how  to  do  it, 
otherwise  it  drops  off. 

We  found  and  they  found  that  if  a  person  has  gained  an  under 
standing  of  human  relations  and  sympathy  and  concern  for  social 
welfare,  if  he,  or  she,  goes,  for  example,  into  a  community  where 
most  people  are  out  for  fun,  bridge,  tennis,  golf,  sex,  and  so  on, 
only  20  percent  of  the  graduates  are  strong  enough  to  try  to  form 
organizations  to  counter  that.   Most  of  them  then  go  along  with  the 
majority  of  the  community  members.   So  that  you  have  to  understand 
that  what  one  learns  is  not  permanent  unless  one  has  a  chance  to 
keep  using  it  continually.   To  put  it  another  way.   You  face  new 
situations  every  day,  and  the  things  you  found  helpful  to  meet  them, 
you  keep  using.   If  something  you  learned  doesn't  help  to  meet  your 
situations  and  you  don't  call  upon  what  you've  learned,  pretty  soon 
you've  forgotten  it.   So  that  the  notion  that  you  can  train  a  person 
through  college  and  then  everything  will  remain  that  way  is  not  true 
unless  they're  in  a  situation  in  which  they  can  use  what  they've 
learned. 

So  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  seeing  to  it  that  my  graduate 
students  went  into  situations  where  they  could  use  what  they  were 
learning  and  would  not  be  quickly  forgetting  it. 

Chall:   In  the  education  program  that  the  University  of  Chicago  was  setting 
up,  according  to  the  Hutchins  program,  was  he  using  Great  Books? 

Tyler:   The  term  Great  Books  was  used  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 

several  connections.   In  the  undergraduate  College,  many  of  the 
courses  used  original  documents  rather  than  textbooks.   Some,  but 
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Tyler:   not  all  of  those  documents  were  among  the  "Great  Books  of  the 

Western  World"  published  by  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica.   A  special 
course  was  instituted  and  taught  by  Robert  Hutchins  and  Mortimer 
Adler  in  the  University  High  School  using  selections  from  the  Great 
Books  of  the  Western  World.   An  extensive  adult  education  program  of 
the  Great  Books  was  conducted  at  many  spots  in  the  Chicago  area  by 
university  faculty  members  and  volunteers  trained  by  the  university. 
The  participants  were  typically  middle-aged  married  couples.   I  led 
such  groups  for  several  years  while  I  was  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Chall:   In  the  College  program  as  developed  under  Hutchins,  was  he  trying  to 
train  them  how  to  think  through  fundamental  ideas  in  various  areas? 

Tyler:   The  College  program  provided  practice  in  using  these  concepts  and 
skills  in  connection  with  issues  and  questions  that  arise.   For 
example,  in  Social  Science  1,  which  was  American  History,  the 
instructors  developed  The  People  Shall  Judge.   Have  you  ever  seen 
that  book?   [interviewer  replies  negatively]   This  focuses  on  the 
debates  that  went  on  about  some  of  the  major  issues  that  developed 
in  American  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  colonize  and 
helps  them  to  understand  how  decisions  are  made,  the  kinds  of 
issues,  what  points  were  brought  up,  et  cetera.   The  materials 
consisted  primarily  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Paine,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  Alexis  de  Toqueville,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
William  Demarest  Lloyd,  Woodrow  Wilson,  et  cetera,  together  with 
selected  court  cases  and  other  documents.   Discussion  was  typically 
the  teaching  method. 


Chall:   It's  not  a  question  of  what  people  are  doing,  you  said,  but  they're 
reliving  — 

Tyler:   They  had  a  chance  to  relive  and  rethink  the  issues.   For  example, 
with  slavery,  what  did  the  abolitionists  think?  What  economic 
effects  did  it  have?  What  were  the  consequences?   So  they  followed 
through  the  heated  debates  and  the  issues  that  came  up  and  the 
points  that  were  made  to  try  to  understand  how  the  policies  were 
hammered  out  and  the  consequences  of  them.   Then  they  were 
continually  asked  to  refer  to  something  that  they  could  deal  with 
now  —  their  own  issues  —  to  apply  to  new  situations  the  principles 
they  had  been  studying. 

Chall:   Who  taught  those  courses?  That  is,  when  Hutchins  encouraged  those 
who  developed  this  new  approach  going  back  to  the  fundamental 
arguments  of  earlier  days  and  making  one  see  the  connection  today, 
"to  think"  as  he  puts  it,  did  he  have  to  gather  around  him  different 
kinds  of  teachers,  professors,  than  he  had  had  before? 
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Tyler:   It  should  be  understood  first  that  the  term  Great  Books  did  not 
apply  broadly  throughout  the  university,  but  only  in  special 
situations.   To  turn  to  your  question,  there  were  some  professors 
who  at  the  beginning  were  interested  in  the  use  of  original  source 
materials.   Dick  McKeon,  professor  of  philosophy,  was  a  case  in 
point.   [Mortimer]  Adler  was  brought  in.   He  was  interested. 
McKeon,  Adler,  and  Hutchins,  and  then  later  Clarence  Faust  came,  a 
Ph.D.  in  English  from  Yale,  and  he  became  interested.   He  also 
became  the  dean  of  the  College,  later  the  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.   These  people 
then  worked  with  younger  people  who  were  class  instructors.   There 
was  a  continuing  seminar,  which  took  place  once  a  week,  on 
teaching,  and  discussing  these  materials  they  were  using,  and  the 
problems  that  they  faced.   Hutchins  himself  was  present  whenever 
possible  for  him.   Hutchins  even  co-led  (I  think,  with  Adler)  a 
class  in  the  University  High  School  using  Great  Books  materials. 
And  he  also  co-led  a  Great  Books  adult  group  at  the  downtown 
location  for  many  years.   University  College,  the  adult  division  of 
the  university,  sponsored  many  such  groups  in  the  city.   Recruiting 
and  training  discussion  leaders  was  a  continuing  responsibility. 

So  the  notion  that  you  just  turn  an  instructor  loose  when 
you're  developing  something  new  and  different  was  not  acceptable 
here.   It  required  a  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teaching 
staff  to  think  through  the  problems  of  teaching  and  discuss  them  as 
they  came  up.   The  instructors  would  say,  "It  didn't  work  that  way." 
And  McKeon  would  say,  "Well,  now  did  you  consider  that...?   Did  you 
look  at  this  part  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  for  example;  did  you  think 
of  that  in  relation  to  examining  this  poem  and  it's  meaning  to  you?" 
and  so  on.   It  was  a  continuous  seminar  on  teaching  that  went  on. 

Chall:   Some  of  these  people,  then,  certainly  had  to  have  a  very  good 
background  in  the  classics  in  order  to  teach  these  courses. 

Tyler:   Well,  they  had  been  teaching  the  humanities.   That  would  be 

typically  so.   The  teachers  in  biology —  For  example,  Joe  Schwab 
got  the  best  teacher  award  again  and  again.   He  taught  two  of  my 
children  college  biology.   A  wonderful  teacher,  and  he  had,  of 
course,  a  good  background  in  biology.   Similarly,  the  instructors  in 
chemistry,  and  in  whatever  areas  they  were  dealing  with  had  a  fine 
background  in  their  field. 

Chall:   But  usually  students  were  supposed  to  understand  also  the  process 
and  path  of  development  by  which  these  new  scientific  concepts  had 
come  along? 

Tyler:   Yes.   Tom  Kuhn,  when  he  was  working  at  our  behavioral  sciences 
center,  developed  a  theory  on  how  to  look  at  the  revolutions  in 
science,  understanding  that  a  new  insight  about  the  way  in  which 
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Tyler:  phenomena  may  behave  may  create  a  new  paradigm  to  look  at,  and 
require  us  to  reexamine  much  of  what  was  thought  to  be  true  in 
science  in  that  way. 

Chall:   It  must  have  been  an  exciting  time  to  be  there.   Now,  what  about 
your  own  students  in  education? 

Tyler:   Now,  undergraduate  education,  that  is  undergraduate  preparation  for 
teaching,  at  the  University  of  Chicago  was  the  responsibility  of  a 
university-wide  committee,  not  just  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  committee,  when  I  came,  was  headed  by  a  man,  Haywood  Keniston, 
head  of  the  romance  language  department,  who  later  went  to  Michigan 
as  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Undergraduate  College.   Then 
he  was  followed  as  chairman  by  Clarence  Faust,  who  was  later  the  dean 
of  the  College,  a  professor  of  English.   But  the  responsibility  for 
preparing  teachers  was  not  left  to  a  single  department.   The 
Department  of  Education  was  responsible  for  the  graduate  students 
studying  education,  such  as  those  studying  curriculum  or  studying 
educational  psychology  or  studying  history  of  education  or  other 
fields  of  that  sort. 

A  student  wishing  to  teach  at  elementary  or  secondary  levels 
would  need  to  pass  the  fourteen  comprehensive  examinations  and  would 
need  to  take  additional  courses  (which  were  offered  by  the  univer 
sity)  to  meet  certification  requirements  set  by  the  several  states. 

Chall:   In  this  little  book,  Hutchins  says  that  for  the  prospective 

teachers,  general  education  would  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
lawyer,  doctor,  and  clergyman. 

Tyler:   For  the  undergraduates,  yes  indeed,  and  in  addition,  some  courses  in 
pedagogy  and  experience  in  practical  teaching. 

Chall:   "With  a  good  education  in  liberal  arts  which  are  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  mathematics,  you  learn  the  basic  rules  of  pedagogy,"  he 
wrote. 

Did  you  require  your  graduate  students  if  they  had  come  from 
another  college,  for  example,  and  didn't  have  the  kind  of  general 
background  required  at  Chicago — did  you  require  them  in  any  way  to 
pick  it  up? 

Tyler:   Before  I  respond  to  your  question,  I  should  point  out  that  your 

quotation  about  pedagogy  did  not  reflect  his  later  understanding. 
He  came  to  see  that  pedagogy  included  more  than  trade  skills.   It 
also  included  understanding  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of  how 
learning  takes  place. 
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Tyler:   The  comprehensive  examinations  in  education  were  focused  on  the 
nine  basic  courses,  so  the  answer  generally  is  that  if  a  student 
were  admitted  to  the  University  of  Chicago  graduate  school  on  the 
basis  of  his  having  been  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree,  the  program  he 
had  studied  was  not  necessarily  like  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.   It  varied  a  good  deal,  of  course.   Columbia  had  a  program 
which  was  very  much  like  it  in  their  Columbia  College,  and  St. 
John's,  of  course,  went  much  more  in  the  Great  Books  direction  than 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  prepared  to  go.   But  if 
a  person  came  with  a  bachelor's,  say,  from  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia,  he  was  held  only  for  what  was  expected  of  him  as  a  graduate 
student  in  education. 

Chall:   So  there  was  quite  a  variation  then  in  your  graduate  school? 
Tyler:   In  their  backgrounds. 

Chall:   Was  there  any  place  in  which  you  wanted  them  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
single  understanding,  an  understanding  that  would  be  the  same  for 
all  of  them? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  had  to  pass  examinations  on  the  nine  courses — the 

understanding  of  education  and  its  role  and  the  history  and  so  on. 
But,  if  you  had  required  every  graduate  student  to  have  the  same 
undergraduate  preparation  we  would  not  have  gotten  many  graduate 
students  because  most  of  them  came  from  other  places.   Some  of  them 
had  better  general  education  than  others. 

Chall:   What  was  the  basis  on  which  you  admitted  them,  the  graduate  record 
exam  or  interviews? 

Tyler:   Typically  how  well  they  had  done  in  their  undergraduate  work.   The 
GRE  would  have  provided  some  information  on  that,  but  the  placement 
tests  would  indicate  how  much  more  they  had  to  go,  of  course.   That 
would  make  a  difference  too.   They  all  took  the  placement  test. 


The  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education 


Tyler:   What  complicated  the  first  few  years  there,  not  only  did  I  have  the 
university's  program  to  work  on,  and  the  Eight-Year  Study,  but  the 
American  Council  on  Education's  project  in  general  education. 
George  Works,  who  was  then  dean  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  later  president  of  the  University  of  Connecticut,  was 
chairman  of  a  Committee  on  General  Education  for  the  American 
Council  on  Education.   It  had  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
effective  understanding  of  what  was  meant  by  general  education  was 
lacking.   To  help  institutions  develop  their  own  programs,  the 
Committee  got  money  from  the  General  Education  Board  to  sponsor  a 
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Tyler:   study  on  the  college  level  like  the  Eight-Year  Study  at  the 

secondary  level.   It  was  called  the  Cooperative  Study  in  General 
Education.   I  was  asked  to  direct  that  and  build  a  staff  for  that. 
So  that  began  in  1939,  a  year  after  I  got  to  Chicago. 

Chall:   Good  gracious! 

Tyler:   In  the  Cooperative  Study  were  twenty-two  colleges  which  included 

Mills  College,  for  example  from  this  area,  and  Pasadena  City  College 
in  Los  Angeles  County.   It  included  two  state  universities,  Michigan 
State  and  Iowa  State;  it  included  some  excellent  women's  colleges, 
the  College  of  St.  Catherine,  a  Catholic  women's  college,  in  St. 
Paul,  Mills  College,  and  Stephen's  College;  it  included  Allegheny 
College,  Methodist,  and  Bethany  College,  a  Disciples  school;  it 
included  the  Centre  College  of  Kentucky  which  is,  as  I  recall, 
Episcopalian;  it  included  the  University  of  Louisville,  which  was 
then  a  municipal  university.   Let's  see,  how  many  have  I  got? 

Chall:   I  don't  know.   That's  quite  a  list  already.   You  said  there  were 
going  to  be  how  many? 

Tyler:   Twenty-two.   Then  I  built  a  staff  for  that. 

Chall:   Now,  what  did  you  say  they  wanted  to  find  out  from  their  study? 

Tyler:   They  were  to  work  together  for  six  years  to  develop  programs  of 

general  education.   We  helped  them  in  several  ways.   We  helped  with 
developing  instruments  for  appraising  students'  backgrounds,  their 
interests,  their  needs  and  their  academic  skills.   The  purpose  of 
these  instruments  was  to  enable  the  colleges  to  know  more  about 
their  students,  their  interests,  their  activities,  their  needs,  and 
skills,  their  knowledge.   Instead  of  using  the  term  "tests,"  which 
had  too  narrow  a  meaning,  we  called  them  inventories.   I  usually 
choose  a  new  term  for  new  uses  of  appraisal  to  get  around  the 
connotations  that  some  of  the  old  ones  had  developed.   If  you've 
read  The  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education  Report  you'll  notice 
the  inventories  that  are  listed  there. 

Then,  of  course,  we  had  summer  workshops,  so  that  every  summer 
the  faculty  members  that  were  assigned  to  it  could  come.   Another 
thing  we  did  which  is  unusual:   in  order  to  develop  persons  who 
could  help  guide  the  project,  we  developed  the  idea  of  having  every 
college  that  came  in  assign  one  person  as  a  liaison  officer.   He  or 
she  spent  six  months  in  Chicago  with  us  to  learn  how  to  go  about  it. 
The  Mills  College  officer  was  Dean  Rusk,  who  later  became  secretary 
of  state.   He  was  dean  of  Mills  College  at  that  time.   University  of 
Louisville  liaison  was  Francis  Wilcox,  who  became  the  assistant 
secretary  of  state. 
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Chall:   Now  these  twenty-two  colleges,  were  they  trying  to  develop  curricula 
that  would  be  common  to  all  of  them  or  were  they  just  trying  to 
develop  their  own  objectives  clearly? 

Tyler:   It  was  exactly  in  plan  like  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Chall:   Except  it  was  colleges  rather  than  high  schools. 

Tyler:   Yes,  and  focused  on  general  education,  not  specialized  education. 

But  by  working  together  in  the  summer  some  common  themes  might 
develop.   There  might  be  a  group  working  on  literature  that  would 
come  up  with  bibliographies  that  were  useful  to  all  of  them,  or, 
similarly  groups  working  in  science  or  in  philosophy  and  some  other 
areas  would  develop  materials  and  ideas  helpful  to  many  of  the 
colleges.   In  the  project  was  a  black  college,  Talladega,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  headed  by  the  man  who  later  became  head  of  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  at  Berkeley,  [Buell]  Gallagher,  who  still  later 
became  president  of  CCNY  [City  College  of  New  York].   He  was  a 
teacher  at  Doane  College  from  which  I  graduated.   He  was  a  Congrega 
tional  minister.   Talladega  College,  like  Tougaloo  and  Fisk,  were 
founded  by  Congregationalists  because  you  know  many  New  Englanders 
were  abolitionists  and  they  founded  colleges  for  blacks. 

Chall:   How  did  you  build  up  a  staff  for  that  when  you  were  also  dealing 
with  the  staff  on  the  Eight-Year  Study?   Did  you  build  up  an 
entirely  new  staff? 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   Where  did  you  go  now  for  your  new  staff  for  the  colleges? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  associate  director  was  Ralph  Ogan,  who  was  dean  at 

Muskingum  College  where  I  had  worked  when  I  was  in  Ohio.   By  the 
way,  William  Rainey  Harper,  the  first  president  of  Chicago, 
graduated  from  Muskingum.   I  found  Earl  Johnson,  an  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  later,  when 
he  finished  this  job,  became  head  of  social  science  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.   When  he  reached  retirement  age  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee)  for  his  last  five  years. 
Now,  he  comes  out  here  for  winters;  he's  almost  ninety.   He  was 
revered  as  a  great  teacher.   Albert  Levi,  a  social  scientist  and 
philosopher,  who  later  became  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  I  found  as  a  young  instructor  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   George  Barton  I  found  at 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  teaching  a  course  in 
philosophy  for  technicians  in  the  technical  institute.   He  has  a 
wonderful  grasp  of  philosophy.   Later  he  became  an  assistant 
professor  at  Chicago  and  later  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Tulane. 
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Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 

Chall: 

Tyler: 
Chall: 


Does  this  answer  your  question? 

Yes,  it  does.   Now  you  say,  "I  found  him,  I  found  so-and-so,"  how 
did  you  find  these  people? 

By  going  and  looking.   How  do  you  find — ? 

Well —  [laughs]   You  went  out  specifically  to  find  the  staff.   Did 
you  advertise,  did  people  know  you  were  looking? 

You  advertise  in  a  paper,  you  get  nothing  by  that.   I  would  find 
persons  as  I  visited  colleges.   I  would  call  friends  and  people  who 
understood  what  I  was  after.   That's  the  way  you  still  get  the  best 
candidates  in  spite  of  all  this  charade  about  advertising  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.   The  Chronicle  probably  could  not 
exist  if  it  weren't  for  all  this  advertising,  but  I've  rarely  heard 
of  a  person  ever  placed  with  any  of  those  ads,  have  you?   It's  part 
of  the  affirmative  action  program,  but  when  you  think  the  position 
is  important  you  don't  depend  upon  somebody  you've  never  known  or 
you've  never  seen  in  action  or  something  or  whose  references  you 
don't  know. 

By  this  time  you  had  a  pretty  good  set  of  connections. 

Since  I'd  visited  so  many  places,  many  times  I  had  seen  many 
potential  candidates. 

So  you  gathered  up  a  separate  staff.   Now  were  they  housed  in  the 
same  church? 

In  the  church,  yes.   That  church  is  a  big  church, 
[laughing]   Yes,  indeed. 


Tyler: 


The  Orthogenic  School* 

I  also  put  the  Orthogenic  School  in  the  parsonage,  in  the  church 
yard. 


Chall:   When  did  you  set  that  up,  the  Orthogenic  School? 


*Now  known  as  the  Sonia  Shankman  Orthogenic  School. 
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Tyler:   Well,  it  had  been  started  by  Judd,  but  it  was  just  a  minor  place  for 
treating  emotionally  disturbed  children.   Oh,  I  should  have  said 
that  Bruno  Bettelheim,  because  he  had  a  Ph.D.  in  art  as  well  as  in 
psychology,  worked  in  the  art  program  of  both  the  Eight-Year  Study 
and  some  of  that  time  on  the  Cooperative  Study.   But  when  the  study 
was  finished  he  got  a  job — haven't  I  told  you  this? — at  Rockford 
College.   He  was  a  professor  of  art  and  he'd  just  started  the  job. 
In  September  of  1946,  Mandel  Sherman — the  head  of  the  Orthogenic 
School,  which  was  working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children — 
decided  to  go  into  private  practice  in  Los  Angeles. 

So  I  called  Bruno  and  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  head  of 
the  Orthogenic  School?"  and  explained  it.   He  said,  "I'd  love  it." 
Then  I  called  Mary  Ashby  Cheek,  the  president  of  Rockford  College,  a 
woman's  college,  and  explained  the  situation.   "What  would  you  think 
if  I  asked  him  to  come  when  he'd  already  contracted  to  be  with 
you?"  She  said,  "Well,  I  think  you  should  do  what  is  best  for 
him."  So  he  came  to  Chicago  and  developed  a  great  reputation  in  the 
Orthogenic  School. 

Chall:   Oh,  I  see,  that's  how  it  came  about.   No,  you  hadn't  told  me  that 
story. 

Tyler:   He  now  lives  over  here  in  Portola  Valley,  near  Stanford. 
Chall:   He  still  lectures  from  time  to  time,  I  noticed. 
Tyler:   Well  he's  younger  than  I  am,  why  shouldn't  he? 


Summarizing  the  Effect  of  the  Cooperative  Study 


Chall:   Would  you  summarize  the  effects  of  the  Cooperative  Study  on  the 
colleges  and  on  your  own  experience  as  you  did  last  week  for  the 
Eight-Year  Study? 

Tyler:   As  in  the  case  of  the  Eight-Year  Study,  the  Cooperative  Study  in 

General  Education  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  for  a  college, 
even  a  small  one,  to  devise  and  develop  a  program  of  general 
education  that  would  provide  for  non-specialized  learning 
objectives,  to  be  relevant  to  the  experiences  of  its  students,  and 
interesting  to  them  and  be  understood  and  strongly  supported  by  the 
faculty.   Their  support,  of  course,  was  closely  related  to  the  fact 
that  faculty  played  a  principal  part  in  the  development  of 
objectives,  materials  and  methods  and  the  evaluation  of  them.   And  I 
should  point  out,  too,  that  by  experiences  I  mean  not  only  the 
experiences  of  day-to-day  living,  but  primarily  the  learning 
experiences  provided  by  the  school. 
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Tyler:   It  also  provided  opportunity  for  faculty  members  to  use  their 

talents  effectively  and  to  gain  regional  or  national  recognition. 
This  visibility  led  to  upward  mobility  in  a  number  of  cases.   The 
dean  of  Allegheny  College,  Hirst  Anderson,  became  president  of 
American  University;  the  liaison  officer  at  Michigan  State  became 
widely  known  in  the  field  of  evaluation  and  headed  a  new  office  at 
Michigan  State,  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  pervasive  effect  was  the  increase  in 
morale  and  professional  productivity  of  those  involved. 

Chall:   Let's  see,  about  1945  the  six-year  college  study  came  to  an  end  and 
about  1942  the  Eight-Year  Study  came  to  an  end.   Well,  that  just 
left  you  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  on  your  hands,  didn't  it! 

Tyler:   Except  that  when  the  Eight-Year  Study  ended,  the  war  was  underway 
and  I  was  busy  with  getting  education  into  the  armed  services. 


Appraising  the  New  York  City  Activity  Schools 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  right.   Tell  me,  though,  before  that  came  along,  in  the 
1940s — I'm  not  sure  of  that  date — there  was  the  appraisal  of  the  New 
York  City  Activity  Schools.   What  was  that  all  about? 

Tyler:   A  group  of  administrators  in  the  New  York  City  schools  and  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  had  been  much  impressed  by 
what  was  called  "activity  education,"  a  notion  developed  by  William 
Kilpatrick,  a  professor  of  philosophy  of  education  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.   Some  of  them  wanted  to  test  out  this  idea  in  an 
actual  public  school  setting.   The  activity  program  was  supposed  to 
embody  Dewey's  notion  of  learning  by  doing.   It  involved  the 
teachers  and  children  in  planning  together,  and  carrying  on  projects 
related  to  the  academic  program.   Such  an  activity  might  involve 
calculating  how  many  items  of  various  kinds  would  be  needed  for  a 
simple  party  for  the  class.   It  was  to  be  an  experience  meaningful 
to  the  children  and  to  be  a  real  life  situation. 

Education  in  New  York  is  much  more  closely  administered  by  the 
state  than  it  is  in  any  other  of  our  states  and  the  regents  have 
tremendous  power  over  their  state  education  department.   They  gave 
permission  for  New  York  City  to  have  the  following  setup:  to  have 
eighteen  activity  schools,  and  eighteen  comparable  schools  to  be  the 
control  schools.   They  were  to  have  eight  years  to  carry  through 
from  the  first  grade  up  through  the  eighth  grade.   Then  they  were  to 
be  evaluated. 
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Tyler:   When  the  eight  years  were  ending,  the  state  education  department 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  conduct  the  appraisal:  George 
Stoddard,  who  later  became  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
but  was  then  head  of  the  Child  Welfare  Station  and  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Paul  Rankin,  who  was  then 
director  of  research  for  the  Detroit  schools,  and  I.   The  three  of 
us,  as  a  committee,  were  assigned  a  staff  member  to  work  with  us  and 
several  other  staff.   The  full-time  staff  member  was  Warren  Findley 
who  later  became  professor  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  asked  was  "How  can  we  tell  that  a 
school  is  an  activity  school  other  than  their  merely  saying  so?" 
Well,  they  had  not  thought  of  defining  it  more  precisely.   So  we 
went  to  the  people  who  had  designed  and  developed  the  program  and 
asked,  "What  is  an  activity  school?"  Eventually  we  came  up  with 
sixty-one  things  that  ought  to  be  going  on — teacher-pupil  planning, 
assignments  using  what  is  learned  in  school  in  relevant  situations 
out  of  school,  a  whole  series  of  things  like  that.   The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  send  our  staff  people — and  we  did  some  visiting,  too, 
to  get  a  feel  of  it — into  the  classrooms  to  find  out  whether  the 
activity  schools  were  really  activity  schools.   Of  course,  we  found 
that  classrooms  varied  greatly  within  the  same  school. 

We  finally  settled  the  question  by  calling  any  classroom 
with  fifty  or  more  of  the  sixty-one  as  an  activity  classroom  (not 
activity  school),  since  you  couldn't  find  schools  in  which  all 
classrooms  were  alike.   If  a  classroom  had  less  than  fifteen  of 
these  practices  they  were  called  control  classrooms  since  they  had 
few  activities.   Then  there  was  the  in-between  group.   So  we  ended 
by  comparing  the  achievement  of  students  who  were  in  one  category 
against  the  other  categories — fifty  to  sixty-one,  fifteen  to  fifty, 
and  below  fifteen.   In  some  cases,  in  some  of  the  control  schools, 
we  found  some  classrooms  that  had  more  activities  and  were  much 
higher  on  the  scale  than  those  on  the  group  of  eighteen  activity 
schools.   Currently,  people  talk  about  this  as  "a  non-event";  we 
simply  called  it  failure  of  implementation. 

Chall:   Did  that  mean  that  when  you  were  finished  with  your  evaluation  of 

the  activity  schools,  you  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  report  of 
significance  about  them? 

Tyler:   We  reported  by  rooms  and  found  that  the  students  made  higher  scores 
in  the  activity  rooms  than  those  in  the  non-activity  rooms.   That 
is,  we  could  report  on  activity  programs  but  not  by  assuming  that  a 
school  was  an  activity  school  just  because  it  had  been  claimed  to  be 
so. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Experience 


Tyler:   What  I  learned,  however,  from  that  was  the  importance  of  finding  out 
whether  a  program  being  evaluated  is  really  being  implemented  as 
planned. 

Later,  in  1970,  I  was  asked  to  spend  the  summer  in  Israel 
training  a  group  of  evaluators  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  1968 
Education  Reform  Act  in  Israel.   There  were  supposed  to  have  been, 
in  the  first  year,  thirty  schools  that  were  reformed.   The  second 
year  thirty-two  more  were  scheduled  to  start.   The  first  thing  I 
did,  having  the  other  experience,  was  to  send  out  the  trainees  to 
the  field  to  find  out  what  we  were  evaluating.   What  we  found  was 
that  only  two  of  the  schools  had  really  implemented  the  reform 
although  all  sixty-two  reported  that  they  had.   That's  why  you  can't 
tell  anything  when  you  come  from  the  top  down;  they'll  all  report 
back  that  they're  doing  it,  but  who  can  tell  unless  you  visit  the 
classrooms? 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA), 
the  Congress  appropriated  that  year  approximately  a  billion  dollars 
to  be  used  in  schools  where  there  was  a  concentration  of  children 
from  low  income  homes,  $4,000  or  less.   The  law  provided  that  there 
would  be  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged  Children  to  oversee  the  project.   I  was  vice-chairman  of  that 
council  and  Meredith  Wilson,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Minnesota,  was  the  chairman. 

We  found,  and  it's  a  good  thing  we  did  do  this,  because 
although  all  the  states  reported  appropriately,  we  visited  a  certain 
county  in  Tennessee  where  they'd  spent  it  all  on  gifted  children  on 
the  ground,  "Why  should  we  spend  it  on  those  niggers?   They  can't 
learn." 

Chall:   Oh! 

Tyler:   If  you  don't  check,  they  will  use  their  own  notions  of  how  the  money 
should  be  spent.   [laughs]   So  when  I  hear  the  man  here,  in  the 
state,  report  what's  happened  from  their  use  of  the  funds,  I  want  to 
know  who's  gone  around  and  looked  at  them.   Because  many  will  report 
that  they  are  doing  what  is  expected.   No  doubt  some  are  honest 
people,  but  it's  so  easy  to  believe  that  you're  doing  what  you're 
supposed  to  be  doing  especially  if  your  teachers  say,  "We're  doing 
it.   We're  getting  along  fine,  boss."   [laughs] 

Chall:   The  activity  program,  as  you  explain  it  and  as  I  understand  it, 
would  have  not  been  the  kind  of  thing  that  Robert  Hutchins  would 
have  approved  of. 
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Tyler:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  or  not  because  his  views  were 
earlier  formed  by  inaccurate  reports  about  activity  schools.  You 
have  to  ask,  "What  are  they  doing  here?  How  are  they  doing  it?" 

Chall:   But  that  was  a  form  of  progressive  education  which  he  demeans  in  his 
book.   [The  Higher  Learning  in  America] 

Tyler:   He  referred  to  what  he  called  mindless  schools.   The  activity 

schools  were  not  necessarily  mindless.   The  teachers  who  understood 
what  they  were  doing,  and  thoughtfully  developed  activities  that 
involved  academic  skills  and  knowledge  obtained  excellent  results. 
Hutchins  would  be  the  first  one  to  approve  such  teaching.   But  I 
don't  know  what  he  thought  when  he  wrote  that  [indicating  the  book). 
I  know  that  my  discussions  with  him  many  times  thereafter  were  quite 
different. 

Chall:   Well,  he  may  have  gradually  come  along  to  another  point  of  view. 

Tyler:   When  he  was  younger  he  may  have  been  told  by  somebody,  "This  is  what 
went  on  in  the  schools."   I  doubt  if  he  visited  the  schools. 


Developing  a  Sense  of  Institution;  Informal  Activities 

Chall:   What  relationships  did  Hutchins  have  with  most  of  his  staff?   I 
mean,  with  those  of  you  who  were  the  heads  of  departments.   I 
presume  he  had  some  kind  of  interaction. 

Tyler:   He  worked  closely  with  those  who  were  involved  in  implementing  ideas 
that  he  had  concerning  education. 


Tyler:   Thus  he  worked  closely  with  the  people  who  were  working  in  the 

College  program,  people  who  were  working  in  the  Great  Books  program, 
which  was  for  adults  and  others  of  his  innovative  ideas.   He  was 
always  teaching  part-time,  and  trying  out  new  ideas  in  actual 
practice.   In  that  connection  he  worked  with  many  faculty  members. 
But  others  had  little  contact  with  the  president  of  the  university, 
except  for  one  thing  the  University  of  Chicago  has  which  I  think  is 
a  nice  tradition:   When  the  weather  gets  very  gloomy — in  late 
January — dark,  cold,  snowy,  so  on,  the  trustees  give  a  banquet,  a 
dinner  for  the  faculty.   They  used  to,  when  I  was  there,  have  it  at 
the  Southshore  Country  Club,  which  was  on  the  lake  shore  near  the 
university. 

But,  in  any  event,  it's  for  the  whole  faculty,  and  the  trustees 
pay  for  it.  At  each  table  there's  one  trustee  and  a  group  around 
him.   I  used  to  enjoy  it  when  I  sat  at  the  table  with  Harold  Swift, 
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Tyler:   who  was  then  chairman  of  the  board.   He'd  say,  "I  didn't  come  from 
an  intellectual  family.   I'm  only  a  butcher."  He  was  president  of 
the  largest  meat  packing  house!   [laughing]   But  a  very  loyal 
trustee.   In  fact,  the  library  of  the  university  this  year  cele 
brates  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday.   He  has,  of 
course,  passed  away,  but  his  great  devotion  to  the  library  and  his 
buying  books  and  so  on  is  commemorated.   He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1903  or  "04  or  thereabouts  and  served  the 
longest  time  of  any  trustee,  thirty-four  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.   So  the  things  that  he  brought  about  in  the 
library  are  being  shown  in  the  Regenstein  Library  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  moment. 

The  Trustees  Dinner  for  the  faculty  would  start  with  convivial 
drinking,  and  then  the  dinner  with  a  trustee  at  each  table,  then 
there  would  be  speeches  by  a  faculty  member,  by  a  trustee,  and  then 
always  ending  by  the  president,  by  Hutchins  speaking,  as  it  was 
called,  for  the  university.   That  was  always  a  very  inspirational 
event  where  Hutchins  made  it  a  point  to  help  them  see  again  the 
mission  and  the  importance  of  the  mission  and  what  it  meant.   That 
kind  of  inspirational  thing  is  so  necessary  for  big  institutions 
that  tend  to  get  so  separated,  so  fragmented. 

Chall:   This  is,  of  course,  the  one  thing  that  Hutchins  did  not  want  in 
university  life  was  this  continual  fragmentation. 

Tyler:   Another  thing  that  of  course  helped  to  prevent  it  there  was  the 

Quadrangle  Club,  the  faculty  club,  which  had  luncheon  tables  where 
people  sat  without  regard  to  their  departments  or  subjects.   So  you 
were  in  contact  with  many  different  kinds  of  people  from  different 
disciplines  and  so  on  quite  often  at  the  Quadrangle  Club. 


Establishing  the  Interdisciplinary  Committees 

Chall:   I  talked  the  other  day  to  Hilary  Fry,  who  was  one  of  your  graduate 

students,  and  he  gave  me  some  background  on  the  cross  specialization 
committees.   He  said  it  was  possible,  for  example,  for  a  committee 
to  give  a  Ph.D.  to  a  student  based  on  whatever  the  committee  felt 
was  appropriate. 

Tyler:   Within  the  general  regulations  of  the  graduate  school. 

Chall:   But  it  allowed,  he  said,  for  quite  a  bit  of  innovation,  creative 
thought.   Could  you  tell  me  about  that? 

Tyler:   Well,  Hutchins  and  I,  I  think,  created  the  committees.   The  idea 
developed  as  a  way  of  reducing  the  rigidity  of  the  departmental 
structure.   When  I  took  over  as  dean  of  social  sciences  [1948], 
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Tyler:   there  were  eight  departments.   When  I  finished  there  were  eight 

departments  and  eight  committees.   The  first  one  that  I  formed  was 
the  Committee  on  Human  Development.   The  year  after  I  came  on  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  before  I  was  dean  of  social  sciences,  was 
when  Frank  Freeman  left  to  become  dean  at  Berkeley.   He  had  headed  a 
committee  which  was  only  a  sub-part  of  the  education  department — the 
Committee  on  Child  Development.   I  thought  it  was  time  to  recognize 
that  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  adolescents,  as  we  had  tried  to  do  in 
the  Eight-Year  Study.   We  ought  to  look  at  the  whole  life  span  of 
people. 


The  Committee  on  Human  Development 

Tyler:   So  I  asked  Mr.  Hutchins  if  we  couldn't  change  the  Committee  on 
Child  Development  and  make  it  an  interdisciplinary  Committee  on 
Human  Development.   He  agreed.   So  we  established  that  the  first 
year,  and  at  that  point  I  felt  it  was  time  to  bring  into  the 
university  faculty  Robert  Havighurst,  who  was  very  anxious  to  work 
with  adolescents.   However,  his  Ph.D.  was  in  physical  chemistry. 
So  the  first  year  he  spent  in  advanced  study  in  the  social  sciences. 
During  that  first  year,  while  he  was  getting  his  further  training,  I 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Development.   Then, 
after  he  came  in,  he  was  named  as  chairman. 

This  committee  enabled  us  not  only  to  bring  interdisciplinary 
work  together  on  studying  human  development,  it  also  enabled  us  to 
study  an  entire  community.   As  I  discussed  the  matter,  the  problem  of 
interdisciplinary  work — I  think  I've  mentioned  this  to  you  before — 
is  not  just  that  the  various  disciplines  don't  talk  to  each  other 
but  they  don't  have  a  common  enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
so  their  discussions  can  focus  on  the  same  phenomenon. 

So  we  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  having  a  community  to  study  big 
enough  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a  modern  community,  far  enough 
from  Chicago  so  it  wasn't  just  a  bedroom  for  Chicago  workers — a 
community  having  it's  own  autonomy. 

We  got  a  number  of  people  from  various  departments  at  the 
university  interested  in  that  kind  of  study,  studying  that  com 
munity:  how  do  people  grow  up  into  it,  what  happens,  the  sociology 
of  it,  the  health  of  it,  so  on.   We  interested  a  man  in  pediatrics; 
a  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  home  economics  and  was  interested  in 
nutrition.   We  brought  in  a  sociologist,  an  anthropologist,  a 
psychologist,  educationists — we  had  quite  a  group  that  said,  "That's 
a  fine  idea." 
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Tyler:   Then  we  thought  we  ought  to  plan  before  we  began  our  research.   So  I 
got  some  funds  from  Eli  Lilly >  who  became  interested  in  the  project. 
He  believed  a  lot  in  communities  and  what  they  meant.   He  was  a 
trustee  at  the  university.   You  know  who  he  was — made  pharmaceuti- 
cals;  but  has  since  passed  away. 

We  went  down  to  Turkey  Run  State  Park  in  Indiana,  which  is  only 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  spent  the 
weekend  there  where  we'd  be  together  to  talk.   It  was  fall  and  there 
weren't  many  people  at  Turkey  Run.   We  worked  out  the  plan.   We  then 
looked  into  all  the  census  material  and  finally  selected  Morris, 
Illinois,  which  is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  Chicago  but  has 
enough  activity  of  it's  own  so  that  it's  really  not  a  bedroom 
community.   We  found  a  small  building,  an  office.   I  got  one  of  my 
assistants,  Dorothy  Neubauer,  who  later  was  the  one  who  started  the 
Ralph  W.  Tyler  Project, to  live  down  there  and  to  keep  the  records, 
and  make  them  available  to  the  researchers.* 

Then — I've  forgotten  whether  it  was  every  Friday  or  every  other 
Friday — the  researchers  would  come  together  with  the  data  they  and 
their  students  were  collecting  and  try  to  understand  that  fairly 
complex  community  by  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
and  the  other  disciplines.   Each  one  getting  his  material  and  trying 
to  see  how  they  all  fitted  together.   That  became  a  function  that 
committees  could  do,  which,  you  see,  is  not  commonly  done  by 
departments — they  don't  have  enough  interdisciplinary  flexibility. 
Flexibility  helped  in  other  ways.   We  got  a  man  on  the  committee  who 
was  teaching  in  the  College — David  Riesman.   He  had  a  law  degree 
from  Yale  but  nothing  beyond  a  law  degree.   Hence,  they  wouldn't 
accept  him  in  the  sociology  department.   But  he  was  much  interested 
in  kids  growing  up  and  in  the  ideas  about  inner-  and  outer-directed 
people.   So  we  could  appoint  him  onto  the  committee  even  though  he 
was  not  acceptable  to  sociology.   In  fact,  he  had  difficulty  when  he 
was  brought  to  Harvard  as  a  university  professor,  distinguished 
professor,  getting  accepted  by  the  sociology  department  which  felt 
that  he  was  a  little  too  cavalier  about  some  of  the  sociology  he 
dealt  with. 


The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations 


Tyler:   But,  in  any  event,  that  was  the  first  committee.   The  second 

committee  that  we  made  into  this  kind  of  committee  other  than  just 
an  informal  committee  was  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations 


*Dorothy  Neubauer  began  the  construction  of  the  Ralph  Tyler 
bibliography,  being  continued  by  Helen  Kolodziey. 
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Tyler:   headed  by  Fred  Harbison,  who  later  headed  work  in  industrial  rela 
tions  at  Princeton.   This  brought  together  people  studying  the 
relations  between  management  and  workers  from  a  variety  of  disci 
plines. 


The  Committee  on  International  Relations 


Tyler:   Then,  the  third  one  brought  together  people  looking  at  international 
relations,  and  also  getting  some  people  who  were  not  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  departments  because  they  came  out  of  an  unusual  back 
ground.   Hans  Morgenthau  was  an  example  because  he  had  no  degree  in 
political  science.   But,  on  international  relations,  we  had  people 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  politics,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  history,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociology,  the  point  of 
view  of  economics,  and  so  on. 


The  Committee  on  Social  Thought 


Tyler; 


Chall: 

Tyler: 
Chall 


Then  we,  let's  see,  I've  got  now  how  many?   Three,  four?  Oh,  then, 
the  most  novel  one  was  the  Committee  on  Social  Thought,  which  is  now 
headed  by  a  man  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature.   He  writes 
about  the  lives  of  Jews  in  Chicago.  You  know  who  I  mean.   Oh,  I 
know  him — I  had  a  Shabat  evening  with  him  at  the  home  of  the  dean  of 
social  sciences  at  the  Hebrew  University.   But  you  know  who  he  is,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  books.   [Saul  Bellow] 

There  we  put  in  Edward  Shils,  who  had  had  a  conflict  with  Louis 
Wirth  in  sociology  and  wouldn't  go  ahead  with  Wirth's  idea  to  finish 
his  doctorate  and  went  on  his  own.   The  sociology  department 
wouldn't  give  him  a  doctorate  and  wouldn't  approve  him,  but  we  put 
him  in  the  Committee  on  Social  Thought.   Later,  of  course,  he  became 
a  sociologist  of  great  prestige.   [laughing]   He  won  the  inter 
national  prize  last  year  of  $75,000  for  being  judged  the  world's 
greatest  living  sociologist. 

Now,  when  you  set  up  committees  and  brought  in  people  who  were 
creative  and  unacceptable  to  the,  I  guess,  to  the  people  with  the 
status  quo  in  mind,  how  did  all  these  heads  of  departments  react? 


Well,  they  didn't  like  it.   And  why  would  they  like  it?   [laughs] 

No,  they  wouldn't  like  it,  and  how  did  you  get  along  with  them? 
were  the  head  of  their  departments;  you  were  in  charge. 


You 
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Tyler:   Oh,  sure,  but  I  don't  hold  grudges.   They  have  their  right  to  their 

views.   The  university  is  made  up  of  people  who  understand  each 

other,  not  people  who  hold  grudges  and  prejudices.   I  kept  reminding 
them  of  that. 

Chall:   I  see.   [laughs]   When  setting  up  these  committees  you  would  talk 
first  to  Dr.  Hutchins,  I  assume? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  idea  usually  germinated  from  people  who  were  themselves 
concerned  with  working  together.   There's  no  use  in  setting  up  a 
committee  if  nobody  wants  to  work  with  it.   Then  there's  some  of 
these  additions.   That  is,  the  Committee  on  Human  Development  didn't 
develop  in  order  to  produce  a  place  for  Riesman,  nor  did  the 
Committee  on  Social  Thought  originally  develop  to  provide  a  place 
for  Edward  Shils.   It  developed  because  of  the  desire  of  people 
studying  history  who  wanted  to  bring  in  such  a  variety  of  partici 
pants.   For  example,  [Artur]  Schnabel,  a  creative  artist  in  music, 
spent  a  year  with  the  committee.   A  famous  French  scholar  came  for  a 
while  to  the  Committee  on  Social  Thought.   The  members  not  only  came 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines  but  in  different  institutions. 
[David]  Grene,  for  example,  I  arranged  to  have  each  year  six  months 
at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  six  months  at  Chicago;  Shils,  I 
arranged  to  be  six  months  at  Cambridge  University  and  six  months  at 
Chicago.   He's  a  professor  jointly  in  both  places. 

These  people  would  not  have  been  possible  to  place  under  the 
usual  rules,  but  the  committees  were  formed  primarily  to  provide 
opportunities  for  people  who  have  ideas  about  things  they  wanted  to 
do  together.   Well,  let's  see,  did  I  mention  all  the  committees? 

Chall:   You've  discussed  four  of  the  eight.   I  was  just  trying  to  work  out 
with  you  the  way  that  these  developed.   Would  people — knowing  that 
you  were  an  innovative,  creative  kind  of  person,  thinker — come  to 
you  from  time  to  time  with  these  concerns  of  theirs  about 
understanding,  let's  say,  their  subject  areas  on  a  broader  basis? 

Tyler:   Yes,  I  think  so. 

Chall:   That's  how  you  gradually  worked  it  out  with  them  over  a  period  of 
time? 

Tyler:   I  think  my  reputation  for  flexibility  is  represented  by  such 

examples  as  history,  which  could  have  been  placed  as  a  department 
within  humanities  or  within  the  social  sciences,  but  they  chose  to 
be  in  social  sciences  because  they  had  greater  freedom  from  the 
restrictions  they  felt  in  the  humanities.   Psychology  could  have 
been  in  biology  or  in  the  social  sciences.   They  chose  the  latter. 
Of  course,  the  students  may  choose  to  specialize  in  the  biological 
or  the  social  sciences.   They  may  elect  to  study  psychology  in  a  way 
that  they  meet  the  biological  division  requirements  or  to  meet  the 
social  science  division  requirements.   But  they  chose  social  science 
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Tyler:  when  I  was  there  because  of  the  fact  that  I  never  raised  the  ques 
tion,  "What's  the  tradition,"  but  instead  "What's  the  sense  of  it; 
how  does  it  fit  the  general  effort  to  make  a  coherently  meaningful 
development?" 


Promotion  to  Dean  of  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  1948 


Chall:   How  did  you  come  to  be  given  the  position  of  dean  of  social 
sciences? 

Tyler:   How  did  I  get  it? 

Chall:   Yes.   I  mean  the  promotion  from  Department  of  Education. 

Tyler:   Mr.  Redfield  developed  leukemia  and  wanted  to  go  on  a  part-time 

basis,  and  unfortunately  finally  passed  away.   He  was  the  dean,  and 
I  was  asked  to  serve  as  acting  dean  by  Hutchins  while  they  had  a 
search  committee.   The  search  committee  worked;  the  year  went  by. 
This  was  '46. 

I  was  acting  dean  and  carrying  my  other  work.   Almost  half  of 
another  year  went  by,  and  I  finally  wrote  to  Mr.  Hutchins.   I  said, 
"I'm  perfectly  happy  to  serve  as  acting  dean  but  I've  been  at  this 
too  long,  and  I  want  to  be  relieved.   I've  got  other  things  to  do!" 
He  wrote  back  a  one-sentence  letter,  "Ralph,  you're  the  man  who  came 
to  dinner."   [laughs] 

But,  at  the  end  of  my  five-year  period  of  service  as  dean, 
under  the  statutes,  the  central  administration  asked  the  divisional 
faculty  to  inform  him  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to  continue  with 
their  present  dean  or  get  another.   I  was  unanimously  asked  to  be 
dean  again.   [laughs] 

Chall:   You  were?  You  must  have  satisfied  enough  people,  despite  the 
opposition  to  your  policies. 

Tyler:   So  I  say  that  if  one  honestly  tries  to  do  what  seems  sensible,  and 
you  can  explain  it  to  others  as  sensible,  though  they  may  not  like 
it,  you  don't  get  people  saying,  "That's  a  terrible  dean." 
Somebody's  got  to  stand  for  something,  you  know.   Don't  you  believe 
it? 

Chall:   Surely  I  believe  it;  at  least  I  like  to  believe  it,  but  I  just  think 
that  it's  quite  fine  that  you  were  allowed  to  upset  the  balance  and 
still  retain  your  position.   [laughs]   You  obviously  have  a  way  of 
working  with  people  no  matter  how  deeply  you  may  be  enmeshed  in 
controversy. 
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Tyler:   I  like  people. 

Chall:   I'm  told  that  you  are  able  to  fend  off  hostility  in  rather  difficult 
situations  and  bring  about  consensus  even  though  people  aren't  in 
total  agreement  with  each  other  or  with  you.   You  are  able  to  sense 
the  core  of  the  issue — what  is  at  stake.   Is  that  something  you 
learned  by  doing  or  is  sort  of  instinctive? 

Tyler:   I  don't  know.   I  guess  that's  always  been  my  way.   That's  the  way  my 
father  worked.   He  was  a  very  popular  minister  who  fought  against  a 
number  of  things  that  were  going  on  with  some  of  his  parishioners. 
I  hold  the  view  that  people  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  means  or 
ends  in  themselves,  and  that  if  things  have  to  be  done  they  have  to 
be  understood,  rather  than,  "that  old  guy,  I'll  get  him"  attitude. 
I've  never  had  that  feeling  about  people. 

Chall:   Have  you  always  worked  this  way? 

Tyler:   Yes,  let  me  illustrate  with  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  Carl 
Rogers. 


The  Appointment  of  Carl  Rogers  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Tyler:   During  my  service  as  dean  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  I 

listened  to  criticisms  of  the  university's  program  of  research  in 
counseling  and  the  program  for  educating  counselors.   These  criti 
cisms  were  voiced  by  professionals  outside  the  university  as  well  as 
university  faculty  and  students.   The  criticism  was  focused 
primarily  on  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  affective  (emotional) 
aspects  of  counseling. 

As  I  pursued  the  question  raised  by  these  criticisms,  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Carl  Rogers,  then  on  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  were  brought  up  in  a  number  of  conversations.  I  dis 
cussed  the  problem  with  Leon  Thurstone,  the  chairman  of  psychology. 
He,  himself,  was  a  psychometrist,  with  no  professional  interest  in 
affective  behavior,  but  he  recognized  the  points  I  made  to  him  about 
the  importance  of  having  major  points  of  view  represented  in  the 
department. 

Rogers  founded  a  mode  of  counseling  called  non-directive.   This 
mode  was  opposed  by  most  psychiatrists  in  the  university  and  they 
were  initially  opposed  to  an  appointment  for  Rogers.   However,  their 
position  changed  when  I  suggested  that  the  university  be  a  pioneer 
in  conducting  objective  evaluations  of  the  major  modes  of  counseling 
and  for  this  we  should  have  the  founder  of  non-directive  counseling 
as  participant  and  colleague. 
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Tyler:   I  obtained  funds  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  conduct  an 

evaluation  of  three  modes  of  counseling — Freudian,  behavior  modifi 
cation,  and  Rogerian  non-directive,  and  a  control  group  of  similar 
clients  who  received  no  counseling  until  after  the  experiment.   It 
turned  out  that  the  three  modes  were  equally  effective  in  reducing 
anxiety  and  physiological  tensions  compared  to  the  controls. 
Apparently  these  different  counselors  had  learned  how  to  be  effec 
tive  using  very  similar  procedures  but  their  intellectual  explana 
tions  of  similar  practices  were  different. 

Rogers  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  was  appointed  a 
professor  in  both  the  departments  of  education  and  psychology.   He 
told  me  that  he  was  delighted  with  the  university,  with  its  many 
interdisciplinary  opportunities  and  activities.   He  had  found  Ohio 
State  University  rigidly  departmental  with  little  access  to  other 
faculty  personnel.   After  I  left  Chicago,  Rogers  joined  the  medical 
school  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  cite  this  illustration  in  detail  to  show  the  criteria  for 
appointments  and  the  view  of  the  interdepartmental  interaction  in 
the  university  which  Hutchins  promoted  and  I  sought  to  follow. 

Chall:   Did  you  learn  to  work,  this  way  at  Chicago? 

Tyler:   I  think  I  developed  this  at  an  earlier  stage  in  my  career.  As  I 

think  of  jobs  I  took,  I  would  ask  myself,  in  each  case,  what  was  my 
task,  what  should  be  my  goal,  and  what  was  needed  to  help  the 
institution  accomplish  that?   I  remember  my  father  going  through  the 
same  process.   One's  responsibility  is  to  do  what  one  can  to  help 
the  organization  achieve  its  mission. 

On  the  job,  what  was  its  mission  or  role?  What  were  its 
strengths  and  limitations?  What  were  problems  in  the  way  of  making 
it  better?   What  could  and  should  I  do  to  achieve  that? 


I  started  out  with  several  advantages, 
approached  situations  in  a  similar  fashion. 


First,  Hutchins 


Second,  the  various  divisions  of  schools  had  a  system  of 
visiting  committees  from  the  outside.   Ad  hoc  groups  could  be  set  up 
for  special  problems  involving  perhaps  a  department  or  program  such 
as  human  development. 

Third,  I  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  other  institutions.   As 
an  example,  when  the  history  department  refused  to  consider  Dan 
Boorstin's  manuscript  on  the  Jef fersonians,  I  knew  an  eminent 
historian,  Paul  Buck  at  Harvard,  and  asked  him  to  review  it.   On  the 
strength  of  this,  I  recommended  his  appointment  to  the  Committee  on 
Social  Thought.   Eventually,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history. 
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Tyler:   In  addition  to  the  first  point  above,  Hutchins'  approach  in  several 
other  respects  made  it  easier  to  do  things  I  thought  desirable.   We 
shared  a  need  to  promote  interchange  among  disciplines.   He  saw 
that  development  of  a  new  program  could  not  be  based  on  a  single 
appointment — which  would  be  too  narrow  and  subject  to  hazards.   You 
must  be  able  to  achieve  critical  mass,  which  is  what  was  needed  to 
move  from  the  Committee  on  Child  Development  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Development. 

Another  principle  we  shared  was  the  notion  that  if  an  institu 
tion  is  not  working  on  development  of  itself,  it  will  deteriorate. 
Parochial  interests  will  prevail. 

Chall:   When  you  worked,  for  example,  with  George  Stoddard  and  Paul  Rankin, 
were  you  in  general  agreement  as  to  your  objectives  as  evaluators? 


Digression;  The  Tyler  Children 

Tyler:   Yes,  they  became  or  perhaps  already  were,  old  friends  for  a  long 

time.   In  fact,  my  younger  daughter  was  a  roommate  with  Stoddard's 
younger  daughter  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  their  freshman  year. 
But  after  Ann  [Fathy],  my  daughter,  made  the  varsity  swimming  team 
and  didn't  pass  a  single  course,  I  brought  her  back  to  Chicago  to 
get  her  education. 

Chall:   [laughing]   That's  interesting. 

Tyler:   It's  nice  to  be  a  swimmer,  but  that's  not  what  colleges  are  for. 
She  lives  in  San  Diego.   She's  now  a  senior  planner  for  the  San 
Diego  Planning  Commission  so  she  has  a  chance  to  swim  in  San  Diego. 

Chall:   I  see,  so  she's  still  swimming?   She  sounds  as  if  she  was  kicking 
over  the  traces  in  her  adolescence. 

Tyler:   She  went  to  the  Sidwell  Friends  School,  which  was  a  very  good  place 
for  her  in  Washington  during  the  war  when  I  was  working  on  war 
projects.   That's  where  she  went  from  the  lab  school  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  older  daughter  Helen  [Parisi]  went  to  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  from  the  Ohio  State  University  School.   After  two  years  she 
went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  finished  there. 

Chall:   Where  does  she  live  now,  and  has  she  had  a  career? 

Tyler:   She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1943  and  worked  in  a 
munitions  plant  until  the  war  was  over.   Her  fiance  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  Normandy  invasion.   They  were  married  in  1944  and  she 
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Tyler:  worked  in  the  personnel  department  in  Marshall  Fields  until  her 
husband  was  able  to  work  and  use  his  GI  benefits  to  get  an  MBA. 
Then  she  raised  a  family  of  four  children.   When  the  youngest 
finished  high  school  she  went  to  work  for  Northwestern  University. 

Chall:   And  where  did  Ralph  Jr.  go? 

Tyler:   My  son?  He  went  to  Reed  College  in  Portland  and  then  into  the  army 
for  four  years.   Then,  when  he  came  out,  he  immediately  wanted  to  be 
a  reporter.   Have  I  not  told  you  about  his  being  a  writer  and 
wanting  to  be  a  reporter? 

Chall:   Well,  I  knew  that  he  was  now  a  reporter  and  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years.   Did  he  not  graduate? 

Tyler:   Well,  he  was  in  the  Lightning  Division,  the  79th,  that  was  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  first  regiment  to  cross  into  Germany  over 
the  Remagen  Bridge.   Because  he  was  younger  he  spent  the  last  year 
after  the  war  in  the  army  of  occupation  in  Berlin.   In  February  of 
1946,  he  got  discharged  at  Fort  Sheridan  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
spent  the  weekend  with  me.   Then  he  flew  to  San  Francisco  and  got  a 
job  as  a  copy  boy  on  the  San  Francisco  News.  Paul  Edwards  was  then 
the  editor. 

But  the  News  folded  a  year  later.   Edwards  got  him  a  job  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Napa  Register.   Then  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat  where  he  finally  had  his  byline.   Then  he  came 
and  got  a  job  as  a  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
that's  where  my  wife  persuaded  him  to  spend  time  and  get  his  bache 
lor's  degree.   He  got  his  degree  with  Wilbur  Schramm  at  Stanford  in 
1959,  fifteen  years  after  he  should  have  gotten  his  degree. 

Then  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  London  American,  then  on  the  Rome  Daily 
American.   Then  he  and  his  wife  wanted  to  come  back  to  have  their 
second  child  born  in  America  and  he  came  back  in  1962,  got  a  job  as 
an  editor  of  a  trade  magazine  called  Broadcasting.   In  1966?  Have  I 
got  the  date  right?  Well,  I  guess  it  was  1966,  Bill  Benton,  the 
publisher  of  Britannica,  in  his  office  on  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York,  said  to  Bruce  Keller  his  assistant,  "You  know,  I've  heard  all 
this  time  about  McLuhan  and  McLuhanisra  and  I  never  understood  it, 
and  here's  this  article  in  Television  that  makes  it  understandable. 
Who  is  this  Ralph  Tyler  who  wrote  that  article?"  Keller  said,  "I 
don't  know,  but  his  office  is  across  the  street."  So  he  asked  Ralph 
to  come  over  and  Benton  was  quite  pleased  with  him.   He  sent  him  out 
to  talk  to  Maurice  Mitchell,  the  president  of  Britannica,  who  liked 
him  and  offered  him  the  position  as  assistant  editor  for  humanities 
if  he'd  go  to  London,  because  most  of  the  humanities  articles  of  the 
Britannica  are  written  by  English  professors  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London. 
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Tyler:   So  he  went  to  London.   He  said,  by  the  way — this  is  what  pleased 

Ralph  the  most — as  he  finished  he  said,  "Are  you  any  relation  to  the 
Ralph  Tyler  who's  on  our  editorial  board?"   Ralph  was  so  glad  that 
he  didn't  get  the  job  because  he  was  my  son.   [interviewer  laughs] 
So  he  was  in  London  four  years. 

Then,  when  the  Britannica  III  was  finished,  he  came  back  and 
for  a  time  was  a  freelance  writer  writing  for  the  Sunday  editions 
of  the  New  Yor  k  T ime s  about  once  a  month,  on  arts  and  leisure — on 
art,  music,  and  so  on. 

But  his  living  required  more  money  than  he  was  getting,  so  he 
took  a  job  as  associate  editor  of  a  cable  magazine  called  On  Cable 
TV  guide  for  cable  in  that  area.   But  that  involved  his  going  from 
his  home  in  Greenwich  Village  to  Norwalk  at  least  five  days  a  week.   So 
when  he  came  back  from  his  holiday  in  1984  he  got  a  job  as  editor  of 
special  editions  of  Variety  and  that's  what  he  does  now. 

Chall:   He  certainly  has  had  an  interesting  career,  following  his  early 

days  at  Reed  College.   I  guess  the  war  really  upset  many  plans  or 
possible  careers;  didn't  necessarily  halt  them,  just  changed  them. 


a  kinc 


Workshops  and  Seminars  for  the  Field 


Tyler:   Well,  let's  talk  a  little  more  about  the  effort  to  make  the  educa 
tion  department  more  helpful  to  the  schools  and  colleges.   I 
instituted  or  started  several  things.   One  was,  of  course,  the 
workshops  which  had  started  with  the  Eight-Year  Study.   We  had 
workshops  each  summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  first  for  the 
Eight-Year  Study  and  then  we  brought  in  the  Cooperative  Study  in 
General  Education,  and  then  workshops  for  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education.   Many  faculty  members  got  involved  in  working  in  work 
shops  and  so  on. 

The  second  thing  I  did — which  was  then  followed  up  by  one  or 
two  other  faculty  members — was  to  have  my  curriculum  evaluation 
seminar  be  a  place  where  the  students  working  in  it  would  work  on 
special  tasks  that  I  got  from  schools  or  colleges.   For  example,  we 
did  surveys.   We  did  a  survey  of  schools  like  the  Winnipeg  schools 
in  Canada,  or  smaller,  Park  Ridge,  a  suburb  of  Chicago;  another, 
Grand  Rapids;  another  Battle  Creek,  so  that  we  got  the  students 
continually  in  touch  with  the  schools  themselves.   A  survey  usually 
means  that  the  board  of  education  wants  its  schools  looked  over  to 
see  how  things  are  going,  their  problems  and  so  on.   So  that  gave 
our  students  the  chance  to  see  what  was  going  on,  to  compare.   They 
could  learn  a  lot  from  that. 
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Tyler:   Then  we  had  colleges.   We  did  the  survey,  for  example,  in  Milwaukee 
Downer  College,  which  later  was  taken  over  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  their  Milwaukee  branch  of  the  University  of  Wiscon 
sin.   I  guess  we  did  Stephens  College  and  one  or  two  others. 

Fowler  McCormick,  then  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Inter 
national  Harvester,  right  after  the  war,  wanted  to  have  better 
training  programs  for  the  corporation's  executives.   So  we  worked 
with  them  to  plan  and  organize  such  a  program. 

As  you  see,  we  were  trying  continually  to  see  that  what  the 
students  were  learning  could  be  relevant,  not  just  to  do  a  job  but 
to  see  the  relevance,  and  to  understand  what  can  be  done  and  what 
could  not  be  done  in  the  schools. 


Director,  Curriculum  Development,  AIR  University,  1952-1954# j 


Tyler:   I  chaired  a  group  which  developed  a  curriculum  for  the  AIR 

University  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  in  Alabama.   In  fact,  Jack 
Getzels,  professor  of  psychology  emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  just  talking  to  me  the  other  day  about  how  much  he 
learned  from  that  experience. 

Chall:   Was  that  during  or  after  the  war? 

Tyler:   The  AIR  University  was  an  idea  that  developed  during  or  right  after 
the  war.   I  think  it  was  founded  in  1947  and  I  think  the  first 
commanding  general  was  General  Armstrong.   They  wanted  to  have  a 
place  for  the  advanced  education  of  air  force  officers.   War  was 
becoming  much  more  technical  and  much  more  complex  than  before  and 
they  recognized  the  need  for  more  training.   There  had  been — long 
before  that,  after  the  First  World  War — the  War  College  at  Fort 
Lesley  J.  McNair,  which  is  right  at  the  edge  of  Washington,  D.C. 
But  that  was  for  the  army.   There  is  also  an  army  staff  and  command 
school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.   The  navy  had  its  war  college 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.   But  the  more  extended  effort,  not  just  to 
train  people  at  the  top  general  level,  but  all  the  way  up  from  the 
lieutenants  on,  was  the  idea  of  the  air  force. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  get  some  civilian  advisors. 
Perhaps  because  they  already  were  in  the  South,  they  got  two 
University  of  Chicago  graduates  to  advise.   One  of  them  had  been 
dean  of  education  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Ken  Williams, 
who  later  became  president  of  Florida  Atlantic  State  University.   The 
other  was  Jim  Shelbourne,  who  came  out  of  Macon,  Georgia,  but  when 
they  found  him,  I  think,  he  was  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Both  had  Ph.D.  degrees  in  education  from  Chicago. 
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Tyler:   They,  in  turn,  began  to  see  great  possibilities  for  systematically 
developing  a  curriculum  and  sold  the  general  on  the  idea  that  I  was 
a  leader  of  curriculum  development  and  could  really  help  them.   They 
gave  me  the  contract  to  produce  it.   You'll  find  a  book  that  thick 
[gestures,  about  4  inches]  which  we  then  developed  to  produce  the 
general  criteria,  a  series  of  specifications  for  the  AIR  University. 
I  brought  in  people  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  especially 
faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  some  others,  and  we  did  this  task 
during  the  period  from  1953-1955,  I  think — something  like  that.* 

This  is  an  illustration  on  how  easy  it  is  to  avoid  becoming 
just  an  ivory  tower. 

Chall:   Were  you  trying  to  make  these  people  aware  of  something  besides 
military  techniques?  Was  it  your  objective  to  broaden  their 
educational  base? 

Tyler:   Well,  of  course,  the  problem  was  to  get  the  perspective  and  back 
ground  needed  for  personnel  at  each  of  the  levels  to  operate  effec 
tively.   The  first  level,  squadron  officer,  is  a  level  at  which  they 
move  from  first  lieutenants  and  captains  up  to  captains  and  majors. 
To  illustrate,  to  learn  how  to  get  small  groups  to  work  together  is 
critical.   The  second  level  is  the  staff  and  command  school.   Here 
the  emphasis  is  on  management  of  resources.   The  first  level  is  a 
six-months  program.   The  second  level  is  a  nine-months  program. 
That  is  moving  into  the  staff  and  command  where  they  have  to  under 
stand  personnel  and  the  needs  of  men  and  so  on — the  ways  of 
commanding,  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  political  objec 
tives.   The  third  level,  the  AIR  War  College,  is  a  twelve-month 
program,  to  which  they  come  back  from  time  to  time.   It  is  for 
colonels  and  brigadier  generals.   There  the  emphasis  was  upon  the 
whole  global  problem  of  viewing  war  as  an  instrument  of  political 
control,  protection  of  a  country  from  disaster  by  those  who  would 
attack  it,  drawing  upon  illustrations  all  the  way  back  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  and  up  through  Hitler  and  others. 

We  meant  to  show  that  the  greatest  problems  are  created  by 
those  who  get  the  thirst  for  power,  the  dictators,  and  the  resultant 
danger  that  they  lose  any  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  people. 
The  curriculum  contained  a  whole  series  of  things  relating  that  to 


*Dr.  Tyler,  during  World  War  II,  also  served  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces,  out  of  which  developed 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  with  ramified  impact  on 
education  within  and  outside  the  military,  notably,  the  higher 
school  equivalency  tests — the  tests  of  General  Educational  Develop 
ment — GED.   See  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Perspectives  on  American  Education, 
(Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1976)  pp.  42-45. 
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Tyler:   an  understanding  of  political  alliances,  how  long  they  last,  and 
under  what  conditions,  and  so  on.   That's  the  very  interesting 
curriculum  for  the  AIR  War  College.   We  arranged  to  have  periodic 
lectures  by  excellent  people  in  various  fields.   And  we  developed 
all  that  in  about  two  years. 

Chall:   Did  that  continue? 

Tyler:  It's  still  their  pride.  I  was  asked  several  times  since  then  to  be 
on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  AIR  University.  That's  still  their  big 
thing,  the  curriculum  they've  developed. 

Chall:   Was  this  kind  of  a  humanities-based — if  you  could  call  it  that — 
curriculum? 

Tyler:   I  don't  like  terms  that  label  educational  programs.   We  sought 

material  from  any  discipline  that  would  help  officers  to  understand 
the  problems  with  which  they  dealt.   There  will  be  matters  that  have 
to  do  with  history,  and  certainly  with  understanding  human  beings  in 
both  emotional  and  other  senses.   But  this  business  of  labeling 
things,  humanities-based  or  something  else,  is  a  mistake.   It  shows 
they  don't  understand  the  breadth  of  things  that  have  to  be  con 
sidered. 

Chall:   But  would  some  of  the  courses  which  you  were  considering  not  be 

acceptable  to  the  military?   I  mean,  would  you  have  had  to  negotiate 
your  way  with  some  of  your  ideas  as  opposed  to  what  they  might  have 
considered  the  proper  training  for  a  military  person? 

Tyler:   Well,  you  see,  the  air  force  was  new.   They  had  not  developed  a 

doctrine  as  to  proper  training.   They  knew  they  should  be  different 
from  the  army  and  the  navy  and  they  knew  there  was  tremendous 
difference  required  in  understanding  the  global  situations  when  the 
air  force  can  fly  over  the  whole  world  in  less  than  a  day  and  so  on. 
But,  if  anything,  they  tend  to  be  too  subservient  to  what  civilian 
experts  often  tell  them.   That  is,  they  have  not  developed  a 
tradition  which  takes  the  place  of  knowledge.   So  that  you  can  do 
new  things. 

That's  why  we've  got  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force, 
which  I  worked  with,  which  you  couldn't  have  gotten,  I  think,  with 
either  the  army  or  navy.   Because  the  longer  the  tradition  the  more 
they're  sure  they  have  the  right  scheme.   Because  it  has  stood  so 
long,  it  must  have  been  right,  they  think. 

It  was  an  important  achievement.   In  ten  years,  about  100,000 
airmen  received  AA  degrees,  thereby  better  preparing  those  who  would 
return  to  civilian  life.   And  it  upgraded  materially  the  abilities 
of  enlisted  personnel. 
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Tyler:   Will  you  have  lunch  with  me  today? 
Chall:   I  can't  do  that  today,  thank  you. 

Approach  to  Administration 
[Interview  6:  October  18,  1985] ## 

As  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Social  Science 

Chall:   I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  while  about  your  techniques  of  administra 
tion.   You  carried  such  a  heavy  load,  you  must  have  developed 
techniques  for  handling  it. 

Tyler:   I  think  I  prefer  to  talk  about  my  approach  to  administration  rather 
than  speak  of  techniques,  which  seem  to  assume  that  some  kind  of 
fixed  response  can  be  applied.   My  methods  were  apparently  arbitrary 
in  terms  of  some  faculty  members'  views  concerning  the  establishment 
of  committees  and  so  on.   The  cut  across  departments  was  not  really 
challenged  or  fought.   But,  I  think  the  answer  is  that  both  in  word 
and  deed  I  was  continually  reminding  faculty  members  that  the  role 
of  the  dean,  as  indicated  in  Lord  Acton's  comments  on  the  adminis 
trator,  is  the  art  of  the  possible.   That  my  role  was  to  help  them 
achieve.   The  primary  assets  of  a  university  are  its  faculty  and  its 
students.   To  help  them  become  as  productive  as  possible,  to  do  the 
things  that  they  think  are  most  important  to  them  and  soon,  is  the 
role  of  the  dean. 

So  every  year  I  would  ask  for  letters  from  the  two  hundred  and 
some  faculty  members  in  the  social  science  division  simply  stating 
what  they'd  done  during  the  year  that  they  thought  was  worthy  of 
reporting,  what  they  hoped  to  do  next  year,  and  what  problems  they 
were  having  with  accomplishing  what  they  wanted. 

Then  I  had  an  interview  over  the  months  with  every  one  of  them 
and  talked  about  what  I  could  do  to  help  them:  find  money  in  some 
cases,  reduce  teaching  load,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to  go  abroad 
to  do  some  study,  or  other  kinds  of  things  to  help  them  achieve. 
After  we'd  discussed  what  they  wanted  to  do,  they  had  to  make  clear 
it  was  within  the  basic  purposes  of  the  university  and  not  frivolous 
and  so  on. 

But,  I  think  the  general  view  of  the  faculty  was  that  my  role 
was  to  help  them.   That  accounted  for  the  fact  that,  although  I 
voted  at  council  meetings  so  often  in  conflict  with  what  they'd 
voted,  that  they,  when  my  term  was  up,  voted  unanimously  to  ask  me 
to  return. 
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Chall:   My,  that  was  a  major  load,  then.   It  seemed  to  me  an  extra  activity 
that  many  deans  wouldn't  put  themselves  through. 

Tyler:   Then,  of  course,  at  the  Center  [Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Science],  I  had  exactly  the  same  purpose.   The  role  of 
the  administration  there  was  to  help  each  fellow  accomplish  what  he 
hoped  to  accomplish.   And  it  sometimes  required  raising  money,  but 
not  always.   By  raising  money,  for  example,  I  enabled  Erik  Erickson 
to  go  to  India  to  get  material  to  write  his  book  on  Gandhi  while  he 
was  at  the  Center.   He  is  a  man  with  great  insight,  whose  work  on 
Luther  had  indicated  what  you  could  do  with  that  psychological 
insight  in  trying  to  understand  a  personality.   I  think  Gandhi  was 
another  important  work  that  he  produced. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  four  who  got  together  at  the  Center.   I 
may  have  mentioned  earlier  that  Ed  Lindblom,  an  economist  from  Yale, 
Al  Holmquist,  an  anthropologist  from  Cornell,  Harold  Lasswell,  a 
political  scientist  from  Yale,  and  John  Kennedy,  a  psychologist  from 
Rand  who  later  was  head  of  the  psychology  department  at  Princeton, 
began  to  get  together  to  talk  about  the  problems  in  social  and 
psychological-social  understanding  of  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  a  people.   It  happened  that  Holmquist  had  been 
studying  a  particular  group  of  Indians  in  the  Andes  in  Peru.   The 
elders  of  this  group  were  anxious  to  move  ahead  to  become  part  of 
the  modern  society.   Cornell,  which  had  sponsored  this  site  where 
they  were  studying,  had  sent  down  medical  people  to  help  them  and 
they  had  greatly  increased  the  life  span  and  reduced  infant  mor 
tality.   But  the  pressure  on  the  food  supply  was  greatly  increased. 
Have  I  told  you  this  story  before? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   Then  they  sent  down  from  Cornell  some  agriculturalists  who  helped 
them  see  what  kinds  of  things  could  be  grown  at  that  very  high 
altitude.   One  of  the  things  was  flowers  that  could  be  attractive  to 
bees.   So  they  started  apiculture,  the  growing  of  bees  for  the 
production  of  honey.   But  they  produced  so  much,  and  heretofore, 
honey  produced  from  the  wild  state  was  rare  and  they'd  used  it  as  a 
ceremonial  liquor.   So,  they  all  got  drunk  and  couldn't  put  in  their 
full  crop  and  so  on. 

These  four  scholars  at  the  Center  came  to  me  and  said,  "This  is 
a  very  interesting  problem;  all  these  things  have  to  be  brought 
together.   We'd  like  to  go  down  and  work  with  the  elders  for  a 
time."  So  I  found  money  and  helped  to  get  them  down  to  Peru,  to  try 
to  rationalize — help  the  elders  understand  that  you  can't  take  one 
thing  at  a  time.  You've  got  to  look  at  the  impact  of  all  of  them. 

Chall:   Fascinating. 
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Tyler:   So  it  goes.   The  role  of  the  administrator  is  to  help  facilitate  the 
productive  things  that  the  faculty  will  want  to  do.   If  they 
understand  that,  they  understand  also  that  the  administrator  has 
views  which  may  not  always  correspond  to  theirs  but  he's  not  a  son  of 
a  bitch  just  because  he  votes  against  them.   He  still  helps  them. 
Does  this  answer  your  question? 

Chall:   Yes,  and  it  brings  up  something  that  I  was  going  to  discuss  with 

you  today.   That  was  about  your  ways  of  working  with  these  people. 
That  is,  you  wanted  them  to  define  their  objectives  in  their 
teaching  program  which,  I  guess,  had  not  been  done  heretofore. 
Usually,  nobody  asks  professors  to  define  their  objectives. 

Tyler:   If  you  mean  course  objectives,  you  can't  just  ask  about  that.  You 
have  to  discuss  what  are  you  trying  to  do?   Why  does  it  make  sense 
to  you?   Why  have  you  selected  this?   You  must  try  to  get  some 
understanding  of  their  purposes  while  forcing  them  to  re-think  what 
they  propose  to  do.   I  take  very  seriously  what  Dewey  said  when  he 
was  at  Chicago,  namely,  that  you  don't  learn  from  experiences;  it's 
reflection  upon  experience. 

Experience  only  teaches  you  that  you  either  like  it  or  don't 
like  it.   Animals  will  react,  with  conditioning;  they  will  come  back 
to  it  or  not  depending  on  whether  they  were  rewarded  or  harmed  by 
it.   But  the  meaning  of  experience  comes  from  discussion  and 
reflection  and  so  on. 

I  have  always  been  working  with  teachers,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
to  get  them  to  understand  this.   I  was  in  Chicago  in  the  afternoon 
working  with  the  science  teachers  of  the  Catholic  high  schools. 
Children  don't  learn  much  from  what  is  in  class  or  in  the  labora 
tory.   Presenting  something  can  help  you  get  data,  but  it's  the 
reflection  upon  it,  to  seek  to  understand  it.   Understand  in  the 
sense  of,  how  did  it  come  to  be?  What's  it  for?   How  does  it  relate 
to  something  else?   On  what  does  its  development  depend?   What 
consequences  does  it  have?  All  of  those  things,  in  discussion,  that 
give  meaning  to  an  experience,  not  just  to  experience  something  and 
say,  "Wasn't  that  grand?" 

Chall:   People  don't  take  much  time  for  reflection,  particularly  these  days 
when  everything  moves  very  rapidly.   That's  the  problem. 

Tyler:   People  are  in  control  of  their  time. 
Chall:   They  are. 

Tyler:   Time — that's  the  only  thing  life  is.   You're  allotted  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  live.   If  you're  going  to  use  the  time  rushing 
madly  from  one  thing  to  another,  that's  your  problem.   [chuckles] 
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Chall:   So,  as  dean  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  you  were  asking  your 
faculty  to  reflect  on  what  their  objectives  were  and  what  they'd 
accomplished . 


As  University  Examiner 


Chall:  In  terms  of  being  the  university  examiner  the  tests  were  given  to 
the  students  as  they  came  in  and  as  they  progressed.  Was  it  your 
responsibility  to  set  up  those  exams? 

Tyler:   We  had  to  set  up  all  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  all  of  the 

official  examining  for  the  university.   So  what  we  developed  was, 
first,  placement  tests — freshman,  or  at  any  level  they  came  in — we 
would  test  to  find  out  what  they'd  already  learned.   It  was  part  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation.   A  person  might  come  in,  we'll  say 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade  in  high  school,  and  we  might  find 
he'd  already  learned  some  of  the  things  that  he'd  been  tested  for. 
That  is  no  longer  part  of  his  program;  he'd  already  got  credit  for 
that. 


Then  we  developed  tests  for  the  faculty  to  use,  in  their 
teaching,  to  identify  problems  their  students  were  having — what  we 
called  advisory  tests,  advisory  exams  on  progress  they  were  making 
and  what  difficulties  were  being  encountered.   Then  the  comprehen 
sive  examinations,  which  were  tests  that  sampled  the  major  objec 
tives  these  teachers  were  trying  to  reach  and  certified  that  the 
students  had  attained  the  objectives  or  had  not.   Graduation  was 
reached  by  passing  the  fourteen  comprehensive  examinations. 

Chall:   At  the  end  of  their  four  years? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  could  take  them  whenever  they  wanted  to,  but  when  they 

completed  the  fourteen  comprehensives  they  were  granted  the  degree. 
Degrees  aren't  given  on  the  basis  of  time  but  on  what  they've 
learned.   A  person  who  might  be  working  part-time  might  take  five 
years,  six  years.   A  person  who  has  already  gained  a  lot  when  he 
came  in  could  graduate  in  much  less  time.   For  example,  Pat  Suppes, 
who  was,  at  one  time,  head  of  philosophy,  another  time  head  of 
mathematics  at  Stanford,  was  a  so-called  PROG,  a  progressive  student 
in  the  Eight-Year  Study  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.   He  came  to  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago  and  in  two  years  finished  the  program.   Then  he  went 
on  and  got  two  doctorates  at  Columbia,  one  in  mathematics  and  one  in 
philosophy. 

Chall:   What  if  during  the  course  of  time  you  found  the  students  failing? 

Or  what  if  at  the  end  of  four  years,  or  whatever  the  years  might  be, 
you  saw  them  not  grasping  their  subject  matter,  not  responding,  what 
was  done  then? 
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Tyler:   Of  course  these  advisory  tests  were  recorded  in  terms  of  objectives 
and  content,  so  that  the  identification  of  problems  was  concurrent 
with  their  work.   They  did  not  have  to  take  the  course  to  take 
advisory  tests,  because  the  effort  was  to  help  them  learn.   Courses, 
we  thought,  are  most  helpful  but  students  who  want  to  study  on  their 
own  can  do  so  and  many  did  study  some  of  the  courses  on  their  own  in 
that  connection. 

But  the  answer,  generally,  is  that  most  students,  whea  they 
identified  where  they  were  having  difficulty,  worked  on  that  and 
very  few  did  not  pass.   But  some  dropped  out.   Some  found  college  a 
better  time  for  playing  around  than  to  study.   I  don't  think  you're 
going  to  change  adolescents  in  that  regard.   You  can  reduce  the 
number  of  playboys  or  playgirls  but  you  can't  eliminate  them  al 
together.   Don't  you  think  that's  true?   [laughs] 

Chall:   Was  there  any  reflection  on  the  teaching  process  in  terms  of  the 
test  results? 

Tyler:   Oh,  we  had  a  good  many  seminars  and  discussions  of  that.   One  of  the 
things  that  Ben  Bloom  did,  with  the  help  of  a  graduate  student,  was 
to  bring  in  a  sample  of  students  from  a  particular  course  where  they 
seemed  to  be  having  difficulty.   They  found  that  if  you  recorded 
that  course  orally — we  didn't  have  video  tapes  then — and  played  it 
back  and  stopped  about  every  fifty  seconds  and  asked,  "Do  you 
remember  what  you  were  thinking  then?"  we  could  follow  the  thought 
processes. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion.   After  all,  the  College  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  not  a  place  for  solo  players.   There 
were  teams  of  instructors  working  in  a  particular  course,  trying  to 
improve  it.   We  would  report  back  to  them  on  test  results  and  other 
things  and  then  discuss  why  it  was  that  there  was  difficulty. 

But,  as  I  started  to  say,  Ben  would  take  about  ten  students  at 
a  time,  out  of  a  section  of  thirty,  go  through  the  taped  lecture, 
stop  the  tape  every  fifty  seconds  and  ask,  "What  did  you  think  when 
this  was  going  on?"   You  could  quickly  find  the  professors  or 
instructors  whose  delivery,  for  some  reasons,  caused  the  students' 
attention  to  wander. 

They'd  say,  "I  wonder  why  he  wears  that  kind  of  tie?"  Or  their 
attention  would  wander  to  something  more  interesting,  like  the  date 
I'm  going  to  have  tonight,  or  something  of  that  sort.   So,  you  could 
identify  that  they  were,  someway,  unable  to  keep  attention.   And  the 
students  would  often  say,  "I  dropped  out  this  time  because  it  just 
didn't  make  sense  to  me,"  and  so  on.   So,  you  got  additional  data  to 
help  the  instructors  improve. 
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Tyler:   Abraham  Fischler,  who  was  at  UC  Berkeley,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  training  of  science  teachers,  developed  this  for  practice 
teachers  with  video-tape.   They'd  make  a  video-tape  and  then  he 
could  go  over  it.   "Why  do  you  suppose  at  that  point — ?"  "Look  at 
those  kids  looking  over  there."   "Why  do  you  suppose  that  happened?" 
They'd  think,  tomorrow  let's  see,  if  we  do  it  differently,  how  it 
will  work  out. 

Chall:   Was  there  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  instructors? 

Tyler:   Well,  instructors  want  to  be  effective.   Why  would  there  be 
resistance? 

Chall:   I  don't  know;  I  just  want  to  know  if  there  were. 

Tyler:   Resistance  is  caused  when  somebody  tells  you  what  you  ought  to  do 
rather  than  saying,  "Let's  find  out  where  we're  having  trouble." 

Chall:   It's  the  approach  that  counts. 

Tyler:   Well,  it  isn't  just  the  approach,  it's  the  whole  notion  of  who 

knows.   Knowledge  comes  from  understanding.   The  people  involved 
know  something  more  fully  than  an  outside  critic.   The  notion 
there's  somebody  over  here  who  tells  you  what's  wrong — that  notion 
of  supervision  is  just  one  that  I  can't  accept  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  instructors  often  asked  for  more  confer 
ences  and  more  seminars  than  we  had  the  energy  to  provide  because  if 
you  really  like  to  teach  and  want  to  do  well  you  want  to  figure  out 
ways  of  improving  it. 

Chall:   Surely. 

Tyler:   But  I  must  remind  you  that  the  University  of  Chicago  also  recognized 
that  not  all  people  should  be  all  things.   The  person  who  would  be 
best  at  teaching  is  usually  one  who  wanted  to  teach  and  whose 
rewards  were  in  teaching.   He  might  win  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  being 
judged  by  his  students  to  be  the  best  teacher.   He  could  gain  a 
whole  series  of  intrinsic  rewards  for  teaching.   It  is  a  silly 
notion,  that  some  universities  have,  that  you  reward  all  faculty 
members  in  terms  of  their  research  and  yet  expect  them  to  do 
teaching.   Some  people  are  good  teachers;  they  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  do  much  of  it,  be  rewarded  for  doing  well.   Others  may  be 
good  researchers. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  that's  the  way,  at  least  when 
Hutchins  and  I  were  there,  that  it  was  handled.   You  discussed  with 
the  person  what  it  is  he  wanted  to  do  and  saw  to  it  that  he  got 
rewarded  if  he  did  those  things  well  which  were  part  of  the  role, 
but  not  expect  everybody  to  do  everything. 
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Chall:   Did  that  come  in  with  Hutchins  and  stay  with  the  university  after  he 
left? 

Tyler:   I  don't  know  whether  it's  still  true  or  not,  but  I  would  think  that 
the  current  president,  Hanna  Gray,  who  was  an  excellent  teacher 
herself — she  was  in  Chicago  earlier,  you  know,  as  a  teacher  of 
history — would  carry  much  of  that  same  view.   But  one  of  the 
problems  of  so-called  great  universities  is  their  effort  to  try  to 
be  number  one  in  something  and  focus  on  that  to  the  neglect  of  other 
tasks.   The  great  publicity  focus  is  on  the  number  of  Nobel  prizes 
rather  than  on  the  question,  "What  is  it  we're  here  to  do,  and  how 
can  we  best  do  these  different  things?" 

Chall:   [leafs  through  papers]   I'm  quoting  now  from  Mr.  Kiester's  article 
about  Ralph  Tyler  in  Change  discussing  the  university  examinations 
and  examiner.   He  said  that  you  not  only  devised  written  tests — and 
we  talked  about  that — "but  laboratory  demonstrations,  papers,  works 
of  art  and  other  exhibits  to  measure  changes  in  student  behavior 
during  their  Chicago  years."*  How  did  you  get  acceptance  of  all 
that? 

Tyler:   What  do  you  mean?   It's  so  sensible. 

Chall:   I  know  it's  sensible  to  you. 

Tyler:   Where  would  you  find  opposition  to  the  idea? 

Chall:   I  don't  think  you  would.   I'm  just  wondering  how  you  brought  all 
this  together,  the  idea  of  it. 

Tyler:   Well,  of  course  that  all  derived  from  the  Eight-Year  Study  where  we 
took  all  the  objectives  that  they  said  they  were  after  to  try  to  see 
what  was  happening.   One  of  the  problems  is  that  people  think  of  a 
test  as  being  a  three-hour  session  or  something  and  that's  that. 
But,  after  all,  the  university  can  set  how  much  time  to  use  in  an 
examination.   There's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  a  person 
who's  learning  to  write,  to  write  something  meaningful.   It  may  take 
him  a  week;  it  may  run  through  several  drafts.   He  writes  his  first 
idea  and  then  revises  it  and  so  on,  and  you  evaluate  that  as  the 
total  process.   Some  way,  I  don't  know  how,  people  got  the  notion 
that  you  only  have  to  have  one  single  session  and  that  was  the  test. 
That's  a  silly  notion.   You  don't  judge  most  things  that  way:  you 
sip  of  them,  then  you  taste  them,  and  then  you  run  it  back  over  your 
[laughing]  taste  buds  and  so  on.   You'd  have  time  to  reflect  on  it. 


*Edwin  Kiester,  "Ralph  Tyler;  The  Educator's  Educator,"  Change,  Vol. 
10,  no.  2,  February,  1978,  p.  32. 
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Tyler:   So,  as  we  decided  on  objectives,  then  the  question,  "Well,  how  will 
students  react?  What  will  they  be  thinking  or  feeling  or  doing  that 
indicates  there  is  a  product  of  that  work?"  Well,  take  a  typical 
example:  appreciation  and  critical  analysis  of  literature.   The 
comprehensive  examination  for  that,  which  was  Humanities  2,  was  to 
say,  "The  examination  is  going  to  be  over" — and  this  would  be  a  book 
they'd  never  read  before,  but  a  book  of  sufficient  distinction  the 
faculty  thought  it  was  appropriate.   "So,  get  familiar  with  it  over 
the  weekend.   Then  when  you  come  there'll  be  certain  things  you'll 
be  asked  about.   One  will  be  the  comprehension  of  certain  sections. 
What  does  that  really  mean  in  the  context  of  the  total  thing?" 
Another  question  may  be  evaluation  in  terms  of  criteria  appropriate 
for  evaluation  of  works  of  art  or  literature. 

Whatever  it  is,  they've  had  a  chance  to  get  familiar  with  it. 
Since  they  can't  memorize  somebody  else's  answers,  nobody  knows  in 
advance  what  they  are  supposed  to  know  in  this  particular  book.   I 
don't  think  any  of  them  did  know  what  kind  of  questions  were  going 
to  be  asked  other  than  that  they  would  be  questions  that  would  be 
relevant  to  what  they  were  learning  in  the  course.   So  that  gets 
around  the  question  of  just  having  little  snippets  of  literature  and 
saying  you've  got  to  be  tested  on  that,  which  the  College  Board 
tests  are — little  snippets  that  don't  really  find  out  whether  this 
person  can  take  a  work  of  some  importance,  like,  for  example,  War 
and  Peace.   This  is  not  something  you  can  digest  in  a  three-hour 
session,  you  know.   [laughs] 

Chall:   And  so  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  brought  such  a  diversity 
of  persons  into  the  faculty,  like  Bruno  Bettelheim  and  others  who 
came  from  such  diverse  areas  of  knowledge? 

Tyler:   Or  put  it  in  the  more  integrated  fashion.   Bringing  people  who  can 
bring  jji  to  the  education  of  young  people  the  insights  and 
experiences  of  different  disciplinary  fields. 

Chall:   You  have  been  quoted  as  telling  another  writer  that  when  you  brought 
these  people  onto  the  faculty,  you  said  to  them,  "Wander  around 
schools  and  see  what  you  can  see  that  your  discipline  helps  you  to 
understand.   Whatever  you  do,  though,  don't  try  to  become  like  us 
educators."*  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 


*Kevin  Ryan  et  al,  "Ralph  Tyler:  Education's  Mr. 
Kappan,  Vol.  58,  March,  1977,  p.  542. 
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Tyler:   I  was  looking  for  a  social  psychologist  to  give  us  insight  into  the 
role  of  peer  groups  and  others  in  the  learning  of  students  that  are 
relevant  to  education.   I  went  to  Harvard  and  talked  with  people 
there  in  social  relations.   They  recommended  a  bright  young  man  who 
had  been  an  English  teacher. 

His  father  was  dead.   His  mother  was  a  push-cart  person  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.   She  was  a  Russian  or  Polish  Jew,  I  do  not  know 
which  one.   But  he  was  a  bright  boy  and  he  went  ahead  and  graduated 
from  CCNY,  got  a  teaching  certificate  and  taught  English  in  a  high 
school  in  New  York.   Then  the  war  came  along  and  he  was  assigned  to 
the  OSS,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  and  got  much  interested 
in  psychology.   He  went  to  Harvard  and  got  a  Ph.D.  in  social 
relations.   They  recommended  him,  Jacob  Getzels,  who  I  was  with 
yesterday.   He's  a  retired  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  on  the  board  of  the  Spencer  Foundation  as  I  am. 

; 

So  I  asked  him  about  coming  to  Chicago  and  he  first  said, 
"What '11  I  teach?"   "Well,"  I  said,  "that  depends  on  what  you've  got 
to  offer  students  in  education.   And  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me 
that  now  because,  although  you  taught  English  in  high  school,  there 
are  lots  of  other  things  you  didn't  do.   I  want  you  to  spend  time 
enough  to  see  what  goes  on  in  schools  and  to  reflect  upon  your 
background  in  social  psychology  to  see  what  insights  that  gives 
you."  So  he  got  there,  before  the  fall  quarter.   The  fall  quarter 
he  said,  "What  am  I  supposed  to  teach?"   "Well,"  I  said,  "what  have 
you  got  to  say  that  you  think  is  unique?"   "Nothing."   "So,  okay,  go 
right  on  and  work  around  the  schools  and  see  what  you  learn." 

So  this  went  on  for  three  quarters.   Then  he  came  in  and  said 
he  had  learned  a  lot  that  was  relevant  in  understanding  what  he 
found  teachers  didn't  have.   His  book  on  the  Creativity  of  Art 
Students ,  for  example — you  may  have  read  of  that — is  one  of  the 
classics  and  is  still  widely  quoted  throughout  the  country  in  the 
field  of  psychology  of  art.   That's  a  sensible  way  to  get  people 
from  other  disciplines  rather  than  starting  in  to  talk  about  what 
they  know  which  may  or  may  not  relate  to  the  reality  in  schools.   We 
hope  that  there  will  be  insights  they  can  gain  that  will  help  us 
better  understand  education  and  children's  learning. 

I  did  the  same  with  Bob  Havighurst  who  had  a  Ph.D.  in  physical 
chemistry  and  later  became  head  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Develop 
ment  and  now  is  considered  one  of  the  great  sociologists  in  educa 
tion. 

Chall:   When  Getzels  went  around  in  the  classrooms,  was  that  in  the  College 
or  among  the  high  schools? 

Tyler:   Oh,  I  sent  him  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   He  didn't 

run  around.   I  asked  him  to  talk  to  students,  to  observe  them  on  the 
playground,  to  visit  classes  if  he  could,  and  in  any  way  to  try  to 
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Tyler:   understand  the  development  of  these  young  people.   What  they  were 

learning,  what  their  attitudes  were,  how  they  were  being  influenced, 
by  what  kind  of  influences,  and  so  forth. 

Chall:   I'm  looking  at  the  draft  of  an  article  based  on  the  dissertation  of 
Mr.  Joseph  O'Shea.*  He  talks  about  the  Tyler  Rationale,  which  is 
what  your  ideas  are  now  called,  and  about  your  bringing  in  to  the 
Eight-Year  Study  and  later  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  people  from 
other  disciplines  to  work  on  testing  and  evaluation.   He  refers  to 
this  group  of  colleagues  as  a  cluster.   At  the  time  you  were  at 
Chicago  did  you  have  in  mind  the  development  of  such  associations  as 
a  cluster?   Is  this  a  notion  based  on  hindsight? 

II 

Tyler:   I  had  two  things  in  mind:  (1)  ways  they  could  contribute  to  the 

enterprises  we  were  carrying  on  and  (2)  helping  them  to  develop  more 
fully  their  own  talents.   No,  0' Shea's  interpretation  is  probably 
the  idea  of  his  advisor  at  that  time  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Professor  House.   He  is  one  of  those  who  believes  that  there  are 
persons  who  are  out  there  trying  to  get  hold  of  an  organization  and 
have  tentacles  all  around.   If  he  really  knew  society  he  would 
understand  there  are  some  people  who  are  like  that  but  they  are  not 
very  frequently  found.   But  that's  his  general  view.   Whenever  House 
finds  an  organization  that  is  widespread,  he  attributes  it  to  some 
kind  of  a  spider  in  the  center  going  out  and  building  a  selfish  web 
of  power. 


Looking  Back; Robert  Hutch ins 


Chall:   I  thought  for  a  while  we  would  talk  a  little  more  about  Robert 

Hutchins.   I  understand  that  you  and  he  were  good  friends,  close 
friends,  and  I  thought  you  might  discuss  what  comes  to  mind  when  you 
think  back  upon  him.   First,  as  a  person,  was  he  out-going  and 
friendly  the  way  you  are,  or  was  he  more  of  an  introvert? 

Tyler:   He  certainly  wasn't  an  introvert,  no.   He  was  an  out-going  person. 
Tall,  attractive  person.   I've  heard  women  in  New  York,  when  he  was 
speaking  there,  refer  to  him  as  one  you  could  just  go  nuts  about.   He 
did  have  that  kind  of  attraction.   Friendly?   I  never  heard  him  say 
an  unkind  word  about  anyone,  other  than  jesting  or  in  repartee, 


*Joseph  A.  O'Shea,  "A  Journey  to  the  Midway:  Ralph  Winfield  Tyler," 
Educational  Evaluation  Policy  Analysis,  Winter,  Vol.  7,  no.  4,  pp. 
447-459. 
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Tyler:   when  he  might  say,  "That's  the  kind  of  thing  you'd  expect,"  and  so 
on.   But,  in  general,  you  asked  him  for  help  and  he  was  always 
helpful. 

But  he  had  a  clarity  of  vision,  which  I  think  characterized  his 
father  who  was  president  of  Berea  College — you  know  that  college  in 
Kentucky.   His  brother,  Francis,  became  the  president  of  Berea  after 
W.T.  Hutchins  retired.   It  must  have  been  a  good  deal  as  it  was  in 
my  family.   His  father  was  a  minister,  too.   Reflection  upon 
experience,  trying  to  get  some  sense  of  goal,  of  what  life  is  for. 
I  think  Hutchins  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  that,  and  that's  why 
philosophy  intrigued  him  even  though  his  training  was  in  the  law. 

You  know,  he  started  at  Oberlin  and  was  there  for  two  years, 
then  he  joined  the  ambulance  corps  because  he  was  a  pacifist  in  the 
First  World  War.   He  served  in  the  ambulance  corps,  was  wounded  in 
Italy  in  connection  with  that  and  returned.   Then  he  went  on  from 
there  to  Yale  to  finish  his  undergraduate  studies  and  then  got  his 
law  degree  at  Yale.   The  year  he  got  his  law  degree  at  Yale  they 
made  him  secretary  of  the  Yale  law  faculty  and  then  shortly  the  dean 
of  the  Yale  law  faculty. 

So  that  when  he  came  to  Chicago,  just  passing  from  twenty-nine 
to  thirty,  he  had  already  been  a  dean  and  had  been  made  president  of 
a  university.   A  very  bright  person,  very  clear  in  his  writing,  and 
concise.   I  told  you  about  the  reply  I  got  when  I  said  I'd  been  an 
acting  dean  [laughing].   He  said  just  one  thing,  "You're  the  man  who 
came  to  dinner."   [laughter] 

Chall:   Because  he  had  reached  the  top  when  he  was  so  young,  did  he  have 
difficulty  sorting  out  people  who  were  his  friends,  really  his 
friends,  from  those  who  might  just  be  seeking  to  move  up  the  ladder? 
Was  he  careful  about  his  friendships? 

Tyler:   He  had  two  kinds  of  real  friends.   One  kind  included  those  people, 
older  people,  who  respected  the  presidency  and  so  on,  and  wanted  to 
give  leadership.   For  example,  my  predecessor,  Charles  Judd — I 
should  have  brought  you  the  article.   I'm  writing  about  Judd  for  an 
article  and  I  reviewed  the  thing  that  Hutchins  said  about  him  at 
the  dedication  of  Judd  Hall  after  Judd's  death.   He  said  Judd  was 
the  kind  of  person  who  was  absolutely  devoted  to  a  legitimate  head 
of  an  organization  to  which  he  belonged.   So  there  are  people  like 
Judd,  much  older,  who  believed  that  Hutchins  was  giving  wise 
leadership  and  his  ideas  made  sense. 

Then  there  were  younger  people  who  were  attracted  to  him 
because  they  wanted  to  learn  together.   He  almost  immediately 
started  a  program  of  seminars.   He  tried  to  understand  for  himself — 
he  taught,  in  the  Laboratory  School,  a  philosophy  seminar  to  show 
what  could  be  done  with  philosophy  at  that  age.   Joe  Schwab,  whom  I 
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Tyler:   mentioned  earlier,  was  a  young  instructor  in  biology  and  he  partici 
pated  in  the  seminars.   That's  how  he  got  interested  in  philosophy 
and  later  became  a  professor  of  philosophy  of  education. 

So  Hutchins  never  felt  of  himself  as  having  learned  all  that  he 
needed  to  know.   Running  the  university  was  his  function.   It  helped 
that  he  was  helped  by  an  excellent  vice-president,  Emery  T.  Filbey, 
who  came  to  Chicago  from  Indiana  to  teach  manual  training  in  the 
Laboratory  School  under  Dewey.   A  man  who  gained  great  understanding 
without  having  any  advanced  degree  beyond  the  bachelor's,  but  a  man 
of  great  insight,  always  known  to  be  sympathetic  in  trying  to  help. 
He  was  an  excellent  vice-president  for  academic  affairs.   Emery 
Filbey,  when  I  was  there,  was  helpful  to  all  levels  of  university 
personnel.   He  was  kind,  considerate,  he  understood  things,  he  had  a 
fine  mind.   He  had  the  courage  to  say,  "We  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money,"  or  something  else  in  connection  with  a  budget  request. 

So  Hutchins  benefitted  from  that  kind  of  person  to  help  with 
the  day-by-day  running  of  the  university.   When  Filbey  wanted 
answers  to  a  question  of  policy,  "What  should  we  be  doing?",  then 
he'd  go  to  Hutchins.   But  when  it  came  to  executing,  he  would  carry 
out  the  policy.   Hutchins  and  he  talked  together  usually  from  8  a.m. 
to  9  a.m.  (Hutchins  got  to  the  office  about  7:30  in  the  morning). 
But  you  could  talk  to  Preston  Cutler  who  was  there,  you  know;  he  was 
Hutchins1  secretary. 

Chall:  Yes,  I  will  some  day. 

Tyler:  When  Preston  got  to  the  office  Hutchins  was  always  there  and  yet  his 
office  hours  were  supposed  to  begin  at  8:30.   So  one  day  Preston 
decided  to  get  there  fifteen  minutes  earlier,  but  Hutchins  was 
there.   Finally,  he  gave  up  when  he  was  getting  there  at  seven,  and 
Hutchins  was  already  there.   [laughter] 

But  I  say,  Hutchins  didn't  think  he  ever  finished  learning 
because  he  was  always  learning  new  things.   When  I  worked  with  him, 
right  after  my  retirement  from  the  Center,  he  had  persuaded  Bill 
Benton  that  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  should  be  a  new,  very 
different  sort  of  publication,  which  is  called  Britannica  III.   This 
Britannica  III  was  Hutchins'  idea  and  he  set  up  an  editorial  board. 
I  was  a  member;  so  was  Adlai  Stevenson.   You  remember  who  he  was. 
And  Paul  Hoffman.   No,  it  wasn't  Paul,  it  was  his  wife  who  was 
Roosevelt's  selection  for  Secretary  of  Labor — Anna  Rosenberg.   And 
let's  see,  who  else?   Of  course,  Mortimer  Adler,  who  was  very  close 
to  Hutchins  in  many  of  their  intellectual  ventures  in  trying  to 
teach  Great  Books  and  other  things.   Of  course  we  went  along  because 
it  was  exciting. 

I  taught  Great  Books  courses  with  Harry  Kalven,  the  young 
professor  of  law,  who  was  a  fine  complement.   I  also  taught  with 
Milton  Mayer,  who  was  in  the  public  relations  office  of  the 
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Tyler:   university,  and  was  interested  in  learning  and  doing  those  things. 
So  Hutchins  never  thought  of  himself  as  being  at  the  apex,  but  as 
someone  learning  and  doing  in  the  company  of  others. 

Chall:   I  see.   So  his  friends  were  those  of  his  associates  with  whom  he 
had— 

Tyler:   — Common  interests  in  wanting  to  learn  together  with  him  and  the 
older  persons  who  respected  him  and  wanted  to  help  him  accomplish 
what  needed  to  be  accomplished. 

Chall:   Now,  what  of  those  who  did  not — whether  tenured  or  not — who  were  on 
the  faculty,  but  did  not  appreciate  him? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  know.   One  time  they  got  organized  to  vote  a  censure 
of  the  president  when  he  was  talking  about  having  a  common  philos 
ophy.   They  thought  that  was  to  put  them  in  a  straight jacket .   But, 
these  events  were  rare.   Generally  the  things  that  he  did  were 
highly  approved. 

Chall:   Somebody  told  me  that  he  had  a  sharp  tongue,  is  that  so? 

Tyler:   Oh,  he  had  a  very  quick  repartee.   For  example,  Harold  Swift,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  said  to  him  in  the  Walgreen  investigation — 
Do  you  know  what  the  Walgreen  investigation  was? 

Chall:   No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Tyler:   Charles  Walgreen  was  a  Scandinavian  immigrant's  son  from  Seattle  who 
settled  in  Chicago  and  developed  the  largest  chain  of  drugstores  in 
the  country.   He  had  a  niece  from  Seattle  who  came  to  Chicago  and 
enrolled  in  the  College.   This  was  in  the  early  thirties.   The  niece 
was  reading  some  of  these  original  source  materials,  The  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  so  on,  in  Social  Science  1,  considering  the  debates 
that  have  gone  on  about  how  society  should  be  organized  politically 
to  achieve  its  purposes  and  so  on.   When  he  saw  her  reading  those 
things,  he  was  greatly  upset.   He  was  a  man  of  great  money  and 
power,  so  he  petitioned  the  legislature  to  investigate  and  deny  the 
charter  of  the  university  because  they  were  teaching  communism. 

So  they  held  hearings — this  was  a  great  time  for  the  conser 
vatives  to  attack  Hutchins.  When  he  was  to  go  on  the  stand,  Harold 
Swift,  chairman  of  the  board,  said,  "Now,  Bob,  don't  start  being 
humorous.   This  is  a  serious  thing  and  if  we  lose  the  charter  the 
university  is  gone."  So  Bob  said,  "I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  that 
I'm  serious  all  the  way  through."  When  he  was  on  the  stand  a  number 
of  questions  were  asked  him.   One  was,  "You  had  a  man  named  Robert 
Morse  Lovett  who  was  a  conscientious  objector  and  advised  his  son 
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Tyler:   not  to  go  to  the  army,  didn't  you?"   "Yes."   "What  happened  to  the 


son?"   "Well,  he  went  into  the  army  and  was  killed  in  action. 


The 


prosecutor  went  on  with  all  these  accusations,  and  Hutchins  answered 
him  without  cracking  a  smile  and  was  doing  very  well.   As  he  got  off 
the  stand  he  turned  to  Harold  Swift  and  he  said,  "How  am  I  doing, 
baby?"  Harold  said,  "You've  just  lost  ten  dollars."   [laughter] 

One  thing  he  refused  to  do.   The  lawyer  had  suggested  he  ought 
to  show  them,  which  was  true,  that  the  Walgreen  drugstores  had  these 
books,  were  selling  those  same  books.   Hutchins  said,  "I'm  not  going 
to  attack  Mr.  Walgreen.   This  is  an  attack  on  the  university.   I 
want  the  public  to  understand  what  the  university  is  for.  We  need 
to  understand  communism  without  necessarily  believing  in  it,  just  as 
we  need  to  understand  disease  without  necessarily  trying  to  promote 
it."  And  he  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Walgreen  was  impressed 
enough  to  give  the  university  a  million  dollars  to  establish  a 
Walgreen  professorship  in  American  politics.   Some  of  the  funds  were 
used  to  support  a  nationally-broadcast  radio  program,  the  University 
of  Chicago  Round  Table. 

Chall:   A  fine  twist. 

Tyler:   Well,  if  you,  instead  of  trying  to  use  dirty  tactics,  keep  reminding 
the  public  what  a  university  is  for,  seriously,  and  provide  illus 
trations  rather  than  just  treating  it  humorously,  I've  found  the 
public  wants  to  know  about  that.   I  remember  being  asked  to  speak 
about  the  Eight-Year  Study  to  the  parents  at  Tower  Hill  School  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.   Many  of  the  parents  were  high  executives  in 
the  DuPont  Company.   They  said,  "We  understand  that  this  school  is 
teaching  radicalism,"  and  so  on.   And  they  reported  what  some  of 
their  kids  had  said.   I  said,  "Gentlemen,  if  you're  trying  to  run  a 
company  you've  got  to  know  what  your  competitors  are  doing,  do  you 
not?   If  these  youngsters  don't  know  what  communism  is  about  and 
don't  understand  what  its  attractions  may  be  and  its  limitations 
are,  how  are  they  going  to  be  intelligent  about  it?   So  they  decided 
to  go  right  along  with  me.   [laughs] 

Most  people  who  have  any  degree  of  sophistication  are  sensible. 
I  don't  comment  on  dirty  politicians  who  are  only  interested  in 
themselves  and  money — but  most  people  are  really  sensible.   Their 
ideas  often  seem  to  be  wrong,  but  if  they  understand  what's  going 
on,  especially  if  you  discuss  it  with  them,  they  can  accept  it. 


Analyzing  Criticisms  of  "Secular  Humanism" 


Chall:   Do  you  think  this  is  also  true  today  of  those  people  who  are 

attacking  the  so-called — how  do  they  put  it? — secular  humanists? 
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Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


What  does  that  mean? 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


I  don't  know,  but  they  use  that  term. 


Tyler: 


I  don't  either.   Whenever  labels  are  applied  I  always  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  a  way  to  cover  up  something?   You  don't  know  what  to 
say  about  them,  but  you  don't  like  them  so  you  label  them.   But 
people  must  ask,  "What  does  the  label  mean?" 

But  you  are  aware  of  the  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  about  and  against  the  teachings  of  what  is  labeled  secular 
humanism. 

Well,  there  are  fundamentalists  in  almost  all  religions  who  want  to 
believe  that  the  basic  truths  have  already  been  revealed.   All  you 
need  to  do  is  follow  them.   Then,  there  are  those  who  take  the 
general  view  that  man  keeps  gaining  more  insight  and  understanding. 
That  the  way  in  which  we  understand  has  to  be  continuing  rather  than 
accepting  a  notion  that  at  one  time  all  the  truths  were  revealed  and 
now  there  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  follow  them.   You  find  that  in 
Judaism,  for  example.   The  Orthodox  Jews  that  I  meet  in  Jerusalem 
are  very  different  from  the  conservative  Jews  with  whom  I'm  working. 

Sure,  but  by  talking  to  them  about  what  your  point  is,  you're  not 
necessarily  going  to  change  them  or  get  it  across. 

No.   People  have  to  have  something  in  which  they  believe  and  which 
gives  some  guidance,  some  sense  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the 
world.   Now  some  people  don't  have  confidence  in  their  own  ability 
to  think  these  things  through  and  develop  their  own  way.   They  want 
somebody  who  has  the  plan  already  laid  out.   And  other  people 
require  something  different.   But  I've  never  seen  a  person  who 
didn't  have  some  kind  of  religion,  which  was  a  way  by  which  they 
understood  the  world  and  thought  to  interpret  it.   The  effort  to 
depend  upon  the  notion  that  "it's  all  spelled  out  somewhere  and  we 
only  have  to  follow  it,"  versus  the  notion  that  we  must  continue  to 
seek  greater  understanding,  that  is  something  that  will  vary  with 
peoples'  confidence  in  themselves.   Don't  you  think  so? 

In  terms  of  the  schools  today,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  so- 
called  Tyler  rationale,  if  we  want  to  call  it  that,  is  having 
objectives  in  mind  and  teaching  to  the  objectives.   The  fundamen 
talist  schools,  the  church  schools,  that  are  springing  up  around  the 
country,  do  have  objectives  in  mind  and  do  teach  to  those  objec 
tives.   Do  you  think  that  there's  any  concern  that  we  should  have  in 
terms  of  American  society  about  the  proliferation  of  these  schools 
and  their  objectives? 

Well,  you  have  to  see  what  schools  you're  talking  about.  Most  of 
these  schools — the  ones  around  here,  for  example — are  attractive  to 
parents  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  public  school  for  various 
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Tyler:   reasons.   For  example,  the  Milpitas  Christian  School,  which  is 

nearest  where  I  live,  has  more  immigrants — more  Oriental  children, 
and  more  blacks,  and  thus,  more  people  who  are  not  fundamentalists 
than  those  who  share  in  their  own  fundamentalist  views.   The  parents 
are  sending  them  there  because  they  hope  the  children  will  get  more 
attention  and  a  better  environment.   They  have  the  view  that  because 
it's  smaller  they  will  get  more  attention.   They  may  be  misled  but 
they're  not  there  and  the  children  are  [laughing].   In  fact,  it's 
not  easy  to  get  a  child  to  adopt  a  religion.   They  may  go  through 
the  forms  but  it's  very  questionable  whether  a  school  will  ever 
bring  this  about. 

I  was  one  of  the  advisors  in  the  study  of  Catholic  education 
that  was  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  supported  by  Carnegie  about  twenty  years  ago.   They  started 
out,  the  Catholic  group,  by  believing  what  Cardinal  Newman  had  said, 
"Give  me  the  child  through  his  first  few  years  and  he  will  be  a 
Catholic."  Well,  we  studied  the  various  programs  rather  intensively 
and  did  some  field  work  of  various  sorts.   We  found  that  with  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools,  their  practices  and  beliefs  as 
they  profess  them  depend  upon  the  parents  primarily.   The  elemen 
tary  school  doesn't  influence  them;  they're  still  tied  to  the 
parents.   When  they  get  to  secondary  school,  they  want  to  rebel  from 
them.   The  question  now  is  whether  they  begin  to  get  an  intelligent 
answer  to  what  they're  seeking.   In  that  respect  we  found  the 
Catholic  high  school  is  more  important  in  maintaining  a  thoughtful 
Catholic  than  the  elementary  school.   So  we  recommended  that  if  they 
were  short  of  funds  that  they  not  try  to  maintain  the  elementary 
schools  but  that  they  make  a  great  effort  to  have  good  secondary 
schools. 

But  this  fell  on  deaf  ears  because  most  parents  are  afraid  the 
kids  will  get  the  wrong  ideas  when  they're  at  elementary  level 
[laughs]  and  don't  realize  that  most  children  take  quite  docilely 
what  their  parents  believe  and  what  they  do  when  they're  young.   But 
when  they  get  to  be  adolescents  they  begin  to  wonder  and  that's  the 
time  when  they  need  to  have  an  intelligent  discussion  and  some 
intellectual  basis  if  they're  going  to  remain  Catholics. 

Chall:   Interesting. 

Tyler:   I  don't  know  that  that  answers  the  question  you  raised? 

Chall:   Yes,  it  does. 

Tyler:   But  the  notion,  someway,  that  a  school  can  produce  a  religion  is  a 
notion  held  by  people  who  don't  understand  how  much  the  religion 
develops  from  other  sources.   One  of  the  young  women  I'm  working 
with  in  the  program  in  Israel  of  the  Jerusalem  Fellows,  completed 
the  program  and  returned  this  fall  to  Philadelphia  where  she  is 
responsible  for  work  with  parents  and  developing  parent  education 
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Tyler:   programs.   Her  purpose  is  to  help  parents  to  become  able  to  help 

young  people  as  they  consider  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  way  in 

which  Judaism  helps  to  explain  and  give  a  basis  for  guidance.   I 
think  that's  very  important. 

She  depended  heavily  upon  me  to  help  her  in  developing  it  and  I 
think  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  it  works  out  in 
Philadelphia. 


Hutchins,  Continued 

Chall:   Back  to  Robert  Hutchins.   I  want  to  get  as  much  from  you  as  I  can 
about  that  particular  person.   How  did  you  find  hat  he  expressed 
pleasure  or  disappointment?   I'm  sure  everything  didn't  always  go  as 
he  wanted  it  to. 

Tyler:   Well,  he  was  not  a  person  who  showed  his  feelings  very  easily  and 

especially  in  public.   I  can't  recall  any  reaction  to  disappointment 
except  by  saying,  "We've  got  to  try  again."  For  example,  his  great 
concern  was  developing  the  kind  of  College  that  it  became.   When  I 
came  there,  Boucher  was  the  dean  and  he  had  just  resigned  to  become 
president  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia.   Then  they  appointed 
Aaron  Brumbaugh,  an  easy  going,  nice  guy,  who  could  say  he  believed 
in  all  the  things  Hutchins  believed  in,  but  was  intellectually,  in 
my  opinion,  too  lazy  to  think  through  what  that  meant  and  how  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Hutchins  said,  "We've  got  to  find  somebody  who  can  really  lead 
this  College  into  being  a  new  kind  and  a  more  effective  College." 
Fortunately,  at  that  point,  Brumbaugh  was  asked  by  George  Zook,  the 
president  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  to  come  there  to  be 
vice-president  of  the  American  Council  where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement.   Then  he  moved  to  Florida  and  he  just  died  last  year 
when  he  was  ninety-something. 

Then,  I've  forgotten  who  suggested  it  when  several  of  us  were 
talking  to  Hutchins — but  somebody  suggested  Clarence  Faust,  who  was 
a  professor  of  English.   He  started  out  to  be  a  minister  in  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  denomination,  a  German-type  reform  group, 
and  had  graduated  from  North  Central  College  which  is  an  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  college  in  Naperville,  Illinois.   Then  he'd  gotten  a 
doctorate  in  English,  and  was  a  superior  teacher  of  English.   He 
never  talked  about  rules,  but  about  understanding  and  he  was  guided 
by  that.   So  it  was  suggested  he  become  the  dean  of  the  College,  and 
he  accepted. 
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Tyler:   Later,  when  Hutchins  went  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  he  made  Faust  the 
president  of  a  Ford  Foundation  subsidiary,  the  Fund  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Education.   Faust  stayed  there  until  he  retired  and  then 
moved  to  Claremont  where  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

But  I  started  by  saying  that  when  things  seemed  to  be  dis 
appointing  he  didn't  give  up  and  get  angry  but  asked,  "What  can  we 
do  about  it?   How  can  we  really  make  it  different?"   I  never  heard 
him  give  up  on  anything. 

Chall:   What  was  his  response  to  disapproval  of  his  ideas  from  faculty 
members? 

Tyler:   He  sought  to  discover  the  reasons  for  their  disapproval  and,  where 
possible,  to  talk  with  them  about  the  issues,  seeking  to  get  common 
understanding. 

Chall:   We  talked  of  his  reaction  to  disappointment.   How  did  he  express 
pleasure? 

Tyler:   He  appeared  to  be  relaxed  and  to  talk  of  past  pleasant  experiences. 

Chall:   Was  your  friendship  based  on  your  collegial  association  or  were  you 
also  invited  to  his  home  for  dinners  or  lunch?   Did  it  become  a 
friendship  of  that  kind,  too — purely  social? 

Tyler:   It  was  primarily  a  professional  association.   His  first  wife,  the 
wife  whom  he  had  all  the  time  he  was  president  of  the  university, 
Maude  Hutchins,  was  a  sculptor,  very  erratic  in  her  social  behavior. 
One  time  I  was  there  for  dinner  because  we  were  both  to  speak  at  the 
alumni  meeting  held  in  north  Chicago.   She  suddenly  pulled  a  temper 
tantrum  and  said  that  she  would  not  stay  with  him  if  he  went  out 
again  that  night.   He'd  been  out  two  nights  that  week  already. 
Finally,  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  Ralph,  you've  got  to  go."  You  can 
imagine  how  the  alumni  took  me  when  they  were  expecting  Hutchins. 

She  had  her  artist  friends.   She  took  the  view  that  she  ran  the 

home.   Lunches,  of  course,  were  always  at  the  Quadrangle  Club  unless 

it  was  downtown  when  he  met  with  trustees  and  so  on.   Is  this 
relevant  to  your  question? 

Chall:   Yes.   I  just  wanted  to  know  what  your  own  relationship  with  him  was 
like.   I  mean,  how  close  it  was  and  sometime  closeness  means  going 
to  somebody's  home. 

Tyler:   No.   The  times  that  I  was  in  his  home  were  rare  and  they  were 
usually  in  connection  with  formal  affairs. 
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Chall:   Well,  I  can  understand  why  that  might  be.   Kiester  says  that  you 

assisted  Hutchins  in  the  restructuring  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Is  that  correct,  and  how  did  you  do  it?   Or  have  we  discussed  that 
already? 

Tyler:   Well,  what  did  he  mean  by  that? 
Chall:   I  don't  know  what  he  meant  by  it. 

Tyler:   Before  Hutchins  came  to  the  university,  in  the  twenties,  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  importance  of  the  educa 
tional  function  and  of  the  research  function.   William  Rainey 
Harper,  from  the  very  founding  of  the  university,  had  emphasized  the 
research  function  but  also  the  educational  function.   He  was  the  one 
who  recommended  the  founding  of  the  first  junior  college  in  America 
at  Joliet,  Illinois,  the  first  in  this  country,  in  1903,  wasn't  it? 
Whatever  the  date  was,  1890  something,  1903. 

He  was  conscious  of  those  two  different  functions;  they  ought 
to  be  recognized.   So  there  had  been  committees  in  the  faculty  that 
had  made  a  report,  before  Hutchins  came,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
College  should  be  separated  from  the  research  divisions,  graduate 
work.   That  there  should  be  four  divisions — for  biological  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.   That  there 
should  not  be  graduation  by  collecting  credits  but  by  demonstrated 
competence.   All  those  things  were  there  when  Hutchins  came,  so  he 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  say  he  was  not  producing  something 
new;  he  was  helping  to  implement  what  they  put  down.   But  the 
spelling  out  what  that  meant  and  what  kind  of  a  College  it  would  be 
and  so  on  was  what  he  really  did. 

Now  referring  to  me  as  structuring,  whoever  said  that  was  no 
doubt  referring  to  the  restructuring  within  the  division  for  which  I 
was  responsible,  for  the  committees  and  special  purpose  centers. 
Also,  I  worked  out  the  plan  by  which  the  various  pre-collegiate 
schools  could  be  related.   When  I  came  there  was  the  nursery  school, 
the  university  elementary  school,  the  university  high  school — 

## 

Tyler:   We  had  a  convalescent  school  for  crippled  children,  and  an 

orthogenic  school  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  which  later  I 
got  Bruno  Bettelheim  to  head. 

But  most  of  these  were  in  separate  organizations  not  relating 
to  each  other.   And,  although  the  elementary  school  and  high  school 
were  related  in  being  the  laboratory  schools  and  there  was  one 
superintendent  of  the  laboratory  schools,  the  others  had  different 
heads.   The  nursery  school  had  started  out  as  a  cooperative  venture 
of  wives  of  students  with  help  from  the  Home  Economics  Department. 
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Tyler:   The  Orthogenic  School  had  started  out  as  a  product  of  the  psychiatry 
department  and,  of  course,  the  convalescent  crippled  children  with 
the  medical  school  for  the  hospital. 

So  I  developed  a  plan  for  and  became  the  head  of  what  was 
called  the  division  of  sub-collegiate  instruction,  for  all  these 
sub-collegiate  activities.   They  reported  to  me  and  I  helped  them 
develop  some  kind  of  unity  in  their  programs.   We  formed  committees 
of  teachers  from  the  several  schools  (except  the  Orthogenic  School) 
to  talk  about  such  problems  as  curriculum  development,  teaching 
resources,  and  child  study. 

Chall:   Did  those  separate  schools  in  the  sub-collegiate  divisions  remain 
the  nursery,  the  convalescent  crippled  children's  school? 

Tyler:   The  handicapped  children's  law  in  Illinois,  which  took  place 

considerably  before  the  federal  one,  made  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
continue  to  provide  a  school  for  convalescent  crippled  children. 
That  provides  public  funds  to  work  with  crippled  children  in  the 
orthopedic  hospital  so  that  we  did  not  have  to  take  responsibility. 
That  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Cook  County  school  system. 
The  Orthogenic  School,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  as  a  university 
school.   I  brought  Bruno  Bettelheim  in  and  it  became  a  great  place 
for  experimental  work  helping  us  to  understand  emotionally-disturbed 
children,  and  how  to  help  them.   The  nursery  school — we  welcomed  the 
participation  of  the  home  economics  group  and  the  pediatric  group 
and  so  on.   But  it  is  viewed  as  part  of  the  laboratory  schools  now. 


Hutchins  Leaves  the  University  of  Chicago 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Why  did  Hutchins  leave  the  University  of  Chicago? 
did  take  on  another  position. 


I  know  that  he 


The  Ford  Foundation  came  alive  at  the  death  of  Henry  Ford — it  had 
been  just  a  small  foundation.  You  know,  most  foundations  can  wait 
until  the  time  that  you  have  to  go  through  the  inheritance  business, 
like  the  Hewlett  Foundation.   It  was  a  small  thing  until  Mrs. 
Hewlett  died  and  suddenly  it  became  large  and  active.   That's  the 
time  at  which  the  money  has  to  be  put  into  a  non-profit  organiza 
tion.   So  when  Henry  Ford  died  he  had  bought  up  the  last  stock.   He 
was  so  afraid  of  other  companies  taking  over  that  he  had  bought  up 
the  last  one  unit  of  stock  from  Horace  Rackham,  who'd  loaned  him 
$1,000  and  received  one  share  of  Ford  Motor  stock.   Mr.  Ford  paid 
over  a  million  dollars  to  get  that  share  back.   That  sum  is  the 
source  of  the  graduate  building  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
Rackham  Building.   [laughs]   It  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  by  Rackham. 
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Tyler:   But,  in  any  event,  under  the  tax  laws  then — they  were  permitted 

to  do  so — the  Ford  Foundation  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.   Then,  later  tax  laws  did  not  permit  that  and  so  they  had 
to  sell  the  company.   That's  when  they  began  to  discover  how  much 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  was  worth  because  worth  in  terms  of  money 
can  only  be  estimated  accurately  when  you  find  what  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  something.   They  discovered  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  was  over  two  billion  dollars  in  assets  because  that's 
what  people  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  Ford  Motor  stock. 

In  any  event,  when  that  happened,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
foundation  was  headed  by  Charles  Compton.   The  board  selected  Paul 
Hoffman,  who  was  president  of  Studebaker  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  a  friend  of  Hutchins,  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation.   Hoffman,  immediately,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  action  more  than  a  man  of  ideas,  came  to  ask  Hutchins 
to  be  the  associate  director.   At  that  time  Hutchins  was  plagued  by 
the  fact  that  his  wife  had  left  him  and  during  that  difficult  time 
he  had  taken  leave  of  absence  and  worked  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

But  he  said  to  his  father,  so  his  father  told  me —  His  father 
said,  "Bob,  why  are  you  leaving  the  University  of  Chicago?    You're 
an  ideal  university  president."   "Dad,"  he  said,  "every  week,  it's 
the  trustees.   Every  week  I've  got  to  help  Harold  Swift  understand 
what  we're  all  about  at  luncheon  on  Monday.   On  Tuesday  at  luncheon 
there'll  be  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  Sewell  Avery  about  how 
liberal  we  are  and  I  have  to  explain  things  to  him.   That's  Tuesday 
luncheon  and  so  on  it  goes."   [laughs]   He  said,  "I'm  just  so  tired 
of  trustees."  His  father  (who  had  become  head  of  the  Danforth 
Foundation)  said,  "Bob,  why  do  you  think  foundation  trustees  are  any 
different  from  university  trustees?"   [laughing]   As  Hutchins 
discovered.   But,  in  any  event,  that's  what  he  said. 

But  I  think  it  was  a  combination.   It  was  difficult  to  stay  in 
the  house  when  his  wife  stormed  off  and  was  attacking  him  bitterly. 
He  had  married  again  when  he  was  working  on  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.   His  secretary  was  a  nice  young  woman,  very  kind  and 
considerate.   He  married  her,  I  think,  to  get  comfort  and  solace  but 
she  would  not  fit  very  well  into  a  unversity  environment.   I  don't 
think  she'd  gone  beyond  the  high  school.   So  he  left. 

Chall:   Did  he  also  feel  that  his  work  was  really  pretty  well  accomplished 
at  the  university?  He  left  the  structure  that  wouldn't  be  changed. 

Tyler:   I  never  saw  him  express  the  feeling  that  his  work  was  ever 

completed.   There  was  always,  whenever  some  job  was  done,  a  new 
vista.   No,  I  really  don't  think  so — and  certainly  he  went  on  from 
that  point  to  doing  various  things. 
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Tyler:   His  general  view  was  that  "my  position  here  is  no  longer  very 

tolerable;  it'll  be  very  uncomfortable  for  me  to  be  here;  this  will 
offer  another  opportunity  to  promote  education." 

His  role  in  the  foundation  was  developing  its  work  in  educa 
tion.   One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  advise  the  trustees,  since 
they  had  so  much  money  that  they  couldn't  run  all  of  it  from  just 
one  board,  they  ought  to  set  up  another  foundation.   They  named  the 
trustees.   That  foundation  became  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education. 

Then  he  had  another  idea  that  adult  education  was  becoming  very 
important  so  he  persuaded  them  to  set  up  another  foundation  called 
the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  which  was  headed  by  Scott  Fletcher,  the 
man  who  had  been  the  head  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films.   And, 
let's  see,  then  he  had  the  idea,  of  course,  to  combat  McCarthyism  by 
setting  up  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  which  was  originally  headed  by 
a  New  Jersey  man  who  was  a  great  defender  of  freedom.   But  when  that 
man  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  New  Jersey  and  resigned,  then 
Hutchins  took  that  position  as  a  way  of  following  through  more 
effectively  what  he  wanted  to  do  in  establishing  the  fund.   This 
foundation,  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  then  established  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Chall:   The  one  in  Santa  Barbara? 

Tyler:   The  Fund  for  the  Republic  was  really  the  corporate  entity  which 
transferred  its  program  into  this  center  where  they  would  be 
studying  and  reporting,  doing  things  in  connection  with  the  politics 
of  democracy. 

Chall:   Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  is  that  the  one  in 
Santa  Barbara? 

Tyler:   It  is  now. 

Chall:   Then  he  moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  didn't  he? 

Tyler:   When  it  first  was  a  Fund  for  the  Republic  he  still  lived  in  Connec 
ticut  and  had  an  office  in  New  York.  When  he  decided  to  establish 
the  center  and  they  found  a  place  in  Santa  Barbara,  he  moved  there. 


Hutchins'  Influence 


Chall:   In  your  association  with  him  over  those  many  years  in  Chicago,  can 
you  reflect  back  what  you  learned  from  him  and  then  what  he  might 
have  learned  from  you? 
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Tyler:   Well,  the  more  obvious  things  that  I'm  conscious  of  learning  from 
him,  I'm  sure  there  are  many  others,  was  the  importance  of  being 
guided  by  a  mission.   Basic  purposes  rather  than  by  impulses  that 
come  along  with  this  good  idea  or  that  good  idea.   If  you're  going 
to  accomplish  something  you  have  to —  You  may  keep  refining  the 
mission  but  unless  you're  guided  by  something  that  is  more  stable 
than  suddenly  good  ideas  you're  likely  to  get  misled  on  the  way. 

And  second,  I  learned  from  him  the  importance  of  continually 
communicating  that  mission.   People  quickly  forget;  but  whenever  any 
important  decision  is  to  be  made  consider  its  relation  to  the 
mission.   When  I  would  go  with  a  budget  for  the  year  and  discuss 
that  with  Hutchins,  always  the  question  was,  "Now,  this?   What's 
this  got  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  the  university?"   So  you  had  to 
think  through  everything  that  was  going  on.   "You  want  to  appoint 
so-and-so,  what  can  he  contribute  to  this  purpose  of  this 
university?" 

It  becomes  a  powerful  way  of  trying  to  shape  things  that  get 
somewhere  rather  than  just  getting  a  collection  of  bathing  beauties. 

Another  thing  I  learned  was  the  importance  of  courage.   I 
learned  a  good  deal  of  that  when  I  was  a  child.   When  I  was  in  Peru, 
Nebraska,  at  six  years  of  age,  it  was  a  small  town.   There  were  no 
public  utilities  so  that  we  and  the  Brownells  living  next  door 
shared  a  well.   We  had  a  bucket  that'd  drop  down  into  it  and  we'd 
pull  the  water  out.   And  we  had  outdoor  toilets.   Then  there  was  a 
community  pasture;  everybody  had  a  cow  and  there  were  no  dairies. 
Each  family  had  its  own  cow.   From  up  on  the  hill  where  the  college 
was,  then  called  a  Normal  School,  where  we  lived  and  the  professors 
lived,  I  had  to  take  my  cow  down  to  the  community  pasture,  down 
along  the  Missouri  River  a  mile  or  half  or  so  away. 

Being  always  anxious  to  get  a  little  money,  I  persuaded — didn't 
have  much  trouble  persuading — five  additional  families  to  let  me 
take  their  cows  down  and  they'd  pay  me  five  cents  a  week  for  each 
one.   So  I  got  twenty-five  cents  a  week.   Of  course,  I  got  nothing 
for  mine  because  that  was  one  of  my  chores.   So  every  day  I  would  go 
down  early  in  the  morning,  take  the  cows  down  to  pasture  and  then 
after  school  bring  them  back  up  to  be  milked  that  evening  and  milked 
early  in  the  morning,  thus  getting  the  milk  supply  for  every  family. 

But  down  on  the  flats,  as  we  called  it,  along  the  river  was 
where  the  district  school  was.   We  went  to  the  Laboratory  School, 
the  demonstration  school  of  the  Normal  School.   These  kids  down 
there  thought  we  were  stuck  up  snobs  so  I'd  come  down  there  and 
they'd  chase  me,  try  to  beat  me  up  in  the  afternoon  when  I'd  come 
down  after  school  to  get  the  cows.   I'd  hide  in  the  brick  kiln — 
there  was  a  brick  factory  there  because  the  clay  happened  to  be  the 
right  consistency — and  I'd  hide  in  a  brick  kiln  until  they'd  give  up 
searching. 
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Tyler:   But  one  day  I  slipped  and  fell  and  they  grabbed  me  and  beat  me  up. 
I  thought  to  myself:   well,  you  know,  it  wasn't  so  bad.   I  lived 
through  it  every  day  getting  so  frightened  it  was  terrible;  it's  now 
much  better.   So  I  let  them  beat  me  every  day  for  the  next  three  or 
four  days  and  then  they  got  tired  of  it.   So  I  had  learned — that 
lesson  of  courage  at  six  years  of  age — that  it's  a  lot  better  not  to 
be  frightened  and  to  endure  whatever  happens.   It's  still  better 
than  being  always  tense  and  "guys  are  going  to  get  me,"  you  know, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  Mr.  Hutchins  demonstrated  it  in  a  big  way  which  was  not  to 
get  frightened,  to  hold  firm  but  try  to  explain  instead  of  trying  to 
organize  ammunition  to  start  fighting.   And  then,  of  course,  he  and 
Mortimer  Adler  could  see  how  to  use  books  with  excellent  ideas  in 
them  as  a  basis  for  reflection  and  discussion  in  relating  to  one's 
own  experience  and  help  in  your  own  life. 

Chall:   Now,  what  do  you  think  you  gave  to  him?  What  did  he  take  from  you? 

Tyler:   What  he  asked  of  me  very  often  was  information  about  what  people  in 
the  educational  field  were  thinking  about,  what  superintendents  were 
doing.   When  it  became  clear,  for  example,  that  the  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Chicago — at  that  time,  William  Johnson — was  a  crook 
and  was  participating  with  the  other  politicians  in  taking  money 
that  he  shouldn't  have,  Hutchins  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it 
and  what  help  he  could  give  in  trying  to  clean  up  the  Chicago 
schools. 

I  consulted  with  the  department  faculty  and  we  recommended  that 
a  committee  of  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Chicago  area  nominate  two  candidates  for  each  vacancy  on  the  board 
of  education.   This  was  done.   Something  like  this  happened  a  number 
of  times. 

When  such  matters  would  come  up,  he  would  say  to  people.   "I 
know  nothing  about  education  but  I've  got  Tyler  here  who  knows  all 
about  it,  so  I  turn  to  him  when  there  are  questions  about  educa 
tion."  He  was  capable  of  a  touch  of  hyperbole  or  the  reverse.   I 
knew  about  the  details  of  particular  situations  but  his  vision  of 
education  was  a  very  great  one.   He  didn't  require  me  to  provide  him 
with  that. 

Oh,  another  thing  that  Hutchins  used  to  say  I  did  was — that's 
where  I  got  the  idea  of  the  art  of  the  possible.   He  said,  "You 
exemplify  beautifully  what  Lord  Acton  said  about  'the  art  of  the 
possible.1   When  I  have  a  problem — how  to  get  it  done,  you  can  tell 
me  how  to  get  a  job  done  in  a  way  that  I  haven't  thought  about."  So 
that  I  always  thought  of  my  role  as  helping  people  get  things  done 
that  they  wanted  to  do,  so  that  the  concern  I  have  for  implemen 
tation  is  something  that  he  seemed  to  view  as  useful. 
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Chall:   Was  his  method  of  getting  his  facts  the  Socratic  approach? 

Questioning?   Did  he  use  that  approach  in  his  own  administration? 
The  continual  questioning  until  you  get  to  your  point? 

Tyler:   Well,  his  administration  was  guided  by  his  own  view  of  where  we 
should  be  going.   The  questions  were  put  to  see  whether  actions 
proposed  were  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  program  that  he 
had  in  mind. 


Lawrence  Kimpton  Succeeds  Robert  Hutchins 

Chall:   What  was  Lawrence  Kimpton  like  as  his  successor? 

Tyler:   Lawrence  Kimpton  was  a  bright,  lazy  intellectual.   Well,  lazy 

intellectual  but  a  great  lover  of  the  good  things,  so-called  good 
things  of  life,  the  material  ones.   Excellent  chooser  of  wine.   When 
I  wanted  to  enjoy  a  gourmet  dinner  I'd  go  out  with  Larry  Kirapton  and 
his  wife  to  some  place  that  he  always  knew.   He  knew  the  best 
bistros  and  all  the  other  things. 

His  father  was  a  lawyer  in  Kansas  City;  Larry  graduated  from 
Cornell,  got  a  doctorate  in  philosophy  at  Cornell.   Then  he  was 
selected  by  the  Cornell  people  who  control  the  Deep  Springs  School 
in  California  for  very  gifted  children  to  head  the  school.   A  grad 
uate  of  the  engineering  school  at  Cornell  developed  the  Telluride 
mines  in  Colorado  and  then  gave  an  endowment  to  develop  this  school 
under  the  general  guidance  of  Cornell.   That's  where  Larry  Kimpton 
had  his  early  experience. 

Then  he  went  from  that  to  be  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  City.   I  don't  know  how  Hutchins  got  him.   But 
when  Hutchins  agreed  to  allow  the  university  to  be  the  place  for  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb — because  we  had  Enrico  Fermi,  who 
first  split  the  atom — Arthur  Compton,  who  was  in  charge,  brought 
Kimpton  in  to  be  the  administrator  of  that  project,  what  was  called 
the  Manhattan  Project.   He  was  the  one  who  handled  the  administra 
tive  details.   He  was  an  adept  administrator  in  the  manner  of  a 
military  administrator,  top  down.   He  was  not  a  good  administrator 
from  the  bottom  up. 

Then,  when  the  war  was  over,  Hutchins  made  him  the  dean  of 
students  because  he  was  very  affable.   He  liked  people.   He  later 
became  the  dean  of  students  at  Stanford.   I  mentioned  earlier  the 
education  course,  Education  300,  Education  as  a  Field  of  Study.   We 
set  up  a  three-member  team  that  taught  that  course  two  afternoons  a 
week.   That  was  Lawrence  Kimpton,  Cyril  Houle  and  I.   The  three  of 
us  would  discuss  issues  back  and  forth  and  then  bring  the  students 
into  the  discussion.   But  the  object  was  to  orient  them  to  the  idea 
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Tyler:   that  education  is  a  universal.   Learning  is  universal.   Education  is 
one  kind  of  learning  that  can  be  guided  by  the  notion  of  a  society 
or  a  family  as  to  what  it  is  they  need  to  learn  that  can  be 
important  to  them.   Kirapton  as  a  teacher  was  very  good  because  he 
read  carefully.   I  think  the  reason  he  was  not  very  good  as  presi 
dent  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  that  he  was  really  lazy. 
Whether  that  means  that  he  was  more  interested  in  material  satisfac 
tions  and  other  things,  I  don't  know.   But,  as  a  teacher  he  was  very 
good  and  affable  and  the  students  liked  him.   Then  he  went,  as  I 
say,  to  be  the  dean  of  students  at  Stanford. 

Then  when  Hutchins  decided  that  he  was  going  to  leave — he 
decided  that  a  year  or  so  before  he  did  leave — he  brought  him  back. 
He  had  already  thought,  "He's  such  a  good  administrator,  he'd  be  a 
good  president."  So  he  brought  him  back  to  be  vice-president  for 
academic  affairs.   In  that  connection,  he  would  never  ask  the  right 
questions.   He  was  always  interested  in  making  quick  decisions  and 
was  the  kind  of  administrator  that  I  don't  care  for  myself, 
[laughs] 

Chall:   Did  he  remove  quickly  or  at  all  any  of  the  Hutchins'  innovations? 

Tyler:   He  professed  belief  in  them  but  if  anything  required  difficult 

administration —  For  example,  he  thought  these  eight  committees  a 
lot  of  nuisance.   The  organization  chart  ought  to  be  neater.   He 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  all  because  it  would  be  easier  to 
administer.   "You've  got  to  look  at  those  budgets,"  I  said.   "Admin 
istration  is  getting  things  done  that  need  to  be  done.   Now  here's 
the  value."  And  I  tried  to  get  him  to  understand  the  unique  func 
tions  the  committees  were  serving.   He  couldn't  touch  them  while  I 
was  there,  but  after  I  left,  I  understand  that  several  of  them  were 
dropped.   He  just  had  the  wrong  view — that  things  should  be  done  to 
make  administration  easy,  rather  than  that  administration  was  to 
make  the  progress  of  education  easier. 

Chall:   I  see.   Well,  what  about  the  College.   Did  he  change  that? 

Tyler:   I  think,  probably,  that  he  let  some  innovations  die  because  when 

you  get  in  new  faculty  they  have  to  be  educated.  You've  got  to  have 
these  seminars.  I  can't  imagine  him  holding  a  seminar  with  faculty. 
He's  passed  away  now,  but  I  couldn't  imagine  him  doing  that. 

But  I  purposely  have  not  tried  to  interfere  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  I  know  much  less  about  it  since  I've  gone. 

Chall:   Well,  you  were  there  for  about  three  years  after  he  came. 
Tyler:   Long  enough  to  keep  perfecting  what  I  had  developed.   [laughs] 
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Summarizing  the  University  of  Chicago  Experience 

Chall:   Can  you  in  any  way  sum  up  the  meaning  that  your  years  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  had  for  you? 

Tyler:   Well,  it  was  the  place  where  I  learned  a  great  deal.   But  I  hope 
I've  learned  a  great  deal  every  place  I've  gone.   But  what  I've 
reported  as  the  experiences,  I  suppose,  can  be  interpreted  as  a  way 
of  understanding  what  I  learned.   I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
administration  and  especially  about  the  importance  of  making 
administration  helpful  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution  rather 
than  as  an  end  to  itself.   The  administration  that  doesn't  actualize 
the  human  beings  is  destroying  some  of  the  very  resources  that  are 
the  most  valuable  that  an  institution  has. 


Long-time  Staff  Associates;   Jane  Kielsmeier  and  Preston  Cutler 


Chall:   Today  we're  going  to  have  lunch  with  Mrs.  Kielsmeier  and  Preston 
Cutler.   They  worked  with  you,  didn't  they,  at  the  university? 

Tyler:   I  found  Jane  Kielsmeier  when  I  got  to  the  university  in  1938.   I  was 
looking  for  somebody  to  be  a  secretary  or  assistant  in  the 
examiner's  office.   Leon  Thurstone,  who  had  briefly  been  examiner 
while  getting  the  thing  started,  was  a  well-known  psychologist  who 
made  various  kinds  of  personality  tests  and  attitude  tests  and  so 
on.   He  told  me  that  there  was  a  young  woman  who  had  made  the 
highest  score  on  his  aptitude  test  of  any  who  had  taken  it.   She  had 
just  graduated  from  college.   Why,  he  suggested,  don't  I  interview 
her?   I  did  and  she  seemed  very  able. 

Her  name  was  Jane  Allison.   I  appointed  her  in  the  fall  of  1938 
and  she  was  assistant  to  the  examiner  from  then  until  I  left  the 
university,  although  I  stayed  in  Chicago,  planning  there.   In  1953, 
when  I  became  director  of  the  Center  at  Stanford,  California,  I  made 
her  assistant  to  the  director  and  she  came  out  here.   Then  when  I 
retired  she  stayed  on  until  she  reached  retirement  age.   When  this 
foundation  became  activated  [System  Development  Foundation]  I 
brought  her  back  to  be  my  assistant,  until  she  developed  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease.* 


*Jane  Kielsmeier  died,  November  1985. 
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Tyler:   Preston  Cutler,  when  I  went  to  the  university,  was  President 

Hutchins1  secretary.   He  had  come  from  Idaho  to  Chicago  to  get  an 
education  and  got  a  job,  because  he  had  no  money,  as  a  secretary  to 
Hutchins . 

Then  the  war  came  on  in  1941  and  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and 
became  an  officer,  got  up  to  just  below  commander  or  perhaps 
lieutenant  commander.   In  any  event,  when  they  decided  to  provide 
education  in  the  armed  services — Colonel  Spaulding  was  made  head  of 
education  in  the  army,  and  Captain  Adams,  who  later  became  president 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  a  naval  captain,  was  made  head 
of  education  and  training  in  the  navy.   When  they  established  this 
off-duty  education  program,  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  at  Madison, 
Colonel  Young  was  made  head  for  the  army  and  Preston  was  made  head 
for  the  navy.   So  he  was  assistant  director  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  in  charge  of  off-duty  education  of  navy  personnel. 

Shortly  after  the  war  was  over,  he  came  back  to  Chicago.   Cyril 
Houle  got  him  first  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  Univer 
sity  College,  which  is  the  University's  extension  division  for  off- 
campus  education.   When  I  became  dean  in  1948 — I'd  been  acting  dean 
'46,  '47,  dean  in  '48 — I  realized  I  needed  an  assistant  and  he  was 
happy  to  become  the  assistant  dean.  So  he's  worked  with  me  since 
1948. 

Chall:   Wonderfully  long  time  associations  with  people.   Well,  we're  about 
out  of  tape.   What  time  are  we  to  be  at  the  Center? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  don't  serve  before  twelve.   If  we  get  there  by  twelve, 
that's  fine.   If  we  get  there  a  little  after,  it  won't  make  much 
difference. 


President  Harry  Truman's  Interest  in  Teaching  History 
in  the  Military  Academies  ## 

Tyler:   In  July  or  thereabouts  in  1951,  Harry  Truman  went  to  the  Far  East  to 
make  sure  that  General  MacArthur  did  not  cross  the  37th  parallel  and 
start  a  third  world  war,  with  China  and  Russia  taking  North  Korea's 
side.  When  he  came  back  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
MacArthur  didn't  really  believe  that  there  was  a  civil  head  of  the 
armed  services.   He  thought  the  chief s-of-staff  of  the  armed  forces 
were  the  final  decision-makers.   The  notion  of  president  as 
commander-in-chief  was  something  that  was  hard  for  him  to  believe. 

A  woman  who  went  with  Truman  to  take  notes,  a  government 
stenographer,  was  a  Nebraska  woman  who  later  became  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Science  Board.   She  told  me  about  Truman's  comments  as 
they  were  flying  back.   Truman  was  amazed  that  MacArthur  had  so 
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Tyler:  little  education  about  civil  affairs  and  the  nature  of  political 
government.  Especially  when  he  had  done  so  much  in  establishing 
what  he  called  a  democracy  in  Japan,  which  he'd  done  very  well. 

In  any  event,  somebody  told  him  that  I  knew  a  great  deal  about 
curriculum  and  so  on.   So  he  invited  me  to  come  to  the  White  House 
and  talk  with  him,  which  I  did,  on  the  question  of  the  education  of 
military  officers.   When  I  got  into  his  office,  there  was  a  catalog 
from  Harvard,  a  catalog  from  Yale,  a  catalog  from  Columbia,  a 
catalog  from  Chicago,  several  other  institutions,  and  the  two  mili 
tary  academies.   He  said,  "The  catalogs  from  civilian  institutions 
all  have  something  of  political  science  and  political  and  cultural 
history."  Then  he  turned  to  the  catalogs  of  both  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  and  they  didn't  have  anything  about  civil  history.   He  said, 
"There's  something  wrong,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  set  up  a  commission 
to  study  it.   I  wish  you  would  outline  what  such  a  study  should  be 
and  what  its  commission  should  be."   And  I  did.   Went  back  with 
that.   He  said,  "Looks  very  good." 

We  talked  on  further  about  it.   I  indicated  some  of  the 
initial  steps.   Then  I  came  back  and  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  can't  go 
on  with  it  because  a  presidential  commission  can  last  only  as  long 
as  the  president.   I've  decided  not  to  run."  This  was  "52.   He 
said,  "First,  can  it  be  done  in  a  year?"  And  I  said,  "No,  it  takes 
longer  than  that."   "Are  you  sure  it  can't  be  done  in  a  year?"   I 
tried  to  understand  why  that  was,  and  then  he  said  because  he  had 
only  a  year  to  go. 

Chall:   What  was  your  impression  of  Harry  Truman? 

Tyler:   A  person  who  would  say  now  and  then,  "I  know  a  little  about  this. 

I've  not  been  to  college  but  it  seems  to  me — "  and  so  on.   He  was  a 
person  who  took  his  responsibilities  seriously,  did  not  have  any 
illusions  about  his  own  greatness,  but  was  very  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  a  country  remaining  a  democratic  country  in  the  way  it 
was.   I  thought  he  was  a  very  great  man  in  that  sense. 

Chall:   Was  political  history  or  whatever  it  was  that  Truman  wanted  in  the 
curriculum  of  these  two  military  schools,  was  it  ever  put  in  by  any 
other  president? 

Tyler:   I  haven't  looked  at  that  curriculum.   My  next  job  with  the  military 
was  to  be  chairman  of  the  group  that  designed  the  curriculum  for  the 
advanced  education  of  military  officers.   The  AIR  University. 
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President  Dwight  Eisenhower's  Interest  in  Studies 
on  Manpower  and  Children  and  Youth 


Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall; 
Tyler; 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler; 
Chall: 
Tyler; 


In  the  1950s,  I  understand  you  were  on  a  committee  that  was  set  up 
by  [Dwight]  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  University  on  manpower  studies. 

It  was  part  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 
Isn't  that  the  one  you're  talking  about? 

Well,  this  item  simply  says  "Columbia  Commission  on  Manpower 
Studies."  Was  that  to  do  with  Columbia  University? 

Oh,  that  was  before  Eisenhower  became  president  of  the  United 

States? 


That's   right,   when  he  was   still  president   of  Columbia, 
that   about? 


What  was 


At  Columbia  University,  when  Eisenhower  came  into  the  president's 
office,  he  came  on  the  first  of  July,  which  was  what  his  contract 
called  for.   He  was  surprised  that  none  of  the  faculty  was  around. 
The  only  person  who  happened  to  wander  in  was  Eli  Ginsberg,  who  was 
head  of  a  little  group  doing  manpower  studies.   Eisenhower  button 
holed  him;  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  university.   So  Eli  became 
his  guide.   [laughs]   Eli  persuaded  him  that  that  [manpower]  study 
was  an  important  area — which  I  think  it  is. 

In  any  event,  I  was  asked  to  join  that  group,  the  Commission  on 
Manpower  Studies.   Mr.  Eisenhower  asked  each  of  us  to  join  to  work 
with  Eli  Ginsberg  in  that  connection.   Ginsberg  has  been  carrying  on 
this  work  ever  since.   Have  you  noticed  the  studies  that  he  does? 

No.   I  know  his  name. 

That  isn't  in  your  field  of  interest? 

No,  not  as  a  rule. 

His  father  was  a  great  professor  of  theology  at  the  Jewish  Theologi 
cal  Seminary  in  New  York.   That  is,  Eli's  father,  not  Eisenhower's 
father. 


Chall:   Yes,  right. 

Tyler:   One  of  the  commission's  recent  studies  by  Marsha  Friedman,  his 

right-hand  assistant,  is  on  the  underclass  in  American  labor — people 
who  never  get  anything  but  very  short-term  unskilled  jobs. 
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Tyler:   Then  one  of  the  presidents,  I  guess  it  was  Eisenhower,  made  Eli  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Manpower  Policy.   I  have  an  article  in 
this  book  on  preparing  young  people  to  take  responsibility  at  jobs. 
I've  forgotten  the  title  of  the  book,  but  it  deals  with  the  adequacy 
of  American  youth  to  perform  the  jobs  that  are  available  to  them. 

Chall:   Which  book  is  that  you're  referring  to? 

Tyler:   Well,  it'll  be  in  Miss  Kolodziey's  bibliography.   It's  a  book  by  Eli 
and  others — he's  the  editor — on  manpower  policies.   But  when  Eisen 
hower  became  president  of  the  United  States  it  was  his  responsibil 
ity,  as  has  become  the  custom  every  ten  years,  to  have  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.   It  first  started  under  the 
presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.   Most  of  the  faculty  at  Columbia 
looked  down  on  Eisenhower  because  he  was  a  general  and  so  he  didn't 
have  any  close  friends  on  the  faculty  except  Eli,  who  was  very  happy 
to  work  with  him.   In  any  event,  because  he  was  comfortable  with  Eli 
he  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  Research  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth.   I  was  a  member  of  that. 

I  remember  when  we  went  in  to  be  sworn  in  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  he 
kept  looking  at  notes  from  Eli  to  tell  him  exactly  what  he  was  to 
do.   Eisenhower  believed  in  it,  I  think,  but  as  a  general  he'd  been 
accustomed  to  somebody  else  doing  the  work.   He  used  to  put  it 
inelegantly,  "When  you're  a  general,  you've  worked  your  ass  off  to 
get  that  high;  you're  not  going  to  work  any  longer."   [laughs] 

Chall:   Did  you  ever  have  any  other  contact  with  Eisenhower  himself,  or  just 
through  the  committee? 

Tyler:   I  was  just  another  person  on  his  staff.   The  first  U.S.  commissioner 
of  education  that  he  appointed  was  a  man  who  was  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Michigan.   He  died  within  six  months  in 
office.   Then  Eisenhower's  attorney  general,  you  know,  was  Herbert 
Brownell,  who  lived  next  door  to  us  when  we  were  children.   He 
persuaded  Sam  Brownell — he  and  I  started  kindergarten  together — to 
be  the  U.S.  commissioner  of  education.   Sam  was  then  a  professor  at 
Yale.   So  Sam  then  brought  me  in  very  quickly,  along  with  Willard 
Olson,  to  design  a  plan  to  get  federal  support  for  educational 
research. 

Chall:   So  you  dealt  mostly,  then,  with  the  staff  rather  than  with  Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

Tyler:   The  only  times  that  I  talked  to  Mr.  Eisenhower,  after  he  became 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  in  connection  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Chall:   What  was  your  special  area  in  this  conference?  Were  you  all  divided 
up  into  separate  committees? 
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Tyler:   Well,  as  you  might  imagine,  in  education.   [laughter]   There  was  one 
on  health,  for  example,  with  children  and  youth.   The  various  ways 
you  could  divide  up  young  children's  problems  and  opportunities,  and 
education  was  one. 

Chall:   Who  else  worked  on  that  with  you? 

Tyler:   Well,  you  see,  this  was  the  research  committee.   We  brought  together 
research  material  to  guide  the  discussions.   The  White  House  con 
ference  was  one  in  which,  prior  to  their  coming  together,  there  is  a 
collection  of  information  or  knowledge  about  the  issues  they're  to 
deal  with.   The  conferees  are  divided  into  subgroups,  one  on  the 
health  of  children,  one  on  education,  one  on  families,  and  so  on. 

Usually  each  state  has  a  committee  which  has  similar  divisions. 
There  will  be  a  group  on  education.   For  example,  the  woman  who 
headed  the  group  on  education,  who  discussed  this  research,  was  a 
woman  who  was  currently  at  that  time  president  of  the  NEA  and  came 
from  Kansas.   And,  correspondingly,  there  was  for  each  of  those, 
somebody  who  chaired  the  discussions.   At  the  time  of  the  conference 
in  Washington,  each  group  met  in  separate  sessions  until  the  plenary 
session  at  the  close.   In  education  there  was  a  group  of  about 
seventy-five  from  the  fifty  states,  or  whatever  the  number  of  states 
were  then,  forty-nine  states,  and  in  each  of  the  other  fields, 
health  of  children,  there  were  about  75.   The  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  recom 
mended  and  followed  through  on  reforms  of  child-labor  laws,  child 
health,  maternal  counseling,  maternal  health,  and  so  on  because 
those  were  the  big  issues  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president. 


The  Long-Term  Effect  of  White  House  Conferences 


Chall:   Do  you  think  that  commissions  like  this — that  the  residue  of  them 
fans  out  and  is  useful? 

Tyler:   My  experience — I  was  also  on  the  planning  committee  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  in  '65,  that  was  under  President 
Johnson — my  experience  with  that  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  kind  of  leadership  assigned  in  the 
particular  state.   In  the  state  of  California,  at  that  time, 
Governor  Brown,  not  Jerry  but  Pat  Brown,  appointed  a  committee.   I 
was  made  head  of  that  committee  to  advise  him  on  educational 
matters.  It  included  people  like  Jack  Peltason,  who's  now  chancellor 
at  Irvine  but  who  was  then  a  professor  of  political  science  at  UCLA, 
I  think.   He  later  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
of  Urbana,  then  back,  finally,  last  year  or  so  to  the  Irvine  campus. 
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Tyler:   But  it  included  a  group  of  people  who  advised  Governor  Brown.   And 
he  got  a  number  of  items  of  legislation  through  in  that  connection 
following  the  material  developed  by  the  discussions  in  the  White 
House  Conference.   But  it's  guided  first  by  the  research — the 
issues;  discussed  at  some  length.   Then  the  discussion  leads  to 
recommendations  and  then  those  go  back  to  the  states  for  those  who 
wish  to  implement  them.   In  some  states  they're  taken  very 
seriously;  in  some  states  they're  not  even  given  any  treatment  that 
enables  any  action  to  be  taken. 

Chall:   But  the  process  is  worth  it,  I'm  sure. 

Tyler:   Those  who  participate  learn  something.   So  I  suppose  it's  worth  it 
in  that  regard,  and  for  the  good  it  does  in  some  states.   Certainly 
the  first  White  House  Conference  had  far-reaching  consequences. 
Because  that  was  the  first  one  held  and  the  president  concerning 
himself  with  child  labor  and  so  on  had  a  tremendous  influence  in 
helping  those  people,  mostly  women,  who  were  behind  child-labor 
laws,  and  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and  maternity.   They  were 
the  ones  who  helped  to  get  the  conference  originally,  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  they  bene fitted. 

I  know  my  aunt  was  one  of  those.   She  graduated  from  Wellesley, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado  and  was  very  active 
in  trying  to  get  child-labor  laws.   Because  she  was  a  Senator's 
daughter  she  had  access  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  they  put 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  on  him  to  really  do  something.   And  they  had 
the  federal  government  behind  them.   They  couldn't  legislate  except 
with  regard  to  interstate  commerce.   Anything,  other  than  interstate 
commerce  was  up  to  the  states. 

Chall:   I  think  we'll  finish  for  today. 

## 
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VI   THE  CENTER  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 
[Interview  7:   October  29,  1985]  ## 

The  Early  Planning  Stages 

Chall:   We're  going  to  talk  about  the  Center,  today.   Mr.  [Arnold]  Thackray 
has  said  in  his  brief  history  that  "the  idea  that  became  the  Center 
took  varied,  shifting  forms  over  the  three  years  that  led  up  to  the 
selection  of  a  site  and  the  first  class  of  fellows."*  But  that  was 
about  a  three-year  progression.   So,  at  what  point  do  you  recall 
making  connection  with  this  whole  Center  project?  Or  rather,  it  was 
just  called  Area  Five  at  the  time. 

Tyler:   When  I  was  at  a  conference  in  St.  Louis  in  1951,  Barney  [Bernard] 
Berelson,  who  had  been  at  Chicago  and  who  had  been  taken  by  Rowan 
Gaither  to  be  the  program  director  for  behavioral  science  [Program 
Area  V],  asked  me,  as  we  were  walking  back  to  the  hotel — he  was  at 
this  conference — whether  I  would  be  willing  to  chair  a  group  of 
people  to  try  to  plan  some  post-doctoral  developments  in  the  social 
sciences.   I  said  I  would. 

He  had  appointed,  or  he  had  at  least  recommended  and  perhaps 
Gaither  appointed,  a  committee  that  included  Robert  Merton  from 
Columbia,  and  Sam  Stouffer  from  Harvard,  a  group  of  well-known 
behavioral  scientists,  and  Ed  Shils  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Thought  at  Chicago.   Ed  and  I  usually  took  the  same  plane  to  the 
meetings.   We  spent  the  weekends,  beginning  with  Saturday  morning 
and  through  to  Sunday  afternoon,  in  New  York  where  the  Ford 
Foundation  then  had  offices,  although  their  main  office  was  still  in 
Pasadena.   We  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  center. 


*Arnold  Thackray,  "CASES:  Notes  Toward  a  History,"  in  Annual  Report 
1984,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  pp.  59- 
71. 
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Tyler:   On  June  tenth,  1952,  Merton  and  I  presented  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Ford  Foundation  board  in  Pasadena,  which  was  then 
chaired  by  Henry  Ford  II.   It  included  his  brother  and  in  addition  a 
variety  of  other  people  whose  names  I  don't  recall.   In  any  event, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  proposal  to  have  such  a 
place  which  also  showed  some  misunderstanding  of  the  social 
sciences.   I  remember  Charlie  Wilson,  the  president  of  General 
Electric,  said,  "Now,  my  daughter  went  to  (l  think  he  said)  Vassar, 
and  she  took  sociology.   Does  that  have  something  to  do  with 
socialism?"   And  I  said,  "No."   The  businessmen  on  that  group  were 
not  very  knowledgeable  about  social  sciences  but  I  tried  to  explain 
that  there  is  a  very  great  need — they  had  recognized  it  in  their 
own  field — for  people  in  mid-life  to  have  a  chance  to  rethink  and  re- 
plan  and  so  on. 

So,  that  afternoon — I  presented  it  in  the  morning  with  Bob 
Merton  adding  points  as  we  went  along — we  had  lunch.   They  took 
Bob — he  wanted  to  see  a  motion  picture  being  directed — so  some 
chauffeur  took  Bob  over  to  Sam  Goldwyn's  place  where  they  produced 
movies.   I  spent  the  afternoon  talking  with  Hutchins  and  others  and 
waiting.   Finally,  after  some  time,  like  three  o'clock,  they 
approved  a  proposal  for  and  the  support  for  one  year  of  planning  and 
five  years  of  operation  which  I  think  was  about  $3.8  million. 

That  was  all.   I  had  no  further  connection  with  it  because  the 
next  stage  was  to  set  up  a  new  non-profit  corporation  to  be  called  a 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  to 
appoint  a  board  of  trustees  for  that,  which  they  did  with  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  as  the  chairman  of  the  board.   Frank  had 
gotten  his  doctorate  with  us  in  psychology  when  I  was  at  Ohio  State 
and  I  knew  him  quite  well.   And  there  was  Paul  Buck,  the  provost  of 
Harvard,  and  Frosty  Hill,  Francis  Hill,  who  was  then  the  provost  of 
Cornell,  Ted  Yntema,  who  had  been  a  professor  of  economics  at  Chicago 
but  was  then  vice-president  for  finance  at  Ford  Motor  [Company]. 
Well,  those  are  illustrations.   We  can  get  a  list  of  the  trustees. 

They  were  appointed  by  Paul  Hoffman,  who  was  still  the  president 
of  the  foundation.   They  had  their  first  meeting  right  after  the 
first  of  the  year  in  1953.   They  took  the  report  that  I  had 
presented,  the  general  design,  and  discussed  it  among  themselves. 
They  set  up  a  sub-committee  on  what  sort  of  a  place  to  have,  and 
another  sub-committee  on  selecting  a  director.   In  May  of  1953  they 
asked  me  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Center.   I  resigned  as  dean  of 
the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  to  take  effect  October  first  of 
1953. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  of  planning,  generously 
loaned  me  space  in  the  estate,  which  is  really  a  large  mansion,  with 
surrounding  grounds,  in  Chicago  which  had  belonged  to  Julius 
Rosenwald,  who  had  done  so  much  in  developing  Sears  Roebuck.   It  was 
located  at  4901  Ellis  and  had  been  given  to  the  university  when  the 
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Tyler:   Rosenwald  Foundation  was  dissolved.   Under  Rosenwald's  will  his 
foundation  was  to  be  dissolved  in  twenty-five  years.   It  was 
dissolved  and  then  they  had  to  give  any  assets  to  a  non-profit 
organization.   They  gave  the  house,  the  mansion,  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  because  it  was  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.   That's 
where  we  worked  during  the  years  of  planning  until  we  finished 
building  the  Center  on  the  Stanford  campus.   I  think  I  moved  out 
here  [to  Palo  Alto]  on  August  First,  1954. 

Chall:   All  right.   Now,  let's  go  back  a  bit.   I  want  to  back  up  a  moment  to 
the  four  names  that  you  gave  me  for  that  initial  committee  that 
Berelson  set  up  to  design  the  plan. 

Tyler:   Then  we  had  a  further  plan,  that  is  a  further  elaboration  of  the 
plan,  which  was  done  on  weekends,  again,  in  New  York,  after  I  was 
appointed  director  to  work  out  the  details  of  things  to  be  done. 

Chall:   Now,  in  that  first  committee  in  '52  you  gave  me  the  names  of  Robert 
Merton,  Samuel  Stouffer,  and  then  I  wasn't  sure  of  another  name 
although  I  think  it  should  be  Harold  Lasswell.   Is  that  correct? 

Tyler:   Harold  Lasswell,  yes. 

Chall:   I  didn't  understand — I  thought  you  had  said  something  else. 

Tyler:   Harold  and  I  are  the  same  age,  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  year, 

both  ministers'  sons. 

Chall:   Is  that  so? 

Tyler:   His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Decatur,  Illinois.   By  the 
way,  at  the  same  time,  Bob  Havighurst's  father  was  a  Methodist 
minister  at  Decatur. 

Chall:   So  you  knew  these  men  well,  then.   Merton,  Lasswell,  and  Stouffer,  I 
take  it. 

Tyler:   Well,  yes.   Lasswell  had  been  a  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
when  I  was,  he  was  a  professor  at  Chicago  before  he  went  to  Yale  as 
a  professor — the  first  one  to  bring  in  a  professor  of  political 
science  into  the  law  school. 

Chall:   Was  this  committee,  did  you  say,  set  up  by  Berelson  basically?  Was 
he  the  one,  do  you  think,  who  picked  out  the  members? 

Tyler:   Since  he  was  the  program  director  and  had  the  most  to  say  about  it, 
I'm  sure  he  made  the  selections. 

Chall:   How  did  it  happen  that  he  went  from  Chicago  to  the  Ford  Foundation? 
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Tyler:   He  was  recommended  by  Hutchins  to  Gaither.   Gaither  was  interested 

in  behavioral  sciences,  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  asked  Hutchins  to 
nominate  somebody.   Hutchins  said,  "You  talk  to  Berelson.   I  think 
he's  the  ideal  person  for  you." 

Chall:   So  a  lot  of  these  appointments  are  through  somebody  knowing  well 
somebody  else. 

Tyler:  All  throughout  life  anything  important —  You  don't  appoint  anybody 
on  paper  credentials,  do  you?  Did  you  see  the  headline  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   It  said,  "In  spite  of  all  the  laws  against  it,  kin  are  usually 

appointed  in  Chinese  positions."  As  Daly  put  in  when  he  was  accused 
of  giving  big  contracts  to  his  son,  "He's  my  son,  isn't  he?" 
[laughter] 

Chall:   That's  good  enough! 

Tyler:   But  aside  from  the  joking  part  of  it,  if  you  depend  on  paper  creden 
tials,  it's  often  the  critical  features  which  have  to  do  with 
character  which  they  do  not  reveal,  and  you  find  yourself  making  a 
big  mistake.   So  it's  very  important  either  to  have  a  trial  period 
to  discover  those  subtleties,  or  else  to  get  people  through  connec 
tions  that  you  know  and  can  depend  on  their  understanding  the  person 
more  fully  than  any  paper  credentials  could  show. 

Chall:   This  committee  report  that  you,  Lasswell,  Merton,  and  Stouffer 
prepared  for  the  Ford  Foundation,  setting  up  the  idea  of  this 
Center —  Dr.  Thackray  claims  that  it  was  a  unanimous  report.   How 
did  you  work  it  out  so  that  it  was  unanimous  since  some  of  these 
people,  I  noted,  had  connections  with  [Paul]  Lazarsfeld  and  there 
would  have  been  some  differences  of  opinion,  don't  you  think? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  point  where  the  Lazarsfeld  thing  came  in  was  when  we 

worked  out  the  details.   He  wanted  to  distinguish  senior  fellows 
and  junior  fellows.   I  think  there  was  some  mention  of  junior  and 
senior  fellows  in  our  initial  report. 

Chall:   Yes,  there  was. 

Tyler:   The  initial  report  did  not  get  into  the  issue  that  caused  Lazarsfeld 
to  appeal  to  Frank  Stanton.  You  see,  when  Frank  got  his  doctorate 
in  1935,  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression,  he  was  recommended  for  a 
job  with  a  study  project,  some  studies  being  made  at  Princeton 
called  the  Radio  Studies.   These  were  studies  of  the  influence  of 
radio  programming  being  done  by  a  sociologist  who  had  just 
immigrated  from  Vienna,  Paul  Lazarsfeld.   So  he  worked  for  Paul 
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Tyler:  Lazarsfeld  in  those  studies  and  had  great  respect  for  him,  as  I  did, 
too.  So  when  Paul  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  at  the  Center  without 
having  any  junior  fellows  to  work  with,  he  appealed  to  Frank. 

Frank  talked  to  me.   I  said,  "Sure,  let's  try  it  out.   It's 
something  that's  worth  trying,  but  I  think  that  in  general  you'll 
not  find  the  kind  of  relationship  you  want."   In  any  event,  that 
first  year  we  appointed  two  fellows,  who  were  juniors,  who'd  gotten 
their  doctorates  with  Lazarsfeld.   He  felt  rather  sure  they  would 
want  to  work  with  him,  but  they  didn't.   After  a  while  he  came 
around  and  said,  "I  guess  you're  right."  When  people  reach  that 
stage  they  want  to  feel  they're  on  their  own  and  have  a  chance  to 
think  things  through. 

Chall:   I  see,  but  you  were  willing  to  try  out  this  plan? 

Tyler:   Yes.   If  the  thing  seems  to  have  any  likelihood  of  success  you  want 
to  see  whether  it's  true  or  not. 

Chall:   Was  it  something  that  you  believed  was  a  good  idea,  or  was  it  one 
that  you  were  willing  to  try  out  because  of  Lazarsfeld? 

Tyler:   I  didn't  think  it  would  work  but,  after  all,  no  one's  omniscient. 
You  might  as  well  try  it  and  see. 

Chall:   I  see.   Was  Clark  Kerr  on  that  original  board? 

Tyler:   Yes.   It  was  in  his  home  in  El  Cerrito  and  in  the  breakfast  room, 

one  Sunday  morning,  that  we  got  the  idea  of  the  new  buildings.   Have 
I  told  you  that? 

Chall:   Yes,  you  have  but  not  on  tape.   But  before  we  get  into  that  I  wanted 
to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  that  first  year  of  planning  in 
Chicago. 

Tyler:   That's  when  I  selected  Jane  to  go  with  me  from  the  board  of 
examinations  and  Preston  from  the  dean's  office. 


Chall:   You  were  taking  some  rather  important  people  away  from  the  school, 
[laughs]   Again,  these  are  people  you  knew  well  over  a  period  of 
time  and  trusted. 

Tyler:   Then  we  appointed  a  secretary,  a  very  promising  young  woman  who  had 
just  graduated,  I  think,  from  Northwestern,  named  Jo  Sundeen,  a 
Swedish  family.   Her  father  was  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Moline  newspaper.   Do  you  know  there's  an  area  in  Illinois  called 
the  Quad  Cities,  Rock  Island  and  Moline  on  the  Illinois  side,  and 
Davenport  and  Bettendorf  or  something  like  that  on  the  Iowa  side. 
Her  father  was  an  editor  there. 
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Tyler:   So  she  came  out  to  the  Center  and  was  an  excellent  secretary,  but 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  fellows  in  the  first  year  and  then 
married  him.   Then  he  died  about  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the 
University  of  Texas.   When  I  go  to  Austin  I  often  see  her.   She 
lives  there  and  has  two  children  I  think.   But  that's  what  happened. 

The  next  secretary  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow  from  Turkey. 
He's  now  a  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  she's  there. 

Chall:   I  guess  that  can  happen  when — 

Tyler:   Secretaries  are  young  and  unmarried.   They're  likely  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  excitement  of  the  Center  especially  when  they're  away  from 
home. 

Chall:   Did  that  prompt  you  eventually  to  hire  married  secretaries  so  that 
you  would  keep  them? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  hired  one  married  secretary,  Dorothy  Riffle,  but  then  she 
had  been  divorced  and  she  got  married  again  and  left. 


Searching  for  the  Site 

Chall:   Well,  that's  the  way  it  goes.   In  your  planning,  during  that  year 
when  you  were  in  Chicago,  what  were  some  of  your  concerns?  Were 
you  working  with  your  board  in  order  to  come  up  with  a  decision 
about  where  to  place  the  Center  and  how  many  persons  to  hire? 

Tyler:   The  board  had  a  sub-committee  and  they,  I  think  with  two  members, 

went  with  me,  and  sometimes  Preston,  looking  at  these  places.   There 
were  only  five  places  in  the  United  States — other  than  Washington, 
D.C. — that  had,  at  that  time,  the  extensive  library  facilities  in 
the  social  sciences  we  thought  necessary.   And  with  McCarthyism 
rampant  at  that  time,  we  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  go  to  Washington. 
In  any  event,  it's  a  bad  place  for  any  intellectual  activity. 

Those  five  places  were  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  the  Bay  Area,  and  we  systematically  looked  at  all  of  them. 

Harvard  agreed  to  give  us — I  think  to  give  it  to  us  because  it 
was  too  far  away  from  them — but  it  was  in  Wellesley,  the  Cameron 
Forbes  estate.   He  had  been  the  governor  general  of  the  Philippines 
under  President  Taft.   [laughs]   We  went  up  to  see  it  on  a  Sunday. 
It  was  an  ornate  type  of  residence,  not  very  well  suited.   There's  a 
bathroom  on  the  third  flood  with  five — did  I  ever  tell  you? — five 
baths  placed  like  lotus  petals.  We  said  to  the  caretaker,  "What's 
this  all  about?"  Well,  he  said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Forbes  got  old.   He 
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Tyler:   couldn't  do  much  with  sex  but  he  liked  it.   He  would  get  chorus 

girls  up  from  New  York  on  Saturday  night,  then  Sunday  he  would  like 
to  watch  them  bathing  in  those  baths."   [laughs] 

Chall:   Mercy  me!   [laughs] 

Tyler:   Then  we  looked  in  Westchester  County,  two  places  there.   But  we 
would  have  had  to  buy  them  and  they  were  quite  expensive.   In 
Philadelphia,  we  could  have  had  the  Campbell  Soup  Estate,  which  later 
was  given  to  a  Catholic  women's  college.   But  when  the  sub-committee 
of  the  board  went  down  to  look  at  it,  it  was  a  summer  day  and  a 
hundred  and  some  degrees  and  ^o  humid.   They  said,  "Nobody  would 
want  to  work  here  in  the  summertime."  So  they  marked  that  one  out 
unless,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  we  had  to  go  to  someplace  like 
that. 

In  Chicago  we  could  have  had  the  estate  of  [Albert]  Lasker. 
Lasker  married  a  second  time  to  Mary  Lasker,  who  was  a  well-known 
social  service  person  and  moved  to  New  York.   He  gave  the  estate  to 
the  University  of  Chicago.   But  it  was  out  beyond  Lake  Forest  and 
that  would  be  too  far  for  the  most  effective  use  of  libraries. 

So  the  Bay  Area  seemed  right.   We  started  on  the  side  of 
Berkeley.   We  could  have  had  the — what  is  it?   The  state  school  for 
the  blind,  or  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  there? 

Chall:   Yes,  they're  side  by  side. 

Tyler:   In  any  event,  that  didn't  offer  very  good  possibilities  for  the  kind 
of  arrangement  we  wanted.   I  don't  recall  looking  at  anything  more 
on  that  side.   But  the  most  promising  seemed  to  be  Hillsborough,  in 
San  Mateo  County,  were  there  was  an  accumulation  of  wealthy  persons, 
including  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  turned  out  to  be  our  nemesis. 

We  found  first  one  of  the  Crocker  estates  and  Mrs.  Russell,  the 
heir,  showed  me  through  it.   It  seemed  just  right  so  she  said,  "I'll 
sell  it  to  you,"  for  a  minor  amount.   She  said,  "We've  got  some  old 
Napoleon  brandy  here  that's  been  in  this  house  for  sixty  years  and 
I'll  open  it  for  you.   This  will  be  the  great  occasion."  It  was 
vinegar. 

Chall:   Oh! 

Tyler:   That  was  the  first  sign  of  what  was  going  to  happen  because  when  I 
got  back  to  Chicago  and  got  word  from  her,  she  said,  "I  forgot  that 
I'd  given  an  option  on  this  to  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  and  they 
just  exercised  the  option.   I  can't  sell  it." 
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Tyler: 


Chall: 


So  then  we  looked  at  the  Templeton  Crocker  estate,  younger  brother 
of  William.   It  was  pretty  good;  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  William 
Crocker  estate,  which  is  now  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  if  you  want 
to  look  at  it.   That  seemed  okay,  so  we  decided — the  board  came  out, 
went  through  the  building  and  agreed  to  purchase  it. 

All  we  had  to  get  was  a  zoning  variance,  which  our  attorney  said 
would  be  easy  because  there  was  not  anything  that  would  be  des 
cribed  as  a  nuisance.   But  when  we  went  to  the  council,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  there  and  he  said,  "Social  sciences,  behavioral 
scientists,  they're  communists,  you  know.   If  you  let  them  in  we're 
going  to  be  a  hot  bed  of  communism."   They  wouldn't  give  us  a  zoning 
variance,  so  Hillsborough  went  out. 

At  that  point  we  thought  we  might  have  to  go  back  to  Philadel 
phia  because  except  for  the  climate  the  estate  looked  very  adequate 
for  our  purposes.   Swarthmore,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Haver ford,  all  had  agreed  to  combine  to  provide  library 
facilities  and  other  things.   They've  got  a  union  library  catalog 
there.   In  any  event,  at  that  point,  Jack  Hilgard,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  dean  of  the  graduate  school  at  Stanford,  a  professor 
of  psychology,  said,  "I've  talked  to  Wally  Sterling  and  he  is 
willing  to  let  you  use  the  Lathrop  estate."  Well,  Mr.  Lathrop  was 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Stanford.   Mrs.  Stanford — her  name  was  Lathrop- 
Stanford.   The  estate  up  there,  we  looked  at  it,  and  took  Bill 
Wurster,  the  dean  of  architecture  at  Berkeley,  with  us. 

He  said,  "Gosh,  this  is  terrible,  a  hard  thing  to  adapt,  but  we 
could  do  it.   We  have  the  specifications,  number  studies,  and  other 
things."  So  I  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  board.   They  had  to  have  it 
on  Sunday  because  everybody  was  busy.   The  Kerrs  invited  them  to 
have  the  meeting  at  Sunday  breakfast  and  Mrs.  Kerr  provided  the 
breakfast.   We  were  in  the  breakfast  room  there,  looking  out  over 
the  bay,  and  Wurster  reported  that  it  could  be  done. 

He  spread  his  papers  out.   "But  it  will  cost  $260,000.   And 
just  for  a  bit  more" — I  believe  it  was  less  than  $400,000 — "this  is 
what  you  could  build."  And  on  a  doily  he  designed  what  is  the 
Center.   That's  how  the  Center  came  to  be  what  it  is.   [laughs] 
Bill  Wurster  sold  them  an  excellent  design  and  it  worked  out 
beautifully  but  it  was  all  on  a  doily. 

Frank  Stanton's  father  was  a  manual  training  teacher  at  Dayton 
and  Frank  always  had  great  interest  in  doing  things  himself.   It 
just  hit  him  right,  "Fine." 

By  that  time  you  had  determined,  then,  how  you  would — 


Tyler:   We'd  already  begun  to  select  fellows  and  so  on. 
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Chall:   Yes,  but  in  order  to  plan  this  building,  the  architecture,  and  even 
to  make  decisions  as  you  looked  around  the  country,  you  had  already 
then  decided  that  each  fellow  would  have  a  room  of  approximately  a 
certain  size  and  be  in  there  by  himself.   That  there  would  be  no 
differences  between  a  junior  room  and  a  senior  room.   Was  that  a 
difficult  proposition  to  come  up  with? 

Tyler:   Why? 

Chall:   Well,  I  just  wondered.   Initially,  you  were  thinking  about  seniors 
and  juniors.   Would  anybody  have  wanted  a  different  size  room  or 
different  kinds  of  accommodation? 

Tyler:   Well,  [laughs]  what  they  might  have  wanted  I  don't  know,  but  it 

seems  so  obvious  that  we  were  going  to  have  this  devoted  to 

scholarship.   We  weren't  going  to  be  playing  around  with  politics 
and  status. 

Chall:   That's  very  obvious  now,  but  was  it  obvious  to  all  the  members  of 
your  committees,  your  advisory  committees  and  the  board? 

Tyler:   Oh,  I  think  so. 

Chall:   There  wasn't  anything  you  had  to  work  out,  I  mean,  you  had  to  argue 
for? 


Tyler; 
Chall; 
Tyler; 


Chall; 

Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler; 


Oh ,  no . 

You  had  already  decided  on  fifty  scholars? 

No,  we  started  with  thirty-six.   Then,  the  first  year,  the  program 
was  so  popular  and  we  found  it  to  be  so  successful  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rowan  Gaither  we  asked  for  money  to  expand  it  to 
fifty.   That  is  when  we  built  the  additional — you  know,  that  group 
of  studies  that  are  down  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  that  was 
all  built  the  second  year. 

Initially  it  had  been  thought  that  some  of  the  fellows  would  stay 
longer  than  one  year,  maybe  two  to  five  years,  and  others  might  stay 
from  six  months  to  a  year.   How  did  that  evolve? 

Did  that  ever  appear  in  any  of  our  reports? 


I  haven't  seen  the  reports. 
Mr.  Thackray. 


I've  just  read  the  initial  material  of 


Whatever  the  Ford  Foundation  may  internally  have  planned,  didn't 
make  much  difference.   In  fact  I  didn't  even  know  that,  because 
having  studied  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  and  all 
the  things  that  developed  when  you  have  people  there  permanently,  we 
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Tyler:   were  all  for  one  year  with  the  possibility,  if  we  could  do  so  now 
and  then,  to  have  them  come  back  for  another  year  but  never  longer 
than  a  year  at  a  time. 


Ralph  Tyler  Directs  the  Center,  1953-1967 


Chall:   Why  do  you  think  you  were  picked  to  be  the  director  of  the  Center? 

Tyler:   I  think  I  was  picked  to  do  that  because  Berelson — I  had  appointed 
Berelson,  brought  him  to  Chicago — thought  I  was  a  good  adminis 
trator,  I  assume.   What  would  you  think? 

Chall:   I  would  think  that  might  be  correct.   You  also  had  a  reputation  for 
dealing  with  the  social  sciences  over  a  very  broad  range.   What  made 
you  decide  to  take  it  and  leave  what  you'd  been  doing? 

Tyler:   Because  I  thought  it  was  a  real  opportunity  to  develop  something 
new.   Hutchins  had  by  this  time  left  the  university  and  I  didn't 
have  the  same  kind  of  support,  with  enthusiasm  for  new  things.   As  I 
say,  I  think,  with  all  due  regard  for  Larry  Kimpton,  he  was  lazy. 
He  didn't  like  to  have  difficult  problems;  he  liked  to  have  things 
run  smoothly  and  not  require  much  thought.   He  disliked  controversy, 
and  trying  to  change  things  to  make  them  better  usually  involved 
argument. 

Chall:   So  this  was  an  opportunity  for  change? 

Tyler:   I  think  society's  going  to  be  improved  by  efforts,  not  by  lying  back 
and  letting  things  happen. 

Chall:   It  was  the  challenge,  then,  and  not  the  salary. 

II 

Tyler:   Let's  see,  my  salary  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  think,  was 
$15,000.   My  salary  at  the  Center  was  $25,000  and  I  think  Bill 
Benton  offered  me  about  $50,000  to  be  president  of  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  which  was  a  tremendous  amount,  but  that  isn't  want  I 
wanted  to  do. 

Chall:   Was  the  board  initially  picked  to  represent  certain  universities  or 
certain  fields  of  study? 
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The  First  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Expectations 
for  the  Center 


Tyler:   Well,  they  were  appointed  by  the  foundation  and  specifically  by  Paul 
Hoffman,  but  I  suppose  they  were  primarily  nominations  by  Rowan 
Gaither  since  it  was  his  division.   I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  yes,  they  wanted  to  get —  For  example,  they  wanted 
Harvard.   They  tried  to  get  Conant,  but  Conant  was  busy  and  he 
suggested  his  provost,  Paul  Buck. 

You  see,  Rowan  Gaither,  during  the  Depression,  had  been  the 
attorney  for  one  of  the  big  Roosevelt  agencies  and  one  of  his  right- 
hand  men  was  Francis  Hill,  who  had  been  an  agricultural  economist 
there.   So  I'm  sure  that  he  was  appointed  not  just  because  he  was 
provost  at  Cornell  but  because  he  was  an  old  friend,  had  worked  with 
him,  and  he  had  confidence  in  him. 

I  think  he  appointed  Ted  Yntema  because  of  the  desire  to  keep 
the  Ford  family  supportive  and  Ted  was  the  vice-president  for 
finance  of  Ford  Motor  Company.   He  resigned,  however,  before  we 
moved  out  to  California,  when  it  was  suggested  that  he,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ford  company,  could  not  work  with  a  Ford  Foundation  entity 
because  it  would  be  viewed  as  a  potential  conflict  of  interest. 

Chall:   I  see.   Here  are  the  names  of  the  past  members  of  the  board.   Some 

of  them  have  been  on  for  such  a  long  time  but  I  don't  know  that  they 
represented  your  years,  or  the  first  years  at  any  rate.* 

Tyler:   Well,  there  was  Buck,  and  Hill,  Kerr.   That's  three.   [Robert] 
Sears — that's  four.   Sears  was  at  Stanford.   You  see,  that  got 
another  important  institution  into  it.   Frank  Stanton  was  five.  Alan 
Waterman,  who  was  then  director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
is  six. 

Chall:  I  think  maybe  that  was  all. 

Tyler:  Yntema  is  mentioned  here. 

Chall:  Is  he?  How  is  it  spelled? 

Tyler:  The  last  one. 


*Annual  Report  1984,  p.  4. 
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Chall:   Oh,  right,  very  good.   I  didn't  see  the  name  because  I  couldn't 
pronounce  it.   There  were  six  then,  originally.   Is  that  right? 
Now,  the  only  so-called  businessman  aside  from  Yntema  would  be  Frank 
Stanton. 


Tyler:   On  the  first  board.   Then  as  we  began  to  rotate,  Donald  Cook  came 
on,  the  president  of  American  Electric  Power. 

Chall:   Was  it  mainly  set  up,  however,  to  be  representative  of  social 

sciences?  What  were  the  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  board?   I'm 
sure  there  were  various  expectations  for  the  Center.   How  were  they 
resolved? 

Tyler:   Since  it  was  new  I  think  they  must  have  had  a  variety  of  expecta 
tions. 

Chall:   I  would  think  so. 

Tyler:   I  think  some  thought  that  out  of  it  would  come  breakthroughs  in 

research.   I  thought  it  would  energize  and  broaden  and  deepen  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  persons  coming.   I  looked  at  it 
primarily  in  that  sense  because  it  was  originally  called,  you  know, 
a  training  center.   Training  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  most 
peoples'  notions  of  training,  but  it  was  helping  them  acquire  new 
perspectives,  new  energy,  new  visions  of  what  they  could  do.   That 
was  my  hope. 

Chall:   That  was  your  hope,  but  it  was  not — 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  know.  You  see,  people  never  having  had  it,  you  don't 
know  what  they  might  think  it  would  be. 

Chall:   But  Lazarsfeld  really  had  in  mind  the  training  in  terms  of — like  an 
apprenticeship. 

Tyler:   He  thought  it  was  for  training  younger  people  rather  than  everybody 
training  in  the  sense  of  getting  new  ideas  and  educating  themselves. 
And  I  think  that's  a  fundamental  difference  between  his  autocratic 
or  aristocratic  origin  and  my  democratic  one.   Most  people  in  Europe 
find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  institution  where  people 
run  themselves. 

Chall:  Yes.  It  did  turn  out  to  be  what  they  call  an  egalitarian  center  but 
that  took  a  while,  I  guess,  to  achieve.  The  egalitarian  climate  was 
not  totally  anticipated  at  the  very  beginning. 
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Selecting  the  Fellows 


Tyler: 


Chall; 
Tyler: 


Chall; 
Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


As  it  turned  out,  the  fellows  discovered  that  it  was  a  very  helpful 
experience  for  them  even  though  they  had  been  selected  because  they 
were  already  widely-recognized  as  competent.   It  was  not  an  effort 
to  help  young  people  become  competent.   If  it  had  been,  there  would 
have  been  much  effort  to  get  out  publications  and  so  on  to  bring 
attention  to  themselves,  but  they  didn't  have  to  do  that. 

That  was  not  a  requirement  at  all  in  your  selecting  them? 

One  of  the  things  that  I  promised  them  when  they  came,  and  I  always 
kept  to  it,  was  that  there  would  never  be  an  evaluation  of  what  they 
did  at  the  Center  as  individuals.   So  that  they  were  free  to  do  what 
they  felt  was  best  without  worrying  what  other  people  would  think 
about  it.   When  people  have  written  me  for  a  recommendation  for 
somebody  who  was  at  the  Center  I  simply  say,  "We  do  not  make  evalua 
tions  of  their  work  there  but  they  were  selected  by  panels  who  were 
asked  to  identify  the  people  within  the  top  5  or  10  percent  of  their 
profession."  That's  the  evaluation  that  was  made  before  they  came. 

Who  were  the  panels  and  how  were  they  selected? 

They  were  usually  selected  by  people  within  that  field  to  say  who 
the  outstanding  people  are  who  have  good  judgment.   So  there's  a 
panel  in  each  of  the  major  areas:   anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  and  so  on.   When  I  was  director  we  had  seven 
members  to  a  panel  and  every  year  one  turned  over.   So  they  served 
for  seven  years  and  got  to  know  each  other  yet  younger  people  were 
coming  on,  but  gradually.   In  any  case,  you  had  some  kind  of  common 
standard  in  their  discussions  about  persons. 

Generally  the  panels  worked  out  well,  their  choices  were — ? 

They  seemed  to.   I've  had  no  complaints  about  the  selections.   Some 
people  may  have  complained  they  should  have  been  selected  but  no 
complaint  about  those  that  were  selected  as  being  outstanding.   In 
fact,  I  think  that's  unusual.   Have  you  ever  heard  of  anybody  saying 
somebody  at  the  Center  wasn't  a  very  good  person? 

No.   I  talked  to  somebody  who  felt  that  they  weren't  all  of  the 
highest  quality,  that  they  vary. 

Well,  there  are  different  standards  of  highest  quality  but  they  were 
very  good  people.   I  think  no  one  has  ever  questioned  that. 
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Chall:   I  haven't  ever  seen  a  total  list  of  all  the  fellows  but  in  Nelson 

Polsby's  article  he  talks  about  a  man  from  Oregon.*   I  think  he  was 
either  a  mayor  or  maybe  a  state  legislator.   How  would  that  have 
come  about? 

Tyler:   The  man  from  Oregon  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.   He 
had  previously  been  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Chall:   I  see.   So  that  to  be  a  fellow  you  really  were  expected  to  have  some 
kind  of  university  connection. 

Tyler:   No,  not  necessarily  but  you  had  to  be  judged  as  competent  in  the 

study  of  human  behavior.   Arthur  Koestler  would  be  a  good  example. 

Chall:   Dr.  Thackray  quotes  Bernard  Berelson  as  saying  that  when  he  looked 
back  on  the  development  of  the  Center  that  "Chicago  won  the  first 
bat tie... but  Harvard  won  the  war."**   Have  you  any  idea  what  that 
means? 

Tyler:  What  does  that  mean? 

Chall:  I'm  asking  you. 

Tyler:  I  don't  know. 

Chall:  I  thought  maybe  you  would  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  it. 

Tyler:  I  can't  imagine  what  that  could  mean. 

Chall:   I  can't  either.   It  puzzled  me.   Maybe  I'll  have  to  ask  somebody 
else.   I  realize  that  Chicago  was  your  base.   You  were  picked,  of 
course,  from  Chicago,  you  brought  people  with  you  from  Chicago. 

Tyler:   And,  of  course,  Berelson  was  from  Chicago. 

Chall:   Yes.  And  you  brought  a  style  of  administration  with  you  from 
Chicago.   But  I  don't  know  what  the  reference  to  Harvard  means. 

Tyler:   The  next  director  was  Meredith  Wilson,  who  had  been  an  associate  dean 
of  social  science  at  Chicago,  although  he  himself  got  his  doctorate 
in  history  at  Berkeley  and  was  a  Rhodes  scholar.   He  came  out  of  the 


*Nelson  Polsby,  "Tanks  But  No  Tanks,"  Public  Opinion,  April/May 
1983,  p.  15. 

**Thackray,  Annual  Report,  1984,  p.  70. 
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Tyler:   Mormon  tradition.   His  father  had  two  wives  and  so  on.   But  his 

own — I  would  say  and  you  can  ask  Preston — his  style  of  administra 
tion  was  very  similar  to  mine.   We  all  had  been  trained  by  Hutchins, 
in  effect. 

Chall:   What  does  that  mean,  to  have  been  trained  by  Hutchins? 

Tyler:   Namely,  that  we  looked  for  purpose  rather  than  personalities.   Tried 
to  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  mission  rather  than  be  guided  by  minor 
matters. 

The  third  director,  Gardner  Lindzey,  is  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard, 
but  I  don't  know  enough  about  his  administration  to  know  how  it 
operates. 


Vision  and  Administration  as  Director 


Chall:  Maybe  that's  the  meaning  of  it.  I'll  have  to  find  out.  When  I  was 
planning  this  interview  yesterday — how  we  were  going  to  discuss  the 
subject,  I  looked  into  your  book.* 

Tyler:   Which  one? 

Chall:   The  one  you  had  written  for  education  students  at  the  university, 
wherein  you  explained  on  the  first  page  the  Tyler  rationale.   I 
thought  you  had  applied  it  to  the  methods  that  you  used  in  devel 
oping  the  Center.   I  just  thought  I'd  review  it  with  you  and  we 
could  talk  about  it  in  those  terms  if  you  wished  to. 

To  put  it  in  terms  of  the  Center  you  might  have  asked:   what 
educational  purposes  should  the  Center  seek  to  attain?  What  educa 
tional  experiences  can  be  provided  that  are  likely  to  attain  these 
purposes?   How  can  these  educational  experiences  be  effectively 
organized,  and  how  can  we  determine  whether  these  purposes  are  being 
attained? 

Tyler:   Yes,  it  was  designed  to  be  appropriate  for  all  kinds  of  efforts  in 
education,  whether  they  be  short  term  or  long  term.   Yes,  I  would 
say  that's  the  way  I  think  about  the  Center,  continually  concerned 
with  purpose  and  then  with  ways  that  that  purpose  can  be  achieved, 
and  then  realizing  that  education  is  slow;  it  doesn't  happen  over 
night.   What  kind  of  organization  is  needed  to  keep  it  going  and 
how  are  we  going  to  tell  whether  our  purposes  have  been  achieved? 


*Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  p.  1. 
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The  Staff  and  the  Fellows 


Chall:   Well,  then,  let's  start  with  your  style  as  director,  how  you 

developed  the  methods  of  working  with  your  staff;  how  you  organized 
to  attain  the  purposes  that  you  had  in  mind.   We'll  start,  then, 
with  the  staff.   You  brought  Preston  Cutler  and  Jane  Kielsmeier  out 
with  you.   Then  you  had  to  hire  somebody  to  take  care  of  the  dining 
room,  the  housing.   Did  you  find  that  person  or  persons  here? 

Tyler:   You  mean  Bill  Wurster? 

Chall:   Well,  Bill  Wurster  was  here  to  design  the  buildings. 

Tyler:   Well,  he  was  the  one  who  was  assigned  to  the  job  by  Clark  Kerr  to 
help  in  looking  at  estates  and  seeing  what  would  be  required  in 
redesigning  them.   That's  how  he  got  into  it. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  then  he  did  the  work. 

Tyler:   Rowan  Gaither  assigned  a  man  who  later  became  director  of  planning 
at  Stanford,  Harry  Sanders,  to  go  with  me  because  he  was  an  archi 
tect.   A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  architecture.   So 
he  went  with  me  on  all  the  visits  we  made  to  these  various  places. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  consulting  architect.   Then,  after  the  Center 
came  here,  he  got  to  be  known  at  Stanford  and  became  director  of 
planning  for  Stanford  until  he  retired. 

Chall:   When  you  were  organizing  here,  was  it  planned  that  the  fellows  would 
have  their  lunch  in  a  common  dining  room,  free  of  charge? 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   Having  discovered  at  Chicago  how  important  faculty  clubs 
are  in  getting  integration  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  be  set 
up  in  ways  which  prevent  you  from  just  lunching  together  only  with 
your  own  fellows,  your  own  people,  I  felt  this  was  basic.   Because 
at  Chicago,  the  Quadrangle  Club  was  one  of  the  main  ways  by  which 
you  got  a  great  deal  of  cross-disciplinary  understanding.   So  that 
was  very  basic. 

Very  early,  when  we  were  getting  the  buildings  built,  I  ran 
into,  at  some  party,  Mrs.  Packard,  David  Packard.   I  said,  "I'm 
trying  to  find  a  cook  who  would  be  a  pleasant  person  to  guide  the 
dining  room  and  would  be  an  excellent  cook  so  people  will  want  to  go 
there."  She  said,  "I've  got  just  the  person  you  need  because  we're 
giving  up  our  big  house.   The  children  are  grown  and  I  have  to  find 
a  place  for  her."  So  that's  how  I  got  Johnnie  May,  and  now  her 
niece  is  my  housekeeper.   However,  the  lunches  were  not  free,  but 
they  were  modestly  priced. 

Chall:   Did  you  need  a  librarian  right  away? 
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Tyler; 


Chall; 


Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall; 


Tyler; 


Yes,  because,  although  we  couldn't  build  a  library  of  any  size,  we 
needed  somebody  familiar  with  the  library  resources,  especially  at 
the  University  of  California  and  at  Stanford.   We  got  Ivan  Johnson, 
I  believe,  as  the  first  librarian.   He  was  recommended,  I  believe, 
by  the  Stanford  librarian. 

So  it  was  his  job  to  find  and  borrow  the  books  and  journals 
the  fellows  needed.  A  few  such  volumes  were  purchased  when  that 
seemed  appropriate.   Actually,  the  largest  part  of  the  collection  is 
called  the  Tyler  Collection — which  consists  of  books  written  by  and 
donated  by  former  fellows,  based  on  their  work  there. 

Well,  that  indicates  something  of  the  impact  of  the  Center. 
I  see. 

How  did  you  develop  your  administrative  style  here  at  the 
Center  with  Preston  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Kielsmeier?   Were  you  away  a 
good  part  of  the  time  as  you  always  had  been  at  Chicago? 

I  would  think  that  I  was  away  at  least  two  or  three  days  a  week. 

But  in  the  first  several  years  did  you  have  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  administrative  organization  to  make  sure  everything 
functioned  well? 

Well,  whenever  I'm  at  a  place  where  I'm  responsible  I  spend  my  time 
not  sitting  in  the  office  but  going  around  and  talking  to  people  and 
finding  out  what  needs  to  be  done  and  arranging  for  that  sort  of 
thing.   So  that  we  always  had — I've  forgotten  how  often  it  took 
place — we  always  had  a  fellows'  meeting.   And  we  had  a  fellows' 
committee,  you  know,  to  serve,  to  be  continually  responsible  for  any 
criticism,  or  need,  or  other  things  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  our 
attention.   So  that  the  fellows  in  their  first  week  elect  a  fellows' 
committee — I've  forgotten  the  number,  three,  four,  five.   The 
fellows'  committee  meet  weekly  at  lunch  with  the  director. 

I  was  always  present  except  when  taking  a  trip  like  the  three 
weeks,  thirty  days,  I  spent  leading  a  group  of  behavioral  scientists 
in  Russia  right  after  Khrushchev  came  into  power.   But  the  need — it 
seems  second  nature,  I've  never  thought  of  it  as  unusual — the  need 
to  have  continuous  communication  to  be  sure  that  any  problems  are 
identified  early  and  something  is  done  about  them,  is  so  necessary  a 
part  of  administration.   I've  never  thought  of  that  as  an  unusual 
arrangement. 

Were  there  concerns  this  first  year  about  what  the  fellows  should 
be  accomplishing  and  what  you  would  expect? 

They  were  reporting.   Is  [Herbert]  McCloskey  still  on  the  faculty  at 
Berkeley?   In  political  science? 
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Chall:   Yes,  I  think  he  is. 

Tyler:   He  came  from  Minnesota  to  the  Center  and  he  is  reported  to  have 

said,  "I  just  couldn't  believe  Tyler  saying  that  you  didn't  have  any 
responsibilities  so  I  kept  waiting  for  the  joker.   I  kept  waiting." 
[laughter]   It  never  came. 

Chall:   I  noticed  that  there 're  quite  a  number  of  seminars  listed  in  this 
last  annual  report  of  Dr.  Lindzey's  where  the  fellows  get  together 
on  a  regular  basis  for  discussions. 

Tyler:   They  can  do  anything  they  want  to. 
Chall:   Yes.   Did  they  set  up  the  seminars? 

Tyler:   They  would  have  to.   The  administration  has  nothing  for  them  except 
to  help  them. 

Chall:   I  see.   Now,  it's  claimed  that  in  the  Center  they  are  given  much 
support,  that  there's  such  a  warm  and  supportive  atmosphere  and 
climate  at  the  Center,  that  is  quite  unique  among  centers.   People 
have  told  me  that  who've  been  at  other  centers.   How  did  that  come 
about?  How  did  you  influence  that? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  were  going  to  give  them  a  chance  to  be  free  to  do  the 

things  they  wanted  to  do,  what  they've  got  to  do.   I  can  go  back  to 
all  my  administrative  experience.   I've  always  learned  that  deans  or 
administrators  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  most  valuable 
asset,  their  faculty,  have  a  chance  to  do  the  things  that  they  are 
prepared  to  do  and  find  out  what's  necessary  and  help  them  get  it. 
Find  money,  find  other  resources.   Does  that  seem  strange? 

Chall:   Well,  to  many  of  the  fellows  who  came  to  your  Center  it  seemed 
unusual  that  you  had  this  approach,  one  they  still,  apparently, 
don't  find  in  their  institutions  or  they  don't  find  in  other  so- 
called  think  tanks. 

Tyler:   I'm  afraid  that  too  many  deans  view  themselves  as  professors  who 
have  been  given  a  little  status.   They  don't  think  of  it  as  a 
different  responsibility.   Their  job  is  different  from  being  a 
professor. 

Chall:   But  your  so-called  "hands-off"  ideology  is  one  that's  recognized  as 
something  different. 

Tyler:   Hands-off  of  directing  them  but  hands-on  in  helping  them. 

Chall:   Right.   Some  of  the  fellows  have  said  that  when  they  come  to  the 
Center  and  they  actually  can  go  into  their  rooms  and  work  without 
distractions  that  that  in  itself  can  be  disorienting.   Was  there 
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Chall:   ever  a  time  when  you  found  Chat  some  of  the  fellows  absolutely 

couldn't  take  the  Center  climate  or  there  were  other  problems  and 
they  had  to  be  asked  to  leave  or  to  be  counseled  in  any  way? 

Tyler:   I  was  thinking —  You  might  ask  Preston.   I  believe  at  one  point,  in 
the  first  or  second  year,  there  was  a  man  who  said  he  just  couldn't 
take  that  and  wanted  to  go  back.   He  was  accustomed  to  more 
direction.   And,  of  course,  we  had  unusual  fellows  at  what  time 
they'd  work.   There's  usually  a  mention  of  the  man  who  came  from 
Columbia  who  only  worked  at  night.   Have  you — ? 

Chall:   No,  I  haven't? 

Tyler:   He  would  leave  notes  to  the  other  fellows  and  so  on.   [laughter] 

Chall:   Is  that  so?   [laughs]   So  the  place  was  open  day  and  night?  They 
could  just  go  in  there  and  work.   He  was  from  Columbia  University. 

Tyler:   He  was  in  the  sociology  division  at  Columbia. 
Chall:   That  really  is  a  night  person. 

Tyler:   His  father  was  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad — 
that  has  its  headquarters  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

But  a  number  of  fellows  report  that  the  business  of  not  being 
able  to  blame  others  for  not  doing  something  produced  quite  a  sense 
of  guilt  if  they  didn't  get  around  to  doing  something  important. 
Previously,  they  could  always  say,  "I  can't  write  because  I've  got 
so  many  classes.   I  can't...,"  you  know.   But  when  you  remove  all 
those —   I  learned  that  long  ago  at  Chicago  when  I  had  the 
practice — I  think  I've  told  you — of  having  each  faculty  member  come 
in  to  talk  about  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  so  on,  and  why  he  couldn't 
do  it.   When  I  would  try  to  remove  the  excuses  they  used  for  why 
they  couldn't  do  it,  sometimes  it  was  almost  disastrous.   [laughs] 
They  had  leaned  on  them  so  heavily. 

An  extreme  case  of  that  came  to  me  from  Ithiel  Pool,  who  died 
last  year.   Have  I  told  you  about  his  graduate  student  who  was  the 
best  he  said  he'd  ever  had  in  political  science  at  MIT?   Ithiel 
wrote  me.   He  said,  "This  student  is  in  Chicago  and  he's  said  he 
can't  get  a  job  and  he's  the  best  I've  ever  had.   I  don't  understand 
it."  So  I  called  up  the  young  man  and  had  him  over  to  have  lunch 
with  me.   I  said,  "What's  the  problem?"  Well,  he  said,  "Last  year 
there  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  political  scientists  who  got 
Ph.D.s  and  there  are  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  positions."   I  said, 
"So  what?"  "Well,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty...."   I  said,  "What's 
that  got  to  do  with  you?"   "Well,  I...."   I  said,  "Surely,  if 
you're  the  best,  and  Ithiel  thinks  you  are,  at  MIT,  you  could  be 
among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  are  placed,  not  the  five  hundred 
who  aren't.   What  are  you  talking  about?"   "Well,  I...." 
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Tyler:   Then  I  said,  "I'll  call  up  some  of  my  friends  in  political  science 
departments  around  here."  And  I  called  up  about  seven  political 
science  departments  two  of  which  said,  "Gosh,  we  want  a  man  like 
that  and,  although  we  have  our  quota,  with  his  record  we  can  get 
special  claim."   So  I  brought  him  the  next  day  to  lunch.   Finally  he 
said,  "I  really" — he  almost  cried — he  said,  "I  want  to  finish  this 
book.   My  wife  is  working  and  I  don't  want  to  have  a  job  right  now." 
[laughs] 

Chall:   Ah! 

Tyler:   [laughs]   You  know,  he  had  done  it  as  an  excuse.   When  you  remove 
the  excuses,  which  is  one  of  the  first  things  an  administrator 
should  do,  then  you  decide  whether  there's  really  something  there 
they  want  to  do  or  whether  they're  just  trying  to  have  an  explan 
ation  for  not  doing  it. 

Chall:   Yes,  the  excuse  rather  than  the  reason.   What  was  your  working 

relationship  with  Mr.  Cutler?   Did  you  assign  him  specific  work  to 
do? 

Tyler:   His  professional  job  was  to  handle  the  logistics  and  so  on  of  the 
fellows'  selection.   We  asked  for  nominations  from  behavioral 
scientists.   We  welcomed  self-nominations  which  went  through  the 
same  process.   Each  year,  sending  out  requests  for  nominations  of 
people,  and  all  the  work  that  goes  into  that,  and  taking  the  refer 
ences  that  come  in,  getting  the  information  to  the  panels,  meeting 
with  the  panels  and  so  on.   When  I  was  director  that  was  his  major 
job  because  the  quality  of  the  personnel  department  was  very  largely 
the  quality  of  the  Center.   He  was  a  very  careful,  meticulous  person 
so  he  was  ideal  for  that. 

Next  to  that,  whatever  I  needed  that  I  wasn't  able  to  do  I 
would  try  to  ask  him  to  do.   So  he  had — well,  I  guess  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  also  had  the  building  and  grounds.   That  was  not  a 
difficult  task,  but  he  had  a  janitor  and  a  gardener  that  had  to  be 
guided.   Those  were  the  main  jobs.   But  in  general  he  was  the 
person  who  was  around,  seeing  what  needed  to  be  done  and  seeing  that 
it  got  done.   Bring  it  to  my  attention  if  I  hadn't  already  noticed 
it. 


The  Board  of  Trustees 


Chall:   Did  the  board  meet  out  here  or  did  you  travel  to  meet  with  the  board 
in  New  York  or  Pasadena  or  wherever  it  might  be? 
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Tyler:   The  board  liked  to  meet  here  in  the  winter.   We  met  here,  I  would 

say — we  met  four  times  a  year — usually  met  about  three  times  a  year 
here  and  about  one  time  a  year  in  New  York. 

Chall:   What  kinds  of  issues  came  up  before  the  board  at  different  times? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  presented  a  docket  which  reported  what  had  happened  during 
the  quarter,  with  a  financial  report,  where  we  were,  how  we  were 
coming  along  with  relation  to  the  budget.   We  reported  the  things 
the  fellows  were  doing  and  other  things  that  might  be  of  interest, 
and  we  always  arranged  a  time  when  they  met  with  the  fellows  at 
luncheon  and  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.   Usually  a 
meeting  was  a  two-day  meeting. 


Tyler:   Then  a  group  representing  the  fellows  outlined  what  they  would  like 
to  have  the  board  see  or  do.   The  board  would  indicate  things  that 
they  would  like  to  know  about  the  fellows.   We'd  put  those  together 
to  make  the  program.   So  that  the  fellows  had  a  chance  to  show 
whatever  or  raise  questions.   In  one  case  there  was  some  extended 
discussion  about  a  question  you  raised — why  not  two  years?  The 
board  listened  to  it  and  I  explained  to  them,  as  I  had  before,  why 
not  two  years  because  of  the  great  demand  to  come  to  the  Center. 
Also  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  finite,  it  couldn't  be  a  university. 
We  couldn't  provide  the  facilities  required  for  research  and 
teaching  and  so  on,  that  the  university  provides.   In  any  event, 
that's  an  illustration  of  a  question  that  they  might  have. 

Another  time,  when  March  came  along,  they  wanted  to  discuss 
with  the  board  arrangements  so  that  they  might  reduce  their  income 
tax  requirements  as  a  fellowship.   When  is  a  fellowship  a  fellowship 
that  doesn't  involve  taxation?   And  for  that  case  we  brought  in  an 
attorney,  Edwin  Huddleson.   Wasn't  he  on  the  board?   In  any  event, 
he  was  an  attorney  initially  assigned  by  Rowan  Gaither,  was  part  of 
a  firm  and  had  been  with  us  right  along. 

Chall:   That's  Edwin  Huddleson,  Jr.?  He  was  on  the  board.   He  is  now. 

Tyler:   And  he  is  a  trustee  of  this  foundation.   [System  Development 

Foundation]   He's  just  getting  an  honorary  degree  next  month  from 
the  Rand  Graduate  Institute. 

Chall:  Was  there  any  time  limit  for  the  board,  by  the  way?  Any  terms  for 
the  board?  Some  of  them  I've  noticed  have  been  on  for  many  years, 
like  even  twenty. 

Tyler:  Well,  regular  terms.  I've  forgotten  whether  they  were  three  years 
or  five  years  but  there  was  no  prohibition  against  reelection. 

Chall:   I  see. 
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Tyler:   Frosty  Hill  left,  when  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Ford 

Foundation.   Yntema  left  because  of  the  Ford  connection.   Paul 
Buck — I  believe  that  no  one  stayed  on  after  seventy,  I  believe  that 
was  the — 

Chall:   Oh,  the  age  seventy.   Can  you  think  of  any  other  concerns  that  board 
members  would  have  had  with  respect  to  the  fellows,  particularly  in 
the  early  years  when  you  were  all  in  the  learning  phase? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  had  a  discussion  of  how  much  we  could  afford  to  support 
foreign  fellows.   We  finally  reached  a  plan  that  we  would  try  to 
consider  normal,  out  of  the  fifty,  ten  from  abroad  and  forty  from 
the  United  States.   That  requires  distribution  of  resources. 

It  costs  a  lot  more  to  bring  a  foreign  fellow  and  his  wife  or 
mistress.   I  recall  the  case  of  Arthur  Koestler,  the  writer;  he 
brought  his  mistress  along.   [laughs]   The  immigration  service  under 
Mrs. — what  was  her  name?   She  was  an  Irish  woman,  so  sticky  about 
marriage,  she  wouldn't  let  the  woman  in  until  he  married  her.   We 
had  the  same  problem  at  Chicago.   We  brought  in  Bertrand  Russell  as 
a  visiting  professor  for  two  years  and  she  wouldn't  let  him  in  until 
he  married  his  mistress.   But  he  divorced  her  as  soon  as  he  left. 

Chall:   I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  Arthur  Koestler "s  name  among  the 
people  in  your  Collection  here.*  He  was  primarily  an  author. 

Tyler:   The  question  is  what  kind  of  authors  give  you  insight  into  human 
behavior  and  that's  a  judgment.   It  has  to  be  made  first  by  the 
panel  in  literature,  because  literature  certainly  depicts  human 
behavior.   And  then  a  verification  by  the  trustees  because  they  have 
their  ideas,  too,  about  what  is  good  literature  and  what  is  phony 
representation  of  human  behavior. 

Chall:   You  must  have  had  some  rather  interesting  trustees'  meetings  when 

you  got  into  subjects  of  this  kind.   They  determined  to  some  extent 
the  fellows  that  were  coming  in? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  had  to  vote — when  we'd  selected  a  group — they  had  to  vote 
to  support  them,  yes.   I  don't  recall  ever  having  anybody  turned 
down.   But  that  often  means  that  one  is  conscious  enough  of  the 
criteria  they  applied  so  that  you're  not  just  getting  one  up  there 
to  see  that  they'd  be  knocked  down.   Because  I  think,  also,  that  my 
standards  and  those  of  the  fellows'  committee  would  be  very  much 
alike. 


*"The  Ralph  W.  Tyler  Collection  consists  of  'works  conceived, 
initiated  or  completed  by  Fellows  while  at  the  Center."1  Preface  to 
Collection,  1954-1979. 
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Chall; 


Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 

Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Yes.   So  by  the  time  the  initial  screening  had  been  gone  through, 
the  selection  was  pretty  much  determined. 

The  biggest  arguments  usually  arise  over  those  whose  abilities  lie 
in  areas  which  are  just  being  developed.   Some  people  think  it's  not 
yet  a  field  of  research.   That  was  true,  for  example,  with  reference 
to  psychiatry.   The  first  year  we  brought  the  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Institute  of  Psychoanalysis,  the  first  American  institute  of  psycho 
analysis  after  Freud.   He  left  from  here  and  went  to  live  in  Los 
Angeles.   There's  an  institute  there. 


That's  not  Carl  Rogers? 


No.   Carl  Rogers  is  American.   This  man  is — I  wish  I  could  think  of  it, 
Did  he  write  a  book?   He  may  be  in  your  library. 

It's  not  important  at  the  moment  but  the  point  is  that  for  a  time, 
you  know,  psychoanalysis  was  not  recognized  as  a  science.  Whether 
their  insights  into  human  behavior  were  worth  considering  was  the 
question.   He  was  Franz  Alexander. 

Oh.   How  was  that  resolved,  that  question?   Did  you  bring  him  in  as 
a  fellow? 

By  the  time  we  had  explained  what  Franz  Alexander  had  done  in  his 
writing,  we  had  no  further  questions.   In  fact,  we  tried  to  provide 
for  two  psychiatrists  every  year.   The  man  who's  now  president  at 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  came  in  as  one  of  the  psychiatrists — you 
know,  David  Hamburg.   And  he  was  so  well  liked  around  here  that  he 
stayed  and  they  made  him  head  of  psychiatry  at  Stanford.   Now  he's 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  big 
foundations. 

A  long  way  for  a  psychiatrist  to  travel. 

Yes.   At  one  point,  he  was  for  four  years  president  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Medicine. 


Raising  Funds 


Chall:   As  you  got  further  along  in  your  five-year  period,  I  guess,  you  had 
to  begin  to  consider  funds.   How  did  you  work  that  out  as  you  saw  it 
coming  along? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  first  thing  was  to  go  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  but  Rowan 

Gaither  had  died.   Henry  Heald,  who  was  just  previously  president  of 
New  York  University,  and  before  that  president  of  Illinois 
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Tyler:   Institute  of  Technology,  an  engineer,  was  president  of  the  Ford 

Foundation.   When  I  went  to  see  him  he  said,  "No,  it's  silly.   You 
can't  have  a  science  of  human  behavior."  He  was  an  engineer,  you 
know.   He  said,  "That's  just" — what  did  he  call  it — "pretentious," 
or  something.   In  any  event,  he  finally  said  since  we'd  started  it 
"I'll  give  you — what  was  it — two  years  to  either  die  or  find  yourself 
again."  So  I  had  to  begin  to  find  other  ways. 

I  built  up  a  list  of  eighty-six  donors  that  seemed  possible. 
Finally  I  got  support  from  sixteen  of  them  and  we  continued  to  go 
along. 

Chall:   With  the  same  sized  annual  budget? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  maintained  what  was  necessary.   The  budget  is  determined  by 
the  salaries  of  the  people,  you  know. 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  true.   But  you  didn't  have  a  very  large  staff. 
Tyler:   Well,  we  provided  the — 
Chall:   — the  basics. 

Tyler:   The  only  people  that  you  provide  there  are  the  librarian,  enough 
secretarial  work  to  handle — it's  not  the  idea  everybody  has  a 
secretary.   There's  a  pool  of  secretaries  to  provide  the  work  and  so 
on.   So  that  the  cost  is  like  most  educational  institutions — about 
80  percent  is  what  is  called  the  professional  staff. 

Chall:   What  changes  would  you  have  to  make,  then,  with  the  amount  of 
stipend  that  you  might  give  to  the  fellows? 

Tyler:   I  didn't  make  any.   I  raised  the  money. 
Chall:   You  did  raise  all  the  money? 

Tyler:   With  the  right  principle.   Why  would  you  give  up  the  principle  just 
because  you  didn't  have  money?  You  go  out  and  get  more. 

Chall:   So,  in  fact,  you  raised  what  the  foundation  had  been  giving  you 
initially? 

Tyler:   Exactly.   That's  what  administrators  are  to  do.   They're  not  to 

decide,  on  the  basis  of  how  much  money  they  can  easily  get,  how  much 
there  is.   You  go  the  other  way  around.   You  consider  what  is  neces 
sary  to  be  done  and  then  go  out  and  find  the  funds  for  it.   If 
everybody  worked  that  way  there  wouldn't  be  enough  funds  to  go 
around  but  too  many  people  are  so  lazy  that  after  they've  tried 
two  or  three  places  they  don't  seek  any  more  support. 
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Chall:   As  you  were  seeking  support  and  your  Center  was  still  developing, 
was  there  concern  or  criticism  about  what  you  were  doing? 

Tyler:   Well,  if  so  I  didn't  hear  much  of  it.   In  fact,  it  was  so  popular 
that  if  you  could  find  people  with  money  who  cared  about  the 
behavioral  sciences  it  wasn't  too  difficult  to  get  funds  from  them. 

Chall:   When  you  did  get  funds  from  a  foundation,  were  there  any  require 
ments  placed  on  the  use  of  the  funds? 

Tyler:   Well,  if  so  I  wouldn't  have  accepted  it  other  than  the  requirement 

to  support  somebody  in  a  given  field.   For  example,  the  foundation's 
Fund  for  Research  in  Psychiatry  provided  us  with  funds  for  one  or 
two  people  in  psychiatry,  but  we  could  select  them.   Since  we  wanted 
people  there,  that  was  no  constraint.   Or  the  Meyer  Foundation  for 
the  study  of  law  usually  supported  one  person  who  would  work  in  the 
field  of  law  but  wanting  to  work  in  understanding  human  behavior, 
and  that's  no  constraint.   But  if  they  wanted  to  appoint  their 
people — that  I  think  was  the  danger  and  what  caused  Hutchins"  center 
to  finally  disintegrate. 

The  last  three  years,  you  know,  I  was  running  the  Chicago 
program  [Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions],  provided 
the  dialogues  from  the  Hutchins'  center  because  it  had  deteriorated 
so.   Because  his  health  wasn't  too  good,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
he  would  not  go  out  to  raise  the  money  and  so  he  was  accepting 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  being  able  to  find  their  own  money  and 
that's  a  very  bad  way. 


Analyzing  The  Objectives;   Were  They  Attained? 


Chall:   Now,  in  your  rationale,  your  fourth  item  is  how  can  we  determine 
whether  the  purposes  are  being  attained.   How  do  you  judge  the 
impact  of  the  Center  and  whether  the  purposes  that  you  had  in  mind 
have  been  attained  or  are  being  attained? 

Tyler:   We  did  two  things.   One  was  to  find  out  from  the  fellows  themselves 
what  they  thought  they  had  gained  from  it,  recognizing  that  that's 
subjective  but  certainly  has  some  value  in  understanding  the 
attitude  in  the  sense  of  their  own  fulfillment. 

The  other  was  to  look  at  the  things  that  they  had  written  and 
published  before  and  after  they  came.   I  think  of  the  most  obvious 
ones  because  the  public  knows  about  them.   One  was  Thomas  Kuhn's 
about  the  revolutions  of  scientific  inquiry.   It  was  so  different 
from  what  he  had  done  before  he  came — the  notion  of  the  new  paradigm 
that  makes  a  shift  necessary  in  a  science,  a  new  perspective.   It 
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Tyler:   isn't  just  a  steady  progress  and  so  on.   This  was  something  that 

came  to  him  from  discussions  with  a  number  of  fellows  about  things 
that  had  happened  to  them. 

This  was  an  evaluation  procedure  that  is  less  subjective  than 
asking  the  fellows  for  their  judgments.   We  sought  to  identify 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  fellows.   We  asked 
centers  to  review  samples  of  the  fellows'  writings  before  and  after 
the  fellowship  year  to  identify  changes.   In  one  sample  of  a 
hundred,  about  sixty  or  sixty-two  of  the  writings  of  those  partic 
ular  fellows  were  judged  to  have  changed  very  appreciably.   These 
changes  appeared  largely  due  to  the  fellows  having  gained  a  new 
perspective  which  made  some  difference  in  the  focus  of  their 
writings . 

Of  course,  the  general  public  tends  to  notice  how  many  books 
they've  written  and  what  books  and  so  on.   Which  is  also  some 
indication  of  productivity  but  I'm  more  interested  in  the  quality 
and  the  nature  of  the  change  rather  than  the  number  of  books  and  so 
on. 

Chall:   Someone  I  talked  to  recently  said  that  the  fellows  in  general  think 
that  this  was  the  happiest  year  in  their  lives,  the  year  that  they 
spent  at  the  Center. 

Tyler:   Coming  out  of  a  Puritan  ancestry  I  have  great  respect  for  happiness, 
t laughter] 

Chall:   You  think  it's  all  right?   [laughs]   Or  you're  not  so  sure? 
Tyler:   As  long  as  it's  not  riotous. 

Chall:  As  long  as  it  also  produces  something  else  besides  just  sheer  joy. 
Were  you  required  to  retire  at  a  certain  age? 

Tyler:   I  never  raised  the  question  of  whether  I  was  required  to  but  I  felt 
it  appropriate  to  retire.   I  had  been  director  for  fourteen  years; 
it's  time  to  bring  in  someone  else.   I  had  no  intention  of  not  doing 
something. 

Chall:  No,  I  realize  that  you  don't  retire  so  I  was  interested  in  why  you 
left  the  Center.  Was  it  because  you  felt  somebody  else  could  take 
over? 

Tyler:   Yes.  If  they  had  urged  me  to  stay  on  I  probably  would  have  stayed 
on.   My  wife  died,  you  see,  March  28  of  that  year  and  that  made  it 
very  difficult  to  stay  in  those  same  surroundings,  too.   We'd  been 
so  close  and  she  had  been  so  much  a  part  of  establishing,  for  the 
fellows'  wives  and  their  children,  a  sense  of  belonging  and  things 
of  that  sort. 
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The  Social  Side  of  the  Fellowship 


Chall; 


Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall; 

Tyler; 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler; 


That's  another  aspect  of  Center  fellowship  that  we  haven't  talked 
about.  There  was  an  interest  in  keeping  the  spouses  or  mates  and 
children  part  of  it? 

At  the  end  of  about  the  second  week  or  at  least  when  everybody  was 
there — first  or  second  week — we  had  arranged  with  Alfred  Fromm,  who 
then  owned  the  Paul  Masson  Winery,  to  have  a  picnic  up  there  and 
wine  tasting  and  so  on.   We  could  look  all  the  way  out  over  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.   Beautiful  spot.   You've  been  up  there,  haven't 
you? 

Yes.   So  they  would  all  go  up  there  for  a  picnic? 

For  a  picnic  for  the  whole  family.   And,  of  course,  earlier  we  would 
have,  on  the  first  Friday  evening,  a  cocktail  party  at  our  home  with 
the  adults  of  the  family.   Since  we  had  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house 
we  had  lots  of  space.   It  was  built  around  a  patio  and  with  sliding 
glass  doors  to  give  easy  access.   Fifty  couples  could  move  about 
easily. 


Where  were  you  living? 
Where  was  it? 


You  say  you  had  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  home. 


You  know  where  Lindenwood  is? 
No,  I  don't  know  this  area. 

If  you  go  on  Middlefield  Road  north  from  Palo  Alto  you  come  to  Menlo 
Park.   Then  you  come  to  the  Menlo  Atherton  High  School.   If  you  turn 
toward  the  bay  from  the  Menlo  Atherton  High  School  there's  an  area 
there  that  has  a  big  brick  wall.   It  was  the  original  James  Flood 
estate.   It's  Lindenwood;  it's  part  of  the  town  of  Atherton. 
There 're  very  nice  houses  there.   The  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house 
belonged  to  the  Center,  not  to  me. 


Oh,  did  the  Center  purchase  it  for  their  director? 


Well,  the  Center  purchased  it  for  us  and  we  were  very  fortunate, 
was  built  originally  in  1952  for  a  girl  graduating  from  Stanford 
(who  was  marrying  another  Stanford  graduate)  by  her  father  who  was 
president  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana.   That  house  cost  around 
$200,000 — beautiful  house,  brick  and  so  on,  a  typical  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  house.   But  it  had  only  two  bedrooms  and  all  this  living 
expanse  and  so  on  and  she  produced  three  children.   She  wanted  her 
father  to  buy  her  a  bigger  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house.   He  said,  "No, 
that's  too  much,"  so  he  bought  her  a  normal  custom  house  up  in  the 
hills  on  Alpine  Road  and  put  this  house  up  for  sale. 


It 
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Tyler:   Most  people  who  want  to  pay  that  much  for  a  house  have  a  number  of 
children  or  else  they  have  no  need  for  that  space,  but  it  was  ideal 
for  us.   As  I  recall,  the  Center  paid  less  than  $100,000  for  it. 

And  then,  since  that  wasn't  what  Meredith  Wilson  wanted  they 
sold  it  and  bought  a  place  for  him  just  off  University  Avenue  here 
in  the  center  of  Palo  Alto,  a  nice  house.   Then,  when  he  left, 
Gardner  Lindzey  had  a  different  need.   As  I  say,  they  sell  the 
houses  so  there's  no  long-term  investment  except  for  the  interest  on 
that  sale. 

Chall:   But  they  do  make  it  possible  for  the  Center  directors  to  come  and 

have  a  place  to  live  and  entertain.  While  we're  on  the  subject, 

then,  you  might  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  wife?   Was  she  a 

professional  woman?   I  mean,  did  she  come  out  of  a  university 
setting? 

Tyler:   Yes.   She  was  a  student  of  mine  in  the  summer  courses  at  the 

University  of  Chicago  when  she  was  getting  her  master's  degree  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics.   She  had  been,  at  that  time,  a 
mathematics  teacher  at  the  Shortridge  High  School,  a  major  high 
school  in  Indianapolis.   Her  father  was  the  attorney  general  of 
Indiana  and  the  one  who  got  the  Grand  Kleagle  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
sentenced  for  murder  in  Indiana. 

You  know,  the  Klan's  headquarters  were  in  Indiana  right  after 
the  First  World  War  where  you  had  the  most  violent  ethnocentrism. 
Stevenson,  who  lived  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  I  believe,  was  a  Grand 
Kleagle  and  he  had  murdered  a  number  of  people,  or  the  Klan  had.   In 
any  event,  he  got  him  convicted.   But  that  was  the  background.   When 
my  wife  and  her  sister  were  children  was  when  this  happened  and  the 
Klan  threatened  to  kidnap  or  kill  the  kids.   They  had  police 
protection  for  a  couple  of  years.   But,  in  any  event,  she  came  out 
of  Indiana. 

She  was  in  my  courses,  I  think  first,  just  before  the  end  of 
the  war — about  1944.   I  was  then  responsible  for  bringing  the  Dalton 
School  in  New  York  City  out  of  bankruptcy.   I  think  I  told  you  that 
Stanley  Isaacs,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  had  asked  me 
to.   They  were  in  need  of  a  good  math  teacher  so  I  recommended  her 
and  she  was  hired.   About  1948  or  '49  we  needed  a  person  on  the 
board  of  examinations  at  the  university  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
examining,  so  I  brought  her  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   Then,  the 
first  year  after  I  became  director  at  the  Center,  they  were  not  able 
to  find  a  person  to  teach  the  curriculum  course  represented  by  that 
syllabus,  so  the  Department  of  Education  then  asked  her  to  take 
responsibility  for  teaching  that  course.   She  had  substituted  for  me 
previously  from  time  to  time. 
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Tyler:  After  I'd  been  here  a  year  we  were  married,  in  1955,  in  Chicago.  So 
we  were  married  for  twelve  years.  She  was  a  perfect  companion  and  I 
miss  her  very  much. 

Chall:   Yes,  I'm  sure.   She  was  important,  then,  to  the  development  of  the 
Center;  to  your  work  as  director  of  the  Center? 

Tyler:   Yes,  and  she  liked  very  much  the  entertaining  of  the  family  and 
feeling  she  was  part  of  helping  that  work,  and  she  was. 


Retiring  as  Center  Director 


Chall:   When  you  left  the  Center,  then,  did  you  move  someplace  else  in  Palo 
Alto? 

Tyler:   No.   Lyle  Spencer,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Chicago  and  had  founded 
Science  Research  Associates,  asked  me  to  come  and  spend  part  of  my 
time  advising  him  in  the  development  of  testing  and  instructional 
materials  at  Science  Research  Associates.  At  the  same  time,  Sam 
Gould,  the  president  of  State  University  of  New  York,  due,  I  think, 
to  the  fact  that  Ernie  Boyer  was  the  associate,  or  assistant 
superintendent,  asked  me  to  come  to  take  up  the  first  of  their  new 
state — what  was  called  distinguished  professorships. 

I  thought  at  the  time  I  accepted,  when  Mary  was  still  alive, 
that  we  would  go  and  be  at  some  place  like  Stony  Brook  and  come  into 
New  York  City  some  time  during  each  week  to  see  the  theatre  and  so 
forth.   But  what  I  got  was  an  assignment  for  that  quarter  of  one 
week  at  each  of  the  state  university  colleges.   The  first  one  was  in 
Oneonta  up  in  the  Catskills.   Of  course  the  snow —  That  one  is  a 
long  story  when  we  get  around  to  wanting  to  talk  about  that. 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   But  the  answer  was  I  moved  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   They  let 
me  take  an  apartment  in  one  of  their  new  buildings,  just  built.   A 
building  where  Milton  Friedman  also  lived,  and  Subrahmanyan 
Chandrasekhar,  who  just  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  astronomy  a  couple  of 
years  ago  [1983],  was  in  there.   It  was  a  nice  place  to  be. 

So  for  three  years  I  lived  there  but  my  housekeeper,  Dolores, 
couldn't  stand  the  cold  very  much  [laughs].   Lyle  Spencer  died  in 
1968  so  I  didn't  have  the  same  reason  to  be  in  Chicago,  so  I  moved 
back  and  into  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco  and  stayed  there  for 
five  years,  "70- '75,  until  the  rent  got  so  high  I  couldn't  afford 
it.   Then  I  moved  into  Foster  City  in  an  apartment  there  for  five 
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Tyler:   years  until  my  eyes  got  so  bad  I  had  to  be  where  my  housekeeper 

could  drive  me.   Then  I  moved  into  the  house  which  she  owns  and  have 
a  bedroom  and  a  bath  and  a  study  in  her  home.   [Milpitas] 

Chall:   That's  a  good  arrangement.   Did  you  leave  the  Center  with  a  feeling 
of  having  accomplished  your  purposes? 

Tyler:   I  felt  that  we  had  made  good  progress.   I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
feel  that  one's  purposes  are  completely  accomplished.   To  use  my 
father's  expression  I  felt  my  stewardship  had  been  adequate.   One  is 
a  steward  of  his  resources,  you  know,  and  you  have  to  use  them 
appropriately.   That's  part  of  my  father's  views  that  I  have 
inherited  and  followed. 

Chall:   You  surely  have. 

Tyler:   Your  life  is  not  yours  to  squander  away  as  you  wish,  you  know.   You 
have  a  responsibility  for  using  your  life  in  ways  that  will  benefit 
society  and  that  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  if  you  believe 
it. 

Chall:   And  if  you  believe  that  you're  doing  it. 

Tyler:   If  you  believe  that  you're  doing  and  working,  to  use  your  talents 

to  do  what  you  can  to  help  improve  things.   Don't  you  think  that's  a 
good  way  to  feel? 

Chall:  I  surely  do. 

Tyler:  Don't  you  feel  that  way? 

Chall:  Yes,  I  do.   I  think  that's  about  all  we  need  to  work  on  today. 

Tyler:  Are  you  going  to  have  lunch  with  me  today? 

Chall:  I'd  like  to. 


More  on  Objectives  and  Administration 
[Interview  8:   November  8,  1985] ## 
Defining  the  Role  of  the  Center 


Chall:   Today  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  just  a  little  bit  more  about  the 

Center  before  we  go  on  to  another  subject.   We  talked  just  briefly 
last  time  about  the  directions  which  the  Center  might  take,  the 
discussions  about  that  among  committee  members  and  board  members. 
You  said,  when  I  asked  you  about  it,  that  your  idea,  your  thought, 
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Chall:   was  that  the  Center  would  energize  and  broaden  and  deepen  the 

abilities  and  interest  of  the  persons  coming.   You  looked  at  it 
primarily  in  that  sense. 

I  talked  during  the  week  to  Clark  Kerr  who  had,  of  course,  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  I  guess  a  strongly  held  one  and  he  still 
has  it.   He  says  that  he  was  interested  in  advancing  the  behavioral 
sciences  rather  than  the  individual  scholars.   He  felt  the 
individual  scholars  could  go  off  and  get  funds  for  sabbaticals  and 
go  on  with  their  own  study.   He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
bring  in  some  already  developed  groups  who  might  already  be  working 
together,  people  in  various  disciplines  who  would  then  come  together 
on  a  common  project. 

Tyler:   The  latter,  of  course,  the  one  you  just  mentioned,  is  what  we  often 
did  because  that's  in  harmony  with  the  idea  they'd  come  voluntarily 
working  on  things  they  wanted  to  work  on.   A  chance  to  get  ideas 
from  others  because  they  come  from  different  disciplines.   For 
example,  we  had  a  group  in  psycho-linguistics,  another  group  in 
primate  behavior.   I  could  go  on  and  name  a  dozen  others  but  that's 
not  inconsistent  with  the  general  emphasis  upon  the  education  of 
people. 

But  I'm  surprised  that  what  Clark  doesn't  understand  is  that  a 
place  where  continuous  research  is  carried  on  is  in  the  univer 
sities.   You  can't  expect  a  center  with  people  coming  in  for  short 
periods  to  provide  the  resources  required  for  extensive  research, 
including  graduate  students  to  work  with  them.   I'm  afraid  that  if 
what  you  say  is  true  that  Clark  has  forgotten  a  university's  great 
mission  which  is  to  produce  knowledge  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
graduate  students  through  their  learning  become  producers  of 
knowledge.   That's  a  responsibility  that  can't  be  done  in  a  year  and 
requires  the  kind  of  equipment  and  the  kind  of  atmosphere  where  they 
can  do  it. 

The  notion  that  you  can  do  that  with  a  small  institute  is  one 
of  the  things  I  discovered  was  wrong  with  the  Princeton  Institute. 
It's  never  worked  out  very  well  because  they  have  the  people  there 
permanently;  they  don't  have  the  stimulation  from  a  variety  of 
people.   Over  time  they  get  to  know  everybody  and  then,  if  you  go  to 
the  Princeton  Institute,  the  table  here  will  be  historians,  the 
table  there  something  else.   There's  no  interplay  and  so  on. 
They've  gotten  to  know  each  other  too  well.   In  any  event,  you  can 
see  I  don't  agree  with  Clark's  view.   [laughs] 

Chall:   Yes.   Well,  I  know  that  that  was  one  of  the  concerns  of  the  board. 
How  did  you  develop  your  thrust,  that  the  Center  went  your  way 
rather  than  his?  Was  it  a  matter  of  time?  Was  the  board  split  on 
the  issue? 
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Tyler:   One  of  the  basic  principles  of  human  organizations  is  that  a  profes 
sional  who  considers  himself  adequate  for  leadership  does  what  he 
thinks  is  best  and  you  can't  tell  him  what  to  do,  and  expect  he  will 
change  his  activities.   He  may,  if  he's  afraid  of  power,  report  that 
he's  doing  what  the  authority  demands.   But  they  don't  actually  do 
what  is  demanded.   That's  one  of  the  mistakes  to  think  the  legisla 
ture  tells  the  schools  what  to  do.   The  teachers  go  on  and  teach  the 
way  they  have  found  effective.   They  don't  want  to  make  fools  of 
themselves  by  doing  something  an  outsider  thought  desirable.   The 
only  way  you  get  a  professional  to  improve  his  work  is  to  provide 
experiences  to  help  them  learn  for  themselves  something  better.   If 
we  had  been  able  to  carry  on  an  experiment  with  different  ways  of 
guiding  the  Center  I  might  have  been  convinced  otherwise.   [laughs] 
I'm  certainly  not  going  to  operate  an  institution  in  ways  that  I 
don't  think  are  going  to  be  profitable. 

Chall:   There  was,  because  of  the  way  you  chose  your  scholars,  always  an 
opportunity  for  cross-disciplinary  activity. 

Tyler:   In  fact,  we  asked  the  people  we  invited,  "Who  would  you  like  to  have 
come  at  the  same  time?" 


Some  Remembered  Fellows  and  Projects 


Chall:  Oh,  you  did?   When  I  talked  to  Laura  Nader  she  sent  regards  to  you. 

Tyler:  She's  a  very  nice  person,  very  different  from  her  brother.   [laughs] 

Chall:  [laughs]   I  don't  know  him. 

Tyler:  You  know  about  him? 

Chall:  Yes,  I  know  about  him. 

Tyler:   She's  got  a  sister  who's  a  very  able  biologist  who's  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Laboratories,  Clara  Nader. 

Chall:   She  said  that  she  had  wanted  to  come  with  Herma  Hill  Kay,  who  was  an 
attorney. 

Tyler:   She  did  come  with  Herma  Hill  Kay. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  she  came  to  you  when  she  knew  that  she  was  being  considered 
and  asked  you  if  you  would  permit  Herma  Hill  Kay  to  come  with  her 
because  they  were  working  together  on  some  projects  dealing  with  law 
and  anthropology. 
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Tyler:   In  that  case,  if  Miss  Kay  had  not  already  been,  and  I  don't  remember 
whether  she  was  approved  for  invitation  as  being  screened  by  a 
panel,  we  would  have  presented  her  name  to  the  law  panel — she's  in 
the  field  of  law.   If  they  judged  that  she  was  in  the  top  5  or  10 
percent  of  scholars  in  the  law  field  we  would  have  immediately 
invited  her.   But,  of  course,  we  would  not  have  invited  her  if  she 
had  been  judged  to  be  someone  less  than  adequate.   We  might  have 
been  able  to  provide  her  as  a  research  assistant,  but  not  to  be  a 
fellow,  because  we  have  to  maintain  a  selection  of  fellows  that  is 
outside  of  the  administration  so  that  there's  no  way  they  want  to 
butter  up  to  the  administration.   [laughs] 

I  reminded  them  that  I  would  never  write  a  letter  of  recommen 
dation  for  or  against  anyone.   If  I  was  asked,  I  would  simply  say, 
"Here's  the  way  they  were  selected  to  come,  but  we  don't  evaluate 
what  they  do  here.   That's  their  business."  We  tried  to  get  them 
away  from  the  trying  to  please  somebody  else  but  themselves. 

Chall:   She  also  said  that  they  together  wanted  to  go  into  a  small  community 
in  Mexico. 

Tyler:   We  provided  the  funds  for  it. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  you  provided  funds  for  transportation  and  film  out  of  which 
she  said  has  come  quite  a  number  of  articles,  and  projects  that  she 
developed  as  a  result  of  this  experience.   So  she  found  that  it  was 
a  very  productive  year  for  her. 

Tyler:   You  see,  if  you  take  the  view  that  the  purpose  is  to  help  them  do 
significant  things  that  they  wish  to  do,  and  most  of  them  may  cost 
some  additional  money,  you've  got  to  be  prepared  to  raise  that 
money.   For  example,  we  sent  Erik  Erikson  to  India  to  study  Gandhi 
and  he  got  out  this  book  on  Gandhi  as  a  young  man,  you  may  remember. 
It  cost  money  but  I  was  able  to  raise  it  by  going  to  donors  and 
saying,  "Look,  this  is  what  they  want  to  do  and  they're  very  able," 
and  so  on. 

Chall:   But  that  money  had  to  come  out  of  your  funds. 

Tyler:   We  didn't  have  enough  for  all  that  from  the  original  grant  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.   I  hadn't  anticipated  how  much  money  would  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  things  they  wanted  to  do. 

Chall:   I  see,  so  that  you  were  always  seeking  additional  funds  for  special 
projects? 

Tyler:   Well,  it's  the  role  of  the  administration  to  make  things  possible, 
you  know.   Lord  Acton  defined  administration  as  the  art  of  the 
possible. 
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Chall:   When  I  talked,  also,  yesterday  to  Mr.  [Edwin]  Huddleson,  the 

attorney,  he  talked  about  getting  funds  for  what  he  called  the 
"cutting  edge  projects."  Were  those  being  done  during  your  tenure 
here  or  was  that  later? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  talked  about  cutting  edge  projects  as  one  way  of  selling  the 
idea,  yes.   Because,  at  the  time  that  science  was  beginning  to  be 
widely  extended  it's  quite  a  selling  point  to  say  you're  working  on 
the  cutting  edge.   But  what  is  the  cutting  edge,  of  course?   One 
person's  cutting  edge  is  pretty  dull  to  somebody  else. 

I  think  it  struck  Frank  Stanton  that  way  because  you  know  in  the 
media  they  always  go  in  for  these  new  cliches.   It's  quite  a 
different  meaning  than  the  Razor's  Edge.   You  remember  that  book  by 
Somerset  Maugham?   [ laughter] 

Chall:   He  also  mentioned  a  mathematician  who  came  to  the  Center,  named  John 
Tukey.   Is  that  correct? 

Tyler:   That's  right.   He's  head  of  statistics  at  Princeton  and  the  assis 
tant  director  of  the  Bell  Labs  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  one  of  my 
oldest  friends.   When  my  wife  died  and  I  had  to  move  to  Chicago,  he 
and  his  wife  came  and  helped  me  get  settled.   He's  a  wonderful  man. 

Chall:   How  do  you  spell  that  name? 

Tyler:   T-u-k-e-y.   [spells  out]   What  did  he  say  about  John? 

Chall:   Well,  he  said  that  when  he  came  as  a  fellow,  because  he  was  such  a 
great  mathematician,  he  showed  the  other  fellows  who  were  here  at 
the  time  and  who  were  interested  in  working  with  data,  completely 
fresh  insights  into  dealing  with  data.   He  thought  that  was  an 
extraordinary  occurrence,  but  he  wondered  whether  you  ever  tried  to 
facilitate  this  kind  of  thing  happening  again,  or  was  it  just 
happenstance? 

Tyler:   Well,  it  happened  because  Tukey  is  both  a  very  brilliant  statis 
tician  and  mathematician — Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  Princeton — but 
he  is  also  a  great  teacher  and  loves  to  take  his  proteges  around  all 
over  the  world  in  statistics  and  mathematics.   So  that  was  what  he 
liked  to  do.   That  is,  we  wouldn't  have  said  to  somebody,  "You  must 
go  out  and  do  it,"  but  if  they  wanted  to  teach  that  was  all  right, 
and  some  people  did. 

In  fact,  it  was  at  the  Center  that  they  established  what 
became  the  Social  Science  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Mathe 
matical  Social  Science.   The  group  at  the  center  undertook  the 
development  of  ways  to  use  quantitative  data  in  the  social  sciences. 
They  even  got  support  during  the  year  from  the  National  Science 
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Tyler:   Foundation  to  pay  for  computer  time,  to  cover  the  costs  of  bringing 
additional  persons  for  discussions,  to  pay  for  part  of  Preston 
Cutler's  time  to  serve  as  secretary  for  the  group,  et  cetera. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  others  who  were  great  teachers 
that  were  there  and  in  what  fields.   I  think  a  man  who  came  to  us 
from  Wesleyan  and  then  went  to  Berkeley  as  a  historian  [Carl 
Schorsky]  was  another  great  teacher  in  the  way  that  had  never  been 
done.   Trying  to  think  of  his  name — I  can  see  his  face  now.   But,  in 
any  event,  he  was  there  about  the  third  year  of  the  Center  in  the 
field  of  history. 

## 

Tyler:   He  really  invigorated  a  number  of  other  people  with  the  ideas  that 
they  had  never  thought  of  before  in  that  connection. 


Annual  Reports 


Chall:   When  I  went  up  to  the  Center  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  look  at  some 
early  Center  records,  I  noted  that  during  your  time  there  weren't 
published  any  annual  reports  like  the  kind  that  are  coming  out  today 
from  Mr.  Gardner  Lindzey.   Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  you 
didn't  publish  any? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  had  to  estimate  that  since  they  cost  money,  what  would  we 
see  as  the  reason  for  publishing? 

Chall:   I  note  that  you  always  made  a  report  to  the  board  at  the  end  of 
every  year. 

Tyler:  Sure,  and  we  had  mimeographed  reports  of  various  sorts,  but  I  am  not 
a  good  salesman  through  media.  If  your  purpose  were  to  try  to  get 
financial  support  or  intellectual  support,  I  don't  think  it's  a  very 
good  way  but  that's  just  my  preference.  I  think  Gardner's  done  very 
well  with  it  but  it  costs  money.  It's  a  way  of  using  energy  but  you 
have  to  see  its  value  in  order  to  justify  that  expenditure.  Gardner 
sees  its  value,  I  think,  and  so  he  sends  it  out. 

Chall:   Well,  I  think  we've  covered  the  Center  pretty  well  this  last  week 
and  today.   I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  about  the  Center  at  the 
moment. 
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VII   SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROJECTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Chall:   I  thought  we  would  begin  to  talk  about  some  of  your  special 

projects,  and  your  role  as  advisor  to  school  districts  around  the 
country.   They  may  not  be  in  any  chronological  order. 


Desegregating  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  Schools,  1960s 

Tyler:   During  the  time  that  I  was  at  the  Center,  prior  to  1960  I  think  it 
was,  the  legislature  of  Georgia  set  up  a  committee  of  the  legisla 
ture  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  desegregation  of  the  Atlanta  and 
Fulton  County  schools.   Fulton  County  is  the  county  in  which  Atlanta 
is.   It's  hard  to  determine  where  the  lines  are  in  Atlanta,  as  it  is 
in  any  other  big  cities.   The  legislative  committee  was  headed  by 
Joe  Heyman,  a  Jewish  gentleman  of  great  tact  and  finesse  and  very 
liberal  who  is  the  cousin  of  the  people  who  run  the  Blum's  candy 
shop  here  in  San  Francisco.   In  any  event,  that  was  his  connection 
with  knowing  about  people  out  here. 

So  the  legislative  committee  under  Heyman1 s  leadership  asked  a 
group,  including  John  Ivey,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  which  is  an  organization  that  provides 
services  for  the  southern  states  for  higher  education  (he  later 
became  the  dean  of  education  at  Michigan  State);  John  Taylor,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  educational  television  station  in  Chicago  and 
who  had  been  a  southerner  and  was  known  to  Heyman;  Meredith  Wilson, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  me.   I 
think  Frank  Keppel  was  then  U.S.  Commissioner  so  he  couldn't  have 
been  on  it,  but  he  was  involved  in  a  good  many  of  our  discussions. 
He'd  been  dean  at  Harvard  and  then  commissioner  of  education  under 
Kennedy. 

The  important  thing  was  they  wanted  a  plan.   Also  we  had  the 
funds  to  employ  a  staff  person.   We  took  a  professor  in  education, 
Albright,  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  who  collected  data  and 
went  around  and  made  visits,  as  we  did,  to  several  sites.   In  any 
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Tyler:   event,  we  came  up,  after  six  months  of  deliberation  and  collecting 
information,  with  a  plan  for  desegregation.   We  recommended  a 
distribution  of  pupil  enrollment  which  would  meet  the  court's 
definition  of  desegregation.   We  were  asked  to  meet  with  the 
legislature,  community,  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education  and  the 
county  board. 

Heyman  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  school  board.   It  was 
a  very  liberal  school  board.   You  know,  Atlanta  is  not  a  reactionary 
city.   In  fact,  its  mayor  was  reelected  with  80  percent  of  the  vote 
just  last  month,  Andrew  Young.   The  school  board  included  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Rufus  Clement,  who  was  president  of  Atlanta  Univer 
sity,  a  black  university  that  is  like  the  Claremont  Colleges.   It 
caps  the  whole  group.   Black  colleges  in  Atlanta  have  their  graduate 
schools  in  Atlanta  University.   So  it  was  a  good  school  board. 

Heyman  invited  the  governor,  who  had  said  that  if  any  school  in 
Georgia  were  desegregated,  he'd  close  all  the  schools  in  the  state. 
The  governor  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  come  but  sent  his  representa 
tive.   Heyman  also  invited  the  vice-president  of  Lockheed-Marietta 
(Marietta  is  a  suburb  of  Atlanta),  which  is  the  largest  employer  of 
labor  just  as,  right  here  in  the  Palo  Alto  area,  the  largest 
employer  of  labor  is  Lockheed.   He  came. 

So  we  presented  the  plan.   Heyman  said,  "It  sounds  inter 
esting;"  turned  to  Rufus  Clement  and  asked,  "What  do  you  think  about 
it?"  The  board  chairman  nodded  his  head.   "We  think  that's  a  very 
sensible  plan.   That,  should  it  be  able  to  happen,  will  achieve  the 
purpose  without  heavy  conflict  and  fighting,"  and  so  on. 

"But,"  Heyman  said,  "the  governor  has  said  that  if  we  adopt  any 
plan  by  which  they're  desegregated,  he'll  close  all  the  schools  in 
the  state."  Well,  at  this  point  the  vice-president  of  Lockheed 
said,  "If  they  close  the  schools  in  the  state  we  can't  bring 
engineers  and  others  down  here  who  want  schools  for  their  children. 
We'll  have  to  put  our  contract  out  in  California  where  they  don't 
have  that  danger  of  closed  schools."  At  this  point,  [laughs]  the 
governor's  representative  said,  "Well,  you  know,  gentlemen,  I'm  not 
permitted  to  make  this  public  but  the  governor  said  he  will  not 
close  the  school  system."  He  did  all  this  to  get  elected  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  going  through  with  it. 

Chall:   Did  you  put  through  the  plan? 

Tyler:   Yes,  indeed.   The  school  board  favored  it.   But  as  I  say,  though 

they  were  in  favor,  the  problems  lay  out  in  the,  what  is  called  the 
hill-billy  country  where  uneducated  whites  are  afraid  of  blacks  and 
so  on.   But  in  the  city  as  sophisticated  as  Atlanta  they  have  no 
problems  with  it — that  is,  the  majority.   See,  80  percent  elected 
Andrew  Young. 
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Chall:   Yes,  but  you're  talking  about  1964  and  much  has  happened  in  twenty 
years. 

Tyler:   But  already  there  were  places  like  Atlanta  that  were  partially 

desegregated  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  the  South  that  were 
quite  liberal,  Chapel  Hill,  for  example,  in  the  South.   When  I  lived 
in  Chapel  Hill  in  1927-28,  we  invited  blacks  to  our  conferences 
although  it  was  against  the  law.   I  worked  with  black  schools  as 
well  as  the  white  schools  when  I  was  working  there.   North 
Carolina's  educated  people  were  not  highly  biased.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  people  who  are  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty  and 
they're  afraid  that  blacks  will  then  get  the  little  nuggets  that  are 
available,  which  is  understandable.   Which  is  what  happens  when  you 
make  quota  systems.   You  have  to  drop  some  of  the  promotions  for 
white  firemen  in  order  to  have  black  firemen  come  in.   This  is  going 
too  far,  it  seems  to  me,  in  terms  of  trying  to  provide  equal 
opportunity. 

Chall:   It's  always  difficult  to  know  where  to  start  and  where  to  stop. 
Tyler:   That's  right. 


The  Extension  Service,  1930s  to  1970s 


Chall:   Miss  Kolodziey  sent  me  some  information  which  dealt  with  your  work 

with  extension.   She  said  that  while  you  were  on  the  faculty  at  Ohio 
State  University  you  worked  for  the  state  extension  education  staff, 
during  the  thirties,  and  then  you  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service  from  1945  into  the 
1970s.   In  "45- '46  you  guided  a  broad  program  of  evaluation  of 
extension  education,  and  you  were  consultant  to  the  USDA  Extension 
Service  on  a  ten-year  curriculum  improvement  project.   And  in 
addition  for  many  years  you  worked  on  Four-H  Club  programs. 

Now  that's  about  fifty  years  of  working  with  the  extension 
service.   Where  do  you  want  to  start?   Do  you  want  to  start  by  going 
back  to  the  1930s  at  Ohio  State? 

Tyler:   The  interest  may  be  in  how  one  gets  in  contact  with  areas  that  are 
not  thought  of  as  directly  in  the  area  of  education.   When  I  was 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  my  responsibility  was  two-fold.   My 
unit  was  called  the  Division  of  Accomplishment  Testing  in  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research.   One  responsibility  was  to  work  with 
faculty  members  of  the  university  who  wanted  to  improve  their 
teaching  because  of  such  a  tremendous  loss  of  students  between  the 
entrance  and  the  end  of  the  second  year.   The  other  responsibility 
was  to  work  with  schools  in  the  state. 
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Tyler:   But  this  was  spelled  out  in  the  legislation  that  established  the 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research — that  you  had  a  dual  responsibility, 
supported  by  the  state.  One  was  to  work  with  schools,  the  other  to 
work  with  the  university  in  which  it  was  located. 

So  in  the  university,  ray  first  day  when  I  went  to  the  office, 
W.W.  Charters,  the  head  of  the  bureau,  took  me  to  lunch  at  the 
faculty  club,  and  we  ran  into  what  was  called  the  junior  dean — which 
at  other  universities  is  called  dean  of  students — in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.   Biology,  botany,  and  zoology,  and  perhaps  some 
others — I've  forgotten — were  located  in  that  college,  because  Ohio 
State  was  strongly  oriented  to  the  occupational  fields.   Economics 
was  in  the  School  of  Business,  not  in  a  separate  arts  college. 

So  Charters  introduced  me  and  said  that  I  was  coming  there 
to  help.   Nysonger,  the  dean  of  students,  said  right  away,  "Well,  I'd 
like  to  have  you  work  with  botany  and  zoology.   They're  interested; 
they  want  to  improve.   They  would  welcome  your  help."   So  that 
started  me  there.   That  was  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

So  pretty  soon  their  faculty  members  were  telling  the  people  in 
other  departments  in  agriculture.   I  also  soon  worked  in  the  School 
of  Home  Economics,  because  that  was  part  of  the  College  of  Agricul 
ture  in  those  days.   So  when  the  extension  division  came  around,  it 
was  with  the  question  of  how  to  develop  a  curriculum  for  their 
county  agents  and  so  on  to  get  training  for  them.   This  was  my 
practice,  to  begin  by  asking  what  questions  they  had  and  then  we 
would  explore  those  together.   So,  we  started  with  that.   I  worked 
with  them  and  their  problems  just  as  I  had  worked  with  other  depart 
ments  at  the  university.   That  may  be  enough  to  start  that  question 
of  how. 

During  the  time  I  was  there  we  moved  all  the  way  from  some  of 
their  people  enrolling  in  my  courses  in  curriculum  development  and 
evaluation,  because  they  had  their  problems  in  the  field  of  exten 
sion,  and  then,  when  they  got  ideas  about  what  to  do,  asking  me  to 
help  them.   We'd  go  into  the  field  and  work  with  some  of  the  county 
agents  and  others  there.   I  always  felt  the  role  of  anybody  in  the 
professional  field  was  to  help  improve  whatever  that  profession  was 
concerned  with — a  doctor's  role  is  to  help  improve  health,  my  role 
is  to  help  improve  education  wherever  i£  may  be.   So  that  developed 
that  way. 


The  Four-H  Clubs:   Competition  and  Cooperation 


Tyler:   Then,  when  I  moved  to  Chicago,  the  non-federal,  non-public  support 
agency  for  the  4-H  Clubs  was  then  called  the  National  Committee  for 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work.   It  solicited  funds  from  agricultural 
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Tyler:   purveyors  such  as  John  Deere,  International  Harvester.   One  of  the 
big  supporters  was  Mrs.  Kerr.   You  remember  the  Kerr  jars.   Are  you 
familiar  with  canning  with  Kerr  jars? 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   She  helped  to  finance  a  lot  of  the  projects  that  kids  would  carry  on 
in  canning  and  other  things  of  that  sort.   So  that  when  I  got  there, 
the  head  of  that,  a  former  extension  worker  from  Indiana,  had  heard 
about  my  work  in  Ohio.   He  asked  me  to  join  the  national  committee. 
Since  it  met  in  Chicago  I  began  to  work  with  them. 

Soon,  then  the  committee  began  to  set  up  special  projects. 
They  began  to  be  interested  in  the  question  of  what  is  competition. 
So  we  began  to  help  them  understand  that  the  role  of  human  beings 
involves  being  able  to  balance  to  times  when  they  want  to  be  better 
than  others,  in  competition,  with  cooperation.   That  either  extreme 
is  dangerous  for  a  human  being.   He  can't  live  alone  by  just 
competing.   He  may  be  up  there  on  a  pinnacle  but  everybody  attacks 
him. 

Well,  you  can  see  the  arguments  for  why  it  is  so  important  for 
kids  to  learn  how  to  deal  effectively  both  with  competition  and  with 
cooperation.   So  we  began  to  put  those  into  some  of  the  plans  for 
projects.   Heretofore,  almost  all  the  activity  had  been  competition 
rather  than  cooperation.   They  began  to  develop  a  variety  of 
projects  for  the  4-H  kids  in  which  they  would  be  grouping  together 
to  do  something:  improving  the  pollution  of  the  air.   That  wasn't 
one  but  that  would  be  an  example.   Trying  to  get  things  where  they 
worked  together  to  improve  their  society,  their  homes,  their 
schools. 

Chall:   Rather  than  taking  prizes  for  the  best  canning  or  the  best  pig  or 
whatever  it  might  be? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  might  do  that,  too,  but  that's  only  one  aspect. 
Chall:   Yes,  I  see.   You  didn't  want  that  to  be  the  total  program? 

Tyler:   Just  as  you  may  be  proud  that  you  can  beat  others  at  tennis  but  you 
ought  to  be  able  also  to  work  with  others  to  improve  your  community. 

Chall:   Yes.   So  at  that  time  the  feeling  was  that  there  was  too  much  thrust 
for  competition. 
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The  Agricultural  Extension  Service 


Tyler:   Well,  I  helped  them  to  see  that.   [laughs]   My  role  was  to  look  at 
their  programs  and  be  frank  about  criticizing;  then  suggest  how  we 
can  go  about  improving;  then  work  with  them  to  do  it.   Then,  in 
1945,  M.L.  Wilson,  a  well-known  rural  sociologist,  became  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.   He  was  very  conscious  of  the 
need  for  evaluation  as  sociologists  are.   So  he  came  to  see  me  in 
Chicago  and  said,  "We'd  like  to  work  on  that  and  we  need  your 
assistance."   I  offered  to  provide  a  workshop  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  a  holiday  period  for  about  two  weeks. 

He  brought  the  chief  people  in  research  in  extension  from 
Washington  and  some  of  the  key  people  in  the  states.   I  remember  a 
woman  who  was  very  active  in  leadership  since  then,  until  she 
retired  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  in  home  economics. 
And  another  man  who  was  very  active  in  that  connection  was  a  man 
from  Berkeley  or  Davis,  wherever  the  University  of  California 
extension  division  was  located.   They  got  interested  in  evaluation 
so  we  worked  on  that.   They  had  been  submitting  figures  in  their 
reports  and  I  showed  them,  by  looking  carefully,  that  their  figures 
were  all  false.   They  couldn't  have  had  that  many  kids  involved. 
But  they  would  present  whatever  they  thought  would  sell  their 
legislature  on  the  program. 

I  said,  "Let's  get  some  honest  evaluation  into  it.   What  you 
are  doing  is  taking  for  granted  it's  good.   You  just  tell  the 
legislature,  "Look  how  many  kids  are  learning  good  things,'  but  how 
do  you  know  they're  good  things?"  We  pared  down  the  California 
figures  about  50  percent  when  they  had  to  really  look  at  them. 
[ laughs] 

Chall:  And  then  began  to  consider  the  purpose? 

Tyler:   Then  we  began  to  look  at  what  really  was  happening.   The  question  of 
the  number  of  people  enrolled  is  not  as  important  as  what  they  get 
when  they  are  enrolled,  what  they  really  learn.   So  we  had  a  good 
time  with  that. 

Then,  what  was  the  next  stage?   Oh,  then  some  of  the  people  who 
were  responsible  in  the  states  for  training  people  in  extension  came 
to  me  and  said — knowing  that  I  was  dean  of  the  social  sciences — "We 
can't  get  into  our  curriculum,  in  any  meaningful  way,  sociology  and 
psychology  and  other  things  that  an  extension  worker  should  have. 
There's  just  too  many  courses  you  would  have  to  have;  we  can't  fit 
it  in."  " 

Well,  I  said,  "From  my  experience  in  developing  the  social 
science  courses  at  Chicago,  which  cut  across  departments,  you  have 
to  identify  what  a  discipline  has  to  offer.   Typically,  social 
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Tyler:   sciences  offer  concepts,  ways  of  looking  at  things.   You  can  think, 
for  example,  about  social  class — that's  a  way  of  looking  at  the 
community.   What  social  class  do  they  come  from?   Or  ethnic  groups — 
another  way  of  looking  at  it.   Then  there  are  principles  that 
explain  things.   For  example,  the  principle  that  the  middle  class 
will,  over  time,  get  control  over  whatever  resources  are  available. 
For  example,  Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  set  up  for  disadvantaged  children.   The  last  report  I 
looked  at  shows  that  by  this  time,  more  middle  class  schools  have 
Title  1  money  than  the  others.   So  those  are  principles  from 
sociology  that  you  understand  will  guide  thinking  about  social 
problems.   The  people  with  power,  often  unconsciously,  just  feel 
that  if  it's  good  for  others,  I  should  have  it.   Why  shouldn't  I 
have  all  that  I  can  get?   So,  a  benefit  for  a  disadvantaged  group 
doesn't  last  long  unless  they  get  power  themselves,  which  is  part  of 
the  principle  of  democracy.   You  don't  do  things  for  people,  you 
help  them  get  things  done  for  themselves. 

Well,  principles  like  that  interested  them  a  good  deal  so  we 
held  a  week-long  session,  right  around  Thanksgiving  for  about  five 
years.   It's  summarized  in  a  publication  by  Mary  Louise  Collins,  who 
was  then  in  the  office  of  the  extension  service,  where  she  got  the 
data.   She  wrote  the  report  after  she  retired.   We  identified 
concepts  from  the  social  sciences  that  are  helpful  to  a  county 
agricultural  agent  and  the  principles  that  can  guide  him  or  her. 
And  then  they  had  to  develop  exercises — "What  are  cases  where  you 
use  this?"  and  so  on,  so  that  they  could  get  in  effect  the  social 
science  segment  of  their  training  as  county  agents.   Does  this  make 
sense  to  you? 

Chall:   Yes.   Now,  with  the  passage  of  time  within  certain  communities — even 
if  you  just  take  the  ones  around  here  in  the  Bay  Area — the  agricul 
tural  aspects  of  a  community  are  narrowing  considerably  as  they  pave 
over  the  farms . 

Tyler:   Well,  one  of  the  problems  we  faced  in  working  with  the  4-H  is 
outlined  in  a  recent  book.   I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  for  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education's  recent  publication: 
Education  in  School  and  Non-School  Settings.   This  has  a  chapter  on 
the  4-H  written  by  Frickey  of  Indiana  and  Dixie  Lea,  who  worked  in 
Wisconsin.   This  is  not  the  Dixie  Lee  who  was  governor  of  Washington, 
[Dixie  Lee  Ray].   This  chapter  is  on  the  4-H  and  what  it's  been 
doing  in  moving  into  where  the  children  are.   The  largest  influences 
have  been  in  the  suburban  areas,  but  there  are  some  programs  that 
they  describe  that  have  been  developing  in  the  cities. 
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Youth  Programs  in  the  1980s 


Tyler:   My  help  there  was  in  curriculum  planning  for  different  kinds  of 

children  with  different  sorts  of  community  backgrounds  and  so  on. 
The  only  youth  program  that  keeps  growing  in  this  country,  that  is 
national  program,  has  been  the  4-H.   The  YMCA  has  been  dropping,  so 
have  the  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts,  because  they  just  carry  on 
their  traditional  practices.   As  the  farm  population  dwindled,  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Four-H  leaders,  "If  you  really  are  going  to  help 
kids,  you'd  better  figure  out  how  to  help  them  where  they  are — 
increasingly  in  urban  areas." 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  right.   Now,  in  terms  of  doing  that,  are  they  still 
supported  by  the  USDA  in  the  4-H  movement? 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   But  I'm  wondering  about —   In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  for 

example,  or  Hayward,  where  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities 
to  grow  a  pig  [laughs]  or  a  sheep  or  something  of  this  kind,  how 
does  the  extension  service  get  financed? 

Tyler:   The  responsibility  for  leadership  within  the  state  is  in  the  state 
agricultural  college.   You'll  have  to  ask  the  University  of 
California  what  they  do.   They  might  encourage  them  to  go  out,  as 
Indiana  does,  to  work  in  the  cities.   Indiana  has  developed  a  modi 
fication  of  my  syllabus  to  help  them  in  planning  on  a  county  basis. 
The  state  staff  is  supposed  to  help  the  county  agents  to  do  local 
planning,  taking  account  of  what  the  community  wants  to  do.   Now, 
until  we  began  to  focus  this  emphasis  on  4-H,  most  of  the  planning 
counselors  were  simply  farm  men  and  women,  but  increasingly  the 
planning  councils  in  states  that  really  cared  about  reaching  all  the 
kids  increasingly  included  parents  in  non-farm  settings. 

Chall:   If  you  were  to  be  asked,  for  example, — this  is  just  an  if — to 

evaluate  Boy  Scouts,  what  might  you  want  to  encourage  them  to  do? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  would  first  want  them  to  face  squarely  that  the  problem 

isn't  just  that  kids  are  no  longer  interested.   I  would  ask  them, 
"Now,  what  is  your  mission,  what  are  you  trying  to  accomplish?" 
They'd  start  by  saying,  "We're  trying  to  help  kids  who'll  be 
constructive  rather  than  destructive  and  vandals  and  so  on."  "What 
do  you  suppose  makes  them  constructive  rather  than  destructive?" 
Find  out  if  they  had  any  theory  of  adolescent  development  and  so  on. 
Many  would  not  and  so  we'd  just  keep  pushing  to  find  out  what  they 
think  they  should  be  accomplishing.   Then  let's  go  out  and  see 
what's  being  accomplished,  first  by  rather  simple  methods  of 
interviews,  by  observation,  and  a  variety  of  other  methods. 
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Tyler:   But  you've  got  to  first  find  people  who  want  to  improve.   As  long  as 
they  kid  themselves  and  think,  "Well,  we're  doing  all  right  but 
suddenly  the  odds  are  against  us,"  that's  no  way  to  get  any  improve 
ment.   Those  people  never  improve  anything. 

Chall:   I  think  you  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago — this  is  a  tangent  but  I  think 
it  follows  somewhat  the  same  concern — that  in  a  school  district  for 
which  you  had  begun  to  work  as  a  consultant  there  was  concern  with 
delinquency  and  vandalism.   You  were  beginning  to  work  with  them  on 
how  to  look  at  what  was  happening.   Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  that? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  can  think  of  a  number  of  cases.   But  one  of  them  right  now 

I'm  working  with  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
This  is  the  North  High  School  of  Worcester,  where  there's  been  a  good 
deal  of  vandalism  and  so  on.   But  my  interpretation,  from  my 
understanding  of  adolescent  psychology,  is  that  as  young  people 
begin  to  feel  and  see  that  they're  getting  physically  mature — 
they're  taller,  they're  beginning  to  have  sexual  development — they 
realize  they're  becoming  adults;  they  want  to  test  themselves  out  as 
adults  and  they're  not  given  an  opportunity,  the  way  we  keep  jobs 
away  from  them  and  so  on.   If  they  can't  build  something  construc 
tive  which  they'd  much  rather  do,  if  they're  not  permitted  that 
opportunity,  the  only  way  they  can  show  they're  strong  is  to  break 
down  what  is  already  there.   So  vandalism  is  a  natural  result.   Then 
the  question  becomes,  in  that  community,  in  the  case  of  the 
community  in  North  Worcester,  what  are  things  they  could  do  within 
the  law? 

I  worked  earlier,  for  example,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  Burleigh 
Gardner,  who  heads  Social  Research,  Inc.,  a  Ph.D.  in  human  develop 
ment  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  very  socially-oriented 
person.   I  helped  him  set  up  a  group  that  worked  at  the  YMCA  on  the 
West  Side.   I  think  I  told  you  about  that,  didn't  I? 

Chall:   No.   I  want  to  hear  about  that  because  we're  talking  about  group 
activities,  group  work  for  young  people. 

Tyler:   He  found  a  group  of  young  men  on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago  just  west 
of  where  a  number  of  industries  and  businesses  are,  a  group  of  young 
men  who  really  cared  about  what  was  happening  to  kids — all  that 
gangster  business  and  the  way  they  were  developing.   So  we  got 
together  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  kinds  of  things  could  be 
carried  on,  for  the  young  people.   We  thought  we  could  at  least 
assemble  at  the  YMCA;  they  might  go  somewhere  else  but  they  needed  a 
center  and  the  YMCA  was  happy  to  deal  with  me.   The  YMCA  director 
there  was  involved  in  finding  out  what  those  kids  would  like  to  do. 
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Tyler:   Well,  we  got  everything  from  learning  to  use  computers,  for  example, 
or  doing  something  to  clean  up  the  mess  around  the  river.   But  they 
identified  a  number  of  things  and  then  the  persons  took  responsi 
bility.   They  would  supervise  the  activities  of  the  young  people 
where  constructive  efforts  were  possible. 

f* 

Chall:   Are  you  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  and  Girls' 
Clubs?   Do  they  serve  some  purpose  here? 

Tyler:   I've  never  been  asked  by  the  Boys'  Club  and  so  I  really  don't  know 
much  about  them  although  one  of  their  chief  financial  supporters  is 
W.  Clement  Stone.   I'm  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Stone 
Foundation.   But  from  the  kind  of  people  that  they  have  generally 
had  as  sponsors  I've  always  thought  they  are  on  the  stuffed-shirt 
side,  not  very  realistic  about  what  the  boys  really  did,  though  I 
might  be  quite  mistaken.   I  really  know  nothing  about  it. 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Chall:   Now,  I'd  like  to  hear  about  your  work  with  the  Indians. 

Tyler:   Under  the  Roosevelt  administration,  John  Collier,  who  had  been  head 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  became  the  U.S.  Commis 
sioner  of  the  Indian  Affairs.   He  was  much  interested  in  Indian 
anthropology.   Of  course,  the  University  of  Chicago  is  very  strong 
in  anthropology  and  many  of  the  professors  are  dealing  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  and  the  like.   He  got  to  talking  with 
probably  [Robert]  Redfield,  who  was  the  most  famous  anthropologist 
at  that  time  at  the  university,  and  Lloyd  Warner,  and  perhaps  Sol 
Tax.   In  any  event,  he  talked  about  a  survey  being  made  of  the 
background,  the  behavior,  of  American  Indians,  their  customs  and 
practices  upon  which  an  education  could  be  built. 

So  I  arranged,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  have 
some  studies  made.   We  had  a  book  on  the  Hopi  Way  and  a  number  of 
things  of  that  sort.   Then,  he  had  gotten  as  the  director  of 
education  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  through  an  unfortunate 
experience,  Willard  Beatty,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Bronxville  schools  and  assistant  superintendent  of  Winnetka,  and 
president  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association,  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine. 

I  say  an  unfortunate  experience  because  when  he  was  the 
superintendent  of  Bronxville,  his  business  manager — have  I  ever  told 
you  this  story?   His  business  manager  became  ill  at  the  Bronxville 
schools,  so  they  called  in  a  Kelly  Service  person,  one  of  these 
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Tyler:   services,  you  know,  that  work  for  you  part-time.   A  man  came  in  and 
served  the  purpose  while  the  business  manager  was  ill.   Then  he 
died.   Willard  was  so  pleased  with  the  part-time  man  who  came  in 
that  he  didn't  go  into  his  credentials. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Bronxville.   On  some  one  day  a  week  the 
cashiers  of  the  two  banks  would  have  lunch  together  and  talk  about 
banking  and  their  different  experiences  in  their  bank. 

One  day,  one  of  them  said,  "You  know,  this  business  manager  of 
the  Bronxville  schools  is  funny.   He  always  brings  in  $500  dollars 
in  cash  and  deposits  it  every  week  in  our  bank."  The  other  said, 
"That's  funny.   He  takes  out  from  petty  cash,  of  the  school  fund, 
from  our  bank  $500  a  week."   [laughs]   Well,  they  discovered  he'd 
been  embezzling.   Of  course,  the  reason  that  Willard  was  fired  was 
because  he  had  employed  a  man  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  peniten 
tiary  for  embezzlement.   He  had  been  so  trusting  because  of  how 
well  he  did  his  work  that  he  didn't  look  into  his  character. 

So  Willard,  who  was  a  promising  superintendent  and  might  have 
risen  still  higher,  went  into  the  federal  government  and  became  the 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  he  did 
very  well.   But,  in  any  event,  he  came  to  us  and  said,  "Now,  we'd 
like  to  have  a  survey  of  the  Indian  schools  and  how  they  can  build  a 
better  curriculum.   You've  done  so  much  in  curriculum."  So  that's 
where  our  survey  of  Indian  education  came  in. 

I  have  trained  a  number  of  people  in  the  making  of  surveys  in 
that  connection — dissertations  and  the  like.   So,  quite  a  survey  of 
Indian  education  was  made  which  eventually  went  into  the  age-old 
question  of  "Can  we  or  should  we  try  to  keep  them  on  reservations?" 
The  anthropologists,  typically,  except  some  realistic  ones  like 
Redfield,  wanted  to  keep  them  on  the  reservation.   It's  such  a 
lovely  thing.   The  fact  they  can't  make  enough  to  live  on  doesn't 
bother  them.   "It's  lovely." 

You  go  out  and  see  the  Hopi  Way  and  they  look  so  beautiful 
there  and  they  do  everything  by  hand  so  they  can't  sell  enough  to 
live  on.   But,  in  any  event,  the  result  was  that  the  Congress 
finally  passed  a  law  which  permits  individuals  to  choose  whether 
they  want  to  be  educated  for  the  life  on  the  reservation  or  educated 
in  the  more  modern  way. 

You  know,  although  he's  called  the  vanishing  American  there  are 
more  Indians  now  than  there  ever  were  because  of  our  better  health 
programs  and  their  high  birth  rate. 
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Cooperative  Work  Study  Programs  in  Higher  Education,  1929 — 


Chall:   I  wanted  to  do  a  little  reading  on  some  of  the  background  of 

cooperative  education  before  I  took  it  up  with  you  but  we  might 
start  since  we  have  some  time.   I  haven't  read  the  book  by  James 
Wilson  and  Edward  Lyons,  Work  Study,  College  Programs  but  you  might 
tell  me  about  cooperative  education  as  a  method  for  improvement  of 
quality  of  higher  education. 

Tyler:   Well,  its  most  obvious  feature,  whether  it's  at  the  high  school  or 
college  level,  is  that  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  young  people 
to  deal  with  the  real  work  place  at  a  time  when  they're  being  denied 
opportunities  for  employment  except  through  this  arrangement  at 
school  or  college. 

This  type  of  college  program  was  begun  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  by  Herman  Schneider,  the  dean  of  engineering,  around  1913 
when  the  university — which  was  then  a  municipal  university  and  now 
is  part  of  the  state  system  in  Ohio — did  not  have  very  good 
engineering  facilities.   Schneider  could  get  engineering  students 
out  to  work  in  Dayton  and  in  Cincinnati  and  in  other  nearby  places 
where  there  were  lots  of  good  facilities  and  they  could  learn  much 
better  how  to  apply  what  they  were  learning  in  the  classroom. 

His  idea  was  that  the  students  would  work  there  for  a  period  of 
time  and  then  come  back  to  the  university  and  they  would  have  a 
chance,  especially,  to  discuss  what  they'd  learned  in  their  work  and 
how  what  they  were  learning  in  school  related  to  it.   A  better  way 
to  relate  theory  and  practice  while  still  in  college.   So  he  started 
that  in  '13. 

When  I  was  at  Ohio  State,  Charles  Kettering,  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  in  engineering,  and  an  electrical  engineer,  was  also  a 
trustee,  and  also  the  founder  of  Dayton  Electric  Laboratories, 
Delco,  which  is  one  of  the  initial  groups  that  came  together  to  form 
General  Motors.   Because  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  university  and 
thought  I  knew  about  education,  he  came  to  see  me  one  time  around 
1931,  about  Antioch  College,  which  had  been  on  the  cooperative  basis 
ever  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  man  who  became  the  TVA  [Tennesse 
Valley  Authority]  man,  Arthur  Morgan. 

Just  to  give  you  some  background,  Antioch  College  was  founded 
by  Horace  Mann  around  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.   It  was 
practically  bankrupt  when  the  great  floods  of  1913  came,  when  Dayton 
was  inundated  by  the  Miami  River.   The  government's  corps  of 
engineers  went  up  and  built  dams  to  protect  Dayton.   There  are  dams 
on  each  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ohio.   Arthur  Morgan  was  an 
engineer  with  the  corps  of  engineers.   He  was  fascinated  by  this 
little  college  in  Yellow  Springs  right  near  where  one  of  the  dams 
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Tyler:   was  built.   He  resigned  from  the  corps  of  engineers  and  offered  to 
take  over  the  presidency.   It  was  broke  and  they  were  happy  to  have 
him. 

Morgan  was  impressed  by  Schneider's  program  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  decided  to  make  the  whole  college  a  place  where  the 
students  would  alternate  between  the  campus  and  the  work  place.   The 
Antioch  year  was  divided  into  four  12-week  terms,  alternating 
between  on-campus  and  off-campus  activity.   This  was  for  everybody 
whether  they  were  in  engineering  or  any  other  field. 

Morgan  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  a  very  devoted  man  to  what  he 
believed  in;  energetic,  often  very  difficult  to  get  along  with  if 
you  had  a  different  view.   He  was  followed  by  Algo  Henderson,  who 
later  was  at  Berkeley  and  has  retired  and  lives  in  Orinda.   Morgan 
made  cooperative  education  work  in  a  liberal  arts  college.   I  have 
employed  a  good  many  people  who  graduated  from  Antioch.   Harold 
Wilensky  was  one  of  those;  he  was  graduated  from  Antioch  and  so  was 
his  wife. 

Cooperative  education  worked,  you  see,  because  students  kept  in 
continuous  touch  with  reality  and  could  try  to  apply  what  they're 
learning  on  the  campus  or  raise  questions  and  try  to  look  them  up 
when  they  came  back. 

But  what  I  started  to  say  was  that  Kettering  wanted  to  know 
what  I  thought  about  cooperative  education  and  to  look  over  Antioch, 
because  they  were  asking  him  to  help  support  it,  he  being  a  wealthy 
man.   That  was  my  first  contact  with  Kettering. 

Then,  in  1959  or  thereabouts,  Kettering,  who  was  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Thomas  Edison  Institute  (a  trade  organization 
supported  by  a  group  of  electric  companies),  sponsored  a  conference 
in  Dayton  on  the  crisis  in  education.   It  was  thought  that  the  great 
increase  in  numbers  of  students  would  precipitate  a  crisis  in 
colleges  and  universities.   How  were  they  to  be  provided  for?  His 
idea  was  that  if  they  were  only  in  school  half  time  you  could  care 
for  twice  as  many  students  in  the  same  buildings  and  with  the  same 
faculty.   This  is  true  at  Antioch;  they  only  have  to  have  facilities 
for  half  as  many  because  half  of  them  are  away  at  one  time. 

He  asked  me  to  speak  at  that  meeting,  which  I  did,  on  the 
values  that  I  saw  in  my  observation  of  Antioch  and  elsewhere.   After 
that  meeting  he  talked  to  the  officers  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
then  supported  a  study  and  asked  me  to  be  chairman  of  the  guiding 
committee  to  do  the  study  of  cooperative  education.   What  do  you 
really  know  about  it?   That's  how  this  Wilson  and  Lyon  book  came  to 
be.   Wilson  was  one  of  my  Ph.Ds  at  Chicago,  and  Lyon  was  working  in 
cooperative  education  in  the  University  of  Detroit,  a  Jesuit 
institution  in  Detroit. 
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Tyler:   So  the  evidence  there,  again,  was  quite  overwhelming  that  kids  who 
work  part-time  and  go  to  school  part-time  not  only  make  better 
scores  on  what  they've  learned  in  their  schooling  but  they  do 
better  in  their  work  place.   Usually  they're  offered  jobs  to 
continue  in  that  work  place  when  they  graduate  or,  if  they  don't 
like  that  place,  they  can  go  somewhere  else  with  that  background  and 
experience. 

Then  Mr.  Kettering  came  to  me  before  he  died  and  said,  "I'm 
going  to  put  some  money  into  a  commission  to  try  to  increase  the 
number  of  cooperative  education  programs  in  the  United  States." 
There  were  then  ninety-six  such  colleges  out  of  the  several  thousand 
in  this  country.   And  so  we  established  a  commission.   I  was  chair 
man  of  the  commission  until  I  reached  seventy  and  then  was  made 
honorary  chairman. 

The  commission  will  soon  present  the  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Advertising  Council  telling  the  public  about  cooperative  education 
and  its  values.   It  will  say,  "Your  child  can  get  a  real  education, 
understand  the  work  place  and  earn  some  of  the  costs  of  higher 
education."   In  the  program  I  helped  to  develop  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  there  was  and  is  a  strong  liberal  education 
component  because  they  did  not  have  to  have  so  many  vocational 
courses  in  the  curriculum  when  they're  learning  about  those  elements 
in  the  field.   Is  that  relevant  to  your  question? 

Chall:   Yes.   What  was  the  goal  of  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education? 

Tyler:   The  goal  was  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  quality  of 
programs  of  cooperative  education;  in  other  words,  to  expand 
cooperative  education  to  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  make  it  a  still  more  effective  program  in  those  colleges  that 
had  it. 

Chall:   Has  that  been  done? 

Tyler:   Well,  there  are  now  more  than  seven  hundred  colleges  with  cooper 
ative  education  programs. 

Chall:   And  you  started  with  ninety-six? 

Tyler:   Yes.   The  commission  interested  persons  in  the  federal  government. 
The  Education  Department  now  has  a  program  which  pays  the  start-up 
costs  for  an  institution  that  will  set  up  a  cooperative  education 
program.   This  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  getting  more  rapid 
advancement  of  cooperative  education. 

Chall:   Have  these  cooperative  education  programs  been  started  within 
established  institutions,  established  colleges? 
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Tyler:   Mostly,  because  there  haven't  been  many  new  colleges  established. 

In  California,  for  example,  San  Jose  State  has  cooperative  education 
in  engineering,  and  the  University  of  Pacific  has  cooperative 
education  programs  in  about  five  areas.   One  could  go  on.   The 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  has  cooperative  education,  I 
believe,  in  engineering;  I've  forgotten  what  they  have  in  any  other 
areas.   I  knew  a  man  at  Berkeley  named  Merriam,  who  was  professor 
of  engineering  and  helped  to  develop  their  cooperative  education 
program  there.   His  father  had  founded  a  very  progressive  school  in 
Missouri. 

Chall:   Do  you  attend  commission  meetings  as  an  honorary  member? 

Tyler:   I  don't  go  because  they're  held  in  New  York  and  I'm  really  too  old. 
They've  got  good  leadership.   The  present  chairman  is  Ed  Polkat,  the 
vice-president  of  Marine  Midland,  a  bank  and  trust  company  of  New 
York.   I  was  followed  by  Asa  Knowles,  the  president  of  Northeastern 
University  at  Boston,  and  Polkat  followed  him.   Northeastern  is  the 
only  university  of  large  size  that  has  every  program  on  a  coopera 
tive  basis.   That's  why  I  sent  one  of  my  housekeeper's  cousins 
there.   I  think  I've  told  you.   She  graduated  from  Northeastern,  did 
cooperative  education  so  that  she  felt  at  home  in  an  accounting 
office  when  she  finished,  and  is  now  a  group  leader  in  the 
Massachusetts  Social  Security  Administration's  accounting  office. 

Chall:   Fine  type  of  program.   At  Antioch  it's  100  percent,  too,  isn't  it? 
Tyler:   Yes. 


The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  1967 — 


Chall:   What  about  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf?   Is 
cooperative  education  required  for  the  program? 

Tyler:   In  1965,  I  believe  it  was,  the  Congress  passed  a  law  which  estab 
lished  a  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  on  the  same  footing  as 
their  liberal  arts  college,  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf,  in 
Washington.   But  it  had  this  distinction:  that  it  was  not  to  be  an 
institution  standing  alone.   So  they  set  up  a  request  for  proposals, 
What  institutions  having  good  programs  of  technical  education  would 
like  to  take  on  education  for  the  deaf?   They  set  up  an  advisory 
group  to  help  the  selection.   Everybody  thought  the  University  of 
Illinois  would  get  it  because  it  had  developed  a  program  for  pre 
paring  teachers  for  the  deaf  which  had  a  fine  reputation.   However, 
it  doesn't  have  a  strong  technical  education  program.   So  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  in  Rochester,  New  York,  received 
the  contract. 
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Tyler:   John  Gardner  was  then  the  secretary  of  HEW  and  the  law  establishing 
the  institute  stated  that  there  should  be  a  national  advisory  group 
helping  the  staff  in  planning  for  such  an  institute.   He  made  me  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Group  to  develop  the  plans  for 
such  a  technical  institute  for  the  deaf.   So  we  worked  on  it.  A  man 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Robert  Frisena, 
was  an  excellent  man.   He's  now  the  vice-president  of  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology — an  excellent  person.   He  is  a  graduate  in 
liberal  arts  from  Westminister  College  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  has 
a  doctorate  in  a  combined  program  for  deaf  education  at  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis. 

Chall:   Is  he  hearing-impaired  himself? 

Tyler:   No,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  hearing-impaired  person  to  make  all  the 
connections  you  need  to  make  if  you're  going  to  develop  a  new 
institution.   The  National  Advisory  Group  worked  for  five  years  or 
so  and  it  got  underway.   I  remember  when  the  buildings  were 
dedicated.   President  Johnson  strongly  supported  the  institute.   His 
wife,  Lady  Bird,  was  the  speaker  at  the  dedication. 

Chall:   This  is  still  a  cooperative  type  program? 

Tyler:   Yes.   That  was  one  of  the  features  that  led  the  advisory  group  to 
select  it.   The  chairman  of  the  advisory  group  was  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  IBM  and  they  understand.   In  fact,  they  employ  a  lot  of 
deaf  people.   They  were  much  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the 
technical  education.   These  deaf  people,  just  because  they're  deaf, 
shouldn't  get  an  inferior  education.   So  that's  why  they  selected 
Rochester.   Not  only  does  it  have  good  engineering,  but  it  has  a 
technical  program  with  a  two-year  or  a  three-year  cooperative 
component.   So  in  three  years  they  don't  necessarily  get  an  A.B.  but 
there  are  lots  of  employment  opportunities  for  technicians  at  the 
community  college  level. 

Chall:   That  must  be  quite  a  gratifying  end  to  a  commission. 

Tyler:   It  turned  out  later,  I  have  a  step-grandson  who's  a  deaf-mute,  so  I 
learned  a  lot  from  him. 

Chall:   I  should  say.   What  kind  of  education  has  he  had? 

Tyler:   Graduate  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Riverside.   He 

never  went  beyond  the  high  school  education  there  and  he's  employed 
as  a  printer  in  a  printing  establishment  at  Riverside.   His  wife  is 
also  deaf.   She  is  a  teacher  for  the  deaf  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools. 

Chall:   It  takes  quite  a  bit  of  effort  to  educate  people  like  this  and  get 
them  out  into  the  community.   Not  easy. 
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The  Educational  Research  Advisory  Council,  1958-1968 


Chall:   What  other  kinds  of  associations  have  you  had  with  the  Office  of 
Education? 

Tyler:   Was  it  in  1957  when  the  Russians  fired  off  the  first  satellite? 

Well,  this  aroused  the  naive  to  think  someway  that  was  a  sign  that 
we  must  be  inferior  compared  to  the  Russians,  because  we  didn't  have 
a  satellite  up  yet.   So  all  kinds  of  laws  were  passed  and  one  of 
them  was  made  possible  by  my  friend  and  former  child  playmate,  who 
was  then  U.S.  Commissioner,  Sam  Brownell.   He  persuaded  the  Congress 
to  approve  the  idea  of  a  cooperative  research  program  to  support 
educational  research.   He  asked  me  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  would  review  the  research  proposals  and  allocate  the 
funds,  or  at  least  to  recommend  the  allocation.   Theoretically,  the 
peer  groups  only  recommend,  but  in  most  organizations  the  recommen 
dations  are  rarely  overturned.   When  they  do  they  cause  a  great  deal 
of  heat  like  this  overturning  of  the  recommendations  about  who 
should  get  the  National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Technology.   The 
place  with  the  most  experience  was  recommended  by  the  advisory 
committee,  but  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Research  gave  the 
project  to  Harvard. 

## 

Tyler:   The  first  step  in  congressional  approval  for  a  program  is  to 

authorize  it.   Then  the  second  step  is  to  appropriate  the  money.   We 
got  authorization  around  1957  or  '58  for  a  research  program  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  next  year  the  appropriation  bill  was 
handled  by  John  Fogarty,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  Education.   A  man  very  deeply  interested  in  education, 
head  of  the  carpenter's  union  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.   He  had  a 
mentally  retarded  son  so  he  said,  "I  will  allow  $650,000  but  two- 
thirds  must  be  spent  on  mental  retardation." 

This  was  a  blow.   What  we  did  was  to  select  the  best  of  the 
mental  retardation  proposals  and  then  assign  the  remainder  to  out 
standing  researchers  whom  we  knew  would  to  some  excellent  research 
and  not  give  the  program  a  bad  reputation.   By  the  time  I  left  the 
Educational  Research  Advisory  Council  I  was  chairman  of  it.   By  the 
time  I  left,  we  had  $100,000,000  to  use,  in  contrast  to  the  $650,000 
in  1958  or  '59. 

Chall:   Who  else  was  appointed  to  this  commission? 
Tyler:   The  first  group — I'll  remember  the  ones  I  can. 
Chall:   Yes,  that's  all  in  the  records. 
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Tyler:   The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  School  Administrators. 
Frank  Hubbard,  who  was  the  director  of  research  for  the  National 
Education  Association.   In  those  days,  the  Federation  of  Teachers 
had  no  standing  so  there  wasn't  any  representative  from  them.   Let's 
see,  one  of  my  Ph.Ds,  Chester  Harris,  professor  of  education  and 
statistics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   Those  are  the  ones  I 
remember.   How  many  are  there  there? 

Chall:   Well,  you  have  three  now,  with  you.   We  don't  have  to  list  all  of 
them.   How  were  they  appointed?  Who  appointed  the  educators? 

Tyler:   They  were  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  education.   He  apparently 
selected  people  who  would  represent  potential  consumers  of  research. 
Alice  Yarborough  Scates  was  assigned  to  us  as  the  secretary  to 
handle  it.   Later,  when  she  was  promoted  to  something  higher,  we  had 
David  Clark,  who  later  became  dean  of  education  at  Indiana  Univer 
sity.   He  claimed  that,  after  he  was  awarded  the  doctorate  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  he  could  get  no  superinten 
dent's  position  in  New  York  state,  because  he  was  a  Catholic.   That 
was  his  statement.   I  doubt  if  it's  true.   In  any  event,  he  then 
went  into  the  Office  of  Education.   Then,  later,  he  was  taken  as 
assistant  dean  at  Ohio  State,  then  dean  at  Indiana  University.   He 
followed  Scates  as  the  staff  member  who  worked  with  us. 


The  Influence  of  Pressure  Groups 


Chall:   Were  you  required  during  this  period  of  time  to  direct  the  research 
money  in  any  particular  way,  after  the  mental  retardation  alloca 
tion?  Any  more  of  that  special  earmarking? 

Tyler:   The  requirement  ended  after  a  year  or  two.   I  don't  know  whether  he 
had  written  it  into  the  legislation,  but  if  we  had  not  done  it,  we 
wouldn't  have  gotten  any  more  legislation.   The  U.S.  Congress  is  so 
big  it  can  be  influenced  by  the  decisions  by  committee  members.   A 
few  people  can  make  great  decisions  because  they  can't  have  the 
whole  group  considering  all  the  things,  so  they  subdivide  it.   The 
result  is  that  it's  very  easy  for  a  pressure  group  to  influence  the 
federal  government,  which  they  couldn't  do  with  the  state. 

So  the  way  that  small  pressure  groups  operate  now  is  to  go  to 
Washington  and  if  there's  a  committee  say  of  sixteen,  usually  two  or 
three  of  them  are  in  the  critical  state  of  being  reelected  the  next 
year — there  are  only  two-year  terms.   So  if  they  give  them  funds  for 
their  campaign,  they'll  get  support.   So  long  as  they  grease  the 
palms  of  three  people,  perhaps,  they'll  get  legislation  of 
tremendous  import. 
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Chall:   What  about  your  advisory  board?  Were  you  under  the  aegis  of  a 
congressional  committee? 

Tyler:   Oh,  no.   That's  what  bothers  some  of  the  congressional  committees 

that  want  to  run  things.   There  are  two  kinds  of  congressmen;  there 
are  some  congressmen  who  want  high  quality,  fortunately  a  good  many 
of  them.   For  example,  Miller,  from  your  area,  in  science,  is  really 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  science  research. 

Chall:   George  Miller. 

Tyler:   When  I  was  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Science  Board,  his  general 
admonition  was,  "Get  the  best  you  can  of  science,"  but  there  are 
others — little  politicians — who  want  to  use  every  advantage  to  get 
something  for  themselves.   Usually  it's  to  get  reelected;  that's 
what  they  use  the  pressure  groups  for. 

Chall:   Your  money,  then,  came  from  the  Congress  but  your  commission  was 
allowed  to  determine  where  it  went? 

Tyler:   We  could.   The  law  provided  that  we  make  the  recommendations.   The 

same  thing  is  true  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.   The  Congress 
can  only  indirectly  affect  it.   They  can  add  additional  amounts  for 
particular  purposes,  but  once  the  money  has  been  appropriated  it's 
allocation  follows  the  terms  of  the  law,  but  is  done  with  the 
guidance  of  a  non-governmental  committee  which  is  called  the  peer 
group  review  process. 

Chall:   Were  you  able  to  evaluate  the  results  of  some  of  the  money  that  you 
put  into  research? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  law  in  many  cases  specifies  that — for  example,  Title  1 — 
that  they  are  to  be  evaluated.   So  there  sprung  up  in  Berkeley,  for 
example,  several  organizations  that  get  all  their  money  from 
evaluating  Title  1  programs  and  so  forth.   They  were  established  by 
the  law  requiring  that  these  projects  be  evaluated.   It  was  not  our 
function  to  evaluate,  to  make  the  evaluation  of  project  achievement. 

Chall:   But  the  objective  of  your  group  was  to  provide  funds  for  research? 

Tyler:   The  objective  of  our  group  was  to  evaluate  proposals  and  make 

recommendations.   If  a  proposal  came,  to  judge  it  in  terms  of  what 
is  called  scientific  merit,  which  may  mean  such  matters  as,  "Has 
this  person  ever  done  that  kind  of  research?   Is  he  likely  to  come 
out  well  with  it?   Is  that  hypothesis  he's  following  a  sensible  one? 
Does  it  fit  in  with  previous  evidence  submitted?",  things  of  that 
sort. 

Chall:   Those  proposals  get  pretty  heavy  to  read  through. 
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Tyler:   Some  are.   There  are  people  who  can't  write  concisely,  but  the 

better  ones  are  usually  very  concise.   They  know  what  they  want. 
The  poor  ones  are  usually  people  who  don't  really  know  what  they 
mean.   They  want  to  do  something  and  they  use  a  lot  of  jargon  which 
they  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  themselves. 


The  Influence  of  the  Federal  Government  on  Education 


Chall:  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  change  in  the  field  of  education  in 
general — this  is  broadly — that's  resulted  from  changing  the  old 
Office  of  Education  into  the  Department  of  Education? 

Tyler:   Well,  education  takes  place  where  the  children  are  and  the  teachers 
are  and  the  parents  are.   The  indirect  influence  of  the  federal 
government  is  largely  in  tempting  them  with  money  to  do  things  that 
the  federal  government  wants  them  to  do,  except  for  research. 
Research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  trying  to  get  knowledge  and  if  it's 
well  done  it  can  be  very  useful. 

But  the  federal  government  has  no  responsibility  for  education 
in  the  Constitution  and  I  think  it  was  an  unwise  move  to  set  it  [the 
department]  up.   It  was  set  up  because  the  NEA  wants  some  way  to 
have  some  symbol  for  people  who  liked  education.   [laughs]   They 
certainly  like  it;  they  have  it  in  every  community.   But  you  get 
paranoid  people,  or  else  leaders  who  want  to  get  brownie  points,  who 
say,  "Look  what  we've  done.   We've  got  a  department  of  education  for 
you  now.   If  you  hadn't  belonged  to  the  NEA  you  wouldn't  have  had 
it." 

Chall:   You  don't  think  that  it  has  any  value  then  in  terms  of  education  per 
se? 

Tyler:   I  think  the  department  in  contrast  to  the  Office  of  Education  has 
probably  done  more  harm  than  good  because  they've  interfered  more 
with  the  responsibility  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  states  and 
localities. 

Chall:   That  couldn't  have  been  done  by  the  office  in  the  same  way? 

Tyler:   Well,  sure,  there's  nothing  that  was  set  up  that  couldn't  have  been 
done  by  the  office.   It's  just  giving  them  another  pedigree,  an 
honorary  degree  as  it  were.   The  law  doesn't  authorize,  couldn't 
authorize,  them  to  direct  the  schools  because  the  Constitution 
doesn't  mention  it.   It  would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

Chall:   But  funds  can  make  some  difference  where  they  go. 
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Tyler: 


Chall; 


Tyler: 


Chall; 


Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


You  can  tempt  them.   You've  got  to  justify  them.   There  are  only  two 
grounds  that  have  been  used  to  justify  federal  expenditures  in  this 
area:  one  is  for  the  national  defense — the  National  Defense 
Education  Act — do  you  remember?   The  judgment  has  been,  someway, 
that  if  you  learned  Spanish  or  some  other  foreign  language,  you're 
going  to  be  defensive.   Or  if  you  learn  mathematics  it's  going  to 
improve  the  national  defense,  which  is  a  pretty  badly  stretched 
idea.   The  other  justification  is  based  on  the  general  welfare 
clause  and  there  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  general  welfare  is 
indeed  endangered. 

There  are  many  who  have  been  showing  that  of  late  with  respect  to 
education  in  the  United  States. 

The  danger  of  the  federal  government  is  that  as  this  happened  a  lot 
of  communities  have  said,  "Let's  get  federal  money  in,"  instead  of 
taking  responsibility  themselves.   It's  the  danger  of  lessening  the 
sense  of  local  responsibility,  as  with  social  welfare  programs.   We 
like  federal  support  so  much,  partly  because  its  easier  to  come  by. 
Welfare  is  genuinely  needed  by  some  people  but  you  have  to  watch  out 
that  it  doesn't  become  an  excuse  for  not  working.   So  the  trouble 
with  the  federal  government  is  that  some  communities  say,  "Well,  we 
got  so  much  money  from  the  federal  government,  we'll  reduce  our 
taxes  that  much  next  time." 

But  that  hasn't  changed  the  way  they  look  at  their  schools 
necessarily? 

No,  they  just  take  federal  government  as  meaning  'money'  rather  than 
educational  leadership.   Did  you  read  the  article  that  I  wrote  when 
I  was  asked  by  a  group  of  educational  leaders  to  advise  Mrs. 
Hufstedler,  when  she  was  the  first  secretary  of  education,  what  her 
role  should  be?   I  said,  "Don't  try  to  lure  the  schools.   They've 
got  the  responsibility.   But  be  responsible  for  a  continuous  over 
sight  of  what's  happening  to  education  in  this  country,  what's 
happening  to  our  children.   Produce  publications  about  things  we've 
got  to  work  at  and  urge  the  schools  to  look  in  their  own  communities 
and  see  what's  there."  This  was  really  the  intent  of  the  original 
Office  of  Education  when  it  was  established  as  the  Bureau  of  Educa 
tion  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


I  don't  know  if  she  ever  read  the  article, 
article  you  can  read. 

Yes,  an  open  letter. 


This  was  a  magazine 


It  was  the  only  one  like  that.   Most  of  the  others  had  their  special 
axes  to  grind.   "Give  us  more  money  for  this,  give  us  more  money  for 
that."   I  said,  "Don't  ask  for  more  money  but  get  better  information 
about  what's  happening  and  try  to  inform  the  public  to  build  a 
background  for  improving  education." 
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Chall:   Was  that  done? 

Tyler:  Well,  it  wasn't  done  by  her.  I  think  that's  what  [William]  Bennett 
is  trying  to  do,  but  I  don't  think  he's  got  an  adequate  information 
system. 

Chall:   How  do  you  look  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education? 

Tyler:   Well,  you  have  to  see  how  he  works.   Some  of  his  statements  seem 

sound  enough;  some  of  them  are  thoughtlessly  done.   I  don't  think  he 
has  adequate  understanding  of  the  realities  in  the  schools.   That's 
why  I  said  in  my  advice  to  Mrs.  Hufstedler,  "Get  much  better  infor 
mation  about  the  condition  of  American  education."  That's  what  is 
required  under  the  initial  bill,  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
education.   Then,  try  to  understand  its  meaning  and  significance 
and  urge  the  people  to  consider  it  in  their  own  schools,  how  to 
improve  the  condition.   Doesn't  this  make  sense  to  you? 

Chall:   Well,  that's  the  way  we  make  changes  by  looking  at  what  we  have. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts;  Coalition  for  School 

Improvements,  1985 —  ## 


Chall:   What  are  a  couple  of  the  consulting  projects  that  you  have  now  that 
take  you  around  the  country?  » 

Tyler:   Well,  the  first  one,  of  course,  is  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  what  is  that?   Is  that  in  one  school  district  or  several 
school  districts? 

Tyler:   There  are  eleven  schools  that,  together  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  are  called  the  Coalition  for  School  Improvement. 
This  coalition  got  some  funds  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  which 
is  trying  to  encourage  school  improvement.   The  schools  involved  are 
purposely  quite  varied.   Of  the  eleven  there  are  four  elementary 
schools,  three  middle  schools,  and  four  high  schools.   Their  situa 
tions  are  all  different  in  some  respects.   For  example,  the  North 
High  School  in  Worcester  is  in  the  worst  economic  section  of  the 
city,  mostly  black  and  Puerto  Rican.   The  other  extreme  is  the  Smith 
Academy  in  Northampton,  mostly  the  children  of  people  connected  with 
Smith  College.   In  between,  there's  quite  a  variety  in  rural  and 
town  communities.   The  only  city  is  Worcester;  that  is  a  large  city. 
Holyoke  schools,  for  example,  are  80  percent  Puerto  Rican,  because 
that's  the  large  working  population  for  Eaton  Paper  Company  that 
makes  good  quality  paper.   It  is  a  city  but  not  nearly  as  large  as 
Worcester,  which  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Massachusetts. 
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Tyler:   We  worked  last  spring  with  the  eleven  principals  and  committees  of 
teachers  on  helping  them  identify  the  real  problems.   They  started 
out  with  the  things  they  wanted  to  improve,  talked  about  things  they 
wanted.   "We  need  a  new  library."   I  said,  "Well,  now,  how  did  you 
decide  that?"   "Well,  I  think  they  have  it  over  in  so  and  so." 
"What  is  it  that  your  students  aren't  learning?   If  they're  learning 
very  well  there's  no  need  for  improvement.   It  would  be  nice  to  talk 
about  it;  you  can  boast  to  the  school  board  that  you  have  no 
problems.   If  you  have  a  problem,  go  back  and  find  out  what  it  is." 
They  were  always  looking  at  what  they  wanted.   It's  like  asking  a 
physician,  "What  do  you  want?"  He  wants  a  new  x-ray  machine. 
"Well,  now,  do  you  mean  you're  not  diagnosing  your  patients  very 
well?"  Pretty  soon  you'll  discover  that  he  hadn't  really  thought 
about  the  problems  of  his  patients,  yet  that's  what  he  ought  to  be 
doing.   [laughs] 

But  in  any  event,  we  got  through  that  and  now  they're  a  little 
further  along  in  their  discussions  of  ways  of  dealing  with  difficult 
problems.   Then  the  question's  going  to  be,  "If  we  don't  find  any 
evidence  to  support  strongly  a  particular  promising  attack,  then 
let's  try  it  out.   See  if  it  works,  be  prepared  to  modify  it  as  we 
go  along." 

Chall:   You're  there  about,  what,  once  a  week? 
Tyler:   No.   Twice  a  month. 

Chall:   Twice  a  month  working  with  this  coalition.   Last  year  you  sent  them 
out  to  identify  their  problems,  is  that  it? 

Tyler:   Come  with  evidence.   It's  not  to  just  talk  about  it.   When  they'd 
say  there's  a  problem,  "How  do  you  know?  How  many  students  are 
involved?"  Be  sure  that  they  have  facts  and  they're  not  just  again 
imagining  their  problems  which  many  people  do. 

Chall:   Have  they  come  back?   Have  you  been  successful  in  getting  them  to 
come  back  with  the  real  data? 

Tyler:   Well,  some  are  further  along  than  others,  as  you  might  expect,  but 
that's  the  direction  we're  working. 

Chall:   Then  will  you  be  working  with  each  district,  since  the  Worcester 
group  would  be  so  different  from  the  Smith  group? 

Tyler:   Yes,  but  when  common  problems  are  found,  teachers  from  several 
schools  will  work  together  on  a  problem. 

Chall:   What's  the  problem  in  Worcester,  for  example,  that  you're  going  to 
be  dealing  with? 
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Tyler:   To  help  students  to  want  to  do  their  educational  tasks  in  the  high 

school,  to  work  in  contrast  to  the  notion  that,  "Gosh,  I  want  to  get 
out  of  here  as  soon  as  I  can.   I  want  a  job  and  want  to  have  money." 
What  I  think  we  will  be  doing,  what  we're  exploring  is,  developing  a 
work-study  program  for  them  at  the  first  year  in  high  school  so  that 
they  begin  from  the  first  to  be  getting  work,  getting  some  pay  for 
it,  and  beginning  to  see  the  connection  between  what  they're 
learning  in  school  that  has  helped  them  in  their  work. 

Chall:   Yes,  which  is  certainly  not  a  new  idea. 

Tyler:   Well,  it's  not  a  new  idea  but  it's  not  used  very  much. 

Chall:   No,  it  isn't.   That  means  going  out  into  the  community  to  get  the 
appropriate  kinds  of  experience. 


The  Edsel  Ford  High  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan,  1984-- 


Tyler:   In  1953,  the  population  of  Dearborn,  Michigan  had  grown  enough  to 
require  a  new  high  school.   James  Lewis,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  sent  a  team  of  teachers,  who  were  to  become  department  heads 
in  the  new  high  school,  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  work  with  us 
in  developing  a  new  curriculum.   Their  product  was  strongly  based  in 
the  humanities  with  a  good  deal  of  integration  with  other  subjects. 
By  1984,  this  curriculum  had  been  in  operation  for  thirty  years  and 
they  decided  it  should  be  reviewed.   So  they  asked  me  to  help. 

Chall:   What  is  it  they  want  to  do  after  thirty  years? 

Tyler:   I  do  not  think  they  have  understood  that  when  new  faculty  come  into 
a  school  where  the  program  of  general  education  is  somewhat  unique, 
that  an  intensive  orientation  is  necessary.   The  Edsel  Ford  High 
School  emphasizes  the  humanities.   This  is  a  unique  program  and  the 
new  faculty  need  to  work  on  it  as  the  original  faculty  members  did 
in  making  the  plans  in  the  first  place.   As  persons  have  retired  and 
new  people  have  come  in  to  the  program,  they  did  not  understand  some 
of  the  purposes  of  the  plan.   With  the  increase  in  numbers  of  new 
faculty,  they  are  losing  sight  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do.   So 
the  question  is  going  to  be  how  to  redevelop  a  program  which  has  the 
vigor  and  excitement  for  the  faculty  that  it  had  thirty  years  ago. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  really  should  have  had  those  who  come  in  go 
through  that.   To  have  the  notion  that  you  can  learn  something 
yourself,  then  somebody  else  learns  it  without  the  effort,  is  a 
mistaken  notion.   But  that  I'll  find  out. 

Chall:   So  you  think  they  feel  they've  lost  some  of  the  vitality? 
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Tyler:   One  of  the  things  they've  submitted  is  the  results  of  a  question 
naire  to  the  faculty,  which  indicated  that  a  good  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  sense  of  purpose  and  excitement. 

Chall:   Was  the  Edsel  Ford  High  School  different  in  its  purpose  or  its 
methods  at  the  time  it  was  established? 

Tyler:   Yes,  it  was  very  different.   In  the  first  place,  it  was  established 
on  the  estate  of  Henry  Ford  right  after  he  died,  the  Fairlane 
Estate.   In  the  second  place,  since  it  would  take  them  a  while  to 
build  the  new  building,  they  got  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
send  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  to  Chicago  to  spend  a  year 
with  us  in  planning  and  developing  the  new  high  school  program. 
They  studied  the  general  education  program  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  participating  in  some  of  the  general  education  programs  at 
the  university  and  attending  the  courses,  and  developing  their  own 
notion  of  a  desirable  general  education  program  for  the  new  high 
school. 

They  developed  a  program  very  different  from  the  other  schools. 
Instead  of  the  different  subjects  the  way  they're  normally  carried 
on,  they  have  a  humanities  program  which  involves  literature,  and 
language,  and  art,  and  music,  and  other  subjects  as  they  are  related 
to  the  problems  and  projects  of  the  courses.   As  another  example, 
they  have  a  mathematics  and  science  program  developed  together. 
They  developed  a  program  which  means  a  lot  to  them.   It's  sensible 
and  it  involves  their  seeing  the  uses  of  their  subject  rather  than 
just  teaching  it  as  something  to  be  memorized. 

Chall:   Is  it  a  public  school  or  a  private  school? 

Tyler:   Public  school. 

Chall:   Do  the  students  come  from  the  area  around  the  school? 

Tyler:   That's  right.   There  were  three  high  schools  in  Dearborn.   Dearborn, 
you  know,  is  where  the  Ford  Motor  Company  is  and  it  adjoins  Detroit. 
There  were  three  high  schools  add  this  was  the  third  one.   They 
built  it  to  care  for  the  mostly  new  people  coming  in,  because  when 
they  opened  the  Ford  estate  lots  of  new  housing  was  put  up  and  new 
people  were  moving  in  so  that  represented  a  new  geographic  area. 

Chall:   Is  it  integrated  racially  or  not? 

Tyler:   Oh,  it's  integrated  racially  as  much  as  they  can.   The  problem  of 
Dearborn  was  that  they  had  a  mayor  for  years  who  wouldn't  let  a 
black  man  come  into  the  area  but  they  ousted  him.   The  answer  to  the 
question  is  there  are  not  as  many  as  if  you  went  to  another  place, 
ten  miles  away,  Inkster,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  almost 
entirely  black.   It's  very  hard  to  get  integration  when  the  living 
spaces  are  so  different. 
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Chall; 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Surely,  chat's  right.   So  basically,  then,  over  the  years,  the 
Dearborn  schools  have  been  composed  of  white  people. 

White  and  yellow.   Lots  of  Asians,  but  they've  usually  been  employed 
either  in  Detroit  or  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company.   I  think  the  Ford 
headquarters  are  only  half  a  mile  from  the  school. 


Is  it  middle  class  or  upper  middle  class? 
were  moving  into  this  new  development. 


I  mean,  the  people  who 


Well,  it's  not  upper  middle  class.   In  Oakland  County,  Blomfield 
Hills  is  the  area  in  which  the  top  management  of  the  auto  industry 
lives,  but  I  would  say  that  Dearborn  is  middle-middle  and  upper- 
working  class. 


North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  1981 


Chall:   I  see.   In  the  fall  of  1981  you  were  a  visiting  professor  with  the 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.   What  was  the  purpose  of 
that? 

Tyler:   Earlier,  you  asked  about  the  time  that  I  worked  with  the  Agricul 
tural  Extension  people  to  develop  concepts  from  the  social  sciences 
that  would  be  useful  to  extension  education? 

Chall:   I  think  we  covered  that,  yes. 

Tyler:   Because  in  that  group  was  Edgar  Boone,  who  was  head  of  Adult  and 

Continuing  Education  at  the  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  G.L. 
Carter,  Jr.,  who  was  also  the  person  who  invited  me  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  summers  of  '79  and  '80. 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   He  moved  to  Raleigh  after  the  summer  of  '80.   So  at  his  suggestion 
North  Carolina  State  University  invited  me  to  come  to  work  with 
their  program  in  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.   My  responsibility 
required  two  days  a  week,  to  work  with  graduate  seminars  on 
Thursday,  at  the  university,  and  on  Fridays  meet  until  four  p.m. 
with  training  directors  in  the  industries  to  work  on  their  problems 
in  education  and  training  of  adults  at  work.   (For  example,  the  IBM 
typewriter  machines  are  made  in  the  Raleigh  area.)   There  are  a 
number  of  big  companies  that  have  departments  and  activities  there. 
I  would  meet  with  people  from  these  companies  to  discuss  problems  of 
training  employees,  all  the  way  from  training  blacks  to  be  more 
literate,  to  the  training  of  middle  level  management.   Then  begin 
ning  at  four  and  running  until  six  p.m.,  I  would  give  a  lecture  for 
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Tyler:   Raleigh  community  members,  with  ample  time  for  questions,  on  the 

education  of  adults  in  the  community  for  community  improvement.   So 
that  went  on  for  this  term. 

Chall:   Pretty  broad  range  of  concerns. 

Tyler:   It  all  had  to  do  with  the  education  of  adults. 

Chall:   How  do  you  recommend  the  training  of  the  people  who  do  the  work  on 
the  machines  as  opposed  to  the  middle  management  people,  for 
example? 

Tyler:   Well,  one  of  the  important  things  for  all  of  them  is  to  have  a  much 
broader  perspective  in  connection  with  training.   To  understand  the 
mission  of  the  organization.   For  example,  if  you're  a  manager.   If 
you've  just  come  in  without  being  told  the  mission,  you  may  think  of 
it  as  just  being  there  to  help  you  make  money  or  something,  rather 
than  that  it's  the  real  mission  that  needs  to  be  accomplished  and 
understanding  the  principles  to  guide  it.   Mostly  it  was  helping 
them  to  open  up.   They  often  discovered  that  the  effect  of 
emphasizing  the  mission  was  to  increase  the  motivation  of  their 
employees.   They  began  to  understand  that  my  emphasis  in  training  is 
to  make  training  more  educational.   To  help  them  to  see  that  the 
person  needs  to  understand  what  he's  doing  and  why  he's  doing  it 
rather  than  just  being  told  "You  do  it  this  way,"  and  expect  no 
deviations  from  that  when  they  don't  know  why  they're  doing  it  that 
way  in  the  first  place. 

Chall:   Yes,  exactly. 

Tyler:   I  think  that's  generally  the  danger  of  many  training  programs. 

Chall:   To  treat  people  mechanically. 

Tyler:   Just  learn  it.   They  have  a  perspective  that  all  they  need  is  just 
this  little  technique. 

Chall:   How  do  you  find  the  response  to  this  rather  new  approach  to 
training,  which  I  assume  it  is  in  most  of  these  areas? 

Tyler:   Either  I'm  impervious  to  criticism,  which  is  quite  possible,  but  I 

always  begin  with  the  question  of,  "Why  do  you  want  me?  What's  your 
problem?"  so  that  I  don't  start  by  saying,  "You  should  be  doing  so- 
and-so."  But  then  when  we  begin  to  look  at  their  problem  and  I 
gently  suggest,  "Well,  now,  what  about  this?   Do  you  suppose  so-and- 
so?"  Then  we  look  at  that  and  then  they  check  it  out.   The  next 
week  they  can  talk  about  it.   My  role,  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
said  in  that  article,  is  that  of  "education's  family  doctor."   I'm 
not  there  to  produce  their  disease  but  help  them  find  it. 
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Chall:   Yes.   Over  a  couple  of  years  as  you  see  some  of  these  people  at 

other  meetings  perhaps  you  find  out  how  it's  going?  Whether  it's 
continually  acceptable? 

Tyler:   Yes,  I'm  in  continual  correspondence.   For  example,  with  the  people 
at  North  Carolina  State,  two  of  their  graduates  wrote  me  saying 
that  it  had  opened  their  eyes  to  opportunities  they  had  never 
considered.   One,  a  woman  who  happens  to  bear  the  same  last  name  as 
I,  who  had  come  from  Texas,  said  that  it  changed  her  whole  life,  the 
way  she  wanted  to  go.   She  began  to  see  possibilities  that  she  had 
never  thought  of  before.   Sometimes  I  receive  that  kind  of  response, 
but  in  general  they  think  it's  helpful  and  I  hope  it  is. 

Chall:   Well,  it's  gratifying  to  get  some  kind  of  communication  like  that. 

Tyler:   Did  I  show  you  the  letter  that  I  got  from  a  woman  that  I've  never 
met? 

Chall:  No. 

Tyler:   Well,  I  intended  to  show  it  to  you.   It's  in  the  office.   But,  in 
any  event,  I  got  a  letter  quite  unexpectedly.   She  said — it  was  on 
the  stationery  of  the  Robert  Morris  College  in  Illinois.   "You  don't 
know  me,"  she  said,  "but  you've  had  a  tremendous  influence.   I've 
been  reading  things  you  have  written  and  they  are  the  guides  to  my 
work  in  Robert  Morris  College  where  I  am  chairman  of  the  program  in 
general  education."  She  went  on  to  say  that  their  whole  college  had 
been  reorganized,  growing  out  of  that  way  of  thinking  about  curric 
ulum,  and  it  was  the  most  important  thing  that  happened  in  that 
college  to  guide  them  in  their  work.  Quite  unexpectedly.   She  said, 
"I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  because  I've  never  met  you  but  this  is 
from  your  writing." 


A  Busy  Schedule  for  Winter,  1985-1986 


Chall:   That's  very  good.   Where  else  are  you  traveling  this  winter? 

Tyler:   Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  Bloomington,  Indiana  for  a  two-and-a-half  day 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Futures  for  Phi  Delta  Kappa.   [looking 
at  calendar]   I  have  no  idea  of  the  agenda  for  the  committee.   This 
educational  organization  is  in  the  process  of  planning  a  future 
program  for  ten  years,  that's  why  I  have  no  idea  on  how  I  will  work 
but  I  assume  that  it  will  be  to  ask  them  first,  "What's  the 
purpose?" 

Chall:   [laughing]   That  usually  causes  a  bit  of — 
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Tyler:   You  remember  Alice  in  Wonderland?   They  always  say,  "Where  is  the 

porpose?"   [laughs]   Then,  let's  see,  on  the  ninth  of  January  I  will 
be  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Institute  for  Responsive 
Education.   It's  being  held  at  the  Graduate  Center  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York.   This  is  the  group,  you  know,  that's  trying 
to  get  parents  and  others  to  help  make  the  schools  responsive. 
Then,  Dearborn  on  the  fifteenth.   I  mentioned  the  problem  on  which 
the  Edsel  Ford  High  School  in  Dearborn  is  working  so  I'll  not 
comment  on  it  again. 

And  then  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Committee  on  Futures  meets  again  on 
the  nineteenth  to  twenty-first  of  January.   On  the  sixteenth  of 
January  the  Program  Committee  of  the  Spencer  Foundation  meets.   We 
review  the  proposals  that  have  come  in  for  support — and  recommend  to 
the  board  those  that  we  think  have  promise  for  support.   I  am 
chairman  of  that  committee. 


Chall:   Where  do  they  meet? 

Tyler:   Chicago.   And,  let's  see,  that  takes  me  through  much  of  January  with 
a  possible  week  in  Massachusetts.   Then  in  February  the  first  week 
is  in  Louisiana;  I  mentioned  that.   The  System  Development  Board 
will  be  meeting  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  February.   The  board  of 
the  Spencer  Foundation  meets  on  the  fifteenth  of  February.   Oh,  the 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  meet  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  twenty-second  and  I'm  speaking  at  a  luncheon  on  "Curriculum  of 
Public  Education:  The  Future." 

Chall:   State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction? 

Tyler:   It's  what  they  call  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Anne  Campbell,  the  Nebraska  state  superintendent  of  education,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  asked  me  to  speak. 

On  the  twenty-first  is  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Child 
Development  Project  in  San  Ramon. 

Chall:   Oh,  yes,  the  San  Ramon  project. 

Tyler:   The  twenty-eighth,  the  Professors  of  Curriculum  meet  in  San  Fran 
cisco.   They  always  meet  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.   The 
ASCD  is  very  large — many  thousands — it  is  an  organization  of  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  curriculum  people  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Chall:   Do  you  have  any  part  in  that  program,  or  will  you  just  be  there? 
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Tyler:   I  haven't  got  my  schedule.   I  think  I  do;  I  think  I  agreed  to 

participate  in  some  program,  but  I  don't  have  my  schedule  with  me. 
I  just  have  that  blocked  off  so  that  I'll  be  in  San  Francisco  those 
days. 

Chall:   That  looks  like  a  mighty  busy  winter  schedule. 

Tyler:   Oh,  the  board  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
meets  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  February. 

Chall:   Where  will  they  be  meeting? 
Tyler:   Chicago. 

Chall:   Well,  that's  the  same  as  the  Spencer  Foundation  so  you  don't  have  to 
travel  around  that  week. 

Tyler:   That's  right.   I  hadn't  noticed  that.   Then  I  must  be  wrong  about 

it.   Oh,  the  Spencer  Foundation  board  meeting  is  the  twentieth,  not 
the  fifteenth.   The  board  always  meets  on  Thursday. 

Anything  else  in  March?   Of  course,  there's  Massachusetts 
again.   I  don't  see  anything  else  in  March  at  the  moment.   Then  in 
April  sixteenth  to  twentieth  is  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association.   Everything's  in  San 
Francisco  this  year.   So  much  excitement  about  AIDS  there  they 
wanted  to  all  get  in  on  the  act,  I  guess. 

Chall:   Oh,  you  think  that's  it? 

Tyler:   I  don't  know,  do  you?   [laughter] 

Chall:   No,  I  just  was  a  little  startled.   [laughs] 

Tyler:   That  was  satire,  and  I'm  not  very  good  at  satire.   Then,  Albany, 
I'll  be  there  the  week  of  the  sixth.   I  mentioned  that  earlier. 
That's  about  as  far  as  my  calendar  goes. 

Chall:   That's  very  good.   That  will  give  anybody  who's  doing  a  little 
research  on  your  life  an  opportunity  to  know  how  you're  getting 
around. 

Tyler:   Well,  my  friend  Helen  Kolodziey  has  my  itinerary  for  every  month. 
Chall:   She  has?   I'll  have  to  get  one  from  her. 
Tyler:   — for  the  last  ten  years  or  so. 

Chall:   That's  what  I'd  like  to  put  into  the  record.   All  right,  I  think 
we've  covered  quite  a  bit  today. 
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The  San  Ramon,  California.  School  District,  1986- 
[Interview  8:   November  8,  1985]## 


Understanding  the  Meaning  of  Stewardship 


Chall:   What  is  your  latest  project  in  the  San  Ramon  School  District? 

Tyler:   It  is  called  the  Child  Development  Project.   It  is  not  my  project 
but  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.   Eric  Schaps  is  the 
originator  of  the  project  and  its  director.   As  the  project  was 
conceived  he  had  not  thought  to  incorporate  it.   His  attorney 
advised  him  to  incorporate  it  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  nonprofit 
support. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  is  viewed  legally  as  a  steward  using 
money,  that  would  otherwise  be  taxed,  for  the  public  good.   It's  not 
their  money.   For  example,  the  Child  Development  Project  in  San 
Ramon  was  started  with  support  from  the  Hewlett  Foundation,  which 
granted  the  project  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  Hewlett  Foundation  is  a  tax-exempt  private  foundation.   When 
Mrs.  Hewlett  died,  if  they  hadn't  started  the  foundation,  most  of 
the  three  hundred  million  dollars  that  she  possessed  would  have  gone 
into  taxes.   So  it's  the  federal  government  who  lets  them  use  it  for 
nonprofit,  socially  desirable  purposes.   It  is  not  just  money  that 
they  can  use  any  way  they  want  to.   It's  hard  for  many  [laughs] 
nonprofit  corporations  to  understand  that  it  isn't  their  money; 
they're  just  stewards  of  it.   Furthermore,  I  remind  them  that  in 
these  litigious  days  it's  more  and  more  the  responsibility  of  a 
board.   You  could  be  sued  for  negligence  in  failing  to  oversee  the 
stewardship.   As  an  example,  the  Goodwill  Industries  in  Chicago  is 
in  a  difficult  position. 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   The  directors  are  being  sued  because  they  did  not  carefully  check 
the  activities  of  their  executive.   He  and  some  of  the  others 
embezzled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  things  that  were  given 
for  Goodwill  and  they  sold  them,  pocketing  the  money.   The  directors 
are  held  responsible  though.   The  notion  is  incorrect  that  it's  the 
project  that  is  the  entity.   It's  the  corporation  which  is  repre 
sented  by  the  trustees  or  the  directors.   They,  legally,  are  respon 
sible  to  see  that  the  project  people  behave  themselves  and  use  the 
money  wisely  and  prudently  for  the  benefit  of  society.   The 
directors  just  didn't  understand  that  before. 

Chall:   Oh.   Was  the  Child  Development  Project  going  in  some  wrong  direction? 
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Tyler:   Well,  they  [executive  and  staff]  hadn't  thought  of  the  importance  of 
continually  reporting  to  their  [board  of]  directors  about  what  they 
were  doing,  why  they  were  doing  it,  why  this  money  was  needed,  why 
this  person  was  appointed,  and  so  on.   So  that  the  directors  would 
be  able  to  understand  the  work;  so  that  things  could  be  detected 
when  they — in  many  cases,  unknowingly — were  violating  it. 

Chall:   I  see.   You  were  talking,  then,  to  staff  or  to  whom? 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


Well,  some  of  the  staff  were  present  and  so  was  the  executive 
director,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  board,  a  very  able  person,  Eric 
Schaps.   They  and  other  members  of  the  board  hadn't  realized  the 
responsibilities  they  had  assumed.   Our  directors  here  [System 
Development  Foundation]  are  insured  for  a  million  dollars'  damages 
and  we're  being  sued  at  the  moment  for  several  million  dollars  by 
disgruntled  people  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  some  stock.   The 
notion  held  by  many  board  members  of  nonprofit  corporations  is  that 
they  are  just  figureheads.   They'd  better  get  out  of  that  notion 
because  they're  responsible  and  they  can  be  held  so  if  things 
happen.   Also,  the  officers  must  remember  that  it's  not  their  money. 
It  is  money  government  makes  available  to  them  to  be  used  for 
socially  desirable  purposes. 

The  board  of  the  San  Ramon  project  is  really  a  very  sophis 
ticated  technical  group  but  they  lacked  full  understanding  of  the 
society  and  [laughter]  the  proper  restraints  that  had  to  be  put  upon 
technicians  who  often  unknowingly  do  undesirable  things. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  this  group  in  San  Ramon? 
trying  to  accomplish? 


What  are  they 


They  are  working  with  the  teachers  and  parents  of  three  elementary 
schools,  helping  them  to  develop  cooperative  programs — the  kids 
cooperating  instead  of  competing.   Working  together  to  solve  a 
problem,  understanding  how  to  work  together  cooperatively, 
developing  teams  and  so  on  to  help  promote  citizenship.   And  the 
parents  are  helping  them  to  work  with  the  children  after  school,  so 
that  again  there's  the  sense  chat  it  is  this  community  of  children 
and  parents,  not  just  a  bunch  of  parents  over  here  having  their 
children  assigned  to  some  agency  to  be  taken  care  of.   It's  being 
quite  successful.   You've  not  seen  any  of  their  reports?  You  must 
get  some  from  Hilary  [Fry]  sometime  because  they've  got  some  very 
interesting  reports.   For  example,  the  reports  show  that  the 
parents,  instead  of  just  putting  the  children  away  somewhere,  are 
learning  how  to  work  with  their  children. 

As  an  example,  in  connection  with  reading:   the  older  children 
are  reading  to  the  younger  ones  who,  in  turn,  are  reading  stories  to 
parents  while  the  mother's  busy  cooking  or  something.   The  children 
learning  arithmetic  work  on  the  problem  of  figuring  out  how  much  the 
family  can  spend  for  the  day's  food  or  other  needs,  and  so  on  using 
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Tyler:   practical  problems  for  practice.   In  social  studies,  to  help  in 

understanding  division  of  labor,  the  children  are  discussing  with 
parents  what  is  appropriate  division  of  labor  in  their  home  for 
things  to  be  done.   You  know,  there  are  so  many  ways  that  you  can 
really  help  the  learning  activities  in  school  to  be  practiced 
outside  of  school  and  to  help  to  produce  a  learning  society. 

Chall:   This  is  an  interesting  idea.   I  was  reading  about  something  similar 
to  it  in  one  of  the  lectures  that  you  were  giving  some  years  ago. 
It's  in  your  book  Perspectives  on  American  Education.   How  do  you 
think  the  San  Ramon  people  grasped  hold  of  this  concept?  Where  do 
you  think  it  came  from? 

Tyler:   Well,  Eric  Schaps  and  his  colleague,  Marilyn  Watson,  were  both 

graduates  in  social  psychology  at  Northwestern  University  and  worked 
in  child  development.   They  are  familiar  with  this  research  on  early 
childhood.   Children  need  a  sense  of  security  in  the  home  in  order 
to  feel  safe  to  move  out  into  the  school  community  and  to  explore 
the  larger  community  without  fear. 

These  project  leaders  understand  the  problems  of  children  where 
both  parents  are  away  from  the  home.   This  limits  the  opportunities 
for  learning,  and  research  shows  that  many  children  that  are  kept  in 
day  nurseries  do  not  get  enough  affection  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
confidence  and  are  not  able  to  establish  good  human  relations. 

Chall:   This  is  a  new  town,  a  new  community,  a  new  school  district. 

Tyler:   Well,  it's  grown  a  good  deal  because  industries  have  been  added.   It 

was  largely  a  community  of  walnut  growers  when  I  first  knew  San 

Ramon  thirty  years  ago.  A  great  place  for  nuts,  you  know. 
[ laughter] 

The  project  got  money  from  the  Hewlett  Foundation  through  Dyke 
Brown.   He  was  an  advisor  to  the  Hewlett  Foundation.   He  used  to  be 
a  vice-president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  is  now  an  attorney  in 
San  Francisco.   He  founded  the  Athenian  School,  in  the  foothills  of 
Mount  Diablo,  which  is  just  a  short  distance  from  San  Ramon.   He  got 
to  know  San  Ramon  as  he  worked  with  the  Athenian  School.   He 
discovered  Schaps,  who  was  then  working  on  a  drug  prevention  project 
in  Berkeley  and  got  him  interested  in  developing  a  project  in  San 
Ramon.   Then  Brown  introduced  Schaps  to  the  Hewlett  Foundation. 

The  president  of  the  Hewlett  Foundation  was  also  a  psychol 
ogist,  Roger  Heyns,  who  used  to  be,  before  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  a  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.   A 
person  brought  up  with  the  most  conservative  Dutch-Calvinist 
tradition.   He  graduated  from  Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids.   He 
has  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  family  and  community  in 
developing  children's  character. 
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Chall; 
Tyler; 


Chall; 


Tyler; 


Chall 


Tyler: 


Chall; 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall; 
Tyler 


This  is  moving  along  successfully? 

It  seems  to  be;  this  is  their  third  year.   The  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  the  project  indicates  a  difference  between  the  cohorts 
that  are  not  in  such  schools  and  those  that  are.   This  difference  is 
shown  in  their  ability  to  work  with  other  kids,  in  their  interest  in 
doing  socially  important  things,  and  so  on.   The  research  involves  a 
whole  series  of  things  they're  observing  and  interviewing  and 
testing  about. 


Are  they  within  the  San  Ramon  School  District? 
schools  that  are  not  a  part  of  this  project? 


Are  there  some 


As  I  recall,  three  schools  in  the  San  Ramon  School  District  are  in 
the  project.   They  started  with  the  kindergarten  and  then  the  next 
year  they  added  the  first  grade  and  then  the  next  year  the  second 
grade.   They're  just  finishing  the  second  grade  this  past  year. 
They're  starting  with  the  third  grade  now.   Three  comparable  schools 
are  the  controls. 

So  they're  following  the  same  children.   Are  they  also  starting 
annually  with  each  kindergarten  class? 

They  keep  adding  more  so  that  more  and  more  children  are  involved, 
which  is  what  we  did  with  the  Eight-Year  Study  also. 

How  long  will  this  go  on — through  eight  years  or  something  of  that 
sort? 

Well,  it's  a  K-8  school,  so  that  I  expect  it  to  go  through  eight 
years. 


I  see.   That'll  be  most  interesting, 
meetings  in  San  Ramon? 


How  often  will  you  be  going  to 


They'd  had  a  practice  of  having  only  two  board  meetings  a  year  but 
when  I  pointed  out  responsibilities  and  so  on  they  voted  to  start 
with  trying  three  this  year  and  with  more  responsible  board  partici 
pation.   The  board  now  is  composed  mostly  of  friends  and  people  who 
are  technicians  who  had  not  thought  of  their  responsibility.   In 
fact,  when  they  were  told  about  being  responsible,  some  began  to 
question  whether  they  should  stay  on  or  not. 

Really? 

It's  like  the  Berkeley  City  Council.   They  don't  realize  their 
responsibility;  some  day  they  are  going  to  be  sued.   Perhaps,  some 
might  land  in  the  penitentiary.   [laughs] 


Chall:   Well,  there're  many  city  councils  with  that  problem. 
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Tyler:  Unless  they've  got  a  good  attorney's  advice,  you  know,  the  typical 
elected  people  are  quite  naive.  Did  I  tell  you  the  time  that  they 
assembled  a  board  of  education  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   In  the  fall  of  1938  I  got  a  call  from  the  state  superintendent  of 

public  instruction  in  Indiana.   He  said,  "You  remember,  Tyler,  that 
last  year  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Company  built  a  big  refinery  in 
East  Chicago,  which  is  just  across  the  line  from  Chicago  on  the 
lake.   They  employed  so  many  people  that  it  became  classified  as  a 
small  city.   They  therefore  had  their  own  school  district  and  they 
elected  a  school  board.   They're  all  people  who  are  first  or  second 
generation  immigrants  from  southern  Europe,  people  who  work  in  the 
oil  refineries.   They're  having  their  first  board  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening.   I  planned  to  go  but  the  legislature  asked  me  to 
present  my  budget  at  that  time  so  I  can't  go  and  you're  the  nearest 
educator  to  East  Chicago,  even  though  you're  in  Illinois  and  not 
Indiana. " 

So  I  agreed  to  go  down  there  and  meet  with  them.   I  took  Claude 
Reavis  with  me,  who  was  head  of  educational  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.   The  board  was  meeting  in  the  saloon  right 
near  the  entrance  of  the  refinery.   The  first  thing  they  asked  when 
we  came  in,  "How  do  we  get  ours?   Do  we  get  money,  do  we  get  cars?" 
I  said,  "What's  this?"  "Well,  what  do  we  get?"   I  said,  "You  get 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  your  kids  get  a  good  education." 
"Well,  hell,  the  teachers  take  care  of  that.   We  didn't  get  elected 
for  that.   We  want  to  know  what  we  can  get?"  Well,  we  tried  to  help 
them,  but  they  were  so  preoccupied  with  having  won  the  election  and 
expecting  to  have  great  spoils  that  in  the  next  ten  years  three  of 
them  went  to  prison  before  they  finally  were  able  to  understand  that 
in  this  country  boards  of  education  have  responsibilities  not 
spoils.   [laughs]   It  certainly  is  true  in  Sicily  that  being  elected 
means  you  become  a  plunderer  because  you  now  have  access  to  the 
public  till.   But  that  isn't  true  in  America,  you  know.   The  notion 
in  this  country  that  election  is  a  way  to  become  a  pirate  is 
something  that  we've  got  to  break  in  many  school  boards  where  you 
have  new  ethnic  groups  in  control.   They  try  to  figure  out  ways  that 
they  can  get  something  for  themselves.   Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
worst  states  of  the  Union  in  that  regard,  I  am  told.   The  library  at 
the  university  is  an  example. 

Chall:   The  library? 

Tyler:   Well,  Edward  Durell  Stone,  a  great  architect,  who  designed  the 

Stanford  Medical  Center  and  the  library  of  the  city  of  Palo  Alto, 
designed  the  library  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  a  dignified 
eight-story  building.   One  day  when  a  student  was  walking  into  the 
library  a  slab  of  concrete  fell  and  almost  hit  her — just  missed  by  a 
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Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall; 


Tyler: 


short  distance.   It  would  have  killed  her  completely,  a  big  heavy 
slab.   The  university  president  called  for  an  investigation.   Those 
slabs  didn't  have  the  amount  of  cement  they  were  supposed  to  have. 

So  the  governor,  who  was  then  a  Republican  governor,  appointed 
John  William  Ward,  the  president  of  Araherst  College — he  was  not  a 
politician — to  be  chairman  of  the  commission  to  look  into  what 
happened.   The  commission  quickly  discovered  kickbacks,  that 
legislators  were  getting  money  from  contractors.   The  contractors 
then  were  not  living  up  to  specifications  and  hence  they  were 
endangering  the  lives  of  many  people  by  this  kind  of  blatant  steal. 
This  is  fairly  common,  I'm  told,  in  Massachusetts,  because  they 
have  so  many  ethnic  groups  that  don't  understand  American  ideals  and 
responsibilities. 

In  any  event,  the  commission  presented  its  report.   By  this 
time,  the  people  had  elected  not  a  Republican  governor  but  a 
Democrat,  who  immediately  squashed  the  report  and  dismissed  the 
group  because  [laughs]  they're  mostly  Democratic  politicians  in 
Massachusetts  who  do  the  stealing.   They're  the  ones  who  represent 
the  ethnic  groups,  the  Irish  and  Italians  and  so  on. 

Do  you  think  that  is  an  ethnic  matter? 

Ethnic  in  the  sense  that  they  have  not  had  the  tradition  of 
responsibility.   You  have  to  understand  that  they  are  really 
oppressed  and  run  by  an  upper  class  in  Italy  and  in  Yugoslavia  and 
almost  anywhere  around  there.   Even  in  England  the  lower  classes 
have  very  little  chance  to  participate.   The  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  Labor  Government  are  not  laborers  but  are  largely  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  professors.   So  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  society, 
the  idea  of  a  democracy  where  common  people,  as  Jefferson  put  it, 
were  rulers  as  well  as  workers,  is  something  that  doesn't  exist  in 
other  countries. 

For  communist  countries — it's  the  party  that  runs  it.   They 
just  think  of  the  common  people  as  people  to  be  manipulated.   But  we 
take,  at  least  legally,  seriously,  democracy.   That's  why  I  say 
ethnic  groups,  because  people  who've  had  several  generations  in 
America  are  not  so  likely  to  do  it  as  those  who  come  from  countries 
where  they've  never  had  it. 


Yes,  something  to  be  learned, 
good  Americans? 


But  weren't  the  robber  barons 


Well,  remember  they  were  immigrants  at  that  time.   Carnegie  was  an 
immigrant  from  Scotland,  for  example.   He  was  not  an  immigrant  from 
southern  Europe,  that  is  true.   I  could,  of  course,  go  on  to  point 
out  as  you  well  know  that  in  any  group  there  will  be  some  people  who 
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Tyler:   are  selfish  and  try  to  steal  something.   But  the  large  number  of 

them  are  in  countries  where  they've  never  had  education  as  to  what 
citizenship  means  in  a  responsible  society. 

Chall:   And  the  meaning  of  volunteerism  is  not  part  of  their  culture  either. 
Tyler:   No,  they  don't  have  it  in  many  other  countries. 
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VIII   CONSULTATIONS  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  ABROAD 
[Interview  9:  November  13.  1985 ] ## 


Chall:   I  thought,  today,  we  would  talk  about  your  work  abroad,  using  the 
list  prepared  by  Miss  Kolodziey.*  Let's  start  with  the  assignment 
for  the  Rosenwald  Fund  in  1935. 


The  Rosenwald  Fund,  Germany,  1935 


Tyler:   In  1935,  I  was  asked  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund  to  go  to  Nazi  Germany  and 
find  out  how  children  were  treated  in  the  new  Reich.   I  visited 
schools  and  found  that  although  Hitler  had  been  in  power  only  two 
years,  the  children  had  been  taught  to  revere  him.   When  I  walked 
into  kindergartens  with  the  principal,  the  children  would  rise  and 
greet  me  with  "Heil,  Hitler."  When  I  did  not  respond  with  the  same 
greeting  the  children  would  look  frightened  and  say,  "Communiste." 
In  those  two  years  they  had  already  learned  that  one  who  was  not  a 
follower  of  Hitler  was  an  enemy  of  the  State. 


Israel,  1967-198— 


Chall:   What  were  the  Paley  Lectures? 

Tyler:   The  Paley  Lectures  were  lectures  to  provide  the  scholars  of  Israel 
with  some  notion  of  the  developing  intellectual  life  of  America.   I 
was  asked  to  speak  on  developments  in  the  social  sciences  in 
America,  which  I  did.   But  when  I  got  there  [1967]  I  ran  very 
quickly  into  Seymour  Fox,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Chicago  when  I 


*See  Appendix. 
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Tyler:   was  there  and  got  his  doctorate  with  Joseph  Schwab,  a  philosopher  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   Immediately  Fox  wanted  me 
to  come  and  look  at  the  school  of  education  of  which  he  was  dean. 
Before  I  left  that  time  they  had  made  me  a  member  of  the  visiting 
committee  for  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  and  consultant  to 
the  school  of  education  on  the  problems  of  development. 

Then  I  went  back  next  time — what  does  she  [Miss  Kolodziey] 
show?  Was  it  '69  or  '70? 

Chall:   Well,  it  shows  that  you  went  back  in  the  summer  of  "70  and  the 
winter  of  "74. 

Tyler:   In  the  summer  of  '70  I  was  brought  back  there  to  train  persons  in 

the  methods  of  educational  evaluation.   I  probably  went  there  other 
times  for  the  meetings  of  the  visiting  committee.   However  before 
discussing  my  visit  in  1970,  I  should  say  another  thing  I  did  when  I 
was  there  in  '67.   I  was  asked  by  the  university  to  testify  before 
the  Knesset,  which  is  their  parliament,  on  the  proposed  educational 
reform  act. 

Chall:   Their  educational  reform  act  or  ours? 

Tyler:   Their  educational  reform  act.   The  teachers'  union  of  Israel  was 
opposed  to  the  reform,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
junior  high  schools  or  middle  schools.   The  act  also  required  that 
the  elementary  schools  would  be  neighborhood  schools  but  the  junior 
highs  would  be  schools  in  which  all  sectors  were  represented.   Thus 
they  were  to  be  desegregated.   Educational  leaders  in  Israel  were 
concerned  about  their  disadvantaged,  their  new  immigrants  from 
countries  that  had  no  educational  program,  immigrants  who  usually 
had  colored  skins — in  some  respects  very  much  like  our  problem. 
They  were  getting  in  Jews  that  were  illiterate  and  they  hadn't  known 
that  there  were  illiterate  Jews.   They  might  have  come  from  Morocco, 
Pakistan  or  whatnot.   They  were  pushed  out  by  Mohammedan  countries. 
Their  children  had  great  difficulty  in  school  because  they  had  no 
background  preparation  in  the  home. 

The  ideal  was,  therefore,  to  get  desegregation  so  they  could 
become  part  of  the  mainstream  as  early  as  possible.   The  argument 
was  made  that  since  most  people  don't  have  cars  in  Israel  the  way 
they  do  here,  they  would  start  desegregation  with  the  middle  school 
when  the  kids  were  twelve  years  of  age  and  would  be  able  to  go 
longer  distances.   Every  middle  school  was  to  have  a  cross  section 
of  the  population,  not  just  the  people  who  lived  in  that  area 
because,  as  here,  in  the  desirable  area  there  are  mostly  white 
people  and  in  the  undesirable  areas  there 're  mostly  the  so-called 
disadvantaged. 
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Tyler:   So  I  testified  and  was  cross-examined  by  the  head  of  the  teachers' 
union.   The  union  was  against  the  reform  because  its  power  would  be 
diminished.   The  union  was  composed  only  of  elementary  school 
teachers.   It  had  a  monopoly  over  the  elementary  school  education, 
but  the  reform  plan  would  give  them  only  six  grades  instead  of 
eight  since  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  would  be  in  the  middle 
schools.   The  union  believed  that  middle  school  teachers  might  not 
choose  to  join  the  elementary  school  union.   So  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  union  opposed  the  reform  but  the  act  was  passed  never 
theless. 


Planning  and  Evaluation 


Tyler:   When  I  went  to  Israel  in  1970,  it  was  to  set  up  a  seminar  to  train 
people  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  reform  act.   But  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  send  out  some  of  these  seminarists  to  the  schools 
to  find  out  whether  the  reform  was  really  active.   I  feared  that  the 
schools  were  reporting  back,  "We're  doing  it,"  but  what  they  would 
be  doing  would  be  to  segregate  the  kids  into  special  classes, 
tracks,  and  so  on.   So  there  wouldn't  be  any  contact  except  on  the 
playground  between  the  one  group  of  kids  and  the  others,  which  is 
what  happened  in  America.   The  New  York  schools  are  notorious  for 
that. 

When  I  arrived  in  Israel  in  1970,  I  was  told,  in  the  first 
year,  1968-69,  thirty  schools  were  desegregated,  and  in  the  next 
year  another  thirty-two.   Hence,  there  were  supposed  to  be  sixty-two 
desegregated  schools.   However,  the  seminarists  visiting  the  schools 
found  only  three  that  were  really  desegregated  in  the  way  intended. 
So  the  first  problem  was  to  help  get  implementation  of  the  reform 
act,  then  to  begin  the  evaluation  after  it  had  been  in  operation  for 
a  t  ime . 

Chall:   Who  were  the  seminarists  whom  you  sent  out  into  the  field? 

Tyler:   They  were  people  that  were  selected  by  the  minister  of  education  to 
be  monitoring  the  reform  act. 

Chall:   Were  they  concerned  that  it  succeed? 

Tyler:   They  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing.   They  were  eager  to  learn  new 

ways  of  evaluation.   Their  leader  in  the  university  was  Dan  Davis, 
who  got  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   He  was  a  native  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  his  undergraduate  degree  was  awarded  by 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 

Chall:   And  he  had  gone  to  live  in  Israel? 
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Tyler:   Yes.   He  married  a  non-Jew  and  she  became  a  Jew  and  they  are  raising 
a  family  in  Israel.   Yes,  he  was  a  dedicated  Jew.   Israel  is  made  up 
of  people  who  come  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  who  were  not 
born  there. 

Chall:   So  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  this  project  were  Israeli 

citizens  wherever  they  might  have  come  from.   What  relationship  did 
these  seminarists  and  others  have  with  the  teachers?   How  did  they 
resolve  these  problems? 

Tyler:   By  bringing  them  together  there,  we  established,  with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
Disadvantaged  headed  by  Chaim  Adler — Chaim,  I  guess  you  pronounce 
the  'h.1 

Chall:   What  was  his  last  name,  Adler? 
Tyler:   Adler,  yes,  C-h-a-i-m.   [spells  out] 
Chall:   And  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Tyler:   The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  an  American  organization 
that  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  Jews. 
With  respect  to  the  problem  we  found  in  desegregating  schools  there, 
I  said,  "Don't  try  to  force  them  to  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do, 
but  help  them  to  understand  so  they'll  try  to  do  the  best  they  can." 

Chall:   Yes,  I  know  that's  your  thrust.   I  just  wondered  how  you  worked  it 

out  there  if  the  teachers  were  so  much  opposed.   Or  was  it  the  union 
more  than  the  teachers  opposed? 

Tyler:   The  unions  are  the  worst  force  in  Israel  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
responsible  state.   They  strike  on  every  occasion  even  at  a  time 
when  there  is  great  stringency.   If  they  really  gave  what  the  unions 
wanted  they'd  be  taken  over  by  the  Arabs  in  a  short  time.   It's 
terrible  that  they  get  people  so  addicted  to  the  idea  of  getting 
something  for  themselves  that  all  the  efforts  of  people  like  Ben- 
Gurion  and  others  to  make  this  a  state  where  people  would  sacrifice 
to  form  their  own  state  is  destroyed  by  a  bunch  of  people  who  want 
"gimme"  all  the  time. 


Chall:   You've  been  going  back  since  1967 — probably  on  different  projects — 
but  how  have  you  found  the  middle  school  program  to  have  worked  out? 
Have  you  seen  that  evaluated? 

Tyler:   Yes,  you'll  find  the  report  of  the  study  made  of  the  project  by  a 

task  force  supported  by  the  United  States  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.   The  report  shows  excellent  results.   It's  just  as  our 
Title  I  program  has  turned  out  to  have  excellent  results  in  the  end, 
but  it  took  a  long  time  in  this  country  to  train  people  and  get 
understanding  of  what  they  could  do,  and  so  it  has  been  in  Israel. 
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Chall:   Now,  in  1979  you  were  a  participant  in  the  Educational  Policy 
Colloquium.    What  was  that? 

Tyler:   The  minister  of  education  in  Israel,  before  the  conservative 
government  came  in,  was  a  man  with  great  education,  I  think  a 
graduate  of  Oxford.   Seymour  Fox  persuaded  him  to  come  to  America 
and  talk  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  namely  Ernie  Boyer.   They  worked  out  plans  for  a 
joint  project  of  the  study  of  the  disadvantaged  or  a  study  of  new 
kinds  of  students  who  come  into  the  schools  and  how  they  can  best  be 
dealt  with.   This  was  a  joint  study  conducted  by  the  United  States 
and  by  Israel,  each  contributing  funds  and  each  exchanging  personnel 
and  so  on.   This  was  approved  by  Secretary  Joseph  Califano,  who  was 
then  the  secretary  of  HEW  [Health,  Education  and  Welfare]. 

Ernie  came  over  and  Patricia  Graham,  then  head  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  came  over  as  well.   I  was  there.   We  planned 
the  program  and  reported  what  we  had  already  learned,  in  our 
different  ways,  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem.   That's  what  the 
colloquium  was  about. 

One  of  the  humorous  misinterpretations  of  experience  was  made 
by  Pat  Graham  staying  at  the  Jerusalem  Hilton.   Before  she  went  over 
to  the  meeting  she  went  to  the  hairdresser  to  have  her  hair  done. 
She  reported  at  the  meeting,  "You  know,  there's  one  thing  about  the 
people  in  Israel,  they're  so  deeply  interested  in  education.   Even 
my  hairdresser,"  she  said,  "asked  me  about  what  I  knew  about  the 
Ministry  of  Education.   Did  I  know  the  chief  scientist  in  the 
ministry?"  And  the  chief  scientist  said  to  me,  "She's  my  mother." 
But  Pat  was  so  excited  that  a  woman  who  was  even  a  hairdresser  knew 
the  chief  scientist. 

Chall:   Was  there  any  concern  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
worked  in  Israel  that  none  of  you  were  Jewish? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  know.   The  question  was  never  raised. 

Chall:   They  just  accepted  you  on  the  basis  of  the  skills  which  you  all 
brought. 

Tyler:   And  the  way  in  which  I  worked  with  them.   I  always  identify  with  my 
clients  since  I  work  with  them  until  I  understand  what  they're 
trying  to  do.   Another  one  of  their  problems — I  spent —  What  year 
was  it  that  I  was  there  for  a  seminar  on  the  training  of  people  in 
the  Ministry  of  Education  on  planning  and  evaluation? 

Chall:   Let's  see,  you  were  a  seminar  leader  in  May-June  1983.   It  doesn't 
tell  what  for. 
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Tyler:  Well,  that  was  to  lead  a  seminar  for  the  Jerusalem  Fellows.  Look 
earlier,  when  I  was  there  in  November-December  and  early  January. 
Does  that  show  there  what  year  that  was? 

Chall:   There's  the  winter  of  1974  when  you  were  a  visiting  professor  but 
she  doesn't  say — let  me  go  back  and  look  on  her  other  sheet  of 
paper.   The  winter  of  1974  you  were  a  visiting  professor  at  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem;  in  1970,  in  the  summer,  you  were  a  visiting 
professor  at  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Tyler:   It  was  in  the  winter  of  1974  that  I  gave  a  seminar  for  both  univer 
sity  people  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  people  on  educational 
program  planning  and  evaluation.   That's  where  I  used  as  the  sample, 
as  an  exercise  for  all  of  them  to  work  on  together  so  we  could  see 
what  was  coming  out,  the  planning  and  evaluations  for  the  new 
Everyman's  University,  which  was  the  Jewish  equivalent  of  the  Open 
University  in  England.   The  Israel  Everyman's  University  was 
supported  by  the  Rothschild  Foundation.   Mr.  Rowe,  the  president  of 
the  Rothschild  Foundation,  was  so  pleased  at  how  much  money  we  saved 
him  with  this  evaluation  that  he  gave  me  a  $1,000  honorarium,  which 
I  contributed  back  to  the  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University. 

As  our  seminarists  reviewed  the  development  of  Everyman's 
University,  a  second  chance  for  adults  to  study  college  courses, 
they  found  that  the  faculty  members  had  planned  courses  that  they 
wanted  to  teach,  not  the  courses  that  the  potential  students  had 
requested.   I  said,  "The  first  thing  to  do,  when  you  are  involved  in 
the  plan,  is  to  find  out  who  your  potential  students  are  and  what 
their  needs  and  interests  are.   So  go  around  and  find  the  people  who 
have  finished  high  school,  always  wanted  to  go  to  college  but 
haven't  had  the  chance."  They  had  a  list  of  courses  they  were 
already  planning  and  most  of  them  the  students  didn't  want, 
[laughs]   They  were  the  interests  of  the  professors  but  not  the 
students. 

Chall:   What  ultimately  happened?   Did  they  turn  around? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  [students]  were  deeply  interested  in  things  like,  for 

example,  contemporary  history,  that  is,  those  relating  to  their  own 
experience.   They  were  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
archaeology.   There  are  a  number  of  archaeologists  there  who  want 
courses  in  archaeology.   Well,  these  people  had  to  make  a  living. 
There's  certainly  a  good  general  education  that  doesn't  have  to  be 
archaeology,  you  know.   So  it  went  on  with  the  other  subjects. 
Already  the  Rothschild  Foundation  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for 
these  people  in  planning  such  courses.   It  wouldn't  have  had  any 
takers . 
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Chall:   I  would  guess  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  debate  about  this  and  it 

would  be  hard  to  accept.   If  you're  an  archaeologist  and  you  want  to 
teach  that,  then  what  do  you  do?  You  might  find  yourself  out  of  a 

job. 

Tyler:   Unfortunately,  I  never  got  a  chance  to  meet  with  the  faculty.   We 

were  operating  in  that  case  at  the  level  of  the  planning  committee, 
and  the  administration,  and  the  Rothschild  Foundation.   So  much  of 
the  university  system  in  Israel  came  out  of  the  German  tradition. 
The  German  universities  were  very  authoritarian,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  desires  of  the  students.   This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  American  tradition. 

Chall:  Yes,  it's  top-down  in  planning. 

Tyler:  I  told  you  the  story  about  the  Yeckies,  haven't  I? 

Chall:  About  the  Yeckies? 

Tyler:  Do  you  know  what  a  Yeckey  is? 

Chall:  No. 

Tyler:   A  Yeckey,  in  Israel,  is  a  person  who  came  from  Germany  and  thinks 
the  culture  in  Germany  was  so  much  superior  that  he  won't  learn 
Hebrew,  he  won't  learn  any  of  the  things  developed  in  Israel.   The 
story  is  that  two  Yeckies  were  walking  along  the  beach  talking  about 
some  German  author.   A  man  was  off  swimming.   Suddenly  he  yelled, 
"Help,  help,  I'm  drowning."  And  they  walked  on.   The  second  time, 
"Help, help,  I'm  drowning."  The  third  time  as  he's  about  to  drown, 
the  last  time  he  started  to  yell  help,  one  Yeckey  said,  "So  you 
learned  Hebrew,  did  you?   Better  you  should  have  learned  to  swim." 
[laughs] 

The  German  Jews,  who  are  of  the  old  school  and  graduated  from 
some  famous  German  university,  look  down  upon  everything  in  Israel 
as  beneath  their  dignity — that  is,  many  do.   Of  course,  they're  not 
all  like  that. 

Chall:   There  are  some,  I  guess.   Some  Americans  who  are  located  there  may 
have  a  different  point  of  view.   Did  you  find  mainly  that  the  Euro 
pean  Jews  were  in  charge  of  most  of  these  activities  in  education, 
most  of  the  bureaus  in  education? 

Tyler:   Most  of  the  German  Jews  are  not  in  the  departments  of  education. 
No,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in  fields  like  comparative  litera 
ture,  philosophy,  archaeology  and  so  on. 

Chall:   Who  are  in  the  field  of  education;  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
bureaus? 
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Tyler:   Mostly  either  those  who  were  born  in  that  country  or  they're  mostly 
Americans. 

Chall:   Is  there  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  European  point  of  view? 

Tyler:   Surely.   The  notion  of  a  democratic  education  was  not  common  in 

Germany  when  these  people  lived  there.   Of  course,  now  the  Germans 
[in  Germany]  outdo  themselves  except  that  [laughing]  they  still  only 
have  eight  percent  of  their  children  in  secondary  schools  against 
our  seventy-eight  percent.   But  they  profess  to  be  most  democratic 
because  their  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  you  know,  was  formed 
since  the  war  so  it's  the  newest  democracy  that  is  in  the  western 
world. 


The  Jerusalem  Fellows 


Chall:   Now,  in  1983  in  May  and  June  you  were  a  seminar  leader.   For  what? 

Tyler:   Working  with  the  Jerusalem  Fellows.  You  know  what  the  Jerusalem 
Fellows  are? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   This  was  an  idea  that  I  think  was  originally  developed  by  Seymour 
Fox.   He  retired  from  the  deanship  of  education  to  become  the 
director  of  this  program.   He  has  always  been  much  concerned  with 
Jewish  education.   After  he  got  his  Ph.D.  at  Chicago  he  was  director 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.   He  was,  with  the  aid  of  some  of 
us — I  was  on  the  advisory  committee — the  developer  of  the  great 
programs  of  citizenship  and  Jewish  religion  at  the  Camp  Ramahs.   Do 
you  know  what  Camp  Ramahs  are? 

Well,  the  Conservative  order  developed  these  camps.   For 
example,  there's  one — I  think  it's  around  Lake  Arrowhead  in  this 
state — quite  a  good  Camp  Ramah.   And  there's  a  Camp  Ramah  outside  of 
Madison,  a  good  one  which  takes  in  Chicago  and  some  other  areas, 
Milwaukee  and  so  on.   There's  one  near  Nyack,  New  York,  and  there's 
one  outside  of  Boston.   These  young  people  go  to  the  camp  and  they 
live  in  a  community  that  is  as  nearly  like  the  ideal  Jewish  commun 
ity  that  they  can  see.   They  have  to  take  responsibility,  they  are 
held  to  living  the  kind  of  life  that  Judaism  would  represent  as  they 
interpret  Judaism  at  its  best.   It  really  is  very  effective  in 
developing  the  sense  of  what  a  Jewish  life  is  like,  what  Jewish 
values  are,  and  so  on. 
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Tyler:   So  Seymour  Fox,  with  Che  aid  of  Joseph  Schwab,  his  professor,  and 
later  with  Nevitt  Sanford  at  Berkeley,  and  I  —  Nevitt,  you  know  is 
very  strong  in  the  development  of  adolescent  responsibility  —  were  the 
advisors  in  developing  these  camps.   This  is  apropos  of  the  fact 
that  Fox  has  always  been  deeply  concerned  with  Jewish  education. 

So  he  brought  up  the  idea  and  got  the  support  of  the  major  bank 
in  Israel,  financially,  of  selecting  from  throughout  the  world 
each  year  ten  persons  who  are  judged  by  panels  as  having  the  most 
promise  to  become  leaders  of  Jewish  education  in  the  Diaspora,  the 
area  outside  of  Israel.   They  are  given  three  years  of  training  at 
full  income  in  Jerusalem,  or  wherever  I  take  them  on  field  trips 
outside.   So  by  choosing  ten  each  year,  there  are  thirty  involved  at 
any  one  time;  there  are  thirty  there  now  in  Jerusalem  getting  this 
training. 

My  responsibility  has  been  helping  them  understand  what 
educational  leadership  means.   It's  not  telling  them  what  to  do, 
which  is  not  uncommon  with  rabbis,  but  helping  them  learn  and 
discover  and  find  for  themselves  and  seek  to  be  leaders. 


Tyler:   We  wanted  to  do  our  fieldwork  someplace  where  the  language  is 

English,  and  we  had  selected  two  possibilities,  one  in  South  Africa 
and  one  in  Australia,  where  they  have  a  rather  good  Jewish  school. 
The  South  Africans  had  promised  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  coming  if  we 
would  go  and  look  at  their  schools.   They  were  in  two  communities  in 
South  Africa,  one  in  Cape  Town  and  in  Johannesburg,  two  large  cities 
in  South  Africa.   I  planned  to  assign  fifteen  to  each. 

Some  would  be  visiting  in  the  homes  and  talking  with  kids  and 
parents.   Some  would  be  looking  at  the  extracurricular  and  other 
activities  outside,  some  in  the  school,  trying  to  understand  how 
these  kids  are  becoming  what  they're  becoming.   This  would  help  them 
understand  that  if  they're  going  to  lead  any  effective  Jewish 
education  you  can't  just  look  at  the  school  or  the  synagogue;  you've 
got  to  look  at  everything  and  see  how  the  educational  program  can  be 
helped  to  become  more  nearly  a  stimulating  experience.   They  don't 
necessarily  have  to  be  in  harmony.   They  can  be  stimulating  —  you 
know,  a  challenge  the  kids  have  to  surmount  which  is  part  of 
learning.   But,  in  any  event,  that's  what  we  planned  to  do. 

Then  the  authorities  in  Israel  said,  "We're  so  poor  now  because 
we're  having  to  spend  so  much  that  the  thought  of  spending  all  that 
[on  your  program]  —  "  We  said,  "The  money's  coming."   "Well,  even 
so,  it'll  be  fought  by  our  opponents,  the  other  party,  if  we're 
spending  that  money."   So  they  wouldn't  let  them  go. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do? 
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Tyler:   Well,  we  took  places  within  Israel,  but  they're  not  nearly  as  good 
because  they  already  have  an  environment  too  much  controlled. 

Chall:   Did  these  thirty  people  come  from  all  over  the  world  where  there  are 
Jewish  communities,  large  Jewish  communities? 

Tyler:   Right  now,  the  graduating  group — we  held  a  colloquium  in  June  this 
year  and  I  was  working  with  the  graduating  group.   The  woman  for 
whom  I  was  the  advisor  is  a  young  woman  from  Philadelphia  and  she  is 
going  to  work  especially  with  parents  in  trying  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  children  to  grow  up  as  representatives  of  Jewish 
faith  in  the  Philadelphia  area.   One  of  the  brightest  young  fellows 
was  from  France.   They  are  from  London,  from  Argentina,  from 
Australia,  from  Canada,  all  over  the  world — thirty  of  them. 

Now  I  got  a  call,  a  few  days  ago,  from  Seymour  Fox  in  Jeru 
salem,  to  come  and  help  him  plan  a  resource  service  for  these  people 
that  are  going  out  now  so  that  they  will  have  resources  as  they  need 
them  to  help  implement  what  they've  planned. 

Chall:   But  they're  going  out  into  their  own  communities  to  help  educate 
children  and  parents? 

Tyler:   Well,  it  was  needed  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Chall:   I  assume  that  this  is  not  necessarily  solely  for  the  Conservative 
Jewish  congregations,  but  any — ? 

Tyler:   Well,  there  are  few  Orthodox  because  reforms  are  not  for  the 

Orthodox.   They  don't  particularly  care  to  have  people  understand. 
There  are  three  religious  orientations  in  Judaism.   There  is  the 
Conservative  group,  there  is  the  Reform  group  and  the  Orthodox. 
There  are  also  those  who  haven't  been  attached  to  any  of  those 
divisions. 

Chall:   These  people  can  come  from  all  of  the  groups;  it  doesn't  really 

matter?  Has  it  been  satisfactory  to  develop  the  fellows  program  if 
you  weren't  able  to  get  out  into  the  field? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  missed  out  a  great  deal,  but  what  you  can't  do  you  can't 
do,  you  know. 

Chall:   Have  they  stayed  in  Israel  for  those  three  years? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  first  group  has  graduated  just  this  year.   Next  year 

there'll  be  the  second  group,  then  the  third,  but  each  time  the  ten 
that  graduated  will  be  replaced  by  ten  others  that  come  in  the  fall. 
Just  like  a  college,  you  know,  when  you  graduate  a  class  there's  a 
new  freshman  class  to  come  through. 
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Chall:   Who  picks  these  fellows? 

Tyler:   That's  done  by  a  panel.   Some  of  them  come  to  New  York  where  a  panel 
made  up  of  me,  Lee  Shulman  of  Stanford,  Seymour  Fox  and  several 
other  educational  leaders,  spend  two  days  with  them  in  order  to  get 
to  know  them  well  enough  to  make  informed  judgments  of  their 
potential. 

Lee  Shulman  is  another  Chicago  graduate — who's  very 
insightful — in  charge  of  studies  of  teacher  education  at  Stanford. 
When  Seymour  Fox  had  a  group  in  the  Chicago  synagogue,  Lee  was  one 
of  his  pupils.   But  there  are  also  panels  that  meet  the  students  who 
can't  come  this  far.   It  could  be  too  costly  to  have  every  one  come 
to  New  York. 

Chall:   So  they  are  screened  by  interviews? 

Tyler:   But  we  agree  on  the  criteria  for  making  judgments  about  such  things 
as  degree  of  commitment. 

The  interviews  took  place  in  the  headquarters  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  at  57th  Street  and  Park  Avenue  in  New  York 
City.   Each  interview  took  an  hour;  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half. 
In  the  evening  we  discussed  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  tried  to 
reach  some  consensus,  and  if  there  were  questions,  then  we  followed 
up  with  the  person  the  next  day. 

Chall:   They  are  screened  through  resumes  as  well  as  interviews,  is  that 
right? 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   We  have  that  which  gives  us  some  understanding  of  the 

background,  but  most  of  what  you  want  to  find  out  is  not  shown  up  in 
the  resume,  namely  their  dedication  to  it,  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  if  necessary  to  get  something  done,  and  so  on. 

Chall:   Have  they  been  active  teachers  within  their  Jewish  communities? 

Tyler:   Usually  they  have  because  they  are  nominated  by  somebody  who  has 
usually  some  connection  with  a  larger  organization. 

Another  interesting  project  I  observed  in  Israel  involved 
experiments  with  different  ways  of  helping  to  improve  the  educa 
tional  programs  for  the  new  immigrants.   One  program  assigned  the 
mothers  to  work  in  nursery  schools.   You  see,  when  they  come  they 
don't  have  jobs,  the  country  has  to  provide  for  them,  and  they  were 
assigned  to  work  in  the  nursery  schools  so  they  would  understand 
early  how  to  work  with  children  in  ways  that  are  effective. 

Another  experiment  was  conducted  by  Miriam  Blank  of  the 
Einstein  Medical  School  in  New  York.   She  noticed  that  the  immi 
grants  were  like  many  people  reported  in  the  studies  in  London  of 
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Tyler:   the  language  of  the  lower  class,  that  is,  that  their  language  was 
mostly  free  associations,  quite  disorganized.   A  mother  would  keep 
talking,  "This  happened,  this  happened,  this  happened,"  just  going 
on  without  any  why,  what,  under  what  circumstances ,  how  many  and  so 
on.   So  she  arranged  another  experiment.   She  took  twenty  minutes  a 
day  during  the  day  for  each  child  just  talking  about  their  experi 
ences,  asking  them  when,  why,  and  so  on. 

A  third  experiment  was  conducted  by  Herbert  Zimmiles  from  the 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education.   It  was  not  very  effective  with 
children  of  such  limited  background.   That's  because  it  is  largely 
play  and  these  children  had  little  experience  with  play.   Actually, 
he  didn't  realize  how  much  the  children  are  dependent  upon  the 
background  of  the  home  from  which  they  come.   I  suspect  Barbara 
Beiber  of  the  Bank  Street  College  would  have  made  a  better  plan 
because  she  was  a  very  intelligent  woman  who  probed  deeply  in  her 
study  of  children  at  Bank  Street. 

These  experiments  led  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  to 
establish  the  Israel  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Disadvantaged.   I 
don't  know  what  year  that  was.   I  think  I  was  there  more  years  than 
these  lists  indicate. 

I  know  that  my  housekeeper's  been  there  three  times  when  I 
stayed  long  enough.   You  know  she  promised  my  wife,  on  Mary's 
deathbed,  to  take  care  of  me  whatever  happened.   I  agreed  that  if  I 
ever  go  on  a  trip  for  more  than  two  weeks  I  would  take  her.   She 
would  have  some  sense  of  being  needed,  and  she  is  very  helpful.   She 
has  taken  a  whole  series  of  pictures  which  she  shows  around  in 
black  churches:  "My  Trip  to  the  Holy  Land,"  "My  Trip  to  the  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun"  (Sweden),  and  "My  Trip  to  the  Emerald  Isles,"  when 
we  were  in  Ireland  one  summer. 

Chall:   Exciting.   When  you  spend  a  summer  or  a  winter  does  that  mean  a 

month  or  two?  When  it  says  summer  does  that  mean  you  were  there  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  couple  of  months? 

Tyler:   It's  usually  at  least  six  weeks.   Most  of  their  programs  are  six 
weeks . 

Chall:   Where  do  you  stay? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  find  an  apartment.   If  she  is  with  me  they  find  an 

apartment.   Let's  see,  when  I've  been  there  alone,  where  have  I  ever 
stayed?   I  think  when  I  was  there,  for  example,  at  the  colloquium 
this  last  time,  I  stayed  at  the  Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel.   I  stay  in 
hotels  if  I'm  there  a  week  or  less. 

Chall:   Yes,  you  were  there  only  about  a  week  I  remember.   Have  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  around  the  country?   It's  so  small. 
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Tyler:   Usually  when  a  big  shot  from  another  country  comes  there,  they're 

jealous  if  the  Hebrew  University  doesn't  let  them  visit  the  others, 
so  I  always  lectured  at  all  the  universities  except  the  religious 
one,  Bar  Alon.   They  didn't  want  a  non-Jew  speaking  there.   But  this 
last  time,  for  example,  even  though  I  was  there  only  a  week  I 
lectured  at  Haifa,  at  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv,  and  the  University 
at  Beersheva. 

At  Haifa,  for  example,  there  are  so  many  Arabs  in  that 
university  it's  a  good  chance  to  talk  to  them  about  their  feeling, 
which  is  a  mixed  one  always,  because  things  are  so  much  better  under 
the  Israel  control  and  yet  they're  supposed  to  be  patriotic  to 
Jordan.   They're  continually  torn  and  tell  me  about  their  problems 
with  the  difference  between  the  notion  of  whether  you're  loyal  to  a 
better  thing  for  mankind  or  whether  you're  loyal  to  a  narrow  tribal 
view. 

Chall:   Why  are  they  at  Haifa? 

Tyler:   Because  they  live  near  there.   You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  Arabs 
who  are  not  on  the  West  Bank.   In  fact,  until  the  Six-Day  War  of 
1967 — here's  the  coast  of  Israel  [draws  map  of  Israel]  and  here  is 
Tel  Aviv  and  right  from  here  a  triangle  like  this  [points  out]  is 
part  of  Jordan.   Then  the  Israelis  took  that  in  the  Six-Day  War. 
These  people  who  lived  there,  they're  not  west  bankers.   They  elect 
some  members  of  the  parliament,  the  Knesset. 

That  area  where  they  live  is  nearer  to  Haifa  than  it  is  to 
Jerusalem  so  that  a  number  of  those  people  go  to  school  at  the 
University  of  Haifa.   But  they  view  themselves  as  citizens. 

Chall:   Is  the  University  of  Haifa  different  from  the  Technion  University 
which  is  in  Haifa? 


Tyler:   Yes,  completely.   It's  the  difference  of  MIT  from  Harvard, 
more  like  MIT  is  the  one  at  Rehovot — what's  that  called? 


Or  even 


Chall; 
Tyler: 

Chall! 
Tyler: 


I  don't  know. 

Actually  almost  completely  a  technical — I  don't  even  know  that  they 
have  students.   They're  almost  completely  a  technical  institute  of 
research.   What  is  the  name  of  it?   I've  been  there  several  times. 

I  can  find  out.   [Weizmann  Institute] 


Blame  the  short-term  memory, 
the  older  person. 


It's  terrible  the  way  it  disappears  in 


Another  reason  for  helping  the  so-called  disadvantaged 
Israelis  to  gain  an  education  is  the  recognition  that  since  they 
have  a  much  higher  birth  rate,  an  illiterate  majority  would  control 
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Tyler:   the  country  politically.   The  army  of  Israel  is  another  means  of 
socialization.   All  eighteen  year  olds  unless  they're  seriously 
handicapped  go  to  the  army,  girls  for  two  years  and  boys  for  three. 

Among  the  so-called  disadvantaged,  those  dark-skinned  kids,  a 
thousand  of  them  who  do  especially  well  in  the  army,  are  taken  out 
of  the  army  after  a  year  and  under  military  discipline  sent  to  the 
university  where  they  live  and  are  forced  to  study.   Israel  is 
trying  to  inject  into  the  society  a  considerable  fraction  of  young 
people  who  come  with  a  different  background.   Interestingly  enough, 
it's  boys  not  girls  that  they  send  to  college.   Girls,  of  course, 
only  have  two  years  of  service.   But  that's  one  way  that's  very 
interesting.   I  don't  know  of  any  other  country  that's  tried  that 
exactly,  although  some  of  our  quota  systems  work  about  that  way. 

They're  the  best  of  a  thousand;  out  of  we'll  say  any  given  year, 
twenty  thousand — a  thousand  are  judged  to  be  the  best.   They  may  not 
be  as  good  as  the  best  thousand  of  the  whites,  but  I've  helped  them 
evaluate  that  program  which  has  been  quite  successful. 

Chall:   Where  do  these  young  people  go  after  their  college  training,  do  you 
know? 

Tyler:   It's  largely  a  socialist  state,  you  know,  in  practice.   It's  not  in 
theory.   So  they  go  where  the  jobs  are.   There's  much  need  of 
educated  manpower  in  the  civilian  economy  since  so  much  of  their 
manpower  is  in  the  army,  there's  no  problem  of  finding  jobs. 

Chall:   But  their  training  is  basically  what,  liberal  arts  or  what,  when 
they  put  them  into  colleges? 

Tyler:   Yes.   If  they  show  promise  they  might  go  farther  to  some  of  the 

other  professions,  but  at  present  they  finish  the  four  years  and  go 
into  occupations  that  are  needed  there. 

Chall:   Is  it  your  perception  that  they  are  making  good  headway  with  respect 
to  integrating  all  these  people  from  the  other  countries? 

Tyler:   They're  making  headway  probably  more  than  any  other  country  but 

whether  it's  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  their  very  high  birthrate — 
A  typical  family  from  Yemen  will  have  nine  to  eleven  children.   If 
this  keeps  up  [laughs]  pretty  soon  the  light-skinned  people  will  be 
a  rather  small  minority.   We're  told,  however,  by  the  statisticians 
there  that  as  they  get  educated  their  birthrate  diminishes. 

Chall:   That's  supposed  to  be  the  theory  of  birth  rates  all  over  the  world. 
The  people  from  Yemen  have  been  there  since  1948,  '50,  so  that  one 
could  see  what  might  be  happening.   But  the  people  from  Ethiopia, 
that's  a  whole  new  generation  of  people — exciting  to  watch. 
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Chall:   I  note  you  were  a  participant  in  the  Fourth  International  Congress 
on  Social  Psychiatry  in  Jerusalem,  June,  1972. 

Tyler:   I  gave  this  paper  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  that  conference, 
Jules  Masserman,  head  of  psychiatry  at  Northwestern  University, 
whose  wife,  Christine  McGuire,  was  my  ward  when  she  left  Muskingum 
College  and  her  father  couldn't  provide  the  money  for  her  education. 
I  was  in  Israel  at  the  time  and  they  were  having  a  congress  of 
psychiatrists.   Masserman  knew  me  and  asked  me  to  give  the  paper. 
His  wife,  Christine,  is  now  a  professor  of  medical  education  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Medical  School.   During  the  summer  of  1972 
she  was  working  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Hadassah  Medical  School  on 
which  I  was  also  asked  to  advise. 

Chall:   Were  these  psychiatrists  on  this  program  or  people  interested  in  it? 

Tyler:   The  program  was  made  up  of  psychiatrists.   From  all  over  the  world 
they  came  to  this  conference. 


Indonesia;  The  Literacy  Project,  1971 


Chall:   All  right,  let's  go  to  Indonesia,  in  1971.   Why  were  you  a  consul 
tant  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Indonesia? 

Tyler:   When  the  communist  dictator  of  Indonesia  (Sukarno)  was  thrown  out 
and  General  Suharto  became  the  dictator,  he  had  a  planning  group 
which  was  very  anxious  to  make  that  country  increasingly  a  modern 
country.   They  got  from  the  Ford  Foundation  money  to  do  planning. 
In  the  educational  planning  they  wanted  to  translate  their  social 
and  economic  objectives  into  educational  objectives.   The  Ford 
Foundation  sent  me  there  to  help  them  translate  their  very 
optimistic  social  and  economic  objectives  into  the  educational 
objectives  required  to  attain  the  social  and  economic  ones.   I  was 
given  an  office  in  the  ministry  and  worked  there  on  that  problem. 

Although  all  the  ministries  are  headed  by  generals,  the  person 
under  them  does  the  real  work.   The  person  who  was  in  charge  of 
education  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  minister  of  education, 
was  a  general.   He  was  quite  a  congenial  man  who  didn't  try  to 
direct  educational  activities  except  to  see  the  communists  didn't 
come  in.   But  the  man  who  worked  under  him  had  gotten  his 
undergraduate  education  at  New  Paltz  State  University  in  New  York 
state  and  his  doctorate  at  Stanford.   So  he  understood  what  we  were 
doing  and  we  began  to  work  out  what  educational  objectives  would  be 
required  to  reach  their  social  and  economic  goals.   One  such 
educational  objective  was  to  have  a  hundred  percent  literacy.   This 
would  be  a  step  in  the  development  of  persons  who  were  able  to 
handle  the  economic  opportunities  there. 
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Tyler:   For  example,  they  have  the  world's  greatest  supply  of  teakwood.   It 
was  being  handled  by  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Corporation.   We  worked  out 
a  plan,  which  they're  now  doing,  to  train  young  people  who  get 
beyond  the  literacy  level,  to  work  in  timber  and  help  learn  the 
modern  ways  of  harvesting  timber  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  forest. 
Indonesia  has  a  very  large  supply  of  rubber.   They  have  much  oil. 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  tin  and  so  on. 

When  we  said  that  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  obtain  as 
rapidly  as  possible  one  hundred  percent  literacy,  we  figured  out 
from  the  rate  that  they  could  afford  to  support  it — to  train  enough 
teachers  and  build  enough  buildings — that  the  way  they  were  building 
buildings  would  take  eighty-five  years. 

So  then  I  went  with  them  to  see  what  other  resources  we  have  to 
have.   I  found  in  the  first  place  that  it  doesn't  rain  in  the 
tropics  in  the  morning  so  if  they  had  all  their  classes  in  the 
morning  they  wouldn't  have  to  have  new  buildings.   It's  not  cold. 
Second,  I  found  in  most  villages  some  retired  older  people  who  are 
highly  regarded,  who  jumped  at  the  chance  of  learning  how  to  teach 
kids.   With  semi-self-instructional  materials  we  were  able  to  get 
these  elders  to  teach  the  children.   Using  the  elders,  about  sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  children  could  become  literate  in  the  Indonesian 
language  in  three  years  compared  with  eighty  percent  with  their 
professionally-trained  teachers.   So,  clearly  it  was  worth  doing  and 
that's  the  way  they're  doing  it  now.   They  are  rapidly  developing 
more  teachers  but  they're  also  using  the  elders.   So  more  and  more 
kids  are  being  educated. 

Chall:   Are  these  elders  literate?   I  mean,  what  were  they  going  to  teach 
the  children? 

Tyler:   Well,  most  of  them  were  literate  that  we  chose  but  we  had  to  teach 
some  of  them  to  be  literate.   The  Indonesian  language  is  very 
phonetic.   I  don't  know,  were  you  with  me  when  we  were  up  at  the 
Center  and  Alisjabana  came  over  to  greet  me? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   Well,  Alisjabana  was  the  only  Indonesian  who  was  permitted  by  the 
Dutch  government  of  Indonesia  before  the  country  was  liberated  to 
get  a  doctorate.   This  exception  was  made  because  Alisjabana  had 
married  a  German  woman.   He  went  to  Germany  and  got  a  doctorate  in 
linguistics  and  philosophy.   When  the  Dutch  left — the  natives  hated 
the  Dutch  so,  they  were  so  oppressive — that  they  would  not  use  the 
Dutch  language  the  way  most  former  colonies  of  Britain  used  the 
English  language.   But  Alisjabana  was  at  our  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.   He  developed  a  written  language 
from  the  old  Malay  oral  language  which  is  completely  phonetic.   So 
that  it  doesn't  take  nearly  so  long  to  learn  as  the  English  which 
has  so  many  non-phonetic  words  in  it. 
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Tyler:   Well,  that  was  an  illustration.   We  were  trying  to  translate  into 
things  they  could  do  educationally  to  help  them  move  towards  their 
goals.   We  had  a  workshop  for  the  teachers  and  others  who  were 
going  to  do  the  training  of  the  elders.   Jakarta's  right  down  on  the 
ocean,  very  hot  and  humid  and  very  unsanitary.   For  sewers  they  just 
have  trenches  running  down  from  toilets  into  the  canals — the  kids 
swim  in  those  canals.   It's  an  unsavory  sight.   But  up  in  the 
highlands  of  Java — that's  the  island  where  Jakarta  is — they  have  a 
resort  which  we  used  for  training,  which  is  much  cooler,  being 
higher  up.   John  Flanagan,  the  head  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Research  here  in  Palo  Alto,  was  one  of  the  American  consultants.   He 
was  working  with  the  ministry  on  vocational  education. 

Chall:   Fascinating,  cultures.   When  you  get  into  these  Third  World 

countries  you  have  problems  that  really  just  boggle  the  mind  in 
terms  of  how  you  get  started  resolving  them. 

Tyler:   Well,  they're  not  problems  if  you  try  to  say  what's  the  purpose  and 
the  basic  principles,  and  now  what's  the  simplest  resource  you  can 
get  to  achieve  the  purpose  using  these  principles. 

Chall:   Now,  teachers  had  to  be  trained  to  start  with  so  who  was  going  to 
train  teachers? 

Tyler:   We  didn't  try.   I  wasn't  responsible  for  advising  on  the  training  of 
teachers.   They  had  another  group  on  this.   After  all,  the  deputy 
minister  himself  graduated  from  New  Paltz,  a  teacher  training 
institution. 

Chall:   Yes,  he  should  be  able  to — 

Tyler:   Well,  I  was  working  with  the  non-professionals.   They're  easier  to 
educate;  they  don't  have  any  traditions  that  they've  got  to  uphold. 

Chall:   What  was  considered  literacy  in  your  program?  Was  it  just  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  do  some  common,  easy  math? 

Tyler:   And  to  use  always  materials  that  were  the  things  that  the  Indone 
sians  had  to  deal  with  to  get  outside  information,  to  get  ideas,  to 
understand  their  own  history,  things  of  that  sort,  would  all  be 
relevant  to  their  lives. 

Chall:   How  long  did  you  anticipate  young  people  being  within  the  system 

before  they  were  sent  out  to  learn  timber  harvesting  and  things  like 
that? 

Tyler:   The  Ford  Foundation  gave  them  three  years  to  begin  with. 
Chall:   Just  three  years? 
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Tyler:   For  most.   Those  who  were  selected  for  secondary  would  go  on  beyond 
it.   But  you  remember  that  before  1920  we  did  not  have  enough 
resources  in  this  country  to  educate  everyone  beyond  the  sixth 
grade.   In  1910,  fifty  percent  of  our  young  people  had  dropped  out 
of  school  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

## 

Tyler:   In  1900  we  had  slightly  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  children 

finishing  five  grades  in  the  United  States.   In  1910  we  still  had 
less  than  fifty  percent  finishing  six  grades. 

Chall:   I'm  trying  to  imagine  the  classroom  out  under  the  trees  in  the 
morning  taught  by  the  elders  or  even  a  trained  teacher.   I'm 
assuming  that  they  came  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  know  a  little 
bit  about  their  history. 

Tyler:   The  children  are  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

Chall:   Then  they  might  stay  in  this  classroom  set-up  for  about  three  years. 
The  ten-year  olds  were  ready  now  to  go  out  and  do  some  work.   What 
about  the  little  nine-year  olds,  what  might  happen  to  them?  Were 
they  ready  to  go  out  and  learn  some  of  this  work  in  the  field? 

Tyler:   You  mean  those  not  in  school? 

Chall:   No,  those  that  were  in  school.   You  were  schooling  them  for  three 
years,  then  what  did  you  anticipate  would  happen  to  them? 

Tyler:   Well,  [laughs]  my  father,  in  the  pioneer  days  in  Nebraska,  went  out 
ploughing  in  the  field  at  six,  I  think.   To  carry  on  the  work  in 
primitive  societies  where  there  are  no  labor-saving  devices  you  have 
to  use  everybody  as  rapidly  as  they're  able  to  handle  anything. 
They  start  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Chall:   Right.   I  was  looking  at  your  program  there  for  the  next  stage. 

Tyler:   The  next  stage  would  normally  be  helping  at  home  because  it  takes 
all  the  waking  hours  of  a  family  when  you  have  no  labor-saving 
devices,  when  you  have  no  technology  to  produce  things;  every  person 
in  the  family  is  needed.   So  that's  why  so  many  children  are  desired 
in  primitive  societies.   Every  additional  hand  helps  to  produce  more 
food  or  clothing  or  shelter,  whatever  they  need. 

In  our  society,  by  1900,  we  got  to  the  point  where  we  had 
devoted  two  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  to  education;  now 
we  devote  ten  percent.  You  have  to  be  an  affluent  society  to  be 
able  to  let  kids  stay  in  school  so  they  don't  have  to  be  productive. 
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Chall:   You  weren't  anticipating  that  these  little  children  would  then  move 
into  cities  as  they  have  in  some  Third  World  countries  in  order  to 
get  jobs? 

Tyler:   If  they  moved  into  cities  without  work  there's  an  additional  burden 
on  the  economy  rather  than  a  help.   The  T.V.  has  a  bad  effect  on 
these  primitive  societies.   It's  given  them  a  notion  that  life  is  so 
happy,  so  different  from  what  they've  got  at  their  own  places.   This 
international  communication  has  been  communicating  the  wrong  thing. 
It's  been  communicating  the  worst  of  a  consumer  society  and  prevents 
them  from  being  a  more  productive  society. 

Chall:   Have  you  ever  been  able  to  follow  up  on  what's  going  on  in 
Indonesia? 

Tyler:   I've  had  reports  now  and  then.   Indonesians  coming  back  here  think 
things  are  moving  along.   At  the  Rand  Graduate  Institute  there  are 
two  students  who  are  getting  their  doctorates  who  are  responsible 
for  economic  planning  and  one  of  them  told  me  when  I  was  down 
there — I'm  on  the  Rand  Graduate  Institute  Advisory  Committee — that 
their  manpower  needs  are  being  met  about  as  scheduled. 

Chall:   That  must  have  been  an  interesting  bit  of  exposure  to  another 
culture. 

Tyler:   It  was  interesting  except  that  a  good  part  of  the  time  it  was 

uncomfortable  because  of  the  humidity.   It's  right  at  the  equator. 

Chall:   How  long  were  you  there? 
Tyler:   She  doesn't  show  in  that? 

Chall:   It  just  says,  Consultant,  Ministry  of  Education,  Indonesia,  1971. 
Let  me  see  if  I  have  it.   [flips  through  papers] 

Tyler:   Usually,  it's  about  six  weeks.   That's  what  I  spent  in  Ireland  and 
other  places  when  I  go  six  weeks  at  a  time. 

Chall:   No,  it  doesn't  say. 

Tyler:   It  was  in  the  fall  after  I  came  back  from  Sweden.   What  did  I  do 
next? 


Ireland;   Faculty  of  Agriculture,  1971-1974 
Chall:   In  1971  you  went  to  Dublin. 
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Tyler:   Yes,  in  1971,  in  May,  I  went  to  Ireland.   I  was  there  about  six 

weeks.   Then  I  went  to  Sweden  and  was  there  about  six  weeks.   Then  I 
went  to  Indonesia  and  was  there  about  six  weeks.   Then  what 
happened? 

Chall:   Well,  wait,  now,  we  don't  want  to  take  all  of  that  just  that  way. 
Why  don't  we  back  up  to:  [reading]  Consultant,  Curriculum  Develop 
ment  Project,  University  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  1971-1974,  early 
summers.   So  you  had  three  years  of  early  summers — that  would  be 
what,  six  weeks  each  summer  in  Dublin,  Ireland?   Faculty  of  Agricul 
ture  it  says.   Tell  me  about  that. 

Tyler:   Ireland's  chief  source  of  support,  it's  chief  economic  activity,  is 
in  agriculture,  although  it  is  developing  bit  by  bit  some  manufac 
turing.   But  its  agriculture  had  not  been  very  productive.   The 
Kellogg  Foundation  has  a  practice  of  spending  the  Kellogg  Company 
profits,  where  their  money  is  made,  to  support  enterprises  of  social 
importance  in  that  country. 

The  University  College,  Dublin,  is  their  national  university. 
The  original  university  in  Ireland  under  the  English  was  Trinity 
College,  which  is  Protestant.   Cardinal  Newman,  a  Catholic  cardinal, 
established  a  University  College,  connected  with  Trinity  but  not 
part  of  it.   This  University  College  is  the  Catholic  university  and 
is  now  the  national  university  of  Ireland.   So  the  College  of 
Agriculture  is  part  of  that,  which  is  really  the  official  national 
university  of  Ireland. 

The  Kellogg  Foundation,  advising  with  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture,  felt  that  the  best  way  to  get  farmers  to  be  more 
adequate  was  to  combine  the  research  that  was  going  on  with  an 
extension  service — what  they  call  agricultural  advisors.   Building  a 
curriculum  for  agricultural  advisors  was  what  they  asked  me  to  do. 
My  salary  was  paid  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation.   They  sent  key  people 
from  there  to  the  United  States  to  get  training  in  the  agricultural 
subjects.   For  example,  the  man  who  took  over  finally — when  I  had 
finished  the  four  years  and  they'd  developed  the  curriculum — got  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.   They  had  others 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.   Their  agricultural  economist 
got  his  Ph.D.  with  Theodore  Schultz  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

So  that  they  had  people  who  had  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
interpret  research  and  its  use.   They  needed  people  to  help  advise 
farmers.   I  worked  with  G.L.  Carter,  a  man  who  came  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.   He  was  in  adult  education  extension  there 
and  spent  full  time  in  Ireland,  that  is,  for  the  three  or  four 
years.   We  together  worked  with  the  Irish  professors  in  developing  a 
curriculum  and  the  instructional  materials  and  so  on  required  for 
the  education  of  agricultural  advisors  at  the  University  College, 
Dublin. 
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Tyler:   G.L.  Carter,  Jr.  is  now  at  the  North  Carolina  State  University  and 
just  came  back  from  working  in  Peru  for  the  Kellogg  Foundation  on 
helping  to  develop  agricultural  extension. 

Increasing  the  productivity  in  developing  countries  is  a  very 
important  thing  and  agriculture  is  basic.   Unfortunately  many 
developing  countries  start  out  with  the  notion  they  should  have 
heavy  industries  at  once. 

Chall:   You're  right.   You  had  had  enough  experience  in  extension  work  to 
understand  its  value  and  how  to  develop,  I'm  sure,  the  kinds  of 
programs  needed. 

Were  you  located  mainly  in  Dublin? 

Tyler:   Well,  Ireland  is  small.   I  visited  most  of  the  other  counties  in  the 
south.   You  know,  Northern  Ireland  was  settled  by  the  Scotch  and 
that's  still  part  of  England,  but  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  settled 
largely  by  the  Picts.   They  are  the  Irish  and  those  in  the  north  are 
called  Scotch  Irish. 

Chall:   So  you  traveled  around  to  see  what  the  farmers  were  doing? 

Tyler:   To  see  what  their  problems  were.   In  the  west,  where  there's  mostly 
rock,  the  most  unproductive  of  the  areas,  the  major  source  of  income 
was  from  sheep.   In  the  south,  where  they  have  ample  soil,  the  major 
source  of  income  heretofore  was  from  hogs.   But  the  most  profitable, 
as  the  agricultural  economists  began  to  study  it,  were  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  could  be  put  on  the  English  market.   By  covering 
the  crops  with  plastic  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  winds  they 
could  start  to  produce  tomatoes  three  months  before  they  could 
produce  them  in  England  and  thus  capture  an  expensive  market.   So 
that  increasingly  the  Irish  are  providing  the  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  England. 

They,  themselves,  of  course,  cannot  produce  oranges  but  they 
have  an  exchange  basis  with  Israel  so  they  exchange  something — I 
started  to  say  hogs,  but  I'm  sure  it  isn't  hogs  [laughter] — they 
exchange  some  meat  with  Israel  for  their  oranges. 

Chall:   Was  there  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  whom  you  talked  to 
about  developing  something  new  or  were  they  pretty  conservative 
about  doing  things  as  they'd  always  done  them? 

Tyler:   Well,  what  we  helped  to  teach  the  advisors  was  to  start  with  what  is 
called  the  result  demonstration.   Find  a  farmer  who,  with  their 
help,  will  plant  a  field  or  raise  a  flock  or  something — there's  a 
great  deal  of  turkeys  and  chickens  which  are  very  easy  to  raise  in 
Ireland.   When  they  are  ready  to  show  how  productive  it  is,  they 
bring  farmers  around  to  look  at  it.   Then  the  next  stage  after 
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Tyler:   that — after  you've  had  the  result  demonstration,  wait  two  or  three 

weeks — then  have  the  methods  demonstration:  how  do  you  do  it?   Then, 
thereafter,  most  of  them  want  to  have  that  large  production. 

Chall:   Yes,  because  generally  farmers  don't  like,  as  most  people  don't 
like,  to  change  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it's  worthwhile. 

Tyler:  This  idea  of  trying  to  change  people  by  talking  is  a  silly  notion. 
Most  people  aren't  convinced  by  talk.  But  if  you  see  something  in 
operation,  that's  another  matter. 

Chall:   Was  the  idea  of  demonstration  novel  to  Ireland? 

Tyler:   Yes.   Of  course,  they  didn't  have  agricultural  advisors.  The  whole 
idea  of  educated  people  working  with  the  farmers  was  new.   Like 

England,  there's  quite  an  aristocratic  difference  between  being 

white  collar  and  being  farmers  and  they  rarely  touch  each  other. 

Chall:   Where  did  the  advisors  come  from,  then? 
Tyler:   You  mean  the  students? 
Chall:   The  students,  yes. 

Tyler:   Well,  they're,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  very  much  like  students  at  our 
universities. 

Chall:   They  were  interested  in  taking  on,  then,  something  new? 

Tyler:   As  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  most  of  the  students  are  themselves 
from  farms . 

Chall:   Those  who  came  over  to  this  country  to  learn  new  methods  in  the 
universities,  did  they  come  from  the  universities  there,  too? 

Tyler:   Yes,  they  were  sent  over.   It  is  not  wise  at  that  level  to  try  to 
train  people  from  the  start  up.  You'd  better  take  people  already 
there  that  need  the  additional  training,  otherwise  when  they  get 
trained  they'll  go  to  something  that  will  be  more  attractive  to  them 
than  this.   Just  as  if  you  train  physicians  from  the  ground  up  in 
this  country  they  never  return  to  their  country  if  they  can  afford 
it.   It's  so  much  better  here. 


Sweden;   International  Seminar  for  Advanced  Training 
in  Curriculum  Development  and  Evaluation,  1971 


Chall:   During  that  same  summer  you  went  to  Sweden? 
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Tyler:   That  was  right  after  I  got  back  from  Ireland. 

Chall:   I  see.   You  came  back  here  and  then  went  back  to  Europe? 

Tyler:   Well,  Dolores  had  something  to  attend  to.   I've  forgotten  what,  I 

think  it  was  that  summer  when  her  aunt,  a  dearly  beloved  person  that 
I  loved  also,  the  cook  at  our  Center,  died  of  cancer.   Then  we  went 
to  Sweden.   Got  there  on  the  first  day  of  July.   The  next  day  we 
were  going  to  have  a  planning  conference  for  all  the  staff;  this 
workshop  for  UNESCO.   I  set  ray  alarm  for  6  a.m.  because  we  planned 
it  to  begin  at  eight.   I  woke  up  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  my  eyes 
and  I  jumped  up  and  thought  I'd  overslept.   It  was  2:30  in  the 
morning.   [laughter] 

This  workshop,  or  seminar  as  it  was  called  because  Europeans 
don't  like  the  idea  of  workshop — a  professor  doesn't  work,  you  know. 
It's  the  aristocratic  view.   In  any  event,  this  seminar  was  chaired 
by  Ben  Bloom,  one  of  my  former  students,  supported  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  it  was  for  sixteen  nations.   The  teams  of  six  people 
from  each  of  the  sixteen  nations  came  from  their  curriculum  centers 
to  learn  how  to  work  on  curriculum  development.   There  were  people 
from  Sweden,  from  Norway,  from  Spain,  from  England,  from  Holland, 
from  Kenya,  from  Zambia,  from  Nigeria,  from  Argentina,  from 
Colombia,  from — I'm  trying  to  think  if  there  were  any  from  Germany; 
I  don't  think  there  were  any  from  Germany.   But,  in  any  event, 
that's  an  illustration. 

With  the  aid  of  a  member  of  the  planning  group,  Torsten  Husen, 
professor  of  education  at  University  of  Stockholm  and  a  man  who'd 
been  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
when  I  was  there,  was  able  to  find  a  boarding  school  on  Lake 
Vat  tern.   It  was  not  used  in  the  summer  so  that  we  had  a  place  where 
our  people  could  be  housed  and  fed,  and  where  the  classes  and  other 
activities  could  go  on.   That's  where  we  were,  in  the  place  called 
Granna.   It  operated  for  six  weeks. 

Chall:   This  was  for  the  advanced  training  in  curriculum  development  and 
innovation.   What  does  that  mean?   What  was  it  all  about? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  start  with  the  question  of  what  is  curriculum  development 
and  discuss  what  each  country  is  now  doing  and  trying  to  help  them 
see  that  they  must  consider  the  total  range  of  it  all  together  to 
make  the  educational  program.   What  it  is  they  need  to  teach,  their 
objectives;  the  ways  by  which  they  seek  to  attain  them,  their 
learning  experiences;  the  organization  that  leads  to  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  competence;  the  evaluation  that  keeps  guiding  you 
to  see  what's  happening  and  what  isn't  happening  and  so  on.   So  that 
really  what  they  were  using  was — perhaps  that's  the  reason  that 
Basic  Principles  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  began  to  be 
translated  into  so  many  languages,  because  they  were  following  that 
general  guide. 
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Tyler:   In  addition  to  my  work  with  them  [as  seminar  leader]  and  Ben's  and 
so  on  they  had  people  working  in  the  separate  area  fields,  like 
reading,  or  social  studies.   For  example,  a  very  creative  guy  from 
Carnegie-Mellon  in  history  and  the  social  studies,  Edward  Fenton, 
was  one  of  the  participants.   I'm  trying  to  figure  out  how  many  of 
the  staff  came  from  the  United  States — I  think  two-thirds  of  the 
staff  were  from  America.   We  had  a  very  good  woman  from  Malaysia  who 
had  gotten  her  training  in  America.  We  had  a  man  who's  now  a 
professor  at  Hamburg  but  was  then  with  the  UNESCO  in  Paris  as  a 
member  of  the  staff.   He  had  been  a  teacher  in  England  before. 
But  this  gives  you  a  general  version  of  what  it  was  like? 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   We  had  six  weeks  of  this. 

Chall:   Well,  there  surely  would  be  considerable  difference  between,  let's 
say,  training  in  curriculum  development  in  Sweden  and  Zambia,  for 
example? 

Tyler:   Well,  you  can  find  the  differences  or  you  can  find  the  similarities. 
They  both  had  the  question  of — which  is  not  given — the  question  of 
what  do  you  really  want  the  kids  to  learn  and  why?  What  evidence  do 
you  have  that  these  are  things  important  to  learn?   That's  as 
important  in  Zambia  as  in  Sweden  but  specific  answers  will  be 
different. 

Chall:   Surely.   Were  the  teams  from  the  sixteen  nations  integrated? 

Tyler:   What  happened  was  there  was  a  general  program,  the  first  part  of  the 
morning,  in  which  everybody  participated,  about  a  hundred  people.   I 
was  responsible  for  that.   Then  they  broke  up  into  subject  groups,  a 
reading  group,  a  mathematics  group,  a  science  group  and  so  on. 
Then,  in  the  afternoons,  they  would  work  in  their  own  group  on  how 
they  were  going  to  put  this  all  together  for  their  own  team  back 
home. 

Chall:   It  sounds  like  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Tyler:   Sure,  it  does.   That's  where  I  got  my  experience  with  those  sorts  of 
things. 

Chall:   When  you  say  that  you're  responsible  for  something  and  that  means 

you're  chairing  and  developing  it — might  have  to  do  that  in  Dublin, 
then  a  few  weeks  later  in  Sweden — how  do  you  prepare  for  this  kind 
of  thing?   I  mean,  it's  different.  You're  working  with  different 
people,  the  country  is  different,  the  responses  may  be  different. 
How  do  you  prepare  yourself? 

Tyler:   What  preparation  do  you  think  I  should  have? 
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Chall:   I'm  asking  you. 

Tyler:   Well,  I  think  I  should  get  from  the  participants  much  of  the 

specific  information  about  the  context  in  which  they  work.   My  role 
is  raising  the  questions  and  suggesting  possibilities;  sometimes,  for 
example,  my  suggestion  with  regard  to  Indonesia  about  using  the 
elders.   But  the  question  of  what  resources  you've  got,  how  long 
will  it  take,  these  are  questions  that  you  have  to  ask  as  you 
analyze  it. 

Chall:   I'm  noticing,  however,  that  you  have  all-day  sessions,  you  have  all- 
day  activities.   When  are  you  able  to  meet  with  these  people,  either 
prior  to  your  having  gone  over  to  the  other  country,  or  during  the 
same  period?   How  did  you  do  that? 

Tyler:  When  I  say  it's  all  day  it  doesn't  mean  that  eight  hours  are  spent 
in  sessions.  There  was  time  set  aside  right  after  lunch,  say  from 
1:00  to  3:00,  for  individual  conferences  and  so  on. 

Chall:   So  you  had  time  after  you  had  arrived.   You  must  have  spent,  I  would 
think,  some  time  just  ruminating  about  what's  coming  up  even  while 
you're  on  your  way  to  the  sessions. 

Tyler:   Yes,  surely.   Whatever  has  come  out  of  the  discussion,  the  problems 
they  raise,  you  think  about  them  whenever  you  have  a  chance  to  do 
so. 

Chall:  You  are,  I  have  noticed,  a  consultant  for  several  foundations.  I 
think  you've  mentioned  a  couple  of  times  that  you  were  sent  some 
place  by  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Tyler:   Well,  foundations  cannot  run  their  activities.   They  have  to  respond 
to  requests.   Ben  Bloom,  who  was  working  with  UNESCO's  Committee  on 
Curriculum  and  Evaluation,  asked  me  about  who  to  approach  at  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  see  if  they  would  support  it.   I  suggested  he 
talk  to  Ed  Mead,  who  was  working  with  public  school  people  in  that 
connection,  and  also  to  Champion  Ward,  who  was  concerned  with 
overseas  problems.   They  provided  the  funds.   But  support  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  they  run  an  activity,  you  know.   We  support  a 
lot  of  things  here  from  this  foundation  [System  Development]  because 
it  fits  in  with  our  responsibilities  as  we've  decided  they  should 
be. 


Ghana;   African  Regional  Seminar,  Curriculum  Development 
and  Evaluation,  1975 


Chall:   Now  we  skip  to  July  and  August  of  1975. 
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Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall; 
Tyler: 
Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


I  was  in  Africa.   That  was  a  follow-up  of  the  one  in  Sweden  except 
that  this  was  for  the  eleven  African  nations  that  spoke  English. 
Each  of  those  eleven  nations  had  a  team  of  six  except  for  Nigeria — 
they  struck  oil — they  had  three  teams.   They  doubled  the  salaries  of 
their  civil  service;  of  course,  they  went  broke,  you  know,  not  long 
ago.   That's  the  trouble  with  affluence:  people  think  it's  going  to 
come  forever. 

This  was  also  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO? 

Well,  indirectly.   The  International — whatever  it  was  called. 

It  was  called  the  International  Institute  for  Educational  Planning. 

That's  a  subsidiary  to  UNESCO.   That's  what  it's  currently  under. 

[reading]   A  Paris-based  international  center  research  and  training 
for  the  improvement  of  educational  planning.  You  were  a  faculty 
member.   It  was  called  the  "African  Regional  Seminar  for  Advanced 
Training  in  Systematic  Curriculum  Development  and  Evaluation." 

Well,  the  seminar  was  just  like  the  one  at  Sweden  except  for  these 
eleven  African  nations.   Some  had  been  to  the  one  in  Sweden  so  they 
went  beyond  what  they  did  before.   But  to  some  of  the  African 
nations  it  was  new. 


Yes,  I  see, 
with  you. 


Were  there,  again,  many  Americans  working  on  your  team 


I  think  the  only  other  American  on  that  was  Ben  Bloom.   Ben  and  I 
and  Neville  Postlethwaite,  who  was  at  Sweden,  an  Englishman  who's  now 
professor  at  Hamburg,  were  the  only  white  people  on  the  faculty. 
The  others  were  blacks  or  orientals.   This  woman,  I  mentioned 
before,  from  Malaysia,  was  one  of  the  leaders,  an  excellent  person. 
I  told  you  about  the  last  day,  didn't  I? 

No. 

The  last  day  of  the  six  weeks  was  a  Friday.   They  were  all  going 
home  on  Saturday.   The  chairman  of  the  social  committee  said  to  me 
about  five  o'clock,  "You  know,  we're  having  a  big  blowout  tonight 
because  we're  all  leaving;  we  are  planning  a  party.   We  have  a 
tradition  in  Africa  that  when  we  have  a  farewell  party,  the  oldest 
male  chooses  a  female  and  they  open  the  party  with  a  traditional 
African  dance.   You  are  the  oldest  male.   It's  up  to  you  to  choose  a 
female  and  lead  the  dance." 
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Tyler: 


Chall; 
Tyler; 

Chall: 
Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 


I  thought  a  while.   If  I  took  one  of  those  attractive  young  women 
they  either  would  be  jealous  or  think  I  was  robbing  the  cradle.   But 
there  was  a  woman,  Mrs.  Ida  Lupton,  head  of  the  delegation  from 
Sierra  Leone  who'd  been  an  exchange  teacher  in  Palo  Alto  some  years 
earlier  and  would  understand  American  ways  better;  so  I  asked  her  if 
she  would  show  me.   She  said  she  would.   She  was  a  little  heavy  on 
her  feet  but  she  was  a  pretty  good  dancer.   In  any  event,  while  they 
were  eating  their  dinner  we  learned  two  African  dances  so  we  opened 
the  party  with  it. 

[laughs]   Pretty  exciting. 

Then  wasn't  it  next  year  I  was  doing  a  similar  thing  for  higher 
education  in  Monterrey,  Mexico.   Has  she  got  that  down  there,  what 
year  was  it? 

That's  1978. 

Three  years  later,  huh?  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  this  dance 
there.   One  of  the  parents  of  the  participants  was  a  wealthy 
rancher.   At  the  end  of  that  workshop  in  Monterrey,  he  had  a  big 
party  out  on  his  ranch.   There  were  big  flaming  torches  all  around, 
drinks  and  eats  and  so  forth.   Then  he  set  up  a  big  platform  with  a 
Mexican  orchestra.   Two  girls  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "You  know,  we 
have  a  tradition  in  Mexico  that  when  we  have  a  party  like  this  the 
oldest  male...."   I  said,  "You've  been  talking  to  Professor  Bloom." 
He  was  also  at  that  one.   [laughter]   She  said,  "Yes."  I  said, 
"Which  of  you  girls  is  going  to  teach  me?"  They  said,  "We  both 
will."   So  we  opened  it  with  two  traditional  Mexican  dances. 

Well,  you  can  have  fun  wherever  you  go. 

Surely.   Life  is  not  made  to  be  in  mourning. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  the  conference  in  Ghana? 

You  mean  the  seminar? 

The  seminar,  yes.   Did  you  say  that  was  six  weeks,  too?  Was  it 
different  working  with  the  Africans  from  what  it  was  working  with 
educators  in  Sweden  or  in  Ireland  or  in  Israel? 

Well,  in  all  cases  the  products  expected  from  the  seminar  were  plans 
for  their  work  when  they  got  back  home.   Ben  Bloom,  and  some  of  the 
others  responsible,  visited  all  the  countries  represented  at  the 
seminar  to  see  how  far  they  were  carrying  out  their  plans.   All  the 
seminars  are  similar  in  this  respect.   They  develop  a  project  that 
they  really  want  to  carry  out  when  they  return  to  their  home 
countries.   They  worked  on  the  plans,  guided  by  their  discussions 
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Tyler:   and  study  at  the  seminar.   The  leaders  of  the  seminar  checked  their 
implementation  of  the  plans  after  they  returned  to  see  how  well 
they  were  able  to  put  their  plan  in  operation. 

Chall:   These  are  generally,  except  for  Nigeria  and  maybe  another  country, 
they  are  pretty  poor,  something  like  Indonesia.   In  poor  countries, 
where  do  you  start  to  help  them  develop  a  practicable  plan? 

Tyler:   Well,  let  me  illustrate  with  the  plan  worked  out  with  Tanzania  where 
the  teacher  moves  from  family  to  family. 


A  Unique  Teaching  Arrangement  in  Tanzania 

Tyler:   In  Tanzania,  since  they  are  ninety-nine  percent  illiterate,  they're 
very  concerned  about  getting  literacy.   Every  family — well,  I 
shouldn't  say  every — the  average  family  has  eleven  children  and  the 
adults  want  to  learn,  too.   Hence  the  classroom  was  the  family  with 
eleven  children.   We  arranged  for  the  teacher  to  spend  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  we'll  say,  with  one  family;  two  to 
four  in  the  afternoon  with  another  family,  moving  through  that  rural 
area.   Ten  to  twelve  and  so  on,  they  have  six  days,  that  gives  them 
twelve  families  with  a  total  of  more  than  150  people  that  were 
reached  by  one  teacher  during  that  week.   They  don't  have  a  problem 
with  homework  because  they  all  want  to  do  it  so  they  set  aside  the 
time  or  use  the  time  from  their  work. 

Chall:   Oh,  that's  fascinating. 

Tyler:   When  people  say  "poor"  the  most  important  thing  in  education  is 

people  and  ideas.   Most  of  the  poor  countries  have  lots  of  people 
but  they're  short  on  ideas  and  our  role  is  to  bring  them  in. 

Chall:   It's  interesting  to  find  out  how,  after  they  develop  their  ideas, 
their  concepts,  how  they  go  on  then  to  understanding  how  they  can 
carry  them  out  within  their  own  cultures — not  lose  their  own 
cultural  heritage. 

Tyler:   One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  developing  countries  is  to  figure  out 
how  to  work  with  them  without  being  authoritarian  so  that  instead  of 
the  local  educators  just  blindly  following  they  would  make  intelli 
gent  efforts  to  develop  their  own  plans. 

Chall:   Now  the  teachers  who  would  go  from  home  to  home,  where  have  they 
been  trained? 
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Tyler:   They're  training  in  Tanzania  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  I  believe.   They  have 
a  teachers'  training  institution  there.   But,  in  any  event,  the 
Tanzanians  at  the  seminar  thought  the  plan  was  feasible.   I  didn't 
really  go  over  into  Tanzania — that's  way  over  in  East  Africa — to 
find  out. 

Chall:   Did  you  travel  into  other  parts  of  Africa  while  you  were  there  or 
later?   Have  you  gone  back? 

Tyler:   I  have  not  gone  back  to  central  Africa  since  then,  no.   But  I 

visited  some  of  the  villages  in  Ghana.   That's  where  I  discovered 
that  the  teachers  are  afraid  to  go  into  the  villages  because 
they're  so  primitive.   All  the  education  so-called  is  going  on  in 
the  cities. 


Chall:   Yes,  that's  right.   How  can  that  be  resolved? 

Tyler:   By  what's  being  done  now  in  Ghana.   When  we  were  there  it  was  the 
Peace  Corps.   They're  the  people  who  go  in.   I  found  a  woman  over 
sixty-five  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  Detroit.   Her  husband  died,  she 
had  retired.   She  was  working  with  the  kids  having  them  make  gardens 
and  other  things  to  understand  science,  really  learning  by  the 
effective  ways.   But  the  Ghanaian  teachers  wouldn't  go  there. 

This  village  was  one  in  which  there  was  one  common  cooking  pot 
about  ten  feet  across.   The  girls  kept  filling  it  with  water  and  the 
boys  would  go  out  and  cut  something  like  grass,  but  heavier.   There 
aren't  many  trees  to  furnish  wood  to  keep  the  fire  going.   Every 
family  puts  its  stuff  in  the  common  pot.   We  were  taken  there  by  two 
page  boys  from  our  workshop  on  a  Sunday.   The  parents  had  invited  us 
to  it. 

We  went  to  see  them  dance  out  a  spirit,  an  evil  spirit,  that 
had  gotten  a  man  sick.   We  talked  to  the  medicine  man.   He  said  he 
couldn't  cure  it  because  the  sick  man  had  gotten  a  white  man's 
disease  and  he  could  only  cure  black  men's  diseases.   The  spiritual 
priest  said  he'd  always  suspected  in  that  house  there,  there  was  an 
evil  spirit  and  it  must  be  driven  out. 

So  they  started  dancing.   Every  woman  would  have  a  baby  in  her 
stomach,  a  baby  in  her  hand,  and  a  baby  on  her  back.   She'd  have  to 
jump  up  and  down  dancing.   Then  the  men  would  go  in.   But  the  men 
after  a  half  an  hour  would  drop  out  and  get  some  palm  wine.   By  the 
time  they'd  go  about  an  hour  the  men  were  all  in  a  stupor  and  only 
the  women  as  usual  would  keep  up  the  religious  ceremonies.   They 
went  around  until  finally — a  little  demented  boy  was  leading  them,  a 
twelve  year  old — he  thought  he  could  see  the  spirit.   He  said 
finally,  he  saw  it.   He  was  pointing  the  stick  all  the  time  and  then 
they  stopped.   We  had  our  dinner. 

Chall:   You  had  your  dinner  from  the  common  pot? 
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Tyler:   Yes,  they  have  only  three  sources  of  protein:  fish,  chickens,  and 
peanuts.   Peanuts  are  usually  in  peanut  soup  which  has  a  thick 
peanut  oil  on  the  top  of  it. 


The  Need  to  Change  Attitudes  Toward  Education 


Chall:   If  you  have  to  depend,  in  some  countries,  let's  say,  upon  outsiders, 
like  Peace  Corps  people,  to  educate  the  natives,  does  that  say 
something  about  the  concept  of  teacher  training  or  the  attitudes 
toward  their  countrymen  of  the  more  well  educated? 

Tyler:   It  means  that  if  there's  finally  going  to  be  a  transfer  it  has  to 

come  from  a  new  definition  because  most  education  has  been  viewed  as 
a  privilege  of  the  elite  and  thus  not  for  these  uncivilized  people 
there.   Just  as  the  original  schools  in  this  country,  except  where 
they  were  demanded  by  their  religious  beliefs,  were  not  open  to  the 
children  of  the  unwashed.   You  have  to  change  the  attitude  of  what 
education  is  for.   You've  got  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the 
professional  is  one  who  has  a  particular  way  of  doing  it  and  nobody 
else  should  touch  it.   There  are  lots  of  things  that  are  changing 
but  there  are  many  years  ahead  to  get  the  work  done. 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  that  seminars  of  this  kind  advance  the  notions  that  you 
have  in  mind? 

Tyler:   In  Amherst  there  are  two  young  people  from  Kenya  who  got  their 

stimulation  from — one  of  them — from  being  at  that  workshop  in  Ghana 
and  he  is  now  getting  a  doctorate  to  go  back  to  be  the  curriculum 
director  in  Kenya.   The  other  one  came  because  of  what  he  was  told 
about  our  work  in  the  seminars  and  the  way  in  which  they're  getting 
the  schools  more  and  more  related  to  the  activities  of  the  people 
rather  than  just  taking  over  the  English  textbooks. 

Chall:  So  the  answer  is  yes? 

Tyler:  I  think  so. 

Chall:  Good. 

Tyler:  All  efforts  to  educate  people  are  not  equally  successfully. 

Chall:  Well,  let's  see,  that's  1975. 
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Hiatus  from  International  Travel;   Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  1975 


Tyler:   Then  I  got  back  and  discovered  that  Hutchins '  center  was  in  trouble 
so  I  agreed  to  become  vice-president  and  develop  a  program  in 
Chicago  for  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.   I 
began  that  the  day  after  I  got  back  from  Ghana.   [laughs] 

Chall:  Now  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  was  located 
actually  in  Santa  Barbara.  You  were  living  in  Chicago  at  the  time? 
Was  that  your  home  base? 

Tyler:   No.   I  lived  at  Chicago.   I  retired  from  the  center  on  July  1, 

1967 — only  three  years,  '67-70.   Lyle  Spencer  had  asked  me  to  become 
a  consultant  to  help  him  with  Science  Research  Associates.  After  he 
died,  I  moved  back  to  California.   I'd  not  lived  in  Chicago  after  I 
came  out  here  first  in  '54  except  for  '67-70. 

Chall:   All  right.   When  you  said  you  came  right  back  from  Africa  and  found 
that  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  was  in 
trouble  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  moved  it  to  Chicago  but  I 
may  have  misunderstood  you. 

Tyler:   No,  the  headquarters  of  the  center  have  always  been  in  Santa 

Barbara.   Chicago  was  a  place  where  I  knew  the  faculties  of  the 
universities  and  other  community  leaders  well  enough  to  get  the 
necessary  resources  to  establish  a  center  program  there.   You  know, 
the  center  produced  dialogues  and  the  center  Magazine.   To  produce 
those  dialogues  we  had  to  select  subjects,  find  people,  get  careful 
discussions,  record  them,  and  make  them  available  both  to  the 
magazine  and  to  the  public.   This  is  what  we  did  in  Chicago. 

Chall:   What  was  the  problem  with  the  center  at  that  time? 

Tyler:   It  was  running  out  of  money  and  Hutchins  was  already  losing  energy. 

He  died  three  years  later.  Some  of  the  people  associated  with  him 

there  did  not  seem  to  share  his  goals  fully  and  they  were  fighting 
for  control. 

It  was  in  a  difficult  situation  so  it  appeared  that  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  move  the  major  operation  to  Chicago.   You  see,  to  bring 
competent  scholars  to  Santa  Barbara  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Even  though  it  is  a  campus  of  the  University  of  California  it 
doesn't  have  the  kind  of  international  scholars,  especially  in  the 
areas  represented  by  the  problems  of  international  politics  and  so 
on.   They  had  to  bring  them  up  from  Los  Angeles  or  down  from  the  San 
Francisco  area  and/or  out  from  the  East  or  over  the  Pacific  rim. 
That  was  expensive.   In  Chicago,  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Chicago,  you  have  perhaps  25  percent  of  all  the  world's  great 
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Tyler:   scholars  in  that  area.   So  that  we  were  able  to  produce  at  much  less 
cost.   We  produced  our  seminars  on  an  average  cost  of,  I  think,  less 
than  half  the  average  cost  of  those  held  in  Santa  Barbara.   Does 
this  answer  your  question? 

Chall:   Yes.   Did  you  close  up  the  center  at  Santa  Barbara? 

Tyler:   No,  after  Hutchins  died,  we  closed  the  Chicago  program  and  the  Santa 
Barbara  center  was  taken  over  by  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.   They  are  producing  dialogues  there  but  they  are 
often  limited  to  local  participants.   Few  are  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  be  put  into  the  magazine.   Most  of  the  magazine 
dialogues,  from  about  December,  1975,  when  we  got  under  way,  until 
Hutchins'  death  in  1978,  were  those  we  conducted  at  Chicago. 

Chall:   Did  you  take  charge? 

Tyler:   My  title — I  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

Chall:   And  Hutchins  was  still  the  president? 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   But  you  basically  were  leading  the  change? 

Tyler:   Hutchins  was  always  the  leader  of  the  center  while  he  was  alive.   He 
asked  me  to  produce  dialogues,  record  them  and  send  the  recordings 
to  Santa  Barbara.   We  were  able  to  tape  the  resources  available  in 
the  Chicago  area,  many  of  whom,  of  course,  Hutchins  had  brought 
there.   So  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  people  wanting  to 
contribute  to  the  center  by  participating  in  the  dialogues.   In  the 
meantime,  he  could  continue  the  job  that  he  did  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  as  the  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  writing  that  section  of  his  on  education  which  is  quite 
different  from  his  earlier  views  about  education.   Probably  the  last 
thing  of  importance  that  he  wrote. 

The  center  in  Santa  Barbara  had  a  number  of  persons  there. 
Some  very  good  persons  like  Rex  Tugwell.   He  was  working  on  the 
study  of  power  and  his  own  experience  as  governor  of  Puerto  Rico; 
Harry  Ashmore  was  the  editor  of  the  Little  Rock  Gazette,  who 
opened  up  this  whole  problem  of  segregation  when  he  showed  to  the 
public  what  Governor  Faubus  was  doing  to  try  to  stop  desegregation. 
Also  at  the  center  was  Joe  Schwab,  who  had  retired  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago  and  had  gone  there  to  work  with  Hutchins.   There 
were  quite  a  group  of  fine  scholars  there  besides  those  that  were,  I 
thought,  inappropriate  for  the  place. 

Chall:   After  Hutchins  died  in  1978,  what  role  did  you  have  with  the  center? 
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Tyler:   After  his  death  I  helped  them  find  Mitch  Mitchell,  who  had  been 
president  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  then  chancellor  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  who  was  willing  to  come  out  there  and  head  it. 
But  the  trustees  who  have  to  raise  the  money  were  really  primarily 
dedicated  to  Hutchins  and  so  they  were  much  more  eager  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  state  of  California.   It  doesn't  have  the  business  of 
raising  money  anymore.   So  they  bowed  out,  gave  it  to  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara.   Then  Mitch  went  back  to  the  field  of 
communications  and  headed  the  Center  for  Communications  Policy  of 
the  Annenberg  Foundation. 

Chall:  In  1977  you  went — again,  I  guess,  under  the  auspices  of  the  UNESCO 
Institute  for  Education — to  Hamburg,  Germany,  but  you  also  went  in 
October  '77  to  China.  Which  came  first? 

Tyler:   Well,  October  came  before  December.   [laughs] 


People's  Republic  of  China;   New  Directions  in  Chinese 
Education,  1977 


Chall:  This  doesn't  say  December,  so  I  guess  first  we  go  to  China?  You 
were  the  leader  of  the  State  Education  Leaders  Delegation  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Tyler:   In  1977,  U.S.  relations  with  China  were  limited,  when  China  wanted 
to  send  people  to  learn  things  in  America,  the  United  States 
responded  by  sending  people  to  China.   So  there  was  always  a  quid  pro 
quo.   In  1977,  the  Chinese  asked  for  permission  to  send  a  delegation 
of  scientists  to  see  how  science  teaching  was  carried  on.   The  State 
Department  responded  by  saying,  "We'll  send  a  delegation  of  state 
education  leaders,"  which  meant  for  example,  Wilson  Riles  from  this 
state,  the  state  commissioners  of  education  or  whatever  they're 
called.   They  asked  me  to  be  the  leader  of  the  delegation. 

There  were,  I  think,  sixteen  of  us.   In  addition  to  state 
superintendents  there  was  a  head  of  the  national  PTA;  there  was  Mary 
Berry,  the  black  woman  who  was  then  assistant  secretary  of  education 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   There  was  an  interpreter  from  the 
National  Committee  on  U.S. -China  relations. 

We  flew  to  China,  stopped  at  Karachi,  Pakistan  enroute.   We 
stopped  for  a  day  in  Pakistan  to  lead  a  one-day  seminar  for  Pakis 
tani  principals  of  secondary  schools  on  curriculum  development. 
This  enabled  the  U.S.  to  employ  Fulbright  funds  to  pay  our  delega 
tion's  travel  expenses. 
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Tyler:   We  flew  from  Karachi  to  Peking  over  night  and  then  spent  three  weeks 
in  traveling  through  China  visiting  schools  and  colleges.   Our 
delegation  prepared  a  monograph  on  our  trip  so  I  need  not  report  our 
visits  in  this  oral  history. 


Geneva;   The  International  Baccalaureate  Program,  1966 
[Interview  10:   December  13,  1985 ]## 


Chall:   Today,  I'd  like  to  continue  to  talk  to  you  about  your  work  abroad. 
Last  time  we  began  with  1967.   Now  we'll  go  back  in  time.   The 
International  Baccalaureate  was  held  in  1966,  according  to  Miss 
Kolodziey's  notes. 

Tyler:   Well,  it  was  in  Geneva.   That's  where  my  wife  bought  this  watch  for 
me,  one  from  Patek  Philippe. 

Chall:   That's  a  fine  watch. 

Tyler:   After  the  Second  World  War  there  was  much  more  movement  of  people 

from  one  country  to  another,  in  Europe  especially.   People  might  be 
working  in  England  who  were  from  France  or  vice  versa.   The  problem 
began  to  be  recognized  by  educators,  especially  the  man  who  directed 
the  project,  the  head  of  education  at  Oxford  University.   He  noted 
that  the  university  entrance  requirements  of  each  country  made  it 
difficult  for  much  international  exchange  of  students.   A  student 
who  might  come,  say,  from  England  and  wanted  to  study  in  France,  had 
to  pass  the  examinations  over  the  French  subjects.   This  made  it 
very  difficult. 

So  he  had  the  idea,  or,  in  talking  with  the  Ford  Foundation 
representative,  somebody  got  the  idea,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  having  something  like  the  equivalent  of  the  SAT.   Some  means 
of  testing  students  which  would  enable  them  to  demonstrate  that  they 
can  do  well  in  the  universities  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

So  the  project,  the  International  Baccalaureate,  was  conceived 
and,  as  I  say,  largely  guided  by  the  head  of  education  at  Oxford. 
The  project  received  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation.   The  Ford 
Foundation  advisor  said,  "Well,  there's  a  man  in  the  United  States, 
Ralph  Tyler,  who  developed,  when  he  was  doing  a  famous  study  called 
the  Eight-Year  Study,  means  by  which  students  in  any  state  could 
demonstrate  that  they  were  able  to  do  college  work.   Why  don't  you 
have  him  over?"  So  I  was  invited.   The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
International  School  at  Geneva  and  representatives  from  many 
international  schools — which  tend  to  be,  you  know,  the  schools  where 
persons  can  send  their  children  when  they  are  away  on  various 
overseas  duties — were  there. 
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Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 

Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 

Chall: 
Tyler: 


I  explained  to  them  that  the  basic  things  that  were  really  essential 
for  a  student  were  to  be  able  to  read,  not  simply  to  recognize  a 
statement  in  the  language,  but  to  be  able  to  read  critically  and  to 
evaluate  what  he  was  reading  and  interpret  it.   Then,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  handle  theories,  the  kinds  of  problems  that  were 
appropriate  for  different  subjects,  including  mathematics.   In  any 
event,  we  talked  a  good  deal  about  it  and  with  the  help  of 
representatives  from  the  European  universities  in  France,  and 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  and  England,  primarily — I  think  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians  were  also  involved,  but  those  primarily — we  devised  a 
series  of  exercises  which  became  the  International  Baccalaureate. 
This  is  widely  used  in  enabling  students  from  a  European  school  or 
an  English  school  to  go  to  another  country  for  his  college 
education. 

Is  it,  as  far  as  you  know,  still  being  used? 

Yes.   In  fact,  now  American  schools  will  give  the  International 
Baccalaureate  for  students  from  American  schools,  typically  in  a 
prep  school  like  Menlo  School,  to  students  who  want  to  go  abroad. 


Well,  I'm  glad  we  got  that  one  in. 
lines,  doesn't  it,  to  the  present? 


The  Eight-Year  Study  has  long 


Well,  you  learn  some  fundamental  things  if  you  try.   But  sometimes 
this  is  not  understood.   For  example,  Fred  Redefer's  doctoral 
dissertation  at  New  York  University  assumed  that  what  the  Eight-Year 
Study  was  trying  to  show  was  that  a  particular  form  of  curriculum  in 
the  school  was  the  best  way  to  educate  high  school  students.   He  did 
not  realize  that  the  Eight-Year  Study  was  guided  by  principles  of 
learning  and  not  by  a  particular  curriculum  form.   So  he  reached  the 
conclusion  the  Eight-Year  Study  had  no  effect  because  the  forms  that 
were  established  in  various  places  were  not  continued  thereafter. 
The  tendency,  I  think,  is  for  many  persons  to  take  notice  of  the 
superficial  elements  instead  of  the  substance,  to  understand  forms 
rather  than  principles. 

All   right,    let's   see,   where   else   can  we   go? 

You  did  have  the  leading  of  the  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union;  we 
had  that,  didn't  we,  in  1961? 

Yes,  here  it  is.   I  had  been  looking  mainly  on  the  other  sheet  of 
notes  which  began  in  1967. 


That  was  after  I  retired, 
retired. 


I  did  quite  a  bit  of  traveling  before  I 


Chall:   All  right,  we'll  cover  those  today,  and  any  others  we  have  missed. 
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The  Soviet  Union;  Delegation  of  Behavioral  Scientists,  1961 


Chall:   Let's  take  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tyler:   In  1961,  after  Khrushchev  had  become  prime  minister  of  the  Soviet 

Union  and  Sputnik  had  been  launched  in  the  late  fifties,  Khrushchev 
took  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  Stalin's.   Stalin's 
communism  was  Marxism  as  a  religion,  fundamentalist  religion.   Every 
word  of  the  bible,  Das  Kapital,  everything  that  Marx  wrote  was  true. 
When  Stalin  took  over  he  discovered  that  some  of  the  sociologists  in 
Russia  were  studying  the  motivation  of  workers  and  finding  that  many 
of  the  workers  were  soldiering  on  the  job.   Since  Marx  said  that 
once  the  workers  were  rightly  related  to  the  means  of  production 
there  would  be  no  problem  with  motivation  because  the  workers  would 
own  the  company,  Stalin  decided  that  the  sociologists  were  lying 
when  they  reported  that  many  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
soldiering  on  the  job.   Hence,  he  sent  the  sociologists  into  exile 
in  Siberia.   Pretty  soon,  empirical  research  to  find  out  what  was 
really  going  on  was  stopped  altogether  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Stalin.   The  economy  kept  declining  because  they  weren't  finding  out 
what  was  really  happening.   They  were  taking — like  the  fundamen 
talists  of  the  American's  Bible — taking  Das  Kapital  as  literally 
true  rather  than  as  it  should,  I  think,  be  taken. 

In  any  event,  when  Khrushchev  came  in  he  was  very  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  economy  was  faltering  and  that  they  were  in  deep 
trouble  and  that  they  needed  research  to  understand  the  problems. 
So  he  encouraged  an  exchange  of  research  people  and  invited  a  group 
of  behavioral  scientists  to  come  to  visit  Russia.   This  was  arranged 
by  some  people  in  the  State  Department,  I  believe.   James  Miller, 
the  head  of  the  Institute  for  Mental  Health  Research  at  Michigan, 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Nixon's  and 
Nixon  was  then  vice-president  and  helped  to  arrange  for  it.   In  any 
event,  I  was  asked  to  lead  the  delegation  of  sixteen  people  who  went 
as  behavioral  scientists. 

It  included  on  the  one  hand  a  person  very  congenial  to  the 
Russians,  Fred  Skinner,  whose  operant  conditioning  theories  were 
very  much  like  Pavlovian  conditioning.   He  is  a  great  person  who 
trained  animals  with  various  kinds  of  operant  conditioning.   He  even 
had  Skinner  boxes  to  put  babies  into,  to  train  them  through  operant 
conditioning,  with  sad  results  for  some  of  the  families  I  knew  who 
put  their  babies  in  them  because  they  lost  the  human  touch,  you 
know,  the  emotional  touch. 

Then  there  was  Bob  Merton,  the  famous  sociologist  from  Colum 
bia;  George  Murdock,  head  of  anthropology  at  Yale;  Frank  Palmer,  who 
was  head  of  child  development  at  the  City  University  of  New  York; 
Henry  Riecken,  the  head  of  the  social  sciences  division  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.   Let's  see,  the  head  of  psychiatry  at 
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Tyler:   the  University  of  Michigan  and,  fortunately,  a  man — Anatole 

Rapaport — of  Russian  birth  who  was  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
the  Behavioral  Science  Institute.   He  helped  us  not  only  through  his 
command  of  the  Russian  language,  but  because  he  had  lived  in  Russia 
his  first  fifteen  years,  he  had  a  sense  of  Russian  history.   He 
could  enable  us  to  talk  to  Russians  without  having  to  go  through 
guides,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 

So  we  went  there  in  May.   We  were  there  for  thirty  days  from 
May  Second — we  couldn't  get  there  May  First,  that's  their  big 
celebration  of  the  revolution — to  about  June  First,  something  like 
that.   Each  of  us,  I  think,  learned  a  great  deal.   We  learned,  for 
example,  that  they  had  already  started  a  revival  of  empirical 
research  in  the  behavioral  sciences.   Some  psychologists,  for 
example,  had  tried  to  test  out  means  of  motivation. 

They  set  up  in  some  factories,  that  were  producing  large 
machinery,  four  different  conditions:  one,  a  person  who  achieved 
thirty  percent  more  than  the  quota  would  be  given  thirty  percent 
more  wages.   Second,  a  person  who  achieved  thirty  percent  more  would 
be  given  a  promotion  to  be  a  foreman.   The  third  person  receiving 
thirty  percent  more  would  be  given  a  great  honor  in  the  village 
square  in  front  of  all  his  colleagues  and  others  in  the  village,  a 
Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union.   And  fourth,  he  or  she  would  be  given  with 
his  or  her  spouse  two  weeks  vacation  and  pay  at  Sochi,  the  Black  Sea 
Miami.   What  do  you  suppose  was  most  effective? 

Chall:   I  would  guess  the  increase  in  pay. 

Tyler:   You  don't  understand  human  nature,  I  can  see.   The  Sochi  one  was. 

Directors  of  marketing  in  the  U.S.  long  ago  found  that  out.   We  went 
to  Sochi  to  talk  to  some  of  the  people  with  the  aid  of  Anatole,  our 
Russian-born  friend.   They  would  say,  "Well,  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union — any  politician  would  give  you  that.   That  means  nothing,  just 
kissing  up  to  some  politician.   Increase  in  pay?  Well,  it'd  be  nice 
but  you  would  feel  you  ought  to  spend  it  on  helping  your  kids  get 
ahead.   Increase  in  responsibility?  No,  we  don't  want  that.   We 
don't  want  to  be  a  foreman.   We  want  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  what  we're  doing.   But  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay?  To  be 
able  to  take  my  wife  or  my  husband  to  where  the  Czars  were  and  to 
play  around  the  way  the  Czars  did?"  Why  that  was  the  great  reward. 

Chall:   After  many  years  under  the  rule  of  Stalin  when  behavioral  science 

and  sociology  and  statistical  research  were  banned,  how  well  trained 
and  how  capable  were  the  Russians  doing  this  kind  of  work  in 
sociology? 

Tyler:   Not  very  good.   They  were  sending  people  over  to  the  U.S.  We  had 
one  at  the  Center.   We  had  several  from  Poland.   In  fact  the  head 
of  the  sociology  [department]  at  Warsaw  is  Jan  Szcepanski,  who  was 
at  the  Center;  a  very  able  young  man. 
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Tyler:   One  of  the  questions  we  raised  as  we  talked  to  researchers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was,  "How  does  this  fit  with  Marxism?"   Well,  they 
said,  "Our  job  now  is  to  find  out  what's  happening  and  to  help  to 
improve  society.   Our  philosophers  will  show  how  it's  consistent 
with  Marxism."   [laughing]   It  reminds  me  of  the  Jesuits — "Our 
philosophers  will  show  how  that's  consistent  with  Marxism  so  we 
don't  have  to.   We  have  to  find  out  the  facts." 

Chall:   So  they  didn't  feel,  then,  in  any  danger  that  whatever  facts  they 
pulled  out  were  going  to  get  them  in  trouble  again? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  think  they  were  in  danger  under  Khrushchev.   He  was 

much  more  anxious  to  increase  the  productivity  of  Russia  than  he  was 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  good  fundamentalist. 

Chall:   Have  you  any  idea  how  that's  working  out  after  all  these  years? 
Have  you  gone  back  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Tyler:   I  told  you  about  their  invitation  to  me  to  come  over,  didn't  I, 
later? 

Chall:   That's  the  time  that  you  didn't  go? 
Tyler:   Well,  Mr.  Carter  was  against  it. 
Chall:   Oh,  yes,  that's  right. 

Tyler:   I  think  they're  continuing  to  seek  to  improve  but  they  didn't  do 

what  Mao  did,  which  is  to  free  the  farmers  from  tight  production  and 
distribution  control.   In  China,  if  you  produce  beyond  your  quota 
you  could  keep  eighty  percent  of  the  excess.   Those  incentives  are 
very  important  for  the  individual  if  you  understand  human  behavior. 
Individual  humans  don't  like  to  be  just  held  to  the  same  standard 
all  the  time,  as  though  they  were  a  bunch  of  animals,  with  no 
opportunity  to  be  different.   Mao  apparently  understood  it  until  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  when  those  young  people  nearly  killed  Chinese 
industry  and  education. 

I  went  to  the  Russian  curriculum  center  to  see  the  sorts  of 
things  that  were  there.   To  be  a  morally  good  Russian  character, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  is  to  do  what  the  group  does.   When 
you  deviate  from  the  group,  you're  immoral.   I  saw  a  kid  in  the 
primary  grades  who  had  gone  on  to  do  something  he  wanted  to  do, 
separate,  and  the  teacher  said  to  him,  "I  won't  punish  you  this  time 
but  this  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  do.   You  must  not  do  things  that  the 
other  children  are  not  doing."  That's  the  way  you  control,  you  see. 
If  you're  in  a  totalitarian  country  you  control  by  controlling  a 
group  and  then  the  deviants  are  punished.   But  they  started  that 
with  kindergarten  and  first  grade  kids  to  teach  them  their  brand  of 
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Tyler:   morality.   This  is  the  brand  that  you  find  in  a  person  who  says, 


Chall: 

Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 


"I'm  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses, 
all  right  for  me,  too,  you  know." 


If  the  other  kid  does  it,  it's 


Was  your  group  in  any  way  assigned  to  bring  something  to  the 
Russians  in  terms  of  revising  their  methods? 

No ,  no . 

You  were  just  there  to  learn  from  them? 

They  would  not  accept  the  notion  that  we  could  tell  them  what  to  do. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  doing  and  so  we  had  two  kinds  of 
activities  besides  our  own  visitation.   One  was  meetings  in  each 
major  center  with  persons  who  would  be  roughly  behavioral 
scientists,  although  that  isn't  the  term  they  used.   Here  they  would 
raise  questions  and  want  to  know  about  what  work  was  being  done  in 
such  and  such  an  area. 

The  other  was  where  we  were  asked  to  speak  at  meetings  of 
professionals.   The  most  popular  speaker  was,  as  you  would  imagine, 
Fred  Skinner,  because  he  was  so  consistent  with  their  views  of 
learning,  the  Pavlovian  views  of  conditioning.   This  is  a  program 
for  animal  training  and  appropriate  for  humans  if  you  don't  want  to 
have  people  understand  what  they're  doing  but  just  learn  to  do  it. 
He  was  very  popular  there  explaining  how  he  had  been  able  to  get 
pigeons,  for  example,  to  do  a  variety  of  somewhat  complex 
activities. 

I've  watched  the  pigeons,  yes.   [laughs] 

When  we  wanted  to  go  someplace  that  had  not  been  on  our  schedule 
our  leader  said  we'd  have  to  call  back  to  Moscow.   Well,  that  would 
take  a  while.   While  he  was  calling  back  we  would  go  and  look  at  it 
ourselves.   So  we  got  out  to  some  of  the  communes  or  collective 
farms  and  saw  the  problems  that  they  faced  out  there  of  not  wanting 
to  have  all  their  production  taken  from  them.   You  see,  instead  of 
letting  them  keep  it  the  government  would  go  and  collect  all  the 
grain  and  then  redistribute  some  of  it  to  the  farmers  who  produced 
it.   The  theory  guiding  this  practice  is  that  all  goods  belong  to 
the  state.   None  of  it  is  their  own.   So  we  saw  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  the  farmers  would  conceal  what  they  had  produced,  black  market 
stuff.   If  you  try  to  regulate  farm  production  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  evasion  of  the  law. 

How  were  you  able  to  do  what  you  wanted  to  do,  to  get  out  and  see 
what  you  wanted  to  see  without  express  approval  from  Moscow?  Who 
took  you? 
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Chall; 
Tyler: 
Chall; 
Tyler: 


Tyler:   You  understand,  this  was  not  when  we  were  in  Moscow.   This  was,  for 
example,  when  we  were  over  just  north  of  Afghanistan  in  Tashkent,  in 
the  Uzbek  Republic,  which  is  very  different  and  is  much  like 
Afghanistan.   They  had  to  have  a  powerful  bunch  of  soldiers  to  keep 
them  under  control  in  the  Uzbek  just  as  they  have  with  the  Afghans. 
So  it  took  a  long  time — they  had  very  poor  telephone  service — it 
took  a  long  time  for  our  guide  to  get  through  to  Moscow.   While  he 
was  there  at  the  telephone  we  could  go  where  we  wanted  to  go  and 
since  we  had  a  person  who  could  speak  Russian  he  could  guide  us. 

You  would  just  get  on  local  transportation  and  go? 

Taxis. 

That  was  convenient.   Did  you  suffer  any  punishment  thereby? 

Why  would  we  suffer  punishment?  We  always  said,  "We're  waiting  to 
hear.   We're  just  wandering  around."  We  never  told  him  what  we'd 
found  out.   [laughs]   We  were  in  Georgia,  which  was  the  country  of 
Stalin.   Under  Khrushchev  it  was  sort  of  rebellious.   We  were  in 
Tbilisi  and  stayed  at  a  hotel.   There  we  were  told  how  under 
communism  they  had  no  problems  of  delinquency  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  prostitution.   They  left  us  in  that  hotel  for  the 
night  and  we  walked  around  in  the  park  and  were  accosted  by 
prostitutes  all  the  way  around.   [laughs] 

We  had  no  trouble  either.   You  see,  in  any  city  there  are  some 
people  who  are  learning  English  and  want  to  have  a  chance  to  prac 
tice  it  so  they  welcomed  the  chance  to  talk  to  us. 

Chall:   But  sometimes,  I  understand,  they  are  a  little  fearful  of  talking? 

Tyler:   That  may  be  what  they  say  but  not  in  just  talking.   At  least  we 

didn't  find  it  that  way.   It  might  have  been  as  they  got  under  other 
administrations  later.   That  was  twenty-four  years  ago. 

Chall:   Is  there,  as  far  as  you  know  now,  an  exchange  of  the  literature 

from  the  United  States  in  the  behavioral  sciences  in  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Tyler:   They  can  buy  it  if  they  wish  and  certainly  they  have  some  of  it. 
Just  what  they  have  I  don't  know.   We,  of  course,  get  whatever  we 
can.   The  Rand  Corporation  has  a  division  in  Santa  Monica  that  is 
primarily  reviewing  Soviet  economic  literature.   You  may  have  seen  a 
recent  article  in  Science  by  Charles  Wolf,  head  of  the  economic 
section  of  Rand,  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Soviet  empire.   Did 
you  see  that  article,  the  recent  one? 


Chall:   No,  I  haven't  seen  it  but  I've  heard  it  discussed. 
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Tyler:   He  points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  really  an  empire.   To  talk  of 
it  as  though  it  were  a  republic  is  silly  because  for  most  of  the 
countries  outside  of  about  three  of  their  fourteen  nations,  they  are 
captives.   The  cost  of  maintaining  the  empire  is  greater  than  what 
they  get  from  it.   So  he  speculates  on  how  much  longer  they  can 
continue  to  keep  taking  over  new  countries  like  Afghanistan  without 
encountering  such  tremendous  costs  that  they  can't  continue.   He 
thinks  it  could  be  for  another  fifty  years. 

Chall:   My,  that's  a  long  time! 

Tyler:   Well,  in  history  it  isn't  so  long.   Most  dictatorships  last  longer. 
The  shortest  dictatorships  were  those  of  Hitler  and  Napoleon,  I 
guess.   Most  dictatorships  last  somewhat  longer. 

Chall:   I  suppose  I  think  it's  a  long  time  now  when  we  consider  the  absolute 
dangers  of  warfare. 

Tyler:   The  dangers  of  warfare  can't  disappear  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 

human  beings  are  what  they  are.   When  a  country  lets  itself  get  run 
by  dictators  for  whom  that  power  becomes  addictive,  the  dictators 
are  no  longer  rational.   Hence,  the  notion  that  nations  can  be  safe 
when  there  are  dictators  around  is  like  being  safe  with  some  crazy 
person  over  here  with  a  bomb.   So  some  way  other  nations  have  got  to 
keep  up  their  defenses  or  the  dictators  will  take  over  the  way  the 
dictators  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  taking  over  Afghanistan  and  keep 
moving  steadily  into  all  parts  of  the  world.   So  living  dangerously 
seems  to  be  what  life  is  about.   Our  parents  and  grandparents  lived 
dangerously  to  conquer  the  west. 

Chall:   I  guess  I  see  the  danger  as  greater. 

Tyler:   How  can  it  be  greater  than  death?  What  do  you  mean  greater? 

Chall:   Our  grandparents  were  individuals. 

Tyler:   To  the  individual  it's  no  greater.   You  just  think  of  more 
individuals. 

Chall:   I'm  thinking  of  more  individuals.   I'm  thinking  of  a  whole 
civilization. 

Tyler:   You'd  better  think  of  yourself  and  our  country  first.   Don't  think 
of  the  whole  world.   You  can't  do  anything  about  the  whole  world; 
you  might  as  well  think  of  yourselves  and  your  country. 

Chall:   Yes,  yes.   Well,  where  else  can  we  travel? 

Tyler:   I  represented  the  United  States  at  the  OECD  [Organization  for 

Economic  Cooperation  and  Development]  meetings.   Did  we  have  that 
down? 
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Chall:   There's  listed  representation  and  meetings  in  the  United  States  in 
1963,  in  Canada  in  1966,  and  in  France  in  the  early  1960s.   Where 
shall  we  start? 


France;  Organization  for  Economic  Development,  1962 


Tyler:   When  I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board,  I  believe,  I  and 
the  man  who  had  been  president  of  Queens  College  and  vice-president 
of  the  University  of  Washington — I'm  trying  to  think  of  his  name — 
were  the  representatives  at  the  Paris  conference  of  OECD  on  science 
and  science  education.   You  know  what  the  OECD  countries  are? 
Practically  the  NATO  countries  plus  Japan.   They're  pledged 
together.   The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
is  what  OECD  stands  for.   The  headquarters  of  OECD  is  in  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Rothschild  family  in  Paris  right  near  the  NATO 
headquarters. 

## 

Tyler:   Both  of  us  had  some  difficulty  explaining  that  the  great  United 

States  did  not  have  a  centralized  educational  system  controlled  by 
the  national  government.   That  it  was,  under  our  Constitution,  left 
to  the  states  and  most  states  left  it  very  largely  to  the  individual 
school  boards.   So  that  we  had  26,000  school  districts  that  were 
responsible  for  education  rather  than  a  single  one.   That  was  hard 
for  them  to  understand  but  they  were  much  impressed  by  several 
things  about  our  science  program  as  well  as  critical  of  the  lack  of 
neat  orderliness. 


The  Misguided  Use  of  Statistics 


Tyler:   One  fact  that  impressed  the  conferees  was  the  large  number  of  young 
people  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  our  total  population  who  were  able  to 
carry  on  science  through  the  secondary  school.   Of  course,  when  you 
want  to  show  how  bad  we  are  in  science  they  then  compare  the 
proportion  of  American  high  school  students  who  take  courses  in 
science  with  the  proportion  in  France  of  the  secondary  school 
students  who  take  science.   In  France  high  school  students  comprise 
only  9  percent  of  the  age  group.   So  [laughing]  when  you're  talking 
about —  You'll  find  most  people  use  these  international  statistics, 
I'm  afraid  purposely,  although  they  may  be  ignorant  without 
understanding  that  they're  talking  about  quite  different  groups.   We 
have  a  high  school  system  that  graduates  78  percent  of  the 
population  and  Germany  enrolls  only  8  percent  of  the  secondary 
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Tyler:   school  group,  for  example;  in  England,  18  percent,  and  in  France, 

about  9  percent.   So  when  you  begin  to  talk  about  their  achievements 
in  those  other  countries,  you're  talking  about  a  very  select  group. 

Chall:   I  should  say  you  are. 

Tyler:   But  people  love  to  start  complaining  about  something  and  so  they'll 
pick  a  statistic  that  meets  their  needs.   One  of  the  most  amusing 
things,  if  you  know  the  facts,  are  the  "facts"  reported  in  the 
Nation  at  Risk.   The  things  they  quoted  which  were  out  of  context 
were  just  not  true  in  the  way  they  brought  them  out.   But  the  report 
made  a  great  impression.   The  commission  that  was  responsible  for 
the  report  was  headed,  you  know,  by  the  president  of  the  University 
of  California,  David  Gardner.   I  think  somebody  fed  them  statistics 
and  they  didn't  know  enough  to  know  what  was  true  and  what  wasn't 
true. 

But  coming  back  to  the  OECD  meeting,  and  what  I  learned.   We 
were  put  into  teams.   One  team  visited  the  French  schools,  another 
team  visited  the  Canadian  ones.   I  was  on  those  two  teams  to  see 
what  these  two  countries  were  doing  in  science  education.   I  learned 
a  good  deal.   For  example,  we  were  told  in  Paris  by  a  member  of  the 
ministry  that  was  responsible  for  secondary  education,  "We  have  a 
completely  centralized  curriculum.   We  can  tell  you  what's  being 
taught."  And  he  gave  some  data.   When  we  visited  the  schools  it 
wasn't  true,  of  course.   [laughs] 

Chall:   Oh,  is  that  so? 


Digression  on  Education  in  the  United  States 


Tyler:   No,  no.   They  report  back — after  all,  teachers  are  not  going  to  make 
fools  of  themselves.   They  have  to  teach  what  they  can  get  students 
to  learn.   They'll  report  back  whatever's  necessary  to  keep  their 
positions  but  you  can't  believe  everything  in  their  reports.   That's 
the  trouble  with  people  who  like  to  use  computers  to  get  somebody 
else's  statistics. 

I  told  you  about  Murray  Gellmann,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  at 
Cal  Tech,  who  was  on  the  Academic  Advisory  Board  of  the  Rand 
Graduate  Institute  for  a  term.   We  were  looking  at  some  of  the 
students'  dissertations.   One  person  had  a  dissertation  on  public 
housing  and  was  drawing  some  conclusions  from  the  data  he  presented. 
The  conclusions  didn't  seem  sensible  to  me. 

Gellmann  said,  "Did  you  visit  those  houses?"   "No."   "Where "d 
you  get  these  data?"   "They're  official."  But,  Gellmann  replied, 
"You  know,  in  physics  we  wouldn't  take  any  data  that  came  out  of  a 
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Tyler:   laboratory  where  we  didn't  know  the  laboratory  and  how  they  do  it  and 
the  man  who  did  it.   We'd  have  to  redo  it.   You  should  never  depend 
on  statistics  provided  by  the  government.   It's  always  subject  to 
error.  You  ought  to  go  and  see  for  yourself  before  you  accept  any 
of  those  things."   [laughs] 

But  some  economists  are  lazy;  they  don't  like  to  go  there. 
They  want  to  take  the  statistics  that  have  been  collected  without 
realizing  how  often,  in  a  bureaucratic  system,  you've  got  to  produce 
the  statistics  the  head  wants.   So  I  wouldn't  take  as  accurate 
current  unemployment  statistics,  they  don't  mean  a  damn  thing, 
really.   [laughs] 


The  Class  Structure  in  Education 


Chall:   [laughs]   True.   What  did  you  find  when  you  went  to  the  schools  in 
France  and  in  Canada? 

Tyler:   We  found  about  what  we  would  find  in  this  country,  some  very  good 
teachers,  some  were  rather  poor  teachers.   We  found  students  in 
schools  who  were  very,  very  anxious  to  learn  because  at  that  level — 
the  upper  middle  class  level — everything  depends  on  what  grade  they 
make  and  where  they  stand  in  the  scoring.   In  France  we  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  elementary  schools,  defiant  kids,  who  hated 
this  upper  class.   That's  why  you  get  so  much  communism.   There's  so 
much  class  stratification  in  most  countries.   We're  amazingly  able 
to  reduce  it;  the  class  stratification  is  not  great.   Most  families 
expect  some  of  their  people  to  move  on  and  go  higher. 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  right.   In  the  elementary  schools  I  think  they  know  that 
only  a  certain  rather  small  percentage  will  go  on. 

Tyler:   They  rarely  go  on  from  the  lower  classes,  the  working  classes. 

They  don't  have  the  same  opportunities.   They're  often  tracked  very 
early.   In  fact,  there's  that  danger  in  this  country.   There's  an 
awful  lot  of  tracking.   In  the  city  of  New  York  the  tracking  is 
terrible.   By  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade  if  they  haven't  taken  the 
right  courses  they  can't  get  into  high  school  in  New  York  City.   So 
we  have  to  watch  it  or  we'll  become  like  the  older  societies,  the 
highly  stratified  ones,  where  it  finally  breaks  down  under  the 
protests  of  the  people  who  are  treated  so  badly. 

Chall:   There's  been  an  attempt  to  break  that  down  I  think  in  France  and 

even  in  Japan  but  I  don't  know  whether  that's  really  ever  succeeded 
because  the  tests  for  colleges  are  so  crucial. 
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Tyler:   And  the  colleges.   We  had  a  conference  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Education  in  America,  invited  representatives  from  the  academies  of 
education  in  Europe  to  meet  together  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic  last 
June  a  year  ago,  in  June  of  '84.   Among  the  group  were  Dahrendorf, 
head  of  sociology  in  Berlin.   There  was  also  Michel  Crozier,  head  of 
research  in  behavioral  science  in  Paris,  Husen,  from  Sweden  and 
several  others.   We  were  informed  about  so  many  ways  the  universities 
were  trying  to  prevent  this  democratic  movement  by  setting  up 
requirements  for  admission  that  appeared  to  be  simply  intellectual 
but  are  really  class  developed.   They  don't  want  to  have  the 
unwashed  as  students.   That  is,  the  large  majority  of  the  faculty  in 
these  countries  don't  want  the  unwashed  to  get  in  and  I'm  afraid 
there  are  many  like  that  in  this  country,  too,  even  in  Berkeley 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  public  university. 

Chall:   There's  been  a  claim  that  many  tests  in  the  United  States  are 

discriminate  against  people  of  different  cultures.   I  suppose  you 
recognized  that  when  you  were  working  on  the  SAT  exams? 

Tyler:   If  I  had  time  I  would  give  you  the  recent  article  on  that  that  I 
wrote.   But,  in  any  event,  the  point  is  that  at  least  our  leaders 
are  trying  to  make  universal  educational  opportunity  and  it's  a  slow 
process.   It  certainly  hasn't  been,  by  any  means,  completely 
achieved — but  we  can  see  what  progress  we  are  making. 
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IX  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  CURRENT  PROJECTS  AND 
EXPECTATIONS 

[Interview  11:   February  7,  1986 ]## 

The  National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  (NAEP) 

The  Origins 


Chall:   Does  it  take  you  a  few  days  to  get  over  being  fatigued  after  a  trip 
like  that?* 

Tyler:   No.   No,  a  good  sleep — I  slept  until  about  eight  o'clock,  so  I  slept 
about  six  hours.   Since  I  don't  need  more  than  five  that  was  enough. 

Chall:   Oh,  that's  enough?   I  thought  today  we  would  get  started  with  the 
Education  and  Secondary  Act  and  the  national  assessment  program. 
See  how  far  we  get.   It's  so  complicated. 

First — we  might  as  well  just  begin  at  the  very  beginning.   In 
an  article  that  I  read  by  Mr.  Wirtz,  he  stated  that  you  and  John 
Tukey  and  others  had  been  approached  by  Francis  Keppel  regarding  the 
status  of  education  in  the  United  States.   In  an  article  of  yours 
that  I  read,  you  simply  said  that  several  education  leaders  asked 
you  to  prepare  a  memo  on  the  possibility  of  assessing  the  progress 
of  education,  in  the  summer  of  '63.   So  perhaps  both  of  you  are 
correct. 

Tyler:   On  July  fifth,  1963  I  was  in  Washington  and  Francis  Keppel  was  then 
U.S.  Commissioner  [of  Education]   He  was  the  one  who  raised  the 
question.   He  said  he  looked  at  the  legislation  establishing  the 


*Dr.  Tyler  was  talking  about  his  most  recent  trip  around  the  U.S. 
consulting  with  school  teachers  and  administrators. 
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Tyler:   U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  back  in  1868,  I  believe  it  was.   He 
found  that  the  primary  role  was  to  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  on  the  progress  of  education  and  yet  he  had  not  been 
reporting  on  the  progress  of  education  but  rather  on  investments  in 
teachers  and  things  of  that  sort.   He  asked  if  I  would  figure  out  a 
way  to  identify,  to  define  the  progress  of  education.   I  agreed  to 
try. 

I  went  back  to  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  asked  John  Tukey  who  was  there  and  Fred  Hosteller  and 
Clyde  Coombs — the  three,  I  think,  that  helped  me  most  at  that 
point — to  criticize  a  draft  that  I  wrote  proposing  to  make  an 
assessment  of  educational  progress.   That  draft  I  submitted  to 
Keppel  and  he  tried  it  out  on  his  staff  persons  that  he  had 
confidence  in.   They  said,  "Well,  it  looks  as  though  it  would  work." 

Then  he  turned  it  over  to  John  Gardner,  who  was  then  president 
of  Carnegie  Corporation.   John,  because  Carnegie  got  interested  in 
supporting  the  effort  to  develop  an  assessment,  called  together  in 
early  December  of  1963  a  group  of  people,  headed  by  Everett 
Lindquist  of  Iowa  and  several  others  who  were  testers,  to  see  what 
they  thought  of  the  idea.   Well,  they  said  it  was  very  novel.   They 
had  questions  as  to  whether  it  could  really  work,  but  said  it  looks 
like  it's  worth  trying. 

Then  he  brought  together,  right  after  Christmas  in  1963,  some 
of  the  educational  leaders:   The  man  who  was  president  of  the  NEA  at 
that  time,  the  president  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  at  that  time,  who 
was  not  the  one  who  is  now  president,  and  the  head  of  the  AASA 
[American  Association  of  School  Administrators].   After  discussing 
it  they  thought  it  was  something  that  could  be  done  but  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  develop  because  it  might  be  used  as  a  double- 
edged  sword. 

But  that  gave  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  at  least  John  Gardner, 
enough  support  so  that  sufficient  funds  were  provided  to  establish 
an  exploratory  committee  on  assessing  the  progress  of  education.   He 
asked  me  to  serve  as  director  or  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
assigned  Lloyd  Morrisett,  who  is  now  president  of  the  John  and  Mary 
Markle  Foundation  but  who  was  at  that  time  a  staff  associate  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  to  be  its  representative.   The  other  members 
represented  people  important  in  the  various  educational  activities: 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Iowa,  Paul 
Lawrence,  for  example,  who  was  actively  supporting  the  statewide 
testing  program  there  that  Lindquist,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  had 
developed — an  excellent  program.   And  Mabel  Smythe,  the  black  woman 
who  was  principal  of  the  new  Lincoln  School  in  New  York  and  later 
became  ambassador  under  Johnson  to  Syria,  I  believe.  A  number  of 
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Tyler:   people — Catherine  McBride,  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  was  president 
of  Bryn  Mawr — were  members  of  that  exploratory  committee.   The 
membership  could  be  easily  looked  up  from  the  record. 

I  explained  to  the  membership  what  we  had  in  mind.   They  felt 
it  was  worth  going  on  with.   Then,  from  that  point  on,  we  developed 
the  plan.   First  we  faced  the  question  of  what  would  be  assessed. 
And  I  said,  "If  we're  going  to  report  to  the  public  we  ought  to 
assess  the  things  that  the  thoughtful  public  consider  the  schools 
ought  to  be  teaching."  So  we  worked  out  a  device  to  find  out  what 
thoughtful  people  in  the  public  considered  important.   We  organized 
first  a  meeting  of  scholars,  people  who  were  thought  to  be  knowl 
edgeable  in  the  subject  areas  that  the  schools  teach,  and  asked  them 
in  a  series  of  meetings  what  they  felt  the  schools  should  teach  in 
their  subject.   Then  we  took  that  list  of  things  to  be  taught,  the 
objectives  to  be  attained,  to  a  meeting  of  school  teachers  and 
principals  and  superintendents,  quite  a  cross  section.   Which  of 
those  did  they  believe  they  were  teaching?  We  didn't  want  to  eval 
uate  things  that  schools  weren't  trying  to  teach.   That  reduced  the 
list  slightly  but  most  of  the  things  on  the  list  they  felt  they  were 
teaching. 

Then  I  got  representation  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  AFL-CIO  [American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations],  from  agricultural  groups,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.   I  got  a  cross  section  of  lay  people  in  each  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  country  since  they  were  thought  to  be  different  in 
their  views  about  things — the  Northeast,  Southeast,  the  West  and  the 
Far  West.   In  each  of  those  areas  we  supported  a  meeting  of  these 
people,  about  twenty-five  in  each  group.   Had  a  motel  where  we  spent 
the  whole  weekend.   We  went  over  with  them  what  it  was  that  the 
schools  said  they  were  teaching  and  asked  two  questions  about  each 
of  them,  "Is  this  something  you  believe  is  important  for  American 
children  and  youth  to  learn?"  And  second,  "Just  to  verify  that,  is 
it  something  you'd  want  your  child  to  learn?" 

From  those  things  that  passed  all  the  criteria — they  were 
considered  important  by  scholars  in  the  field,  the  schools  said  they 
were  teaching  them,  the  lay  people  including  parents  said  that  they 
thought  they  were  important — those  were  the  things  then  that  became 
the  focus  for  the  assessment.   That  was  to  get  around  the  problem 
that  most  tests  are  based  on  what  certain  experts  think  ought  to  be 
taught  but  they  might  not  be  what  the  public  expects  of  the  schools 
at  all. 

The  next  phase,  then,  was  to  develop  exercises.   I  use  that 
term  because  test  questions  were  often  viewed  only  as  paper  and 
pencil  questions  whereas  many  of  these  things  being  taught  would 
require  observation,  interviews,  and  other  ways  of  getting  informa 
tion  about  what  the  students  are  learning.   I  call  them  exercises 
rather  than  test  items.   They  might  provide  a  way  of  answering  the 
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Tyler:   question,  "Has  Che  child  learned  this?"   This  was  very  difficult  for 
typical  test  construction  agencies.   The  Educational  Testing  Ser 
vice,  the  largest  non-profit  testing  service  in  the  country,  was  so 
accustomed  to  paper-and-pencil  tests,  often  in  a  multiple  response 
form,  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  assignment.   We 
had  to  have  many  of  their  exercises  turned  back  because  they  did  not 
meet  the  criterion.   They  were  not  good  examples  of  what  we  hoped 
was  being  taught.   One  of  the  most  inventive  groups  was  the  American 
Institute  of  Research,  which  is  headed  here  in  Palo  Alto  by  John 
Flanagan,  who  used  to  be,  before  the  Second  World  War,  head  of  the 
Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.   But 
finally  we  got  a  good  list  of  exercises  that  would  sample  what 
students  were  expected  to  learn. 

Oh,  an  important  point — we  had  to  decide  on  what  age  levels  to 
sample  the  students.   If  we  sampled  them  before  they  got  to  the  end 
of  the  primary  grades,  we  would  find  a  great  variety  in  the  paths  by 
which  children  learned  to  read.   Some  start  with  phonics,  some  start 
with  recognizing  the  words  they  already  know  orally  and  just 
recognize  them  as  entities,  some  of  the  more  modern  ones  use  struc 
tural  linguistics  to  figure  out  new  words  and  so  on.   But  by  the  end 
of  the  third  grade,  all  these  methods  are  designed  for  the  student 
to  be  able  to  read  simple  materials.   So  we  decided  the  lowest  level 
would  be  nine  years  old,  the  end  of  the  third  grade  when  most  of  the 
basic,  very  simple  parts  of  learning  to  read  had  been  realized. 
Then  the  next  level — for  example,  in  reading,  when  they've  learned 
to  use  reading  to  get  new  information,  things  they  didn't  know 
before,  and  been  able  to  interpret  what  they're  reading,  that  was 
about  age  thirteen.   That  was  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade.   Then, 
we  chose  seventeen  year  olds  because  that's  the  last  age  at  which 
most  of  them  are  still  in  school.   Then,  to  see  what  permanence  had 
been  achieved,  we  took  the  age  26-35  for  young  adults.   So  those 
were  the  four  age-levels  to  be  assessed. 


The  Opposition  of  the  Superintendents 


Tyler:   We  got  ready  for  a  trial  assessment.   We  had  to  try  them  out,  and 
there  we  encountered  an  unexpected  difficulty.   I  selected  a 
representative  sample  of  school  superintendents  in  the  nation's 
schools  and  wrote  asking  for  their  cooperation.   One  of  them  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  district.   He'd  been  burned  by 
the  fact  that  the  state  of  California,  in  an  earlier  assessment 
program,  said  that  the  test  results  would  be  kept  confidential. 
Instead,  someone  from  the  California  State  Department  of  Education 
got  the  results  and  made  them  available  to  reporters.   San  Francisco 
in  this  report  had  test  scores  among  the  lowest  in  the  state.   This 
is  understandable  with  its  great  in-migration  and  so  on,  but  Harold 
Spears,  the  superintendent  at  that  time,  felt  deeply  embarrassed  by 
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Tyler:   the  results.   He  happened  to  be  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  he  got  the  executive  committee  of  that 
association  to  send  out  to  all  the  administrators,  a  letter, 
stating,  in  effect,  "Don't  cooperate  on  this  assessment  project 
because  you  are  going  to  find  it'll  burn  you.   Do  all  you  can  to 
stop  it." 

Some  of  the  thoughtful  superintendents,  especially  those  that 
were  on  our  committee,  were  quite  incensed  by  that.   James  Allen, 
the  state  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  administrators'  association  saying 
the  executive  committee  had  made  a  mistake.   They'd  better  wait 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  full  association  to  see  what 
the  total  group  would  have  done.   And  several  others  complained 
bitterly. 

In  any  event,  when  the  annual  meeting  occurred  in  February, 
1966,  around  Washington's  birthday  in  Atlantic  City,  I  spoke  at  the 
general  session  and  tried  to  alleviate  their  concerns  and  fears. 
Then  the  resolution  they  adopted  was  one  endorsing  the  assessment 
and  asking  that  an  official  member  of  their  organization  be  a  member 
of  the  exploratory  committee.   So  we  solved  that  problem  that  way 
and  went  ahead  getting  ready  for  the  first  assessment. 


The  Difficulties  with  Administration  and  Financial  Support 


Tyler:   Then  the  question  was,  "Who  would  be  conducting  it  who  would  have 
credibility?"   It  was  suggested  by  John  Gardner,  the  president  of 
Carnegie  Corporation,  that  they  were  supporting  a  new  venture  of  the 
states,  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  that  was  trying  to 
bring  together  the  interests  of  the  states  so  that  the  federal 
government  wouldn't  be  dominating  in  the  effort  to  control  educa 
tion.   So  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  was  approached  and 
they  agreed  to  take  over  the  national  assessment.   The  first  round 
was  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.   The  Commissioner  of 
Education  then  was  Walter  Howe  III,  and  he  authorized  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  provide  funds  from  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  to  support  the  second  round  of  the  national 
assessment. 

The  first  round  was  in  1969-70.   When  we  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ECS,  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  in  the 
summer  of  1970  they  were  impressed  enough  with  the  value  to  decide 
to  continue.   They  sought  support  from  the  federal  government  which 
Howe  provided  out  of  the  national  center.   This  went  on  for  several 
years.   [chuckles]   But,  under  President  Nixon  we  got  another 
commissioner,  Sidney  Marland,  who  did  not  understand  the  history  and 
the  background  of  the  National  Assessment.   He  viewed  it  not  as  a 
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Tyler:   grant  to  the  ECS,  but  as  a  contract  with  the  commission  to  do  the 

job  that  he  felt  ought  to  be  done  by  them — a  notion  which  certainly 
can  be  viewed  that  way.   But  the  problem  with  a  contract  is  that  the 
Office  of  Education  controls  it.   A  grant  is  an  aid  to  help  an 
institution  do  what  it  wants  to  do  but  a  contract  specifies  what 
they're  to  do  for  the  federal  government. 

When  this  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  said,  "Well,  it  won't  make 
any  difference.   It's  the  same  money.   We  understand  that."  But 
then  they  had  another  commissioner  of  education  who  did  not  under 
stand  that.   The  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  said,  "That's  our  work.   We'll  take  over." 
Well,  [laughs]  I  went  to  Washington  and  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  went  to  Washington.   We  held  hearings  expecting  to 
have  it  overturned.   But  Mary  Berry,  the  then  assistant  secretary  of 
education — I  think  she's  not  only  a  bright  black  woman  but  also  felt 
it  was  time  to  uphold  the  sex — she  sided  with  the  woman  who  was  in 
charge  at  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  and  turned 
it  over  to  them  and  not  to  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 

Well,  [laughs]  we  then  went  to  Congress  and  got  the  law  passed 
that  made  it  no  longer  under  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  but  under  the  National  Institute  of  Education.   For  a 
time  we  got  freedom  there  but  that,  of  course,  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.   Right  now,  the  assessment  is  carried  on  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.   When  something  turns  out  to  be  popular  everyone 
wants  to  take  it  over,  you  know. 

Chall:  Just  in  passing  before  we  go  into  some  of  the  other  factors,  what 
has  occurred  with  the  program  as  a  result  of  these  differences  in 
who's  in  charge  of  it  and  where  the  money  is  coming  from? 

Tyler:   There  is  no  difference  in  the  basic  program  and  purpose.   The 

difference  is  in  the  organization  conducting  it.   It  has  been  turned 
over  to  ETS.   They  have  psychometricians  constructing  the  exercises. 
Psychoraetricians  know  how  to  measure  individual  differences  but  have 
not  been  concerned  with  educational  evaluation.   I  have  been  able  to 
look  at  the  exercises  they  have  constructed  because  I  am  still  on  a 
visiting  committee  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service.   But  if  you 
don't  watch  them  carefully  they  continue  to  operate  as  though  they 
are  producing  psychometric  materials,  which  is  simply  trying  to  find 
out  how  you  differ  from  somebody  else  in  order  to  understand  what 
goes  on  in  your  head.   That's  what  psychometricians  do,  but  educa 
tional  evaluators  are  trying  to  find  out  what  each  kid  has  learned 
rather  than  seeking  bases  for  discriminating  one  child's  mental 
process  from  another's. 

The  result  is  that  when  you  try  to  measure  individual  differ 
ences  you  take  those  exercises  that  maximize  the  differences,  and 
they  tend  to  be  the  things  that  you  learn  in  the  home  or  outside 
school,  because  most  kids  learn  what  the  school  has  to  teach.   So 
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Tyler:   psychometricians  produce  exercises  that  don't  measure  what  the 

schools  are  teaching  but  measure  things  that  maximize  individual 
differences.   That's  the  problem  that  the  public  and  lay  people 
don't  understand.   They  seem  to  think,  that  any  test  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose.   This  is  not  true.   A  test  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
appraising  something,  but  what  kind  of  test  is  to  be  used  depends  on 
the  kind  of  thing  you're  appraising — your  notion  of  what  it  is  that 
education  is  about.   A  psychometrician  thinks  of  education  as  some 
thing  that  automatically  happens  to  a  person  who  has  brains  and  so 
he  seeks  to  test  for  brains.   [laughs]   Teachers  know  very  well 
school  learning  doesn't  automatically  happen;  you've  got  to  do 
things  to  help  some  students  learn.   Educational  tests  should  focus 
on  what  students  are  supposed  to  learn  in  school  in  order  to  find 
out  if  they  learned  it. 

Chall:   Wouldn't  there  be  some  difference  in  the  way  the  schools  are 
considering  the  results  of  these  tests,  whether  they  have  any 
meaning  to  them  at  all? 

Tyler:   Schools  normally  have  gone  ahead  with  what  they're  doing  because  the 
tests  they're  accustomed  to — psychometric  tests — seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  what  they're  doing.   You  can't  find  out  from  a  typical 
so-called  achievement  test  what  it  is  that  the  student  didn't  learn 
or  did  learn  and  so  on.   They  just  say,  "They're  up  there  at  the 
ninetieth  percentile  or  down  here."   It's  as  though  you  had  some 
thing  said  about  your  heart,  "It's  beating  fast."   "So,  what  do  I  do 
about  it?"   Well,  there's  no  connection  between  that  and  the  ques 
tion  of  whether  it's  related  to  what  you  eat,  your  diet  or  something 
else.   Only  a  physician  would  understand  that  connection. 

Chall:   Does  that  mean  that  the  assessment  program  has  little  relevance  now? 
You  think  it's  going  in  the  direction  where  it  might  become 
meaningless? 

Tyler:   I  say  that's  the  danger.   As  I  say,  I  have  not  found  unsatisfactory 
most  of  the  exercises  they're  now  using.   The  contract  was 
transferred  to  ETS,  you  know,  a  year  ago.   Most  exercises  used  this 
year  were  built  up  before  the  transfer  of  the  operation. 

Chall:   Within  your  exploratory  committee  was  there  generally  an  agreement 

on  your  goals?   That  is,  there  was  so  much  controversy  about  it  from 
what  I  gleaned  by  reading  one  article  by  Harold  Hand,  I  was 
wondering  whether  there  were  'any  exponents  of  the  Harold  Hand  atti 
tude  on  your  committee. 

Tyler:   Harold  Hand  knew  nothing  about  what  went  on.   He  was  building  it  all 
from  his  imagination  about  what  testing  might  be.   Unfortunately  he 
died  of  a  massive  heart  attack  right  after  writing  that. 

Chall:   Oh,  is  that  so?   Did  the  article  that  he  wrote  have  an  effect? 
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Tyler:   He  was  confused.   Harold  Hand,  always  and  quite  properly,  was 

looking  to  see  that  the  government  wasn't  trying  to  run  the  schools. 
He  saw  in  the  budget  of  the  Congress — it  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Office  of  Education — an  item  for  support  of  a 
testing  program.   Now  this  item  was  for  the  Coleman  study  of  equal 
opportunity  but  he  thought  it  was  for  the  national  assessment.   So 
he  drew  all  his  conclusions  about  the  government  running  it  from  the 
fact  that  Keppel  was  already  trying  to  get  a  study  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.   You've  heard  of  the  Coleman  Report, 
haven't  you? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   Well,  in  any  event,  that  was  a  famous  thing  at  that  time  showing  how 
widely  varied  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity  was.   But 
since  that  was  in  the  budget  then  Harold  Hand  proceeded  without 
inquiring.   One  of  the  dangers  of  people  who  write  a  good  deal, 
protesting,  is  they  don't  seek  information.   He  proceeded  to  say 
that  shows  that  Tyler's  been  lying  to  us  because  it's  right  in  the 
budget.   Well,  our  project  was  supported  by  private  foundations,  not 
by  the  government. 


The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 


Chall:   At  that  time,  then,  your  assessment  plan  was  not  attached  to  the 
ESEA? 


Tyler:   Oh,  no. 

Chall:   They  were  both  running  separately,  is  that  correct? 

Tyler:   That  is  correct.   The  only  connection  was,  of  course,  that  the 

chairman  of  President  Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Education  in  1964  was 
John  Gardner  and  I  was  a  member.   Let's  see  if  anybody  else — ?   I 
guess  nobody  else  was  a  member  who  was  on  the  exploratory  committee. 

Chall:   It  was  a  sort  of  running  parallel  at  the  time,  then,  the  concept? 

Tyler:   Yes.   We  were  asked  by  President  Johnson  to  recommend  to  him  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  improve  education.   He  was  concerned  with 
education  because  he  had  been  an  elementary  school  principal.   He 
was  much  concerned,  he  said,  about  improving  education.   He  wanted 
his  reputation  to  be  as  the  education  president.   It  was  a  good  task 
force.   We  prepared  a  series  of  recommendations.   One  of  the 
interesting  members  was  Edwin  Land,  who  had  invented  to  Land  Camera, 
the  Polaroid  Camera.   He  wrote  the  section  on  supplementary 
education  centers.   He  emphasized  what  museums  and  libraries  and 
others  could  do  to  supplement  the  schools.   This  became  Title  IV  of 
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Tyler:   the  Act.   But  when  the  money  got  into  the  hands  of  the  school 

superintendents,  many  used  it  for  school  activities  rather  than  for 
libraries,  museums,  et  cetera. 

I  wrote  the  section  on  education  laboratories.   The  laboratory 
was  to  be  the  "middleman"  between  research  centers  and  the  schools. 
They  would  work  with  schools  to  identify  their  problems  and  then 
review  research  that  might  provide  material  to  help  attack  these 
problems.   Unfortunately,  when  the  funds  for  laboratories  got  to  the 
institutions  they  generally  turned  it  into  research  centers  again. 
Universities  aren't  interested  typically  in  working  with  the 
schools,  they  want  to  find  new  knowledge.   So  a  lot  of  the  labora 
tories  became  simply  additional  research  centers  rather  than  the 
educational  laboratories  that  I  had  in  mind  and  were  recommended  by 
our  committee. 

But  our  committee  did  emphasize  to  President  Johnson  that  the 
most  important  problem  we  saw  was  the  education  of  children  from 
backgrounds  where  they  didn't  have  the  support  of  the  home  and 
community  to  help  them  learn  what  the  schools  have  to  teach.   This 
had  been  called,  in  California,  one  of  the  first  ones  to  deal  with 
it,  compensatory  education.   That's  what  became  Title  I.   We 
emphasized  that  that  was  the  most  important  problem  then  facing  the 
schools  in  order  to  get  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Chall:   At  what  point,  or  was  there  a  point  at  which  evaluation  was  put  into 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act? 

Tyler:   Senator  [Robert]  Kennedy  was  very  skeptical  of  the  schools'  under 
standing  of  how  to  deal  with  disadvantaged  children.   So  he  put  into 
the  act  that  there  should  be  an  evaluation  and  established  a 
requirement  that  there  be  oversight  by  a  national  advisory  council 
on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  appointed  by  the  presi 
dent.   Such  a  council  was  appointed  in  part  of  the  ESEA  [Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act].   Meredith  Wilson,  then  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  later  followed  me  as  director  of 
the  Center  out  here,  was  the  chairman  and  I  was  the  vice-chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council. 

So  we  did  oversee  it  and  Kennedy  was  right.   Because,  for 
example,  we  found  in  one  county  in  the  South  that  they  said,  "We 
can't  waste  the  money;  those  black  kids  can't  learn,"  so  they  were 
spending  it  on  their  program  for  the  gifted.  We  found  a  good  many 
other  illustrations.   If  you  leave  it  to  the  states  to  find  the 
disadvantaged  they,  of  course,  tend  to  believe  in  their  own  people 
so  they  didn't  try  to  find  them. 

Fortunately,  the  legislation  provided  us  with  a  small  staff 
that  was  beholden  to  us  and  not  to  the  federal  government.   One  of 
them,  by  the  way,  later  went  to  England  and  helped  in  developing 
their  Open  University.   But  it's  interesting  that  with  this  staff  we 
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Tyler:  were  able  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  a  number  of  places.   So 

that  by  the  end  of  about  four  years  we  found  about  25  percent  of  the 
schools  that  were  involved  in  it,  were  really  trying  to  do  some 
thing.   As  time  went  on,  more  and  more.   The  report  that  was  made  in 
1980 — fifteen  years  later — showed  very  impressive  results.  More  and 
more  schools  had  learned  how  to  work  effectively  with  disadvantaged 
children. 

Chall:   Was  there  a  type  of  evaluation  process  or  test  somewhat  like  the  one 
developed  for  the  NAEP  that  was  attached  to  the  disadvantaged 
program  or  did  you  just  combine  it  all  in  the  one  testing  plan? 

Tyler:   Well,  what  we  had  to  do  was  mostly  see  that  they  were  really  doing 
something  with  the  kids.   That  was  the  first  evaluation.   Then, 
later,  they  began  to  develop  ways  of  assessing  it.   More  and  more, 
there  is  the  use  of  what  testers  call,  I  think  inaccurately,  the 
criterion-referenced  test  instead  of  norm-referenced  test.   Norm 
reference  meaning  it's  related  to  the  norm;  criterion,  it's  related 
to  a  criterion.   But  all  tests  have  a  criterion.   It  really  means 
that  they're  testing  what  the  schools  are  trying  to  teach  rather 
than  testing  who's  better  than  whom. 


Deciding  What  Groups  to  Test## 


Chall:  At  what  point,  and  for  what  reasons,  did  you — and  now  we'll  go  back 
to  the  NAEP — determine  that  you  would  test  only  certain  groups  like 
the  third  graders  and  the  children  in  the  eighth  grade? 

Tyler:   You  mean,  age  groups?   Because  the  different  things  that  are  being 
taught  is  an  approach  to  some  more  mature  learning.   I  mentioned 
reading,  for  example,   If  you  tried  to  test  the  first  grade,  which  is 
what  many  standardized  tests  do  if  you  look  at  them  carefully — they 
have  only  a  smattering  of  things  that  are  really  being  taught.   Much 
of  it,  again,  goes  back  to  the  things  they  learn  in  the  home  because 
that's  more  standard  from  year  to  year.   Middle-class  people, 
whether  they  live  in  the  South  or  North,  do  some  similar  things. 

If  you're  trying  to  find  out  what's  being  learned  in  school, 
you'd  have  to  have  different  tests  for  different  schools  in  terms  of 
what  they're  doing  to  start  children  reading.   So  you  try  to  test  at 
the  point  where  the  students  have  learned  to  read  simple  material 
no  matter  how  different  the  program  was  that  helped  the  children 
learn  to  read  simple  material;  that  is  what  the  teachers  call  it 
when  they've  got  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

So  we  tried  to  find  some  common  levels  so  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  compare  the  results  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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Chall:   What  about  the  decision  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  regions  rather  than 
state  by  state? 

Tyler:   In  the  first  place,  if  you  had  an  adequate  sample  state  by  state, 
with  fifty  states  the  cost  would  be  very  much  more  than  anybody  at 
present  could  afford.   In  the  second  place,  showing  results  by 
individual  states  could  be  embarrassing.   One  of  the  ways  I  got  the 
support  of  the  administrators  was  to  say  that  it  would  be  up  to  a 
state  to  decide  whether  it  wanted  to  test  a  representative  sample 
of  its  students.   They  could,  of  course — and  some  of  them  do — 
arrange  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  sampling  their  state  so  that  they  can 
get  information  about  their  state.   But  the  notion  that  somebody 
from  outside  comes  in  and  tells  you  how  good  your  state  is  was 
anathema  to  administrators.   I  think  quite  sensibly  that  the  people 
themselves  ought  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  be  compared  and  not 
have  somebody  come  in  and  try  to  test  them  that  way. 

But  the  primary  thing,  the  first  thing,  was  getting  the  support 
of  the  administrators  and  the  second  thing  was  it  wouldn't  have  been 
practical  to  have  had  fifty  testing  projects,  because  that  cost  is 
far  greater.   It  would  be  approximately  twelve  and  a  half  times  more 
costly. 

Chall:   But  you  apparently  had  to  counter  the  argument  of  the  administra 
tors,  the  group  of  state  administrators  of  education.   Did  you  have 
to  counter  any  other  group?   Did  Harold  Hand,  for  example,  have  an 
organization  or  a  group  of  people  behind  him? 

Tyler:   No,  he  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and,  as  I  say, 
he  died  shortly  after  he  wrote  that. 

Chall:   But  it  didn't  have  an  influence,  a  pervasive  influence  among  a 
certain  group  of  people  in  education? 

Tyler:   Well,  he  did  at  the  ASCD,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  founding  members, 
[laughs]   They  voted  to  oppose  the  national  assessment.   But  the 
ASCD  doesn't  have  any  power.   You  know  what  it  is — the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.   It's  mostly  supervisors 
and  persons  who  work  in  that  capacity  and  they  didn't  understand. 
In  fact,  the  man  who  was  president  of  ASCD  at  the  time  and  chaired 
the  meeting  when  the  vote  was  taken  against  the  assessment  is  at 
present  the  chairman  of  a  Phi  Delta  Kappa  committee,  of  which  I'm  a 
member,  on  the  future  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.   This  committee  leans 
heavily  on  the  national  assessment  for  some  of  the  data  it  needs. 
But  no  other  group  took  action  against  the  national  assessment. 

It  wasn't  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
that  took  action,  it  was  their  executive  committee,  and  when  it  came 
to  the  actual  resolution,  fortunately,  they  were  guided  by  more 
thoughtful  people  who  looked  at  the  total  information,  including 
George  Brain,  who  was  then  superintendent  at  Baltimore  and  later  was 
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Tyler:   the  dean  of  education  at  Washington  State  University  in  Pullman.   He 
was  also  past  president  of  AASA.   He  was  put  on  the  exploratory 
committee  by  the  Association  of  School  Administrators.   He  became  a 
very  strong  supporter  of  the  national  assessment. 

Chall:   In  an  article  that  you  wrote,  I  think  included  in  this  book  on 

Educational  Evaluation:   New  Roles  and  New  Means,  you  claimed  that 
the  development  of  the  project  really  took  much  more  time  than  you 
had  anticipated.   It  was  much  more  complicated.   Let's  put  it  this 
way,  did  you  think  that  it  would  be  somewhat  the  same  to  put 
together  as  the  Eight-Year  Study  had  been,  or  were  you  aware  at  the 
time  how  much  more  difficult  it  would  be? 

Tyler:   I  was  not  aware.   I  assumed  that  communication  would  be  clear-cut, 
that  those  concerned  would  follow  what  was  happening.   I  didn't 
realize  how  much  writing  and  arousal  of  passions  would  come  from 
people  who  didn't  even  know  what  was  going  on.   But  I  think  I've 
learned  from  that  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  social  change  of 
various  sorts,  especially  because  people  have  fears  and  talk  about 
things  that  don't  really  happen. 

Chall:   Well,  of  course,  you  were  dealing  with  the  entire  United  States  in 
this  project,  with  groups  who  were  well  organized  like  the 
superintendents  and  others  that  you  didn't  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
Eight-Year  Study.   Were  you  responsible  for  putting  out  the  brush 
fires  so  that  your  project  could  go  ahead? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  certainly  had  to  identify  the  brush  fires,  but,  as  I  say,  I 
had  able  assistants.   In  the  case  of  the  attack  by  the  AASA,  I  was 
aided  by  Jim  Allen,  the  state  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York 
State,  who  had  great  prestige  among  his  people.   He  saw  immediately 
what  was  wrong  with  the  attack.   Then,  among  the  state  superinten 
dents,  the  state  superintendent  of  Iowa  had  good  prestige  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  exploratory  committee.   So  that  the  brush  fires  were 
often  put  out  largely  by  those  who  were  right  there. 

Jim  Allen,  by  the  way,  then  became  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  appointed  by  President  Nixon.   At  some  point,  Jim  Allen 
was  appointed  because  he  was  a  Republican  and  had  great  prestige  as 
commissioner.   But  then,  he  was  fired  by  Nixon.   Then,  before  he 
went  back  to  work,  Allen  and  his  wife  took  a  tour  of  the  West.   They 
were  flying  over  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  one  of  the  small  planes  that 
guides  use  to  take  them  around;  it  crashed  and  they  both  were 
killed.   Tragic.   A  fine  man  lost  to  education. 

Chall:   Oh!   In  the  development  of  the  assessment  with  the  changes  of 

presidents,  did  this  make  a  difference  in  terms  of  its  funding? 
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The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 


Tyler:   It  certainly  did  make  a  difference  in  its  funding.   It  still  has 
difficulty  in  establishing  whose  baby  it  is.   To  have  something 
carried  on  outside  the  federal  government  but  supported  by  it  is  not 
easy  to  do.   I  think  that  the  idea  that  Conant  and  the  governor  at 
that  time  of  North  Carolina  had  in  mind  in  founding  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  was  a  good  one  because  the  states  have  the 
responsibility  for  public  education.   The  states  together  could  do 
many  things  rather  than  always  looking  to  the  federal  government. 
But  Conant  overlooked  the  fact  that  money,  the  love  of  money,  is  a 
very  strong  factor  that  takes  precedence  over  a  lot  of  other  things 
the  states  ought  to  do.   Getting  money  from  the  federal  government 
is  more  exciting  than  standing  on  your  own  feet  and  doing  it 
yourself. 

Look  at  California.   We've  got  a  four  billion  dollar  surplus 
and  yet  we  want  to  get  more  from  the  federal  government  that  has  a 
large  deficit.   California  is  completely  lacking  in  any  sense  of 
independence.   Our  political  leaders  overlook  the  danger  of  avoiding 
payments  now,  since  this  means  our  children  will  have  to  pay  for 
what  we  wish  to  do.   This  is  what  happens  when  the  federal 
government  pays.   We  are  getting  now  to  a  point  where  25  percent  of 
our  federal  taxes  are  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  borrowing.   I 
just  really  can't  understand  how  intelligent  people  would  keep 
asking  for  the  federal  government's  money  when  they  can  produce 
their  own  as  the  state  of  California  does. 

Chall:   Are  you  saying  that  Conant 's  idea  was  that  the  states  should  take 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  educational — 

Tyler:   — and  work  together  so  as  not  to  depend  on  the  federal  government, 
which  is  easily  manipulated  by  pressure  groups.   It's  a  lot  easier 
to  get  something  done  federally,  you  know,  because  there  are  only 
fifteen  or  so  members  of  the  committee  in  Congress.   Several  of  them 
are  having  difficulty  in  being  reelected,  so  by  supporting  their 
campaign  they  are  likely  to  vote  for  even  the  most  crazy  ideas 
proposed  by  the  groups  who  supported  their  election.   These  groups 
influence  Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  the  groups  want. 

We've  become  too  much  a  country  of  special  interest  groups 
rather  than  a  country  concerned  with  its  own  preservation  and 
improvement. 

Chall:   To  what  extent  has  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  functioned 
as  Conant  would  have  wanted  it  to? 

Tyler:  Well,  they've  had  three  different  directors.  The  present  director, 
[Frank]  Newman,  was  the  one  that  used  to  be  the  dean  of  students  at 
Stanford  and  then  was  head  of  a  national  task  force.  He  just  left 
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Tyler:   the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.   Newman  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  because  of  his  interest  in  making  it 
independent  of  federal  policy  and  being  primarily  concerned  with 
the  state  policies. 

Chall:   It's  taken  a  long  time,  then,  to  come. 

Tyler:   It's  uncertain  whether  he'll  be  able  to  do  it  or  not.   The  desire  to 
get  federal  money  is  still  strong. 

Chall:   Conant's  idea  has  not  taken  root  yet,  as  it  were? 
Tyler:   No,  it's  terribly  sad. 

Chall:   Now,  in  addition  to  that — their  goal — what  is  their  function?  What 
have  they  done? 

Tyler:   Education  Commission  of  the  States? 
Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   Except  for  having  received  two  or  three  honors  from  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  I'm  not  really  an  authority  on  what 
they've  done.   But  they  have,  for  example,  had  task  forces  on 
education  and  recommended  strong  increases  in  support,  and  they've 
had  a  task  force  on  the  university's  role  and  the  state's  support. 
They  do  a  number  of  things  which  clearly  seem  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.   But,  when  it  comes  to  things  that  cost  money,  they  want 
to  get  the  federal  government  to  support  them. 

Chall:   When  I  talked  to  Dr.  Goodlad,  as  I  did  in  Seattle  a  month  or  so  ago, 
he  commented  on  his  role  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  in  1965.   I  think  he  said  he  gave  a  paper  on  the  role  of 
evaluation.   He  thinks  he  was  picked  as  a  sort  of  stalking-horse  to 
see  what  the  others  were  going  to  say.   He  thought  he  was  picked  by 
Gardner  and  Keppel  to  do  this.   Is  that  what  you  recall? 

Tyler:   It  might  very  well  be.   I  don't  know. 

Chall:   Were  you  present  at  the  White  House  conference? 

Tyler:   Yes,  I  was,  but  I  was  not  present  at  the  session  where  he  reported. 
Each  of  us  had  a  different  responsibility  in  connection  with  it. 
But  he  did  make  a  strong  report  on  the  importance  of  evaluation  of 
outcomes  rather  than  rosy  reports  that  come  in  from  the  states. 

Chall:   Of  course,  it  was  early  at  that  point,  1965,  when  I  guess  the  heat 
was  still  on  and  the  arguments  were  still  going  on  evaluation. 

Tyler:   Yes,  '66  was  when  the  crisis  came.   On  the  national  assessment,  you 
mean? 
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Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   The  crisis  with  the  administrators  started  in  December  of  "65  and 
was  settled  in  the  meeting  in  February  of  '66. 

Chall:   That's  as  a  result  of  your  discussions  with  them? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  hope  my  speech  had  some  effect.   It  brought  something  else 

that  I  hadn't  anticipated  [laughs].   Since  I  was  the  keynote  speaker 
of  the  sessions  that  opened  their  conference  in  Atlantic  City,  the 
Atlantic  City  paper  had  a  picture  of  me  and  something  of  a  state 
ment.   When  I  got  back  to  my  hotel  room  I  had  a  call  from  a  woman. 
She  said,  "Are  you  the  Ralph  Tyler  who  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
here  in  1935?"   I  said,  "I  certainly  was."   I  was  at  the  AASA 
convention  then  and  had  an  emergency  appendicitis  operation.   She 
said,  "I  was  your  nurse."   She  said,  "I  remember  you  because  you 
were  always  saying,  "Can  I  help  you?"   She  said,  "Everybody  else 
wants  me  to  help  them  and  you  were  so  kind  and  considerate."   I 
said,  "I  had  to  be  there  thirteen  days,  I  thought  I  could  be 
helpful."  Nowadays,  you  know,  they  don't  keep  you  in  the  hospital 
that  long.   [laughs]   She  said,  "I  always  remembered  it,  and  when  I 
saw  this  in  the  paper..."  So  she  came  over  to  the  hotel  and  had 
dinner  with  me. 


The  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  Other  Matters 

Chall:   [laughs]   That  was  an  unexpected  phone  call. 

You  talked  about  the  effect  some  of  the  commissioners  have  had 
on  the  assessment  program.   What  was  the  difference,  let's  say, 
between  Keppel  and  Howe?  Why  did  Keppel  leave  and  Howe  come  in? 

Tyler:   Well,  Keppel  never  intended  to  stay  very  long.   He,  you  remember, 

was  dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.   Kennedy  asked 
him  to  come  to  be  commissioner  because  he  was  a'  Harvard  man.   Keppel 
stayed  there  enough  to  get  it  started.   Then  Howe,  who  was  also  a 
Harvard  student  but  not  on  the  Harvard  faculty — he  was  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  schools,  I  believe,  at  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
(Later,  he  moved  from  the  super intendency  at  Scarsdale,  New  York  to 
become  U.S.  Commissioner.)   He  is  an  excellent  person,  who  is  now, 
by  the  way,  a  lecturer  at  Harvard.   He  lives  in  the  area.   Both 
Keppel  and  he  are  connected  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education.   They  are  old  enough  to  be  special;  they're  not  regular 
faculty  members. 

Chall:   Following  that  would  have  been  Richard  Nixon's  men. 
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Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 

Chall: 
Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler; 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Richard  Nixon's  first  man  was  James  Allen,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Did  Nixon  have  a  different  point  of  view  or  any  point  of  view  about 
this  program?   About  education? 

I  don't  think  he  had  any  point  of  view  about  the  program.   I  never 
heard  of  his  speaking  for  or  against  it.   He  was  preoccupied  with 
other  things. 

And  what  about  President  Carter? 

I  don't  know.   I  just  haven't  any  way  of  knowing. 

Or  of  Ronald  Reagan? 

Now  with  the  secretary  of  education  the  statements  that  are 
made  by  Bennett  are  statements  supporting  the  idea  of  getting 
much  more  adequate  evaluation.   I  would  assume  that  if  it 
weren't  the  matter  of  the  question  of  the  budget  cost  there 
would  be  quite  strong  support  for  evaluation,  because  Bennett, 
I  think,  sincerely  believes  that  you  can't  carry  on  activities 
unless  you  see  what's  going  on,  what's  really  happening. 

When  the  budget  is  cut  for  the  assessment  programs,  what  do 
they  do?   I  know  that  at  one  point  they  eliminated  evaluating 
adults,  young  adults,  so  that  that's  been  taken  away  from 
program  and  there  may  be  other  cuts. 

Another  thing  they  did,  they  cut  the  more  expensive  programs 
that  are  less  a  part  of  what  the  public  thinks  of  as  belonging 
to  education.   Another  thing  they  cut  out  was  the  evaluation 
of  out-of-school  youth. 


Evaluating  the  Assessment  Project 


Chall:   Now,  as  the  tests  came  in,  by  about  1974,  from  what  I've  been 
able  to  see,  the  educators  and  others  who  were  concerned  about 
it  began  to  evaluate  them,  look  at  them.   Gradually,  I  think 
they  began  to  wonder  what  they  could  do  with  the  information 
that  was  given  to  them.   They  weren't  sure,  for  example,  what 
the  tests  tell,  what  the  evidence  means. 
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Tyler:   Most  educators  and  others  interested  in  education  are 
accustomed  to  trying  to  interpret  information  about  a 
particular  school  or  a  particular  student,  information 
presented  in  the  form  of  "where  does  the  school  or  the  student 
stand  in  relation  to  all  schools  or  all  students."   The  NAEP 
was  designed  to  find  out  what  students  are  learning  or  not 
learning,  and  not  to  simply  report  a  simple  score  of  the  80th 
percentile. 

Chall:   I  think  that  articles  by  Galen  Saylor  and  another  by  Jean  Fair 
[in  Educational  Digest]  simply  were  trying  to  look  at  how  the 
data  were  coming  in  and  trying  to  determine  how  the  data  could 
be  used  because  there  was  so  much  of  it.   By  1976  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  criticism  was  getting  a  little  finer.   There  was  a 
lengthy  article,  a  critical  review  by  William  G.  Cunningham  in 
The  Clearing  House.   He  felt  that  the  data  were  of  limited  use 
to  educational  administrators  and  researchers;  there  was  a  lot 
of  it;  it  was  good  quality.   But  he  said  that  it  was  a  mass  of 
isolated  facts  that  are  not  adequate  tools  for  solving 
educational  problems  or  formulating  educational  policy.   He 
felt  that  the  assessment  did  not  provide  needed  information  to 
allow  policy  makers  to  understand  underlying  causes  which 
might  explain  the  findings  or  determine  the  implications  the 
findings  have  for  educational  policy. 

Tyler:   That  would  require  sampling  far  too  expensive  to  do 

nationally.   First  you  discover  there  are  areas  that  need 
improvement.   We  found  early  that  the  main  problems  of 
reading,  for  example,  of  primary  children,  are  in  the  inner 
cities  and  in  the  very  rural — especially  the  migrant  areas. 
Then  you  have  a  chance  to  look  at  your  own  place  and  see  where 
they  are.   But  you  can't,  any  more  than  a  physician  can,  make 
a  diagnosis  by  knowing  that  there's  a  lot  of  AIDS  around  the 
country;  you've  got  to  find  out  what's  there  on  your  own.   And 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  believe  that  they 
should  have  a  national  thing  that  tells  them  what's  wrong  with 
their  own  place  when  that  is  not  possible. 

Chall:   In  an  article  that  was  written  assessing  the  mathematics  test, 

the  general  critique  was  that  they  needed  to  have  a  finer 

group  breakdown;  an  analysis  on  differential  course-taking 
behavior. 

Tyler:   [laughter]   Well,  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  need  to  be  done 
with  smaller  samples  where  you  really  have  the  problem. 
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Chall:   Yes.   In  1981,  as  I'm  sure  you  know,  the  Carnegie  and  Spencer 
foundations  sponsored  an  assessment  of  the  assessment  program 
itself.   They  hired  Mr.  Willard  Wirtz  and  Mr.  [Archie] 
LaPointe. 

Chall:   Can  you  comment  on  the  report  "Measuring  the  Quality  of 
Education"  that  Wirtz  put  out? 

Tyler:   Well,  what  about  that  do  you  want  me  to  talk  about? 

Chall:   All  I  saw  of  it  was  an  interview  that  he  had  in  the  Kappan 
with  Harold  Shane.   Wirtz  basically  felt  that  the  materials 
provided  were  of  extraordinarily  good  quality — what  came  out 
of  the  assessment — but  he  said  that  the  reports  needed  to  be 
more  understandable  and  useful  to  the  public.   Too  much,  I 
guess  the  same  as  Cunningham  said,  uninterpretable  data  of 
limited  use.   Again,  what  can  you  say  about  that? 

Tyler:   When  you  ask  what  it  is  you're  trying  to  interpret:   if  you're 
trying  to  interpret,  "What's  wrong  with  my  school  system?" 
you've  got  to  have  that  carefully  studied.  A  physician  in 
Washington  can't  tell  you  what's  wrong  with  you.   Too  many 
people  act  as  though  this  was  to  be  a  sole  means  of  appraisal, 
rather  than  this  is  to  identify  an  area  of  a  problem  as  a 
public  health  service  does  in  reporting  a  measles  epidemic. 
In  fact,  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  like  the  public  health 
service:   it  finds  out  where  in  the  nation  epidemics  are 
developing,  but  the  physicians  there  have  to  find  out  who  has 
it.   The  confusion  of  writers  who  haven't  really  thought  about 
this  causes  them  to  act  as  though  the  one  instrument  was  to 
give  them  all  the  information  they  needed. 

Chall:   The  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  policy  makers  wanted  the  data 

in  a  more  interpretable  form,  so  that  they  could  use  it  for 

developing  policy.   That  was  not  the  intention  of  your 
committee. 

Tyler:   Well,  then  you  get  back  to  who  the  policy  makers  are.   At  the 
national  level,  it  was  very  desirable  to  know  that  the  big 
problems  lie  with  the  children  who  come  from  low-income  homes, 
whose  parents  have  not  had  an  education — this  all  shows  up 
there.   So  that  Title  I  focuses  on  helping  those  children. 
Now,  when  you  get  to  policy  makers  at  the  state  level,  the 
state  of  Idaho  has  got  to  find  out  what  sorts  of  policies  it 
needs.   It  depends  on  how  they  distribute  the  income. 
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Tyler:   They've  got  to  have  information  for  their  state  that's  much 
more  related  to  Idaho.   Then  if  you're  talking  about 
Pocatello,  you've  got  to  get  information  at  the  local  level. 

The  notion,  someway,  that  one  set  of  information  should 
provide  for  all  seems  to  be  common.  You'd  think  that  people 
would  know  better  than  that. 

Chall:   There  seems  to  be,  also,  in  some  of  this  other  literature,  critical, 
as  the  years  went  by,  a  concern  for  putting  in  all  kinds  of 
variables . 

Tyler:   [laughs]   Which  means  their  requirements  of  sampling  makes  it  so 
expensive  you  couldn't  do  it  nationally. 

Chall:   I  see. 

Tyler:   But  I  think  we  will  learn. 

Chall:   Of  course,  I  guess  teachers  and  others  were  afraid  of  exposing  the 

shortcomings  of  particular  schools  and  particular  teachers.   I  guess 
Hand  was  one  of  those. 

Tyler:   If  you  think  of  it  in  terms  of  health,  again,  you  can  understand  the 
person  doesn't  want  the  doctor  to  reveal  what  your  chest  looks  like. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
Yearbooks  ## 


Chall:   Can  you  give  me  some  background  on  how  you  managed  to  get  this 
Educational  Evaluation;  New  Roles,  New  Means  published? 

Tyler:   The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  was  founded  in  1901. 
Originally  it  was,  I  think,  called  the  Herbart  Society,  because  the 
German  philosopher,  Herbart,  stimulated  some  American  educators  to 
think  of  education  as  something  to  be  studied  scientifically.   But 
the  society's  primary  role  now  has  changed.   Since  it's  too  large  a 
country  to  have  the  meetings  of  the  few  people  who  are  students  of 
education  as  they  were  in  my  day,  its  primary  business  now  is 
getting  out  two  of  these  yearbooks  a  year.   This  year,  for  example, 
one  yearbook  is  on  the  use  of  computers  in  education. 

But  the  general  policy  of  the  national  society  is  to  try  to  get 
a  book  out  on  an  area  that  is  of  concern  to  the  practitioner  and 
tries  to  bring  to  the  practitioner  the  most  dependable  thinking, 
research,  or  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  people  about  what  is  known 
that  could  guide  the  practitioner.   So,  it  is  a  book  that  is  sold 
primarily,  beyond  its  members,  to  graduate  courses  in  education,  to 
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Tyler:   people  who  are  in  what  are  called  staff  development  or  inservice 

programs — on  subjects  that  are  of  concern,  at  that  time,  to  practi 
tioners  in  education. 

At  the  time  the  yearbook  on  evaluation  was  gotten  out,  which 
was  around  1968,  there  was  great  concern  about  the  overdoing  of 
testing  and  about  what  testing  was.   So  the  national  society,  of 
which  I'm  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  got  a  committee 
together  to  plan  and  then  to  commission  knowledgeable  persons  to 
write  chapters  for  the  book.   Does  that  explain  it? 

Chall:   Yes.   This  was  published  just  before  the  first  sets  of  evaluation 
came  out  and  people  were  quite  thorough  in  their  review  of 
assessment  and  evaluation.   They  were  people  with  an  understanding 
of  the  subject.   That's  what  you  try  to  get  so  that  it  will  always 
have  some  value. 


Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   I  understand  you've  been  on  this  board  for  many  years,  off  and  on. 

Tyler:   You  can  be  a  member  for — a  member's  term  is  three  years  on  the  board 
of  directors.   You  can  succeed  yourself  for  another  three  years, 
then  you  have  to  go  off  a  year.   Then,  you  can  be  reelected.   I  was 
first  elected  in  1937  and  I've  been  on  for  six  years  and  off  a  year 
and  on  for  six  years  since  then. 

Chall:   You've  always  been  on  the  board,  in  other  words,  except  for  the  year 
that  you  have  to  stay  off? 

Tyler:   Members  of  the  board  are  elected,  you  know,  by  membership.   The 

secretary  sends  around  a  ballot  to  the  membership.   Anyone  who  has 
written  a  chapter  in  a  yearbook  is  eligible  for  election  to  the 
board,  and  that  means  there  are  about  three  hundred  or  so  persons. 
They  send  out  a  nominating  ballot  and  then  the  names  of  six  of  those 
that  get  the  largest  number  are  sent  around  for  a  final  ballot. 

Chall:   How  does  the  board  determine  what's  going  to  be  the  subject  in  the 
yearbook  from  time  to  time? 

Tyler:   Well,  next  week  we're  meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  O'Hare  Hilton  and  we 
will  find  before  us  proposals  from  members  about  things  that  they 
would  like  to  have  considered.   We  will  have  proposals  from — for 
example,  John  Goodlad  is  a  member  of  the  board  and  he  is  going  to 
propose  a  subject.   We  have  a  proposal  from  a  woman  at  Temple  on  a 
yearbook  on  curriculum  issues  and  so  on.   We  have  a  lot  of  proposals 
from  members  about  subjects  for  yearbooks.   We  have  to  make  a 
decision  about  them,  get  outlines,  discuss  the  importance  and  feasi 
bility  of  producing  a  proposed  yearbook.   This  is  the  process  we  go 
through.   Anybody  can  make  a  proposal  and  we  welcome  proposals  for 
subjects  for  yearbooks. 
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Tyler:   But  we've  got  to  consider  whether  the  yearbook  would  meet  enough  of 
the  needs  of  our  members  so  that  it  would  be  sold,  because  the  only 
source  of  income  is  from  the  membership  fees,  which  are  not  much — 
you  get  two  books  for,  I  think,  a  membership  of  something  like 
twelve  dollars — so  that  it's  the  sale  of  the  yearbooks  that  brings 
in  the  money  to  support  the  writing  and  publication  of  a  yearbook. 

Chall:   Are  there  some  good  discussions  within  the  group  when  you  are  making 
decisions? 

Tyler:   There  certainly  are.   For  example,  next  week  we'll  probably  spend  at 
least  twelve  hours  in  discussing  the  proposals  that  have  come  in  and 
the  explorations  that  have  taken  place.   Usually  a  proposal  first 
comes  in,  then  we  get  information.   We  ask  our  secretary,  who's  a 
retired  professor  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  send  out 
letters  to  certain  people  to  have  their  judgment  of  it  and  so  on. 
We  have  an  automatic  evaluation  of  previous  books — if  the  yearbook 
doesn't  sell.   [laughter]   It's  a  free  enterprise  system  which  is 
very  effective. 

Chall:   I  take  it  that  you  enjoy  this  particular  function  of  yours. 

Tyler:   I  enjoy  anything  that  helps  people  to  think  about  education  and  ways 
of  improving  it.   It  needs  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 

Chall:   I  just  wanted  to  get  some  insight  into  this  yearbook.   This  is  one 

I've  been  looking  at  [shows  book]  and  there  are  others,  I've  noticed 
on  the  library  shelves. 


The  Study  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  Scores 


Chall:  Back  to  tests  and  scoring.  Tell  me  something  about  the  background 
of  the  committee  to  study  the  SAT  scores.  That  was  one  of  Wirtz's 
studies  He  was  in  charge  of  that,  was  he  not? 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   How  did  that  come  about  and  how  did  you  get  on  that  committee? 

Tyler:  I  don't  know  how  I  got  on  the  committee,  but  who  was  the  president 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  at  that  time? 

Chall:   Of  the  college  board? 

Tyler:   You  see,  this  was  appointed  by  the  college  board. 

Chall:   I  see.   I  don't  know  that. 
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Tyler:   Well,  it  was  Sidney  Marland.   He  was  the  man  who  was  previously 

commissioner  of  education  under  Nixon  and  previous  to  that  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Pittsburgh.   Previous  to  that  he  was 
superintendent  of  Winnetka,  Illinois.   He  was  a  general  in  the 
marine  corps  during  the  Second  World  War.   He ' s  a  great  one  to  seek 
public  attention  and  when  they  found  a  continuing  small  drop  in  the 
SAT  scores  he  made  a  good  thing  of  getting  it  to  the  media.   Then, 
of  course,  the  question  was,  "Is  the  level  of  American  education 
really  dropping?"  And  he  should  have  said,  "Well,  no.   The  SAT 
doesn't  have  anything  much  to  do  with  that  question."  But  he  didn't 
know  enough,  or  he  didn't  care  enough.   I  don't  know  which. 

But,  in  any  event,  he  proceeded  then  to  have  a  high  level — what 
do  you  call  them? — blue  ribbon  panel  look  into  it.   Because  Wirtz 
doesn't  know  anything  about  testing  or  education — a  lawyer,  you 
know,  who  had  been  a  lawyer  for  the  steelworkers  union  before  he 
went  to  Washington,  living  in  Chicago,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School — he  was  able  to  get  mostly  uncritical  people. 
But  he  got  also  Tom  James,  president  of  the  Spencer  Foundation,  and 
I  was  on  that  board,  and  Doc  Howe.   And  Ben  Bloom. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  easy  one.   To  say, 
"Well,  the  tests  are  all  right.   Everything  is  there."  But  we 
raised  the  question  first,  "What's  this  got  to  do  with  how  good  the 
schools  are?   Let's  look  at  some  of  the  items."  Well,  they  didn't 
want  to  show  us  the  tests.   Well,  we  said,  "Show  some  that  you've 
used  in  the  past.   You  won't  use  them  again,  will  you?"  "Well,  we 
might."   [laughs]   But  we  finally  got —  "Now,  what's  this  got  to 
do  with  the  education?"  Most  of  the  vocabulary  test,  which  was 
failed  the  most,  is  a  bunch  of  words  that  are  very  unusual  because 
that  discriminates  between  those  who  get  good  grades  in  typical 
college  classes  because  the  professors  like  boys  with  that  kind  of 
vocabulary.   It's  the  kind  of  words  that  people  who  do  well  with 
crossword  puzzles  would  know  but  had  little  to  do  with  what  the 
schools  were  teaching.   And  then  we  did  the  same  with  math, 
[laughs]   This  was  very  embarrassing. 

Wirtz  didn't  understand  it.   He  said,  "Well,  there  must  be 
something  wrong.   It's  a  good  test,  isn't  it?   It  predicts..."  They 
said,  "Of  course,  it's  that."  But,  in  any  event,  we  caused  a 
little  problem.  We  finally  pointed  out  that  the  biggest  reason  for 
the  drop  was  the  fact  that  with  the  passage  of  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  made  available  by  the  federal  government  a  lot  of 
poor  kids  were  taking  the  college  board.   They  were  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  graduating  class  of  high  school  so  it  was  a  different 
group  from  the  group  who  took  the  earlier  tests.   It  wasn't  the  same 
group  going  down  and  so  on. 
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Tyler:   But  you  got  Wirtz  writing  it  to  please  the  directors  so  it  doesn't 
emphasize  enough  the  fact  that  there's  not  much  evidence  to  show 
that  there  really  was  a  drop  that  was  important  and  nothing  to  do 
with  the  education  of  students. 

Chall:   I  saw  the  article  you  wrote  in  The  Educational  Digest  called 

"Learning  in  America,"  in  which  you  were  pointing  out  the  reasons 
for  declining  test  scores.   Your  conclusion  was  that  "There  was  no 
evidence  to  support  the  view  that  children  are  learning  less  today. 
The  real  question  concerns  what  they  are  learning  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  education  is  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs." 

Did  your  study,  the  Wirtz  report,  satisfy  the  people  who  were 
critical  of  the  SAT  scores.  Did  it  sort  of  calm  their  fears  about 
education,  do  you  think? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  know,  because  peoples'  fears  don't  usually  come  from 

information.   It  comes  from  how  they  feel  about  things.   If  it  was  a 
time  of  depression,  they're  fearful;  if  there's  a  storm  coming  up 
they  get  fearful,  but  fears  have  little  to  do  with  the  things  they 
attribute  to  the  fears.   Haven't  you  found  that  in  your  own 
experience? 


Summarizing  the  NAEP 


Chall:   Can  you  sum  up  from  your  perspective  the  national  assessment 
program? 

Tyler:   I  would  like  to  summarize  my  impression,  which  is  that  we're  now 

beginning  to  get  information  routinely  about  outcomes  of  education — 
what  kids  have  learned  rather  than  just  how  many  years  they've  been 
in  school  or  how  much  money  has  been  spent  on  them.   After  a  while 
the  assessment  will  be  so  bureaucratically  handled  it  will  be  like 
the  census,  which  reached  a  low  about  twenty  years  ago  and  then 
people  began  to  get  worried  about  how  inadequate  the  data  were  and 
how  carelessly  it  was  collected.   Now  there's  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  improve  the  U.S.  Census. 

I  think  we'll  expect  to  see  this  kind  of  thing  happening  in  the 
assessment  program.   If  the  program  becomes  accepted  it'll  be  done 
routinely  by  people  who  don't  care.   It'll  begin  to  lack  important 
data  just  as  many  of  the  economic  indices  now  aren't  accurate. 
There's  almost  nothing  you  can  say  about  the  unemployment  indices 
except  that  they  can  be  manipulated  by  politicians  who  want  to  show 
that  their  place  has  low  or  high  unemployment,  whatever  they  wish. 
But  when  people  get  disgusted  enough  with  the  poor  quality  of  the 
data  they'll  do  something  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  data. 
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Tyler:   Manipulation  of  information  is  what  mass  media  do  and  they  do  it  to 
get  some  effect  which  is  important  to  them.   It  may  be  to  sell 
products,  it  may  be  to  get  attention  for  advertising,  it  may  be 
something  else.   You've  always  got  to  watch  that  you're  really 
getting  sound  information  rather  than  getting  what  somebody  wants 
you  to  believe.   It  will  be  a  problem  with  the  national  assessment, 
but  at  least  we  know  where  to  look  for  it  and  where  we  may  focus  our 
efforts  to  improve  it. 

Chall:   Have  you  been  close  enough  to  the  schools,  even  those  that  you  are 
working  with  now  on  a  consulting  basis,  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  assessment  program  reaches  into  the  schools,  and  their  concerns 
about  the  results?   Regionally,  let's  say,  or  in  terms  of  the  inner 
city? 

Tyler:   Take  my  meeting  in  Louisiana  at  their  statewide  Conference  on 

Curriculum  this  week.   I  was  asked  to  speak  on  improvement  of  social 
studies,  about  what  the  national  assessment  shows.   It's  in  social 
studies  where  we're  making  the  lowest  performance.   Many  kids  don't 
even  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  things  specified  in  the  ten 
amendments,  the  Bill  of  Rights.   Then  I  began  to  talk  about,  "What 
have  you  found  in  your  own  city  and  what's  the  probable  cause?  What 
could  be  done?" 

I  went  on  to  suggest  that  we've  treated  social  institutions  as 
though  they  were  static,  looked  at  them  as  though  they  were  dead, 
when  they're  active.   Do  we  understand  that  our  society,  at  the  time 
it  was  founded  by  our  thoughtful  founding  fathers,  was  viewed  as  a 
new  departure?   That  we  would  be  a  place  where  persons  would  be  both 
rulers  and  workers?  That  it  would  be  a  place  with  more  and  more 
freedom  for  people  to  do,  and  so  on?   But  looking  at  it  as  moving. 
Or,  if  we're  going  to  look  at  the  economy,  are  we  looking  at  it  as  a 
process  by  which  we  get  things  produced,  distributed,  and  wisely 
consumed,  or  are  we  only  looking  at  who  gets  what,  the  distribution, 
or  looking  at  some  part  of  it,  separately?   I  went  on  with  that. 

We  returned  again  and  again  back  to  certain  data  from  the 
national  assessment  saying,  "This  is  what's  true  nationally,  but 
what  about  your  own  place?"   Is  this  an  answer  to  your  question? 

Chall:   Yes.   To  what  extent  do  they  know  about  their  own  or  can  they 
discuss  it? 

Tyler:   The  answer  is  that  unless  you  push,  people  continue  to  do  what 

they've  been  doing  without  assessing.   How  many  professors  at  the 
university  at  Berkeley  ever  assess  the  outcomes  of  what  they're 
teaching?   Probably  almost  none  of  them.   [laughs] 

Chall:   That  would  be  true,  probably. 
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Tyler:   But  they  will  regress  if  they  don't  assess  their  work.   Checking  on 
one's  work  is  what  makes  a  professional.   A  doctor  who  didn't  follow 
whether  his  patients  got  well  or  not  would  lose  his  professional 
practice.   There  was  a  time  when  he  didn't,  especially  on  the 
military  battlefield,  but  time  has  come  now  where  you  expect  more 
and  more  follow-ups  of  the  patients. 

Chall:   There's  been  some  criticism  that  Denver's  not  exactly  the  place  to 
put  a  project  like  the  national  assessment,  because  there  are  not 
enough  people  there  for  a  lot  of  intellectual  exchange  of  opinion, 
concepts,  ideas,  that  you  would  have  if  it  were  closer  to  a  major 
university.   Do  you  know  why  it  was  put  into  the  Denver  area? 

Tyler:   The  Educational  Commission  of  the  States  is  there. 
Chall:   I  see.   That's  why  the  assessment  program  went  there? 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  place.   It  was  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States.   Denver  was  chosen  for  the  headquarters  of 
ECS  because  it's  the  center  of  the  United  States.   But  Denver  is  not 
where  most  of  the  work  goes  on.   The  committees  meet  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.   The  policy  committee,  for  example,  of  the 
national  assessment  often  meets  in  Washington,  it  meets  in  Boston, 
or  elsewhere,  but  it  meets  only  occasionally  at  the  headquarters  of 
ECS. 

Chall:   Would  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  staff  people  who  are  working 
on  the  tests,  developing  the  tests? 

Tyler:   Do  you  think  the  staff  people  that  are  now  working  on  the  assessment 
since  ETS  got  the  contract  are  less  isolated  in  Princeton  than  those 
that  work  in  Denver  where  you've  got  several  major  educational 
institutions? 

Chall:   I  don't  know,  I'm  just  throwing  it  out.   [laughter] 

Tyler:   I  think  it's  poor  reasoning.   Who  wrote  of  anything  like  that? 

Chall:   That  wasn't  written.   I  just  picked  it  up  from  talking  to  somebody 
so  I  just  thought  I'd  ask  you.   I  think  that's  about  all  I  want  to 
do  today  on  this  subject.   I  may  want  to  go  back  and  review  a  little 
more,  but  some  other  time. 

Tyler:   One  of  the  things  that  I  was  just  looking  at  when  you  came  in  is  how 
people  will  respond  positively  to  being  questioned  rather  than  being 
told.   This  young  woman  who  wrote  to  me  is  the  education  director  of 
a  college  that  moved  from  Carthage,  Illinois  along  the  Mississippi 
to  Chicago  and  has  been  a  successful  college.   The  woman  wrote  me 
several  months  ago  and  said  that  she  had  been  using  my  little  book 
to  guide  the  work  of  the  development  and  she  wanted  to  tell  me  how 
helpful  it  had  been. 
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Tyler: 


Chall! 
Tyler: 
Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall; 
Tyler; 


I  said,  "Since  you're  now  in  Chicago  and  I  get  to  Chicago,  could  I 
visit  your  place?"  So  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January  I  visited 
this  Robert  Morris  College  and  found  it  a  very  interesting  place. 
They  do  very  effective  work  with  people.   But  look  at  her  response 
again,  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  questioning  rather  than 
telling. 

[reads  the  letter]   That's  a  very  fine  letter. 

Yes.   She  seems  like  a  very  thoughtful  and  dependable  young  woman. 


What  kind  of  college  is  Robert  Morris? 
college? 


Is  it  a  small  liberal  arts 


It  was  founded  by  a  Presbyterian  college  named  after  Robert  Morris, 
the  famous  Presbyterian  college  president  in  Pennsylvania.   But  it 
concentrates  now  on  occupational  curriculum — allied  health,  business 
administration,  computer,  secretarial,  science.   It  is  now  located 
on  four  floors  in  a  skyscraper  that  is  just  across  the  street  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  office  building  in  Chicago. 

It  has  specialized  in  career  development  in  a  way. 
Yes. 


Analyzing  Current  Trends  and  Criticism!^ 


The  Fallacy  of  Top-Down  Planning 


Chall:   The  California  state  university  system  has  just  put  out  some  new 

standards  for  1988  requiring — this  is  for  students  who  want  to  go  to 
college — four  years  of  English,  three  years  of  math,  one  year  of 
government  and  history,  one  year  of  laboratory  sciences,  two  years 
of  foreign  language,  one  year  of  visual  and  performing  arts,  and 
three  years  of  electives.   Now  many  of  the  high  school  teachers  are 
very  concerned  about  this.   They  say  that,  one,  it  puts  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  students  in  their  freshman  year  to  make  a  decision  about 
where  they're  going  to  go — if  they're  going  to  go  to  college.   That 
it  doesn't  give  them  enough  opportunity  to  look  at  other  kinds  of 
subjects,  electives,  make  some  other  choices.   They  feel  that  it's 
disadvantageous  to  students.   What's  your  comment  about  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Tyler:  We  found  in  the  Eight-Year  Study  and  a  number  of  others  since  then, 
that  the  names  given  to  courses  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  learning  that  goes  on.  If  they're  trying  to  help  students  become 
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Tyler:   more  effective  intellectually  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  talk 
about  subjects  but  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  intellectual 
competence  that  they  are  going  to  seek  to  encourage  and  to  test  for. 

But  what  you  get,  as  soon  as  you  get  an  upset  in  the  educa 
tional  system,  is  political  log-rolling.   The  faculties  argue. 
Because  all  these  courses  indicate  the  number  of  teachers  that  are 
going  to  be  needed  in  different  subjects,  you  get,  as  you  do  in 
universities,  log-rolling.   "I'll  vote  for  mathematics  for  one  year 
if  you'll  give  more  votes  for  so-and-so."  So  instead  of  considering 
what  students  need  they're  only  considering  how  to  keep  their  number 
of  teachers  as  large  as  possible.   But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
how  effective  the  education  of  their  students  is.   That  is  the 
fallacy  of  using  labels,  names  of  courses,  rather  than  recommending 
what  students  are  to  learn. 

Around  1890,  it  was  being  claimed  that  there  were  so  many 
public  high  schools,  probably  of  poor  quality  and  doing  many 
different  things.   To  study  the  problem  and  make  recommendations, 
the  National  Education  Association  set  up  the  Committee  of  Ten  with 
Charles  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard,  as  chairman.   In  1893,  its 
report  was  issued.   It  listed  the  courses  and  the  number  of  years 
each  should  be  taught.   What  happened  was  that  the  high  schools 
continued  doing  what  they  had  been  doing  but  called  their  courses  by 
the  recommended  titles. 

In  1929,  Thomas  Briggs  of  Teachers  College  at  Columbia, 
directed  a  study  of  high  school  curriculum.   He  found  as  much  vari 
ability  in  course  content  (in  spite  of  using  the  recommended  course 
titles)  as  there  apparently  had  been  in  1893.   That  isn't  the  way  to 
get  reforms. 

In  fact,  there  isn't  any  way  you  can  force  a  school  to  be 
better  from  above.  What  you've  got  to  do  is  to  work  with  the 
teachers  and  others  to  help  them.   Most  of  them  want  to  do  a  good 
job.   They  want  to  help  their  kids  to  learn  the  best  things  but  if 
they're  just  told,  "You  do  it  by  giving  these  courses,"  and  they 
don't  know  how  to  give  anything  but  what  they're  doing,  they  simply 
call  their  courses  by  those  names. 


Current  Reports  on  Education:  A  Critique 

Chall:   Ernest  Boyer,  you  probably  know — 
Tyler:   Do  I  know  him?   I  know  him. 
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Chall: 


Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler; 

Chall: 


Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


I  know  you  know  him  well.   [laughs]   Well,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  made  an  in-depth  study — as  far  as 
you  can  understand  this  from  a  daily  paper — of  the  colleges.   Now, 
he  claims  that  of  the  five  thousand  professors  whom  they  checked  on, 
they  found  that  two-thirds  of  these  claimed  they  spent  too  much  time 
teaching  what  the  students  should  have  learned  in  high  school. 
That,  again,  points  back  to  the  high  school  as  to  what  they  should 
be  teaching  or  how  they  should  be  teaching  it.   What  kind  of  an 
effect  is  this  report  likely  to  have  either  on  the  colleges  or  the 
high  schools? 

Well,  I  thought  it  was  looking  at  college  rather  than  high  schools. 
This  was  looking  at  colleges. 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  they  would  always  say,  to  justify  it  as 
parents  will  often  do,  "The  genes  that  your  father-in-law  brought 
made  this  child  what  he  is."  You  know,  you're  always  blaming  some 
body  else. 

If  the  colleges  are  dissatisfied  or  the  professors — ? 

[after  reading  the  article]   Well,  I  don't  see  anything  here  that 
gives  what  is  probably  the  nature  of  this  report  other  than  that 
about  college  teachers. 

Yes,  just  what  looks  interesting  to  the  press.   However  it's  claimed 
that  these  studies,  the  studies  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  did 
with  respect  to  high  schools,  have  had  quite  an  effect  on  the  high 
schools. 

How  do  they  know? 

Did  a  Nation  at  Risk  come  out  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation? 

No.   It  was  produced  by  a  government  commission.   But  the  several 
reports  were  produced  about  the  same  time.   The  only  study  that  went 
into  depth  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  schools  was  Goodlad's 
study  A  Place  Called  School.   Goodlad  made  available  all  his  tapes 
and  data  to  the  Carnegie  group  and  so  they  quoted  some  of  the  data 
for  their  report.   But  the  Nation  at  Risk  didn't  have  any  data,  they 
just  got  testimony  and  it  is  the  shoddiest  piece  of  work. 

But  you  need  to  understand  American  education.   First,  the 
public  doesn't  view  the  schools  as  primarily  the  instrument  of  the 
state.  "It's  a  place  where  my  kids  get  some  education  and  I  want 
them  to  get  a  good  education."  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Amish  case 
some  years  ago  ruled  that  one  has  a  right  as  a  parent  to  see  that 
one's  kid  gets  the  kind  of  education  one  considers  important  as 
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Tyler:   long  as — and  there's  where  the  Supreme  Court  identifies  clearly  why 
there  are  public  schools — "as  long  as  the  schools  help  them  to 
become  good  citizens." 

So  all  these  other  reports — if  you  were  a  good  superintendent, 
you  would  say  when  they  came  out — "I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  Nation 
at  Risk  emphasizes  how  important  education  is  in  our  society. 
Furthermore,  now  the  society  is  getting  more  complex  and  children 
need  more  education  to  understand  this  more  complex  society;  and 
that  also  means  that  we  must  make  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.   So  we've  looked  into  what  the  problems  are  in 
our  city  and  we  find  here,  in  this  section  of  Oakland,  for  example, 
that  the  big  problems  are  those  of  children  whose  parents  are  not  at 
home  when  the  children  are  returning  from  school  and  they  have  no 
one  at  home  to  help  them.   We've  got  to  begin  with  that.   Here,  in 
this  area,  we've  got  the  well-to-do  families  where  the  kids  are 
irresponsible,  a  lot  of  vandalism  and  so  on,  we're  going  to  work  on 
that."   So  that  we  use  that  emphasis  of  the  national  report  to  begin 
to  talk  about  what  we  need  to  do  locally. 

But,  instead  of  that,  foolishly,  many  local  superintendents  are 
just  saying,  "We're  going  to  do  what  they  say."  Well,  one  couldn't 
do  all  they  say  for  two  reasons:   one,  there  isn't  time  enough;  the 
second,  there  isn't  money  enough.   If  you  look  at  Nation  at  Risk,  if 
you  did  everything  recommended  there  it  would  raise  the  time 
required  from  the  present  twelve  years  to  either  a  full  day  of 
school  all  year  around  and  then  about  fourteen  years  or  more, 
[laughs]   It  is  not  feasible  to  implement  the  total  list. 

The  value  of  all  these  national  reports  is  to  get  people 
aroused  about  something  and  then  you've  got  to  talk  about  what 
really  needs  to  be  done.   You  can  be  aroused  about  AIDS  but  that 
doesn't  give  you  a  program.   There's  a  notion  that  in  some  way 
spending  millions  is  going  to  get  rid  of  AIDS.   There's  a  failure  of 
Americans  to  think  about  the  difference  between  "There's  a  problem 
here"  and  what  it  is  that  we  can  do  about  it  that  is  a  practicable 
solution.   These  things  are  things  that  the  mass  media  cover  up 
by  just  blowing  up  the  problems  to  get  something  so  people '11  read 
the  paper,  but  never  asking  the  important  questions.   They  aren't 
concerned  with  what  you're  going  to  do  about  it.   I  didn't  mean  to 
give  you  a  lecture.   [chuckles] 

Chall:   That's  all  right.   It'll  be  in  your  oral  history.   Readers  will 
understand  your  way  of  looking  at  and  approaching  the  problem. 
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The  Cleveland  Conference 


Tyler:   In  1915,  the  first  large  city  survey  was  undertaken  in  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  at  that  time,  it  turns  out,  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
foreign-born  adults  in  the  country  with  all  its  steel  mills  and 
other  things  there.   They  were  conscious  of  problems  in  the  schools. 
The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  put  up  a  little  money  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  which  was  dedicated  to  using  the  social  sciences, 
on  social  issues  and  problems,  put  up  the  other  half  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  city.   They  had  heard  about  the  new  science  of 
education.   They  asked  Charles  Judd,  head  of  education  at  Chicago, 
jointly  with  the  head  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to  chair  such 
a  survey. 

They  developed  tests  and  other  things,  a  very  extensive  survey. 
Judd  used  his  students,  and  the  faculty,  and  professors  and  students 
from  other  graduate  schools  of  education  came  in  to  work  on  it. 
When  they  got  all  the  data,  a  tremendous  amount,  they  brought 
together  the  people  who  were  the  elder  statesmen  in  the  universities 
and  school  systems  to  a  conference  at  Cleveland.   These  men  and 
women  were  asked:  "Look  at  all  the  data  and  let  us  discuss  possible 
interpretations  before  we  make  our  report."  That  conference  turned 
out  to  be  so  interesting  and  helpful  that  they  decided  to  continue 
it.   So  such  a  conference  has  been  meeting  ever  since,  although 
after  about  1935  it  moved  to  Chicago,  which  is  easier  to  reach  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  than  Cleveland. 

Last  weekend,  the  weekend  of  December  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
Cleveland  Conference  was  held  in  Chicago.   I've  been  a  member  since 
1931  which  makes  it  what — fifty-four  years,  doesn't  it?  There's  a 
mixture  of  educators  who  are  in  universities,  and  educators  who  are 
in  schools,  colleges,  and  state  systems.   One  of  the  issues  that  we 
spent  half  a  day  discussing  was,  "What  has  happened  from  all  these 
reports?"  We  had  reports  on  California  from  Guthrie  and  Kirst 
looking  at  what  goes  on  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  reforms 
made  there.   What's  been  the  effect  of  the  legislation?  Also,  from 
the  state  superintendent  of  California  who  was  there,  Bill  Honig. 
We  had  reports  from  New  York  state;  we  had  reports  from  Maryland, 
and  several  others.   Of  course,  we  had  foundation  heads  there,  too, 
as  well  as  the  secretary  of  education,  who  was  there,  Bill  Bennett. 
The  assistant  secretary  for  research,  Chester  Finn. 

It  seems  quite  interesting  that  some  persons  who  are  in  respon 
sible  positions  didn't  lose  their  heads,  but  used  the  atmosphere, 
created  by  the  reports  and  the  flurry  in  the  press,  to  try  to  move 
ahead  on  things  they  knew  needed  to  be  done  to  improve  education  in 
their  states.   Others,  on  the  other  hand,  just  dropped  what  they 
were  doing  and  tried  to  adopt  those  recommendations.   But  in  some 
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Tyler:   cases  their  situation  got  worse  rather  than  better  because  they  took 
the  recommendations  in  the  reports  seriously  as  prescriptions  to  be 
followed. 

You  can  take  it  seriously  that  AIDS  bothers  a  lot  of  people,  but 
you  can't  take  seriously  what  they  say  about  what's  the  cause  of  it 
or  how  to  stop  it.   You  understand.   That's  the  difference  you  get 
between  political  arousal  over  an  issue  and  the  possible  ways  of 
dealing  with  it,  which  isn't  a  political  question.   It's  a  question 
of  trying  to  understand  it  more  fully.   It's  an  intellectual  question 
in  many  ways. 

Chall:   What  was  the  general  thrust  of  the  conference  after  hearing  the  reports? 


The  Role  of  the  Press 


Tyler:   It  was  that  we  hadn't  progressed  much  from  1930s  so  now  we  were 

going  through  the  same  things.   Those  of  us  who  were  present  in  the 
thirties  commented  on  the  same  sorts  of  things.   The  question  was, 
"Can  we  ever  educate  people  for  citizenship  to  the  point  that 
enables  them  to  evaluate  what  the  press  is  saying?   Politicians  get 
so  much  interested  in  getting  attention  from  the  press  that  they 
begin  to  believe  the  press.   The  press  is  right  only  on  a  few 
things.   After  all,  their  reporters — whoever  wrote  that,  for  example 
[article  on  the  Carnegie  report],  is  probably  much  less  well- 
educated  than  most  of  the  people  who  read  it. 

Chall:   But  aren't  press  releases  sometimes  based  on  what  people  tell  the 
press?   What  it  is  they  want  them  to  know? 

Tyler:   Well,  surely.   Then,  that's  what  they  want,  again,  so  that  you  don't 
have  an  independent  person  looking  at  the  question.   I  agree  with 
what  our  friend  who  won  the  Nobel  prize,  Herbert  Simon  of  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  said  in  lecturing  to  his  students  last  year, 
"Read  books  where  things  are  discussed  and  criticized  and  so  on,  but 
don't  depend , on  the  TV  or  press  for  dependable  information  or 
ideas." 

Chall:   Yes,  the  quick  news. 

Tyler:   Now  an  event  may  happen.   I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  258  people 
killed  in  the  crash  of  this  DC-8  plane.   That's  the  press's  role. 
It  gives  me  that  information.   But  the  question  of  why,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things  may  occur  to  us.   At  that  point  you  can't 
depend  upon  the  press  for  finding  answers  to  it. 

Chall:   Or  you  can  expect  them  to  provide  all  the  answers  that  they  get  from 
day  to  day. 
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Tyler:   Well,  I'm  not  criticizing  the  press.   I'm  just  saying  you  don't 

expect  the  press  to  do  any  more  than  you  expect  of  hearsay.  It's 
much  like  extending  the  hearsay  that  you  get  in  a  small  community 
where  they  don't  have  a  newspaper.  They  say,  "But,  it's  news." 

Chall:  Now  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  happening  in  education  in  the 
United  States?  Is  there  any  kind  of  leadership  that  will  calm  the 
concerns  of  local  districts? 

Tyler:   Why  do  you  want  to  calm  their  concerns? 

Chall:   Maybe  we  don't  want  to  calm  their  concerns  but  we  want  them  to  move 
in  directions  that  make  sense.   Where  does  that  kind  of  leadership 
come  from?   Does  it  come  from  superintendents,  does  it  come  from 
principals,  does  it  come  from  teachers? 


The  Role  of  the  School  Principal  in  Educational 
Leadership 


Tyler:   The  most  effective  leadership  at  that  level  is  the  principal. 

Superintendents  in  cities — they're  too  large,  too  many  individual 
schools,  the  problems  are  quite  different.   Just  imagine  dealing 
with  the  Piedmont  section  of  Oakland  and  down  near  the  wharves.   The 
principal  could  be  a  leader.   The  question  is,  how  much  is  his 
leadership  developing?   It's  very  hard  to  get  any  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  principals  who  are  actually  effective  leaders  in  order 
to  be  able  to  say  whether  there  are  more  proportionally — whether 
we'll  say  50  percent  of  principals  are  giving  some  leadership  and 
the  last  year  it  was  only  45  percent  or  something.   I  don't  have  any 
way  of  knowing  that. 

Chall:   Principals  generally  come  out  of  teachers,  from  teachers  who  have 
managed  to  get  ahead. 

Tyler:   In  small  towns,  the  principals  are  more  likely  to  come  from  the  kind 
of  teachers  who  get  public  attention,  namely  the  coach  and  the  band 
leaders.   In  Indiana,  they  did  make  a  study  where  most  of  the 
schools  are  small  town  schools  and  basketball  is  the  great  thing  in 
Indiana.   There  they  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  principals 
came  from  being  coaches  or  band  leaders,  apparently  because  the 
public  got  to  know  them.   They  said,  "There's  a  good  man.   Look  at 
what  a  fine  team  he  has."  They  would  select  him  as  principal, 
sometimes  superintendent. 

Chall:   Would  you  expect  principals  that  come  from  that  background  to  be 
able  to  lead  school  districts? 
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Tyler:   You  mean  to  lead  a  particular  school?   Well,  unfortunately,  there  is 
not  very  much  public  encouragement  for  the  principal  to  assume  the 
role  of  an  educational  leader,  but  that  is  beginning  to  shape  up. 
More  and  more  are  concerned  with  it.   In  fact,  I  have  a  letter  from 
Singapore  asking  me  to  come  over  there  to  help  them  give  principals' 
leadership  training. 

## 

Tyler:   In  California,  some  counties  have  combined  together  under  an 

incentive  grant  provided  by  the  state  Department  of  Education  to 
have  a  Principals'  Academy.   One  of  the  branches  of  it  is  here  in 
Hayward,  another  one  is  over  in  San  Mateo  County.   They  are  moving 
to  try  to  provide  principals  with  help.   They  asked  me  to  serve, 
from  time  to  time,  on  their  training  committee,  to  help  to  train  a 
certain  number  of  principals  each  year  on  educational  leadership. 
This  is  going  on,  also,  in  Massachusetts  so  there  are  at  least  two 
states.   They  talked  about  it  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week, 
about  what  was  being  planned  for  Illinois,  so  that  might  be  a 
promising  one. 

So  I  think  there  may  be  steps  to  try  to  educate  principals,  in- 
service,  in  ways  of  taking  responsibility  for  educational  leader 
ship.   Right  now  they  are  largely  taking  care  of  details — of 
finance,  of  tardiness,  of  vandalism — things  that  seem  important,  but 
are  not  related  to  their  educational  leadership. 

Chall:   Well,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  it's  expected  that  leadership 

should  come  from  the  schools,  that  principals  will  have  to  take  some 
kind  of  responsibility. 


Empowering  Parents  for  Leadership 

Tyler:   Then  on  the  outside  there's  the  Institute  for  Responsive  Education, 
which  is  headed  up  at  Boston  University,  headed  by  Don  Davies,  who 
was  an  associate  commissioner  of  education  in  one  of  the  earlier 
federal  administrations.   This  institute  works  with  parents  to  get 
them  to  take  more  responsibility  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
I  have  some  of  their  material.   In  fact,  I'm  on  their  board.   Some 
of  the  institute's  support  is  from  the  Mott  Foundation,  which  is 
concerned  with  community  education. 

One  of  the  problems  of  parent  leadership  is  the  activist 
parents — those  that  have  time  to  seek  to  work  with  the  schools  or 
against  the  schools  whose  motivation  seems  to  be  wanting  personal 
position  and  power.   The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  set  up  a  commission 
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Tyler:   made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  ethnic  groups.   Rather  a 
large  classification.   For  example,  the  Asians  are  classified  as 
one;  Mexicans  are  another. 

One  of  my  friends  is  assigned  from  the  school  district  to  work 
with  that  commission.   She  found — just  as  I  found,  as  I  think  I  may 
have  reported,  in  the  early  days  of  forming  a  school  board  with 
immigrant  groups — that  the  first  concern  of  the  commission  members 
was  what  they  were  going  to  get  out  of  it  individually.   They  had 
little  or  no  interest  in  their  kids'  education.   You  can  talk  about 
empowering  parents,  but  if  they  only  want  personal  power  and  not 
responsibility  the  result  is  not  very  constructive. 

I  think  we've  got  too  much  loose  thinking  here.   The  notion 
that,  "If  only  these  poor  people  had  power...",  but  what  they  know 
about  power  is  that  it's  something  you  use  for  yourself.   She  finds, 
for  example,  on  this  commission  in  Los  Angeles,  that  the  first  thing 
they  wanted  was  to  have,  each  one  of  them,  to  have  stationery 
printed  with  their  name  on  it.   They  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to 
figure  out  where  they'd  get  the  money  rather  than  the  question  of 
what  their  kids  were  getting.   She  has  twice  tried  to  get  them  to 
talk  about  the  education  of  their  children.   No,  they  want  to  know 
about  what  they  can  do.   Are  the  Asians  getting  more? 

This  reminds  me  of  Chicago.   Because  there 're  37,000  Indians 
there,  the  school  system  has  established  Little  Big  Horn  High 
School,  named  after  the  place  of  Ouster's  Last  Stand.   This  school 
is  in  the  Chicago  area  called  Uptown.   There  are  many  Indians  in 
that  area.   The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  education 
for  this  high  school  made  up  of  Indians.   Well,  those  Indians  cannot 
reach  consensus  on  policies  for  the  high  school.   Each  board  member 
sees  himself  as  a  member  of  a  tribe  trying  to  get  more  for  his  tribe 
than  the  other  tribes  get.   I  am  saddened  when  I  visit  a  board 
meeting  because  they  rarely  discuss  educational  matters.   But  I 
realize  that  to  achieve  democracy  requires  education  and  that  doesn't 
come  automatically.   Without  education  we  are  more  like  animals: 
wanting  something  for  ourselves.   So  the  notion  that  someway,  if  you 
just  empowered  a  group,  things  would  be  better  has  been  proved  a 
fallacy.   But  it  was  the  naive  notion  that  the  Ford  Foundation  had 
in  New  York — you'd  empower  these  different  groups  to  join  in 
district  school  boards.   But  without  training,  they  begin  fighting 
to  get  something  for  themselves  and  not  their  children. 

Chall:   This  tends  to  mean  that  the  people  who  understand  what  it  means  to 
be  empowered  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  job  are  the  people  who  have 
already  achieved  education,  achieved  another  way  of  looking  at 
something.   Isn't  that  generally  what  we  would  consider  elitist? 
The  well  educated  are  then  taking  control  or  having  the  control. 
This  is  one  of  the  dilemmas,  it  seems  to  me,  in  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  outside  groups. 
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Tyler:   There's  a  dilemma  if  you  have  a  notion  someway  that  elitism  is 

looking  down.   You  can  have  elitism  that  has  a  concern  for  others. 
I  think  I  told  you  about  Wellesley  when  my  aunt  went  there.   The  view 
in  those  days  was  that  an  educated  woman  was  going  to  help  improve 
society.   Elitism  was  not  to  be  used  to  oppress.   To  educate  a 
person  you  need  an  elite,  that  is,  persons  feeling  a  responsibility 
to  help  and  improve  situations  for  others.   Then  all  can  move 
forward  together. 

The  notion  that  we  must  all  be  alike  was  the  problem  of  the  Red 
Guards  in  China.   I  think  that  they  did  not  understand  that  an 
open  society  is  one  in  which  there  are  people  moving  up.   It  is  not  a 
flat  society,  persons  move  up  as  they  learn  to  take  responsibility. 
It  is  important  to  gain  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  sense  of 
noblesse  oblige.   This  doesn't  develop  automatically  by  just  giving 
power  to  lower  classes  to  see  what  they  do  with  it.   That  often 
leads  to  war  as  groups  seek  brute  power. 

I  think  too  many  liberals  have  not  thoughtfully  examined  what 
goes  on  around  them,  and  have  not  examined  different  sectors  of 
society  to  understand  that  improvements  come  through  people  rising 
above  their  environment  rather  than  just  using  the  power  of  that 
environment.   Don't  you  think  so? 

Chall:   Yes.   Well,  we  saw  some  of  this  occurring  during  the  Johnson  days 
of— 

Tyler:   — the  Great  Society. 

Chall:   The  Great  Society  when  a  good  deal  of  the  social  activity  with 
respect  to  housing  or  anything  else  had  to  be  determined  by 
commissions,  or  boards,  comprised  of  a  certain  number  of  people  at 
the  poverty  line.   There  were  great,  great  difficulties  in  that. 

Tyler:   When  I  founded  the  Committee  on  Human  Development  at  Chicago  and  got 
them  working  on  the  same  town  from  many  different  disciplines,  I 
began  to  understand  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  each  discipline 
as  I  read  their  interpretations  of  the  data  they  collected.   The 
problem  of  the  psychologist  is  that  he  sees  the  individual  without 
seeing  how  much  that  individual  has  to  have  a  supporting 
environment — family,  institutions.   He  doesn't  as  an  individual, 
just  rise  without  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  with  the  sociologist  is  he 
begins  to  attribute  to  the  structure  the  dynamics  of  the  individual 
that's  in  the  structure.   So  he  thinks,  "Here,  we've  got  this 
working  class.   They're  low;  they  ought  to  be  higher.   We  should 
find  someway  to  move  the  group  up,"  rather  than  encouraging  the 
mobility  of  individuals  upward  in  that  structure. 
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Tyler:   We  need  the  particular  disciplines,  but  we  need  to  understand  the 
limits  of  each.   Sociology  deals  with  the  structures  which  we  need 
to  know  about,  because  otherwise  your  individual  psychologist  will 
report  his  studies  as  though  the  individual  lives  alone,  as  though 
the  family  and  other  institutions  were  not  there  providing  the 
structure  of  his  life.   Then,  we  need,  of  course,  a  variety  of  other 
disciplines  to  understand,  for  example,  that  there's  a  political 
problem  of  knowing  how  to  use  power  in  order  to  organize  and  get  the 
coercive  power  necessary  for  protecting  people  from  external  and 
internal  dangers  and  so  on.   Whenever  anybody  has  a  simple  solution 
I'm  reminded  of  the  problems  that  you  have  in  medicine  when  you've 
got  a  simple  panacea.   It  just  doesn't  work. 

Chall:   No.   There,  it's  rather  immediately  obvious,  but  in  the  social 

sciences  it  sometimes  takes  a  generation  to  be  so  obvious  and  then 
you  start  back  at  the  beginning.   In  this  Cleveland  conference,  what 
was  your  general  impression  of  the  leadership  given  by  the  present 
secretary  of  education,  Mr.  Bennett? 

Tyler:   Well,  he  doesn't  know  much  about  schools.   He  actually  never  was  in, 
I  guess,  a  public  school.   He  went  to  a  Catholic  school.   But  I 
share  with  him  the  view  that  trying  to  shove  off  onto  the  federal 
government  the  support  of  schools  is  unwise,  when  the  Congress 
simply  acquires  the  funds  by  borrowing  so  that  our  children  or 
grandchildren  have  to  pay  for  it  rather  than  facing  the  problem  now. 
If  you  want  better  schools,  and  you  need  more  money,  vote  the  money 
yourself.   Don't  expect  to  get  it  from  borrowing  and  having  somebody 
else  pay  for  it. 

When  the  first  secretary  of  education  was  appointed,  I  was 
asked  to  write  a  brief  magazine  article  of  advice  to  Mrs. 
Hufstedler.   I  wrote  that  the  federal  government  should  not  try  to 
direct  the  public  schools  because  it  doesn't  have  the  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  Congress  becomes  irresponsible  in 
starting  things  that  it  isn't  prepared  to  continue  to  develop. 

You  can't  provide  continuing  support  unless  you've  got  respon 
sibility  to  handle  it.  That  means  the  states  really  have  to  support 
education  instead  of  trying  to  push  the  responsibility  of  it  off  on 
the  federal  government.   California  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  profit 
able,  more  prosperous  than  the  United  States  generally.   This  state 
must  assume  responsibility  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools. 
The  Chronicle  yesterday  had  an  article  on  how  much  less  California 
would  get  under  the  next  year's  federal  budget  as  though  the  role  of 
California  was  to  get  as  much  from  the  federal  government  as  it 
could.   Did  you  see  that  article? 

Chall:   No,  I  don't  see  the  Chronicle. 
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Tyler:   The  role  of  the  states  is  to  support  the  federal  government,  not  to 
be  supported  through  the  devious  device  of  borrowing  money.   In  that 
sense  I  share  the  views  of  Bennett. 


Private  v.  Public  Schools 


Chall:   What  about  his  idea  of  allowing  people  to  put  their  children  into 
private  schools  under  a  certain  kind  of  voucher  system? 

Tyler:   I  think  we  need  to  have  some  variety  of  opportunity.   Unfortunately, 
unless  we  do  have  a  voucher  system,  in  which  public  funds  go  in, 
it's  only  the  well-to-do  who  can  have  variety,  as  many  of  them  do, 
in  choosing  a  school  that  may  be  more  appropriate.   But  it  is 
certainly  true  that  without  competition  there's  a  danger  that  the 
schools  will  continue  as  they  are.   They  don't  feel  seriously 
threatened  because  the  children  have  got  to  go  to  school  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.   Don't  you  believe  in  competition  in  the 
schools? 

Chall:   Yes.   I've  never  been  quite  certain  that  all  kinds  of  private 
schools  provide  it. 

Tyler:   Well,  there  certainly  can  be  a  way  of  seeing  that  the  choice  that's 
made  is  an  appropriate  private  school.   But  we're  the  only  country 
that  doesn't  provide  public  funds  for  private  schools,  you  know. 
Canada  does  and  England  does.   Most  other  countries  do.   Unfortu 
nately,  even  if  you've  got  the  funds  there  aren't  many  people  who 
are  competent  to  develop  a  good  private  school.   The  good  private 
schools  of  United  States,  as  I  know  them,  represent  about  one  tenth 
of  the  private  schools  that  I  know  about.   It's  a  minor  alternative. 
It's  probably  useful,  but  I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  whether  the 
voucher  law  is  passed  or  not.   But  I  think  the  principle  is  sound  of 
having  greater  opportunity  available  for  a  child  than  just  the 
single  school  he's  got  to  go  to  or  else. 

The  problem  is  illustrated  in  two  cases  in  my  family.   One  of 
them  was  when  my  older  daughter,  who's  now  sixty-three,  was  in  the 
second  grade.   She  had  a  teacher  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  was  a 
fanatic  devotee  of  Aimee  Semple  McPherson.   Do  you  know  who  she  was? 

Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   The  Angelus  Temple  is  there  just  off  Figueroa  in  Los  Angeles.   She 
kept  trying  to  tell  the  girls  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  saved 
and  so  on.   Finally,  Helen  would  wake  up  at  night — a  dear  little 
girl,  you  know,  of  only  seven — terrified  that  she  was  going  to  be 
thrown  into  hell.   I  couldn't  get  anything  done  about  it  because 
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Tyler:   they  said  that  the  union  will  protect  her.   That  nobody  would  do 

anything  about  it  because  the  unions  protect  teachers  without  regard 
to  the  merits  in  the  case.   So  I  had  to  let  it  go. 

This  same  girl  was  now  a  mother.   Her  first  two  children  were 
girls  and  they  went  through  the  Wilraette,  Illinois,  elementary 
school,  the  Logan  School.   They  were  the  pride  of  the  teachers,  very 
neat,  very  obedient,  they  did  everything  very  well.   When  the  boy 
came  along,  the  third  one — she  had  four — the  third  one  came  along, 
he  was  unkempt,  didn't  keep  things  neatly.   The  teachers  would  keep 
saying,  "Why  can't  you  be  like  your  sisters?"  And  they  said  that  so 
often  that  he  hated  school. 

I  said,  finally,  "Helen,  he's  hating  school  and  we  really  ought 
to  do  something  about  it.   Now,  just  a  mile  up  the  street  is  the 
Northshore  Country  Day  School."   It  was  one  in  the  Eight-Year  Study. 
"I  know  it's  a  good  school  and  I'll  pay  his  tuition  if  you'll  take 
him  out  of  this  school  and  put  him  there."  She  did;  he  thrived. 

When  he  was  a  freshman  in  high  school  he  did  so  well  in  math 
that  they  arranged  for  Northwestern  University  to  take  him  into  a 
math  course  at  college.   Then  in  his  senior  year  in  high  school  he 
made  the  highest  grade  in  mathematics  of  anybody  in  their  junior 
year  in  college  at  Northwestern.   He  went  to  Cal  Tech  and  he  now 
designs  the  programs  for  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratories  for  those 
things  that  are  out  probing  far  space.   He  just  loves  his 
engineering  and  his  mathematics.   But  if  I  had  left  him  in  that 
school,  I'm  afraid  he  would  have  deserted  school  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  out. 

This  is  the  problem  you  get  if  you  don't  have  any  kind  of 
alternatives.   But,  unfortunately,  it  would  take,  I  think,  a 
thoughtful  parent  to  understand,  because  a  lot  of  kids  don't  like 
school  and  they  have  to  learn  to  like  it.   Someway  you've  got  to 
distinguish  the  appropriate  school  for  your  child.   So  it's  not 
easy. 


Athletics  and  Grades 


Chall:   While  we're  on  the  subject  right  now  of  contemporary  problems  in 

schools,  what's  your  opinion  about  the  so-called  "no-play"  program? 
Those  students  who  don't  make  certain  grades,  cannot,  then,  be  on 
the  athletic  teams? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  think  the  notion  someway  you're  going  to  use  as  a  punishment 
not  playing  on  the  team  is  very  bad.   I'd  much  rather  try  to  make 
school  more  interesting.   And  furthermore,  it's  going  to  mean  that  a 
lot  of  kids  for  whom  one  of  the  happy  things  about  schooling  is  a 
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Tyler:   chance  to  play  ball  are  denied  it.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  athletics 
has  become  so  engrossing  in  the  school  that  they  have  no  time  for 
anything  else,  then  the  problem  is  to  change  the  athletic  program. 
I  don't  believe,  for  example,  that  colleges  should  have  these  big- 
time  football  teams  but,  fortunately,  that's  only  a  small  percent  of 
the  college  population.   They  almost  never  get  a  really  good  liberal 
education  because  they're  so  busy  trying  to  please  the  public, 
trying  to  win  their  games.   This  is  not  what  a  school  is  for. 

I  think  Hutchins  proposed  a  better  one  to  [Karl]  Compton  when 
he  was  president  of  MIT.   He  said,  "Why  don't  you  buy  the  Boston 
Braves?   You  won't  have  to  have  any  of  the  problems  there.   A  good 
professional  team;  you  don't  have  to  be  concerned  with  who's 
eligible.   You  can  all  go  out  there  and  yell  and  feel  proud  of  the 
team."   It's  too  bad  that  the  team  has  gotten  mixed  up  with  the 
student  body  because  it's  supposed  to  be  amateur  and  it  isn't  any 
longer.   Instead  of  pretending  with  that  sham  you  ought  to  either 
separate  it,  say,  "We're  not  going  to  have  football  in  this  connec 
tion  with  the  university,"  as  Hutchins  did.   Or  you're  going  to  make 
it  professional  as  a  symbol,  just  as  you  might  have  some  other  kind 
of  symbol  that's  there. 

But  this  business  of  making  athletics  so  much  and  excessive,  so 
important,  that  they  spend  most  of  their  time  on  it  is,  I  think,  bad 
for  the  education  of  kids.   So  I  don't  think  they  should  be  mixed 
up.   I  think  the  question:  if  they're  spending  too  much  time  on 
athletics  and  they  think  that's  the  cause  of  it  they'd  better  look 
first  at  the  athletics  rather  than  the  motivation  of  the  kids. 
Because  kids  are  encouraged  to  spend  time  on  athletics,  probably  if 
they're  spending  too  much  time  on  it. 

But  people  would  like  to  punish  kids  for  things  that  they 
themselves  may  do. 


Training  Teachers 

Chall:   Are  you,  at  all,  acquainted  with  various  teacher  training  programs 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Tyler:   There  are  so  many.   The  answer  would  be  some. 

Chall:   Some.   All  right.   We  talk  about  motivating  students  and  motivating 
leadership  within  a  school  system.   All  of  it  seems  to  come  from  the 
teacher  through  the  classroom  and  then  ultimately  to  the 
principal,  if  it  gets  that  far.   But  how  much  of  an  understanding  of 
their  role  in  education  do  teachers  get  as  they're  being  trained  in 
some  of  the  colleges? 
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Tyler:   Did  you  see  my  article  in  the  May  issue — I  believe  it  was — of  the 

Kappan  this  year  on  what  we've  learned  about  teacher  education  from 
the  two  national  studies  in  the  past?   [June  1985] 

Chall:   No.   That's  this  year? 
Tyler:   1985. 

My  dissertation  in  1927  was  in  connection  with  the  national 
project  of  the  Commonwealth  Teacher  Training  Study,  named  after  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  which  provided  the  support  for  it.   Then  later  I 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
established  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  operated  from 
1938  to  "46.   We  learned  a  number  of  things,  most  of  which  were  the 
sensible  things  that  you  would  have  known  if  you  had  thought  about 
how  you  would  get  good  teachers  the  way  you'd  question  how  you  get  a 
good  football  team. 

The  answer  is,  first,  go  to  the  high  schools  and  talk  to 
children  about  the  importance  of  teaching,  and  what  they  can  do. 
Find  those  high  school  students  that  are  interested  and  see  teaching 
as  something  they'd  like  to  do.   Encourage  them  to  go  on.   That  is, 
instead  of  continually  using  devices  to  keep  out  people,  you  start 
by  encouraging  the  people  who  care  about  kids  to  go  on.   Second,  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  the  college,  and  they've  decided  they  want  to  be 
teachers,  give  them  opportunities  to  work  with  children  right  away 
so  that  they  can  keep  fanning  that  flame,  rather  than  what  usually 
happens.   Which  is  to  keep  them  away  from  children  until  they're  in 
their  junior  or  senior  year.   At  that  time  many  have  lost  interest. 

We  found  the  same,  by  the  way,  when  I  was  advising  on  medical 
education.   Some  medical  schools  do  that  now  with  their  students, 
arranging  for  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  physicians  and  patients. 

Then  in  the  first  year,  the  prospective  teacher  participates  in 
seminars  that  focus  on:   "What  have  we  learned  in  this  subject  that 
would  help  us  to  understand  our  experiences  with  children."  Almost 
everything  that  is  part  of  a  good  liberal  education  is  helpful  to  a 
teacher.   If  you  have  a  seminar  leader  who  keeps  raising  questions, 
"What  did  you  learn,  and  how  do  you  think  that's  useful?",  they 
begin  to  think  about  it  rather  than  just  viewing  the  course  as  a 
requirement  that  they  have  to  meet  and  don't  give  a  thought  about 
it. 

Chall:   Yes.   There  is  a  concern  that  teachers  must  be  trained  in  the 

subjects,  which  they're  teaching.   Of  course  it  falls  by  the  wayside 
continually. 
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Tyler:   Well,  you've  got  a  supply  and  demand  problem.   If  you  are  going  to 
require  something  for  which  there  aren't  enough  teachers  who  meet 
the  requirement  to  go  around,  the  requirement  will  not  be  generally 
implemented.   However  you  can  continue  to  help  teachers  gain  more 
understanding  after  they  are  graduated  from  college.   You  can 
overcome  some  inadequacies  this  way  as  is  done  in  other  fields.   If 
you  don't  have  enough  stenographers,  you'd  get  somebody  who's  a 
typist  and  you  help  them  gain  the  additional  skills.   Many  people 
don't  use  common  sense  when  they  come  to  these  questions.   They're 
always  proposing  big  solutions  usually  not  practicable  rather  than 
considering  the  question:  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  this 
situation?" 

I  became  a  teacher  in  1921  at  the  request  of  the  principal — I 
hadn't  planned  it.   Did  I  tell  you  how  I  went  into  science  teaching? 
Although  I  had  no  teaching  certificate  I  was  employed  because  they 
hadn't  had  a  qualified  science  teacher  for  several  years.   If  you 
don't  have  persons  available  who  meet  the  standards,  you  must  do 
something  about  it.  You  don't  just  sit  wringing  your  hands. 
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X   EXPERIENCES  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS 
[Interview  12:   February  27,  1986] ## 

Foundations 


Chall:   Today,  I  wanted  to  start  with  your  work  with  the  foundations.   Mr. 
[Carl]  Tjerandsen  says  that  you  played  a  significant  role  in  a 
number  of  foundations.   I'd  like  to  know  what  you've  done,  where  and 
how?  We  can  start  with  the  private  foundations.   Was  the  earliest 
one  the  Science  Research  Associates? 

Tyler:   No,  that's  a  company.   The  earliest  contact  I  had  with  private 
foundations  was  in  connection  with  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

Chall:   Oh,  excuse  me,  Dr.  Tyler,  I  mean  your  board  activities;  when  you 
were  on  boards,  not  just  your  contacts. 


The  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation 


Tyler:   I  guess  the  first  one  would  be  the  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation,  of  which 
Mr.  Tjerandsen  became  the  executive  secretary. 

Chall:   Yes.   How  did  you  come  to  join  that  board? 

Tyler:   Well,  that  needs  a  bit  of  background.*  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  was  an 

immigrant  from  Germany  who  did  well  in  the  liquor  business.   He  felt 
grateful  for  what  this  country  had  given  him,  the  opportunity  to  do 


*The  following  segment  on  the  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation  was  written  by 
Dr.  Tyler  and  Carl  Tjerandsen  in  order  to  provide  more  detail  on  the 
foundation  than  was  available  on  the  tape.  M.C. 
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Tyler:   what  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  Germany.   So  he  estab 
lished  the  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation  to  support,  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  efforts  to  "promote  the  upbuilding  and  betterment 
of  American  citizenship." 

When  he  died  in  1950,  the  foundation  was  activated.   Its  first 
board  members  were  principally  his  business  associates.   (The  will 
also  stated  that  three  members  were  to  be  added  who  would  represent 
the  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths,  but  these  members  were 
not  added  until  the  autumn  of  1953.) 

One  of  the  first  actions  taken  (in  1951)  was  to  provide  $25,000 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  meaning  of 
American  citizenship,  which  would  include  recommendations  as  to  how 
the  foundation  should  go  about  expending  its  funds.   This  came  about 
because  Leonard  Rieser,  a  Chicago  attorney  who  had  drawn  the  will, 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  University  of  Chicago  and  particularly  for 
Professor  Louis  Wirth,  a  sociologist  in  the  university.   Rieser 
urged  the  foundation  board  to  seek  disinterested  advice  from  the 
university  on  how  to  spend  its  modest  resources  effectively  in  the 
face  of  the  very  broad  range  of  activity  encompassed  in  the  idea  of 
citizenship. 

Because  I  was  then  dean  of  the  university's  Division  of  Social 
Sciences,  I  appointed  a  Committee  on  Education  for  American  Citizen 
ship  with  Louis  Wirth  as  chairman.   Other  faculty  members  included 
Daniel  Boorstin,  Walter  Johnson,  Avery  Leiserson,  Kenneth  Rehage  and 
myself.   Several  graduate  students  took  part  in  our  discussions, 
including  Carl  Tjerandsen,  who  was  then  on  leave  from  Kansas  State 
University  where  he  was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Citizenship. 

Because  of  Professor  Wirth's  untimely  death,  I  asked  Tjerandsen 
to  take  responsibility  for  working  with  committee  members,  and  with 
Robert  Horwitz,  a  graduate  student  in  political  science,  to  produce 
the  report  for  the  Schwarzhaupt  trustees.   Horwitz  undertook  a 
survey  of  existing  programs  and  organizations  claiming  to  promote 
better  citizenship.   There  were,  of  course,  thousands  of  them,  but 
eventually  a  volume  was  published  classifying  several  hundred  of  the 
significant  ones  according  to  their  purpose  and  kind  of  group  served. 

Chall:   With  all  those  possibilities,  the  foundation  couldn't  do  everything. 
Didn't  you  have  to  narrow  it  down? 

Tyler:   You  are  quite  right.   The  committee  concluded  that  a  unique  contri 
bution  could  be  made  by  concentrating  on  efforts  to  help  the  poor, 
especially  the  minority  groups,  to  learn  how  to  work  together  on  a 
community  basis  to  solve  community  problems.   American  Indians, 
blacks,  Mexican-Americans,  and  whites  in  the  rural  South  were 
thought  to  be  especially  in  need  of  such  help. 
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Tyler:   By  November,  1952,  preliminary  recommendations  were  ready  and 

Tjerandsen  and  I  went  to  New  York  to  discuss  them  with  the  trustees. 
As  it  happened,  a  number  of  applications  had  already  been  made  to 
the  foundation,  so  we  were  able  to  talk  about  our  recommendations  in 
relation  to  specific  examples. 

The  trustees  liked  the  report  but  decided  the  resources  avail 
able  would  not  allow  for  significant  support  to  be  given  both  to  the 
furthering  of  citizen  participation  and  to  research  on  citizenship. 
We  were  asked  then  by  the  foundation  trustees  to  revise  and  complete 
our  report  with  emphasis  upon  citizen  participation.   This  report 
was  submitted  to  the  foundation  in  April  1953.   It  also  included 
recommendations  on  a  number  of  applications,  so  that  grants  were 
made  at  the  meeting  to  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  for  education 
and  training  of  Mexican-Americans  in  California  and  Highlander  Folk 
School.   The  California  project  involved  Fred  Ross  and  Cesar  Chavez. 
The  Highlander  grant  was  to  support  education  of  blacks  in  the  South 
guided  by  Myles  Horton.   These  projects  resulted  in  remarkable 
gains  in  citizen  participation.   In  California  the  work  was  done 
through  Community  Service  Organizations,  and  in  the  South  through 
Citizenship  Schools  organized  by  Highlander.   Later,  responsibility 
for   these   schools  was  assumed  by  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

During  the  summer  of  1953,  Tjerandsen  was  asked  to  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  executive  secretary  of  the  foundation.   The 
foundation  never  had  a  full-time  employee.   The  trustees  were  re 
imbursed  only  for  travel;  other  administrative  expenses  were  minor. 
Probably  the  largest  single  expense  was  for  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  distribution  of  its  final  report. 

Chall:   How  big  was  the  foundation's  program? 

Tyler:   It  wasn't  as  big  as  the  founder  expected.   Instead  of  $10,000,000, 
the  foundation  began  with  about  $3,500,000.   But,  fortunately  the 
stock  market  was  going  up  at  that  time,  so  its  funds  reached  a  total 
of  something  over  three  and  a  half  million.* 

Chall:   How  big  was  the  board  and  when  did  you  join  it? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  size  varied.   The  three  representatives  of  religious 

groups  were  elected  in  September  1953,  but  one  resigned  a  year  later 
and  was  not  replaced.  A  second  resigned  in  1958.  By  that  time,  the 
logic  of  the  arrangement  seemed  faulty  so  it  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

Chall:   When  did  you  join? 


*It  began  with  about  $2.43  million  and  ended  with  over  $3.9 
million,  according  to  Tjerandsen. 
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Tyler:   There  being  a  vacancy,  Leonard  Rieser  proposed  my  name  and  I  was 
elected  in  May,  1957. 

Chall:   What  do  you  see  as  your  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  board? 

Tyler:   Others  might  see  it  differently,  of  course,  but  I  think  that  my  broad 
background  in  a  variety  of  educational  fields  enabled  me  to  help  a 
group  of  businessmen  and  attorneys  to  understand  some  of  the  consider 
ations  that  are  peculiar  to  education  as  compared  with  other  fields. 
For  example,  I  was  able  to  get  them  to  see  that  education  is  a  slow 
process  and  that  quick  results  should  not  be  expected.   Then,  too,  it 
helped  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  certain  applicants  as  a  clue 
to  what  they  might  or  might  not  expect  to  accomplish  with  a  project. 

As  I  recall,  I  think  I  contributed  in  another  way  by  urging 
that  the  work  of  the  foundation  should  be  documented  and  published. 
Eventually,  the  story  of  its  work  was  published  by  the  foundation  as 
a  715-page,  hard-cover  book.   It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  volume  which 
tells  in  detail  the  story  of  every  significant  project  supported  by 
the  foundation  and  attempts  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  their  success 
or  failure.   As  a  further  contribution,  the  foundation  files  have 
been  placed  in  the  Special  Collections  of  the  Regenstein  Library  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chall:   Did  you  have  a  hard  time  getting  your  points  across? 

Tyler:   It  wasn't  a  question  of  that.   The  board  members  were  public-spirited 
and  generous  in  outlook  and  they  had  experience  of  the  world.   In 
practice,  grants  were  not  made  unless  there  was  consensus.   It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  group. 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  that  the  foundation  made  an  important  contribution? 
Tyler:   Yes,  I  do.   Some  of  the  projects  had  far-reaching  effects. 
Chall:   What  were  they? 

Tyler:   Well,  Myles  Horton  said  our  grant  was  the  most  valuable  one  Highlander 
ever  received  because  it  explicitly  allowed  him  to  experiment  with 
different  ways  of  working  with  communities.   This  led  to  the  Citizen 
ship  School  program  among  blacks  in  the  South,  mainly  in  rural  areas. 
These  schools  numbered  in  the  thousands  and  broke  through  the  main 
obstacle  to  voter  registration  and  political  participation  among 
blacks  in  the  South.   Eventually,  the  program  became  so  large  that 
financial  support  was  shifted  to  the  Field  Foundation  and  administra 
tive  responsibility  transferred  to  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  under  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Chall:   Was  this  the  major  one? 
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Tyler; 

Chall: 

Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall; 
Tyler; 


Chall; 
Tyler; 


Perhaps  in  its  total  impact,  it  may  have  been,  although  in  dollars 
it  was  not  the  largest. 

Which  one  was  that? 

Well,  one  of  the  two  grants  to  Saul  Alinsky  and  his  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation  was  much  larger.   The  first  one  supported  community 
organizing  among  Mexican-Americans  in  California.   That  was  how  Fred 
Ross  and  Cesar  Chavez  got  started  (although  Fred  Ross  had  begun 
working  earlier  with  Mexican-Americans  under  the  aegis  of  the  Councils 
for  Civic  Unity  set  up  by  the  American  Council  on  Race  Relations  in 
which  Louis  Wirth  had  been  a  principal  figure).   In  any  case,  the 
Community  Service  Organizations  which  were  formed  resulted  in  adding 
an  additional  350,000  voters  to  the  rolls  in  California  in  perhaps  ten 
years.   I  suspect  they  had  a  pretty  big  impact  on  the  Democratic  side 
in,  for  example,  the  1960  election. 

Did  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  work  only  with  Mexican-Americans? 

No.   Another  of  our  very  significant  grants  was  made  to  the  Indus 
trial  Areas  Foundation  to  support  its  work  in  organizing  blacks  in 
Woodlawn  on  Chicago's  South  Side  near  the  University  of  Chicago.   It 
was  important  because,  as  Charles  Silberman  pointed  out  in  "Crisis 
in  Black  and  White,"  The  Woodlawn  Organization,  called  TWO,  was  the 
first  successful  effort  in  the  U.S.  to  form  a  large  and  effective 
organization  in  a  Negro  slum.   It  furnished  a  successful  model. 

What  about  Indians? 

We  did  some  good  things,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  continuance 
of  an  effort  depends  on  individuals.   For  example,  a  modest  grant  to 
the  American  Indian  Center  in  Chicago  enabled  Robert  Rietz,  its 
director,  to  build  a  program  that  was  conducted  by  its  members. 
However,  his  untimely  death  was  followed  by  intertribal  strife  among 
the  center  members  and  much  of  what  Rietz  developed  was  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Indian  Chicago  Conference 
brought  together  nearly  500  registered  delegates  from  ninety  tribes. 
Through  its  deliberations,  Indians  produced  a  Declaration  of  Indian 
Purpose  which  outlined  the  agenda  for  Indian  efforts  to  advance 
their  interests  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Were  there  other  areas? 

One  of  our  major  projects  involved  the  4-H  Club  program.   We  can  say 
that  this  three-year  project  produced  the  concepts  and  methodology 
for  the  current  citizenship  program  being  conducted  among  millions 
of  4-H  Club  youth. 


Chall; 


That  certainly  sounds  important, 
just  Carl  Tjerandsen? 


What  staff  did  you  have?  Was  it 
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Tyler; 


Chall! 


Tyler; 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall; 


Yes,  and  he  was  employed  only  part-time.   On  just  two  occasions  we 
asked  someone  to  take  on  a  specific  job  for  us.   For  example,  we 
asked  Herman  Blake,  a  black  sociologist,  to  investigate  and  report 
on  what  had  happened  in  the  Citizenship  School  program  in  the  Sea 
Islands  of  South  Carolina  and  the  organizing  project  in  Woodlawn. 
And  we  asked  Dan  Dodson  to  study  and  report  on  the  Hudson  Guild 
organizing  project  in  Chelsea  in  New  York  City.   So  you  see  why  our 
administrative  costs  were  very  low. 


How  did  your  grantees  learn  about  your  foundation? 
and  ask  for  proposals? 


Did  you  go  out 


The  great  majority  of  applicants  came  to  us:  we  did  not  solicit 
proposals  except  in  a  few  cases  where  we  felt  that  further  work 
needed  to  be  done.   To  illustrate,  we  suggested  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  that  an  organization  like  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  should  be  asked  to  try  to  find  out  what 
impact  the  Interns-in-Community  Service  program  had  on  the 
participants.   The  AFSC  agreed  and  we  made  a  grant  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  for  the  study. 

By  what  process,  then,  did  applicants  come  to  you? 

Well,  they  came  as  a  result  of  a  variety  of  situations.   For 
example,  the  AFSC  had  received  funds  from  one  or  two  trustees  before 
the  foundation  began  to  function  and  Alphonse  Miller  was  well-aware 
of  the  direction  the  foundation  was  taking.   The  same  was  true  of 
Highlander  and  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation.   Some  applied 
because  of  contacts  with  the  university's  Committee  on  Education  for 
American  Citizenship.   The  Migrant  Ministry  applied  as  a  result  of 
working  with  Ross  and  Chavez.   A  grant  to  a  neighborhood  house 
alerted  other  such  agencies. 

Did  the  foundation  contribute  anything  other  than  money,  then? 

Oh,  yes.   Tjerandsen  would  meet  with  the  applicant  to  discuss  why 
the  project  was  being  proposed,  the  purposes  of  the  project,  what 
activities  were  to  be  carried  on,  why  these  were  thought  to  be 
relevant,  why  the  applicant  thought  the  project  would  succeed  and 
what  the  measures  of  success  would  be.   A  number  of  applicants 
commented  on  the  value  of  such  an  exploration  in  helping  them  to 
clarify  their  own  thinking.   But,  for  the  foundation,  this  exercise 
sought  to  find  whether  there  was  a  fit  between  the  proposal  and  the 
purposes  of  the  foundation. 


What  was  the  next  foundation,  or  another  that  you  served? 
been  with  the  Spencer  Foundation. 


You  have 
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The  Spencer  Foundation 


Tyler:   The  Spencer  Foundation  was  formed  around  1962  or  '63  by  the — it  was 
a  little  later  than  that,  maybe  "65 — when  Lyle  Spencer  sold  Science 
Research  Associates,  which  produced  instructional  materials  and 
tests,  to  IBM  [International  Business  Machines]  for  250,000  shares 
of  IBM  stock.   Lyle  Spencer  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  sociology  and  was  throughout  his  life  deeply  interested 
in  education.   When  he  sold  the  company  to  IBM  he  did  not  take  any 
of  that  money  for  his  own  use.   He  put  the  stock  immediately  into  a 
trust  fund,  the  foundation.   He  chose  his  attorney,  Chuck  Dollard, 
and  me  as  the  original  trustees.   Charles  Dollard  was  president  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  had  worked  closely  with  Lyle  Spencer  in 
World  War  II.   They  were  both  lieutenant  colonels  responsible  for 
the  research  branch  in  the  army  during  the  war.   The  three  of  us, 
Lyle,  Chuck  Dollard,  and  I,  were  the  original  trustees  of  the  trust 
which  had  the  250,000  shares  of  IBM  stock. 

Lyle  did  not  believe  it  was  wise  to  give  children  money  so  he 
arranged  in  his  will  that  each  of  his  seven  sons  would  have  enough 
to  finish  their  undergraduate  education.   Beyond  that  they  were  on 
their  own.   Six  of  them  have  become  very  successful  in  academic  or 
in  other  work,  one  of  them  is  still  struggling  along.   But  if  he  had 
given  them  the  money,  they'd  probably  have  all  gone  to  the  bow-wows. 
He  was  quite  wise  in  putting  all  that  he  got  into  the  foundation. 

Chall:   He  had  seven  sons? 

Tyler:   Not  all  by  one  wife,  but  three  wives. 

Chall:   So  he  put  his  money,  then,  into  a  foundation? 

Tyler:   He  put  it  into  a  foundation  with  the  expressed  purpose  that  it  was 
to  be  used  to  improve  education,  preferably  with  the  aid  of  the 
behavioral  sciences.   These  were  his  great  interests.   When  he  died 
[1968]  and  it  got  through  the  probate  court,  those  250,000  shares 
were  worth  $55  million.   Then  the  1969  tax  law  required  the  capital 
of  private  foundations  to  be  diversified.   Its  investment  committee 
was  headed  by  Vincent  Learson,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
IBM,  someone  that  Lyle  had  named  as  the  person  to  join  the  board 
when  it  was  actually  able  to  operate.   Learson  was  a  very  wise 
person  to  guide  investments.   The  result  was  that  the  value  of  the 
foundation  capital  kept  growing.   In  last  month's  report  the 
foundation's  assets  were  $168  million  dollars,  growing  from  the  $55 
million  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  soon  as  Lyle's  will  got  through  the  probate  courts,  which 
was  around  1970,  Chuck  Dollard  and  I  went  out  to  find  a  president. 
We  selected  the  dean  of  education  at  Stanford,  Tom  James,  who  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Spencer  Foundation.   He  reached 
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Tyler:   retirement  age  last  year  and  the  present  president  is  Lawrence 

Cremin,  who  was  president  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  a  well-known  historian  of  education. 

Chall:   Did  the  Spencer  Foundation  have  a  staff? 

Tyler:   Yes.   The  first  person  to  be  appointed  was  the  secretary  who  was 
Lyle  Spencer's  secretary,  Marion  Faldet.   She  has  kept  growing  in 
her  knowledge  and  skill.   She  earned  a  masters  in  business 
administration  in  order  to  take  over  the  business  part  of  it.   She's 
now  the  vice-president  of  the  Spencer  Foundation.   Then,  of  course, 
the  secretarial  staff,  and  an  accounting  staff,  probably  relatively 
permanent . 

Beyond  that,  Tom  James  used  assistants  who  were  graduate 
students  just  finishing  their  doctorates  at  the  universities  in  the 
Chicago  area.   One  from  Northwestern,  one  from  Chicago,  and  one  from 
Loyola.   This  arrangement  worked  out  very  well.   When  necessary 
consultants  were  used  for  particular  projects  to  find  out  where  this 
project  would  fit  into  work  going  on  in  the  field  and  what  was  the 
previous  record  of  the  applicant. 

The  program  committee,  of  which  I'm  chairman,  reviews  a  month 
in  advance  the  proposals  for  projects;  submits  all  of  them,  but 
recommends  certain  ones  to  the  trustees  for  support.   Our  program 
committee  has  been  very  well  served  by  these  assistants  with  the  aid 
of  consultants. 

Chall:   Is  the  program  committee  made  up  of  board  members? 

Tyler:   Those  board  members  who  are  selected  because  of  their  interest  in 
knowing  more  about  the  content  of  the  foundation's  projects  serve 
on  the  program  committee.   The  other  standing  committee  is  the 
investment  committee,  which  is  made  up  of  board  members  interested  in 
financial  affairs.   The  program  committee,  for  example,  besides 
myself,  includes  Jack  Getzels,  who  is  a  professor  of  educational 
psychology,  University  of  Chicago;  Lyle  Spencer,  Jr.  who  works  in 
the  McBer  Corporation  in  Cambridge,  a  corporation  founded  by  David 
McClelland  at  Harvard  on  achievement  motivation.   It  helps  people  in 
developing  countries  learn  how  to  get  achievement  motivation  to 
become  entrepreneurs  rather  than  to  be  just  employees  of  somebody 
else.   And  let's  see,  Mrs.  Spencer  is  a  member  of  the  program 
committee. 

Chall:   Mrs.  Lyle  Spencer,  Sr.? 
Tyler:   Yes. 

Patricia  Graham,  who  is  dean  of  education  at  Harvard,  is  also 
on  the  program  committee. 
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Chall:   Now,  from  the  first,  three  of  you  were  in  charge  of  the  trust. 

Tyler:   We  were  the  original  trustees. 

Chall:   Yes.   How  did  you  pick  the  other  members  of  the  board? 

Tyler:   Lyle  had  already  indicated  whom  he  wanted.   Before  he  died  he  had 
gotten  an  agreement  from  Vincent  Learson,  the  chairman  of  IBM,  to 
join  the  board.   Let's  see  now,  I  think  that  was  the  only  one  that 
he  had  sought.   He  was  very  anxious  to  have  that  kind  of  person  who 
knew  investments  and  so  on.   I  think  he  also  included  his  widow. 
The  others  were  appointed  by  the  original  trustees.   We  appointed 
his  son  after  assessing  him  since  he  was  just  completing  his  Ph.D. 
The  son  felt  that  he  should  have  been  an  original  board  member  but  I 
helped  him  to  understand  that  being  a  son  did  not  necessarily  confer 
wisdom.   He  had  a  Ph.D.  in  human  development,  so  he  has  had  some 
education.   He  was  invited  to  join  the  board  as  we  observed  his 
professional  and  personal  development. 

We  have  a  good  board.   As  people  have  passed  away — Chuck 
Dollard  died,  for  example,  and  another  trustee  died — we  have 
replaced  them.   One  young  man,  deeply  interested  in  the  foundation, 
is  the  general  counsel  and  vice-president  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Company.   He  is  now  running  in  Illinois  for  the  U.S.  Senate.   I 
don't  know  whether  we  will  lose  him  or  not.   A  Republican  being 
elected  there  is  a  possibility,  all  right.   As  you  know,  Chuck  Percy 
was  a  Republican  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Chall:   Yes.   Does  the  foundation  solicit  proposals  or  wait  for  applications 
to  come  to  them? 

Tyler:   I  would  say  that  under  Tom  James  the  policy  was  midway  between  going 
out  and  waiting.   When  he  would  hear  of  some  promising  program  he 
would  ask  the  persons  responsible  if  they  wanted  to  make  a  proposal. 
But  now  Larry  Cremin  has  actually  sent  out  letters  outlining  the 
things  in  which  the  foundation  is  interested.   He  is  inviting 
applications,  and  also  going  out  to  find  some  of  them. 

Chall:   This  has  to  do  with  work  in  the  behavioral  sciences? 
Tyler:   It  has  to  do  with  education. 
Chall:   Education,  yes. 

Tyler:   Because  Lyle's  will  said  "to  improve  education,  preferably  with  the 
aid  of  the  behavioral  sciences."  We  have  about  six  million  dollars 
a  year  that  could  be  spent  on  grants  for  research  that  shows  promise 
of  providing  guidance  for  improving  education.   We  were  among  the 
first,  for  example,  to  get  research  programs  going  on  early 
childhood.   Some  of  the  research  indicated  that  a  child's  attitudes 
toward  learning  and  confidence  that  he  could  learn  were  developed 
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Tyler:   very  early  in  life.   The  Spencer  Foundation's  Annual  Report  shows 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  we've  tried  to  anticipate  where  new 
needed  research  might  open  up  things  of  importance. 

Chall:   Over  the  years,  I  suppose  in  this  field  as  in  others,  there  might 
have  been  a  change  in  the  issues  that  were  presented  to  the  board. 

Tyler:   So  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  might  be  needed  would  differ.   That 

is,  research  does  not  focus  on  answering  the  issues  but  on  obtaining 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  might  help  to  resolve  the  issues.   For 
example,  on  the  age-old  issue  of  how  much  influence  environment 
provides  as  against  heredity,  emphasis  on  the  former  is  supported 
by  various  studies  on  the  early  stages  of  influence.   For  example, 
some  studies  are  beginning  to  show  how  even  in  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  the  baby's  life  the  way  in  which  it's  held  by  the 
mother  has  an  influence  in  terms  of  an  attitude  of  confidence  or  one 
of  fear  and  fright.   At  the  same  time,  we  have  supported  studies 
like  those  at  the  University  of  Colorado  that  have  been  going  on  for 
some  years,  tracing  identical  twins  who've  been  reared  in  different 
family  environments.   They  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  get 
more  knowledge  about  what  may  be  attributable  to  genes  and  what  is 
effected  by  the  influence  of  the  environment. 

Chall:   Is  some  of  this  research  done  with  primates? 

Tyler:   Well,  we  did  support  the  work  of  Dick  Atkinson  when  he  was  at 

Sta  nford  on  teaching  KoKo,  up  at  the  zoo,  to  communicate.   But 
that's  about  the  closest,  because  most  of  the  primates  don't  get 
very  close  to  learning  what  is  taught  in  school. 

Chall:  No.  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  imprint  of  the  first  few  days  when, 
I  think,  they've  been  experimenting  to  see  what  happens  to  the  baby 
monkeys  if  they're  not  cuddled  by  something,  either  the  mother  or  a 
baby  bottle  or  something. 

Tyler:   That's  something  you  could  easily  do  with  children.   Usually  when 

you  do  biological  studies  with  rats,  then  there  must  be  experiments 
to  test  the  findings  with  humans.   If  you  can  do  it  with  humans 
without  any  danger  to  them  and  learn  about  humans,  why  do  you  have 
to  go  back  to  the  primates? 

Chall:   Does  the  board  generally  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  staff? 

Do  you  rely  on  the  president  of  the  board  and  his  staff,  or  is  there 
some  debate  about  some  of  the  recommendations? 

Tyler:   The  staff  presents  what  information  they  have  about  a  proposal  but 
the  program  committee  has  to  make  the  recommendation  whether  or  not 
to  support  it.   Sometimes  we  turn  down  what  would  probably  have  been 
the  recommendation  of  the  staff,  but  they're  not  expected  to  make  a 
recommendation  because  we  would  hate  to  be  in  the  position  of 
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Tyler; 

Chall: 

Tyler: 


Chall; 

Tyler; 
Chall; 

Tyler; 


turning  down  staff  recommendations.   Rather  their  business  is  to 
present  all  the  information  they  could  get,  including  that  from  the 
consultants . 

It  goes  then  to  the  program  committee  and  then  to  the  board? 

We  recommend  to  the  board.   Now  and  then  we  identify  one  as 
involving  a  matter  of  policy,  that  we  do  not  see  it  as  just  a  matter 
of  scientific  merit.   In  such  a  case,  we  present  that  directly  to 
the  board  and  say,  "We're  not  prepared  to  make  a  judgment,"  because 
that's  a  matter  depending  more  on  the  policy  of  the  foundation  than 
on  the  scientific  merit  of  the  proposal.   For  example,  we  provide 
support  for  Education  Reports,  which  provided  an  alternative  to  the 
bureaucracy  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
We  look  on  it  as  part  of  the  "Good  Neighbor"  policy. 

And  then  they  discuss  it  in  terms  of  whether  they  agree  that  it 
might  or  might  not  be  consistent  with  foundation  policy?   I  suppose 
there  is  always  a  gray  area? 

Yes. 

Generally  are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  foundation  has 
functioned? 

I  think  the  Spencer  Foundation  has  been  very  effective.   I  think 

Schwarzhaupt  and  Spencer  have  both  been  very  effective  and  I'm  happy 
to  have  been  associated  with  them.   I  do  not  have  the  same  feeling 

about  the  third  foundation,  the  W.  Clement  and  Jessie  V.  Stone 
Foundation. 


The  W.  Clement  and  Jessie  V.  Stone  Foundation 


Tyler:   When  I  was  director  at  the  Center,  a  young  couple  that  had  just 

moved  to  Woodside,  Norman  Stone  and  his  wife,  came  to  see  me  about 
founding  a  school. 

II 


Tyler:   They  wanted  to  know  how  to  go  about  it;  what  kind  of  a  school  would 
be  better  for  their  children.   I  got  them  in  touch  with  Ernest 
Hilgard,  a  professor  of  educational  psychology  at  Stanford,  who  had 
experience  with  schools.   We  helped  them  found  the  Nueva  School, 
which  started  out  just  off  of  Sandhill  Road  near  the  Center  and 
later  moved  to  Hillsborough  on  an  estate  which  the  Stones  purchased. 
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Tyler:   That  began  a  relationship  with  Norman  Stone.   When  I  moved  to 
Chicago  in  1967  for  three  years  to  serve  as  consultant  to  Lyle 
Spencer — he  died  in  '68  so  shortly  thereafter  in  1970,  I  moved 
back  to  California — Norman  Stone  came  to  see  me  and  said  that 
his  father  had  set  up  this  foundation  and  had  it  staffed  only 
by  yes-men  of  his  company  except  for  the  family.   The  1969  tax 
law  requires  private  foundations,  if  they're  going  to  be  tax 
exempt,  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  outside  members  who 
are  not  members  of  the  family  or  of  the  company.   He  asked  me 
and  another  friend  of  mine,  Mary  Kohler,  to  join  the  board. 
She  had  been  judge  of  the  family  court  in  San  Francisco  and 
then  had  gone  to  New  York  to  help  them  set  up  an  ideal  set  of 
statutes  for  juvenile  delinquency  for  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

We  agreed  to  serve  on  the  board  and  we  found,  just  as 
Norman  had  said — and  he  had  left  Chicago  because  of  his 
father's  effort  to  run  him  completely — that  the  whims  of  his 
father  determined  how  they  were  spending  the  money.   Often  it 
was  unwise.   So  Mary's  and  my  role — but  Mary  being  a  quiet 
woman  was  less  likely  to  say  it — would  be  to  say,  "Mr.  Stone, 
you  can't  do  that.   No,  no."  We  have  been  a  leavening  agent 
or,  perhaps,  a  better  way  would  be  to  say  a  brake  on  his 
efforts  to  use  the  foundation  for  his  own  excitements. 

Chall:   What  is  the  orientation  of  the  foundation?  Where  is  it 
anticipated  that  the  funds  will  go? 

Tyler:   Well,  originally  it  had  [laughs] —  The  charter  is  to  make  the 
world  better,  a  better  place  to  live. 

Chall:   Oh!   That's  lovely!   [laughs] 

Tyler:   — which  is  about  what  the  charter  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  of  1913  almost  is. 

Chall:   So  you  really  have  a  wide  swath. 

Tyler:   But  that  meant  that  somebody  could  cuddle  up  to  Mr.  Stone  who 
considered  himself —   Have  you  ever  heard  of  him,  you  know  who 
he  is? 

Chall:   Yes,  I  have.   I  understand  he's  a  very  conservative  thinker 
politically. 

Tyler:   I  don't  know  whether  he's  conservative.   He  found  himself  in 
touch  with  the  Republican  party  and  he  bought  Mr.  Nixon's 
place  down  there  in  San  Clemente.   I  was  in  his  office  one 
time  when  Nixon  called  and  asked  for  more  money  for  his  home 
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Tyler:   down  there  as  though  Nixon  couldn't  produce  enough.   Nixon  is 
the  person  who  can't  give  up  money,  simply  has  to  have  more 
and  more  and  more  of  it,  I  guess. 

Chall:   I  remember  that  Clement  Stone  was  a  financial  supporter  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

Tyler:   He  had  a  daughter  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  Stone 
Foundation,  Donna  Stone,  who  kept  learning  more  and  more. 
Then  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  had  discovered  she  had 
terminal  cancer.   During  that  time  she  became  an  even  better 
person,  trying  to  become  more  effective.    She  was  a  spoiled  girl 
but  she  became,  especially  just  before  she  died,  an  entirely 
responsible  person.   She  finally  passed  away  about  three  months 
ago  and  Norman  is  now  the  president  of  the  foundation.   He 
insists  on  staying  in  San  Francisco.   He  got  a  doctorate  at 
Berkeley  and  is  a  counselor  to  young  people  in  trouble  in 
Hunter's  Point.   He  loves  it  so  he  does  not  live  in  Chicago.   He 
visits  there  about  once  or  twice  a  month. 

But  they've  got  a  good  director  now,  a  woman  named  Maree 
Bullock,  who  sees  that  the  foundation  goes  ahead,  I  think,  in 
good  fashion.   It  requires — I'm  on  the  executive  committee, 
also — requires  the  continuous  watchfulness  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Stone.   He  will  get  a  sudden  idea  and  want  to  spend  the  money 
without  investigation. 

Chall:   The  board  has  to  agree  on  the  dispensation  of  funds  so  that  Mr. 
Stone  can't  do  it  on  his  own? 

Tyler:   Well,  if  they  didn't,  we  could  be  taken  to  court  because 

that's  what  trustees  are  for.   Can  you  imagine  an  agency  being 
able  to  act  without  board  approval? 

Chall:   I  wouldn't  want  to.   That  means  that  there  are  probably  some 
debates  within  your  board  with  respect  to  the  way  the  funds 
are  dispensed,  more  than  perhaps  with  the  others  that  you've 
mentioned? 

Tyler:   So  I  think  the  answer  to  the  question  is  that  there  isn't  much 
debate  because  in  advance  Maree  Bullock,  the  director,  or 
Norman  Stone  find  out  from  me  and  Mary  Kohler  what  we  think 
about  it  and  we  try  to  iron  it  out  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
conflict. 
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Chall:   The  applications  come  in,  then,  and  have  to  be  screened.   Are 
they  screened  in  the  same  way  by  a  program  committee  or  just 
by  the  staff? 

Tyler:   Maree  will  check  with  me  and  if  I  say  it  really  doesn't  fit 

she'll  go  and  ask  Mr.  Stone  to  support  it  out  of  his  personal 
bank  account.   You  see,  he  has  a  lot  of  income;  he  could  just 
as  well  support  something  that  we  didn't  like  as  a  personal 
contribution.   So  that  gets  around  it  by  just  making  a 
personal  contribution. 

Chall:   He  doesn't  always  agree  with  his  executive  director  there? 

Tyler:   Well,  he  may  agree  that  it  isn't  wise  for  the  foundation  to  be 
involved,  but  he  doesn't  agree  that  it  isn't  a  wise  thing  to 
support. 

Chall:   In  general,  what  have  you  been  supporting?   I'm  sure  anybody 
can  look  at  the  annual  report,  but  what  can  you  say  about  it? 

Tyler:   The  policy  changed  recently.   At  the  present,  the  foundation 
provides  mostly  consulting  service  except  for  a  few  major 
projects.   Those  major  ones  are  sensible  enough,  mostly  in 
education. 

Chall:   The  people  on  the  staff  are  consultants? 

Tyler:   Yes.   People  come  in  and  want  to  know — for  example — colleges, 
where  you  might  go  to  get  development  support.   Ray  Murray, 
who  used  to  be  a  college  president  and  was  also  a  development 
officer,  is  on  the  staff.   He  advises  them.   They've  got 
people  on  the  staff  now  who  advise  on  these  issues. 

Chall:   Well,  that's  a  slightly  different  orientation. 

Tyler:   Yes,  it's  now  an  operating  foundation.   It  doesn't  have  to 
meet  some  of  the  criteria  of  the  grant-making  foundations. 

Chall:  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  kind  of  interesting  board  to  be 
on  because  it's  so  different  from  the  others.  Do  you  find  it 
so? 
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Tyler:   I  sometimes  get  disgusted  having  to  waste  time  on  certain  issues, 
but  yes,  I  find  it  interesting. 

The  major  thing  they  did,  I  almost  forgot,  is  the  Endow-a- 
Dream  Award.   Have  you  ever  heard  of  it? 

Chall:   Endow-a-Dream?  Yes,  I  have.   I  didn't  realize  it  was  their 
foundation,  though. 

Tyler:   Every  year  the  foundation  sends  out  notices  about  the  Endow-a- 
Dream  Award.   Somebody  who  has  made  great  progress,  starting 
out  with  great  handicaps,  is  to  be  recommended.   Then  we  have 
a  panel  of  judges,  usually  very  dependable  persons  of  good 
standing.   The  last  time  it  was  headed  by  a  man  from  New 
England,  Eliot  Richardson.   Do  you  remember  him,  who  was 
secretary  of  defense? 

Chall:   Yes,  with  Richard  Nixon. 

Tyler:   The  applications  are  widespread.   Last  year  there  were  about 
fifteen  hundred  proposals  from  people  who  were  thought  to  be 
eligible.   These  are  read  by  the  staff  and  some  of  them  are 
sent  around  to  the  board  members.   Then,  about  fifty  that  seem 
very  obviously  of  very  high  quality  are  then  submitted  to  the 
judges.   They  do  go  through  them  carefully  and  spend  time  in 
finally  making  a  selection.   Then  it  is  highlighted  by  a 
dinner — the  dinner  in  1985  was  in  Atlanta — to  which  young 
people  in  the  area  are  invited.   The  young  people  have  a 
seminar  in  the  afternoon  talking  about  how  people  get  ahead  in 
the  world  and  about  the  way  in  which  one  can  persevere  in  hard 
work  and  get  somewhere.   Then  comes  the  dinner,  in  which  the 
awardee  is  presented.   The  one  this  time  was  a  person,  as  I 
recall,  who  had  no  arms  or  legs  and  was  able,  finally,  to 
found  an  organization  which  provides  guidance  and  training  to 
people  who  have  handicaps.   But  it  was  quite  a  long  process  of 
development  for  her. 

But  that  person  is  not  given  the  money.   The  Endow-a- 
Dream  money  is  given  to  a  non-profit  charity  which  the  awardee 
selects.   It  will  receive  $75,000  from  the  foundation.   The 
awardee  thus  endows  what  he  dreams. 
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Chall:   Fine.   Where  did  that  idea  originate? 

Tyler:   I  don't  know. 

Chall:   That  was  already  going  when  you  came  on  the  board? 

Tyler:   Oh,  no.   It  came  in  while  we  were  there  but  I'm  trying  to  think. 
I  remember  when  we  first  discussed  it  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Executive  House  in  Chicago.   Maree  Bullock,  and  I,  and  Donna,  and 
two  or  three  others,  but  from  whom  the  idea  came  I'm  not  sure 
where. 

Chall:   Very  interesting  idea. 


The  System  Development  Foundation 

Chall:   All  right.   Now,  we  can  talk  about  the  System  Development  Founda 
tion. 

Tyler:   Of  course,  it's  a  very  unusual  foundation,  as  you  know.   You've  read 
the  annual  report? 

Chall:   I  have  read  their  report.   Now,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  onto  that 
board? 

Tyler:   When  the  System  Development  Corporation  was  originally  founded,  it 
was  founded  out  of  the  work  of  the  Rand  Corporation.   The  air  force 
in  1953  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  guided  missiles.   So  they 
beefed  up  their  radar  scopes  to  look  up  into  space.   To  their 
surprise  there  were  lots  of  objects  up  there;  actually,  there  are 
sixteen  thousand  things  up  in  space.   The  air  force  said,  "How  the 
hell  are  we  going  to  tell  when  a  guided  missile  is  coming  when  all 
of  these  things  are  moving  around  up  there?"  So  they  turned  to  the 
Rand  Corporation,  which  does  research  for  the  air  force. 

The  Rand  Corporation  put  a  task  force  to  work  on  it,  headed  by 
John  Kennedy — not  the  fellow  who  was  president — but  one  who  later 
became  the  head  of  the  psychology  department  at  Princeton.   They 
discovered,  "Yes,  there  are  about  sixteen  thousand  objects  up  there 
but  each  one  is  in  an  orbit  which  can  be  calculated."  With  the  aid 
of  their  computers  they  calculated  the  orbit  of  everything  up  there, 
sixteen  thousand  objects.   Those  that  were  there  were  put  together 
into  a  blob  on  the  radar  scopes  so  that  if  anything  moved  into  that 
blob  you  could  see  movement  there.   This  was  shown  to  the  air  force. 
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Tyler:   They  were  so  pleased  with  this  solution  to  their  problem  that  they 
said,  to  Rand,  "Now  go  ahead,  and  fix  all  our  radar  scopes  through 
out  the  world  and  train  our  people  to  use  them." 

But  Rand  said,  "We're  a  research  organization.   This  job  is  a 
development  task  that  would  take  ten  times  as  much  staff  and  money 
as  we  spend  on  research.   But  what  we'll  do  is  to  take  this  task 
force  that  worked  on  it  and  set  it  up  as  a  special  non-profit 
corporation."  So  out  of  that  came  the  System  Development  Corpora 
tion,  which  started  out  with  work  in  helping  the  air  force  get  their 
radar  scopes  fixed  and  persons  all  over  the  world  trained  so  that 
they  could  detect  guided  missiles.   Later  SDC  served  the  air  force 
on  other  development  and  training  projects,  for  example,  learning 
how  to  use  computers  to  simulate  complex  real  functions. 

This  new  non-profit  corporation,  System  Development  Corpora 
tion,  founded  in  1956,  had,  as  board  members,  people  interested  in 
the  defense  of  the  nation.   It  included  John  Gardner  who,  at  that 
time,  was  the  president  of  Carnegie  Corporation.   When  he  became 
secretary  of  HEW  in  1965  he  asked  me  to  take  his  place  on  that 
board,  which  I  did.   SDC  was  then  a  non-profit  operating  foundation, 
that  is,  it  was  then  doing  work  for  the  air  force  rather  than  giving 
away  money.   It  got  funds  to  operate  from  the  air  force  and  from 
some  other  agencies  that  it  did  work  for.   That  was  '65. 

About  that  time  the  profit  organizations  that  felt  they  had 
developed  the  technologies  that  SDC  was  using  complained  to  the 
Congress  that  SDC  was  getting  what  was  called  "sole  source 
contracts."  That  is,  the  air  force  didn't  put  these  tasks  up  for 
competitive  bidding;  they  just  said  to  SDC,  "You  do  that  for  us." 
Some  profit  corporations  maintained  that  they  also  had  the 
technology,  and  they  should  have  a  chance  to  bid  on  these  jobs.   The 
air  force  was  nudged  by  the  Congress  to  respond.   It  set  up  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  to  advise  them  on  what  to  do,  which  was  headed  by 
Howard  Johnson,  then  the  chairman  of  MIT.   The  panel  recommended 
that  whenever  at  least  three  organizations  had  the  competence  and 
the  technology  required,  the  air  force  should  be  required  to  ask  for 
bids. 

When  this  happened,  and  SDC  had  to  begin  to  bid  for  contracts, 
it  lost  some  top  personnel.   When  a  contract  is  given  from  the 
government,  the  salaries  are  specified  in  the  contract.   But  a 
profit  corporation  could  say  to  a  person,  "If  you  come  with  us  and 
help  make  us  successful  in  this,  we  will  loan  you  the  money  to  buy 
our  stock.   In  the  first  success  the  stock  will  go  up  and  you'll  get 
a  bonus."  So  the  profit  corporations  were  using  that  to  take  away 
some  of  our  best  people  in  SDC,  which  was  non-profit.   We  lost  the 
president,  and  two  or  three  of  the  main  scientists.   So  to  protect 
ourselves  we  set  up  a  blue  ribbon  panel,  "What  should  we  do?"  The 
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Tyler:   panel  said,  "Well,  you  should  have  all  the  incentives  of  a  profit 

corporation.   Profit  corporations  can  do  things  more  cheaply  because 
they  have  got  an  incentive  to  do  it." 

So  we  had  to  find  out  how  to  become  a  profit  corporation.   We 
had  to  go  to  the  air  force  to  be  sure  we  could  retain  the  contracts 
that  we  already  had.   We  had  to  consult  the  attorney  general  of 
California  under  whom  we  were  chartered.   We  were  advised  to  retain 
the  old  SDC  non-profit  corporation  and  call  it  a  foundation  because, 
as  the  attorney  general  said,  all  non-profits  have  the  same  charter 
in  California  so  you  can  call  yourself  a  foundation.   The  foundation 
should  charter  a  profit  corporation  called  System  Development 
Corporation,  and  if  the  air  force  would  transfer  the  contracts,  then 
you  have  a  profit  corporation  doing  it.   After  that's  done,  the  non 
profit  should  arrange  to  sell  the  profit  corporation  as  soon  as 
there's  been  time  enough  to  demonstrate  the  potential  profitability 
of  the  new  profit  corporation. 

The  proceeds  should  then  be  used  to  support  research  in  the 
areas  in  which  SDC  had  been  working  for  the  air  force,  that  is, 
basic  research  in  the  information  sciences.   But  the  foundation 
should  exist  only  for  a  short  period  of  time  because  it  was  not  a 
foundation  set  up  by  somebody  interested  in  using  the  money  he  had 
saved  to  be  used  for  purposes  in  which  he  was  interested.   The 
attorney  general's  office  said,  "We  don't  want  a  foundation  out 
there  without  any  guideposts  established  by  a  will  determining  what 
it  should  do,  so  during  this  period  of  seven  years  you  could  support 
work  that  is  research,  based  on  the  work  you  did  for  the  air  force, 
but  after  that  the  foundation  should  be  dissolved." 

This  happened  in  1969  when  we  became  a  non-profit  foundation. 
But,  although  the  new  profit  corporation  showed  that  it  was 
profitable  by  1972,  no  underwriter  would  underwrite  a  public  sale  on 
the  ground  that  the  public  at  that  time  wasn't  interested  in  soft 
ware.   We  tried  three  times  to  put  it  up  for  sale  but  couldn't.   In 
the  meantime,  under  the  tax  law  of  1969,  every  foundation  had  to 
give  away  either  all  its  income  or  5  percent  of  its  assets  whichever 
was  larger.   Since  we  had  no  income  we  gave  away  5  percent  of  our 
stock  every  year,  divided  equally  among  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley,  Stanford,  Cal  Tech,  and  the  Rand  Corporation.   By  the  time 
that  we  sold  it  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  we  had  given  away  50,000 
shares  of  stock  to  each  of  those  institutions. 

Burroughs  Computers  bought  it  for  $69  a  share,  which  means  that 
that  initial  stock  had  they  kept  it  would  have  totaled  about  $3.5 
million  to  each  of  those  four  institutions.   Some  did  keep  it. 
Stanford  put  it  in  its  endowment  fund  and  used  the  income  of  its 
endowment  fund  without  regard  to  where  it  came  from  as  the  basis 
for  constructing  a  computer  building.   Rand  put  it  in  its  endowment 
fund  and  used  it  for  doing  studies  having  to  do  with  the  use  of 
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Tyler:   computers.   Berkeley  refurbished  its  computer  laboratory  and  bought 
new  types  of  computers  in  that  connection.   Cal  Tech — I've  forgotten 
what  it  did. 

The  foundation's  share  of  it  was  $98  million,  the  value  of  the 
stock  that  we  still  owned.   By  the  way,  back  in  '69  when  it  became 
the  foundation  they  made  me  president  on  the  grounds  that  I  was  the 
only  one  on  the  board  who  had  no  permanent  job.   In  seven  years  I 
would  then  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy-four  and  still  able  to 
work.   In  any  event,  I  persuaded  the  board,  on  the  basis  of  my 
experience  with  other  foundations,  that  we  ought  to  hold  some 
seminars  and  see  what  we  could  learn  about  where  the  money  could  be 
soent  wisely. 

So  we  had  several  seminars — I  think  it's  reported  in  the  annual 
report  of  1980 — in  which  we  listened  to  experts  talk  about  what  was 
being  done  in  their  fields  and  what  could  be  done.   Finally,  we 
selected  the  basic  research  areas  that  we  would  support.   Then  I  was 
asked  to  go  out  and  find  a  director  who  would  be  very  knowledgeable 
about  programs  in  these  areas.   I  got  advice  from  friends  at 
Stanford,  at  MIT,  at  Cal  Tech,  Harvard,  and  Princeton. 

I  interviewed  several  candidates.   The  older,  more  mature  ones 
that  might  perhaps  have  been  better  did  not  want  to  move  to  a 
foundation  with  only  seven  years  of  life.   But  I  found  a  young  man 
who  was  in  the  government,  in  the  Energy  Information  Division, 
Charles  Smith,  and  he  was  willing  to  become  the  director  of  the 
program.   So  we  brought  him  in  and  he  was  the  one  who  helped  the 
development  of  the  grant  program.   He  had  good  ideas  and  was  very 
effective  in  getting  excellent  proposals  that  we  are  now  supporting. 

The  man  we  now  have  administering  and  monitoring  the  grants  we 
made  was  formerly  vice-president  for  research  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  Los  Angeles,  Carl  York.   He  is  not  responsible  for 
finding  new  research  projects  because  we  have  already  allocated  all 
our  grant  money.   Carl  is  suggesting  excellent  bench-mark  symposia 
to  review  critically  all  that  we  have  done. 

Chall:   So  you're  just  about  out? 

Tyler:   Now,  if  you  want  me  to  comment  further  about  some  of  my  judgments 
about  the  company  foundations — 

Chall:   Yes,  I  would  like  that. 
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Tyler:   I,  of  course,  have  been  on  the  SRA  company  foundation  board  as  well 
as  the  SRA  board.   SRA  [Science  Research  Associates]  had  a  company 
foundation. 

Chall:   You  were  on  the  SRA  board? 

Tyler:   The  SRA  board  and  also  the  SRA  Foundation  board. 

Now  company  foundations  exist  at  the  will  of  their  board  of 
directors.   Unless  they  have  a  clear  program  they're  mostly  viewed 
as  ways  of  contributing,  as  a  sort  of  charity,  to  please  the 
community  with  no  other  clear  purpose.   However,  it  doesn't  have  to 
be  that  way  and  I  think  increasingly  there  are  company  foundations 
that  are  developing  meaningful  programs  of  support.   I  think  the 
Conference  Board,  which  has  been  holding  meetings  with  directors  of 
company  foundations,  has  helped  them  to  gain  understanding  of  the 
potential  of  a  company  foundation  as  having  a  real  objective  rather 
than  just  scattering  money  around. 

Chall:   What  was  the  SRA  objective? 

Tyler:   I  think  it  was  to  be  a  good  neighbor  in  Chicago,  its  main  office, 

and  Palo  Alto,  its  college  division.   It  does  not  have  much  money  to 
spend  because  it's  not  a  large  company.   It's  annual  business  is 
probably  not  more  than  $70  million.   The  profit  margin  in  the 
educational  publishing  business  is  very  small,  about  5  percent. 
That  would  mean  that  SRA  had  an  annual  income  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  million  dollars.   With  this  the  total  income  of  the  company, 
the  amount  that  could  be  squeezed  out  for  the  foundation  was,  as  I 
recall  about  $150,000. 

## 

Chall:   Couldn't  Science  Research  Associates  simply  have  put  the  money  into 
stock  for  their  own  employees  or  whatever  instead  of  setting  up  a 
foundation? 

Tyler:   I  don't  really  know  the  answer.   I  don't  know  what  Lyle  had  in  mind. 
I  suspect  one  of  the  things  was  that  it  was  what  most  companies  had 
done,  although  IBM  which  bought  SRA  doesn't.   But  IBM  has  a 
contribution  committee.   They  give  money  to  charity  and  education 
directly  without  going  through  the  foundation.   But  IBM  has  a  very 
constant  flow  of  income.   One  of  the  advantages  of  a  foundation  for 
a  company,  if  they  want  to  give  things  away,  is  that  when  they  have 
short  years  in  which  they  have  very  little  income  and  even  a  deficit 
they  can  continue  their  charitable  contributing  if  they  have  put 
money  into  the  foundation  when  their  income  was  higher.   The 
foundation  provides  for  a  regular  flow  of  grants  rather  than  the 
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Tyler:   spasmodic  periods  of  business  income.   For  example,  SRA,  one  fund 
they  have — and  this  is  quite  common — is  used  to  grant  employees' 
children  tuition  for  going  on  to  college.   Now  that  has  to  go  on 
whether  the  company's  making  money  or  not.   Having  a  foundation 
enables  them  to  put  enough  money  into  it  in  prosperous  times  so  that 
in  bad  times  they  still  are  able  to  support  such  a  program.   But 
IBM,  which  doesn't  have  a  foundation,  has  such  a  large  network  of 
operations — one  of  the  five  largest  in  the  world — that  it  is  able  to 
go  on  year  after  year  without  having  a  deficit. 

Chall:   I  just  noted  from  something  I  had  that  you  were  a  senior  consultant 
for  Science  Research  Associates  from  '66  to  '82.   Is  that  correct? 

Tyler:   Yes.   I  was  practically  full  time  when  I  started,  when  Lyle  was 
alive,  and  after  that  I  gave  less  and  less  time.   Well,  Lyle  was 
followed  by  a  man  who  had  been  vice-president  under  him  who  had  very 
similar  views.   But  in  about  1980  he  became  president  of  Field 
Enterprises  which  had  newspapers,  TV  stations,  et  cetera.   In  fact, 
they  owned  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  the  largest  selling  school 
reference  book. 

IBM  brought  into  SRA  a  man  who  had  no  experience  with  educa 
tion.   In  fact  he  had  been  head  of  their  data  processing  operations 
in  Chicago.   This  operation,  money-wise,  was  larger  than  SRA,  but  it 
had  a  quite  different  purpose.   He  had  little  understanding  of 
education  and  bit-by-bit  he  quit  using  ray  advice  because  he  didn't 
understand  it.   He  was  losing  some  of  his  best  people,  too,  because 
they  didn't  want  to  work  with  a  person  who  didn't  understand  their 
purposes.   This  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  these  firms  that  buy 
other  firms  without  regard  to  their  compatibility.   If  the  top 
management  is  accustomed — and  IBM  we're  talking  about — they're 
accustomed  to  thinking  about  very  large  enterprises  and  very  large 
profit  margins. 

The  educational  publishing  field  was  bad  enough  before  the 
recent  recession.   If  you  looked  at  the  annual  operating  budgets  of 
public  schools  in  America,  only  1.5  percent  went  into  instructional 
materials.   That  means  all  the  textbooks  and  other  things.   Then, 
when  the  recession  came  along  and  teachers  pushed  for  increases  in 
salaries,  no  one  pushed  for  instructional  materials,  so  expenditures 
on  them  dropped  to  8/10  of  one  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  U.S.  schools,  so  that  there  are  practically  no  new 
materials  being  bought.   That's  quite  different  from  anything  IBM 
was  used  to.   In  many  other  ways,  they  just  didn't  understand 
education. 

But  to  cite  another  illustration  of  the  danger  of  getting  into 
dissimilar  businesses,  a  friend  of  mine,  Walter  Paepke,  who  founded 
Container  Corporation  of  America,  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.   He  founded  Aspen  Institute  at  Aspen,  Colorado.   He  had 
discovered  it  when  he  bought  a  summer  place  out  there.   When  he 
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Tyler:   died,  Sewell  Avery,  head  of  Montgomery  Ward,  bought  Container  Corpor 
ation  and  it  all  became  the  MarCor  Company.   Then  when  Sewell  Avery 
died  it  was  taken  over  by  Mobil  Oil — that  was  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  York,  which  has  no  understanding  of  retailing.   They  were  losing 
money  right  and  left.   Well,  finally  they  had  sense  enough  to  bring 
in  an  excellent  retailer  to  take  over  those  operations.   The  notion 
that  people  who,  for  example,  know  how  to  handle  oil  can  handle 
retailing,  which  is  quite  a  different  business,  is  the  great  danger 
of  these  mergers.   They  think  of  management  as  though  management 
required  no  knowledge  of  content. 

It's  like  thinking.   There  is  a  lot  of  talk  now  among  educators 
about  developing  thinking  skills  as  though  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  content.   You  know  Thorndike  refuted  this  fallacy  in  studies  he 
made  from  1899-1903.   He  showed  that  the  prevailing  notion  that  one 
developed  particular  faculties  of  the  mind  through  learning  differ 
ent  subjects,  that,  for  example,  Latin  would  improve  your  English 
vocabulary,  was  not  correct.   He  also  refuted  the  notion  that 
geometry  would  help  you  to  think  logically;  he  showed  that  the  study 
of  geometry  would  help  the  student  to  solve  proofs  of  geometric 
figures  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  proofs  of  something  else.   But 
this  business  that  the  content  doesn't  make  a  difference  still 
prevails  in  a  lot  of  quarters. 

Chall:   Are  you  dissatisfied  with  what  has  happened  to  SRA? 

Tyler:   Yes,  I  certainly  am.   It  was  characteristic  of  Lyle  to  look  to  see 

which  schools  were  progressive,  making  promising  innovations,  and  his 
effort  was  to  produce  things  that  would  be  of  use  to  those  kinds  of 
schools.   When  we  had  consumer  surveys  from  time  to  time,  one  woman 
said,  "When  you  want  to  get  innovative  material,  SRA  has  it." 

I  was  visiting  Canada  one  time  and  I  was  ushered  into  the 
office  of  the  minister  of  education  in  Ontario.   He  said,  "SRA!   My 
kid  came  home  and  said  they  had  SRA  today!"  That  was  their  Reading 
Labs  which  offered  a  way  by  which  they  could  read  the  same  content 
at  different  reading  levels,  an  invention  of  SRA. 

Well,  when  this  new  man  came  to  head  SRA,  his  idea  was — the 
biggest  buyers  are  the  state  adoptions — so  he  wanted  them  to  go  for 
state  adoption.   Textbooks  selected  by  state  adoptions  have  had 
taken  out  anything  that  somebody  would  attack.   To  seek  a  state 
adoption  would  have  upset  Lyle;  he  would  have  gone  out  of  business 
before  he'd  ever  have  gone  in  for  that.   But  the  new  man  focused  on 
the  large  amount  of  money  obtained  from  a  state  adoption  rather  than 
quality.   Small  companies  are  still  able  to  survive  if  they  serve  a 
particular  sector  of  the  market,  a  particular  need.   This  may 
represent  only  a  small  niche,  but  it's  a  real  one;  there's  a  place 
for  such  a  company.   But,  as  soon  as  such  a  company  gets  taken  in  by 
a  big  one,  they  usually  seek  growth  and  growth  is  not  the  criterion. 
It's  quality  that  should  be  the  criterion. 
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Chall:   Now,  what  about  the  National  Science  Foundation  board?   That's  a 

public  board,  that's  a  government  board,  isn't  it?   That's  different 
yet  again. 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  introduced  by  Truman  when  he  was  president.   It  was 
established  to  provide  the  governance  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  to  recommend  science  policy  as  Truman  had  no  science 
advisor.   The  first  science  advisor  came  into  office  as  I  recall 
when  Eisenhower  was  in  office. 

But  the  National  Science  Foundation  was  established  in  1950  by 
President  Truman.   The  foundation  had  advisory  committees  on  various 
things.   I  was  a  member  of  the  first  advisory  committee  on  science 
education.   Another  member  was  a  friend  of  mine,  Katherine  McBride, 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr.   This  committee  was  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  science  education. 

Fortunately,  Harry  Kelly,  the  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  science  education,  was  a  very 
understanding  person.   He  was  not  just  an  old  lab  scientist.   He  had 
had  the  privilege  of  teaching  at  St.  John's  College  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  where  they  used  great  books  and  books  on  the  history  of 
science.   He  had  been  under  [Douglas]  MacArthur,  the  science 
advisor,  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  following  World  War  II.   He  was 
an  ideal  person  for  the  job  of  trying  to  improve  science  education. 

So  I  enjoyed  very  much  being  a  member  of  that  advisory 
committee,  which  would  meet  quarterly,  to  advise  on  the  development 
of  the  foundation  program  in  science  education.   The  National 
Science  Foundation  under  the  act  that  authorized  it  was  to  support 
science,  defining  science  as  physical,  biological,  agricultural 
sciences  and  such  other  sciences  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  to 
support  research  and  education  in  the  sciences. 

One  of  the  issues  they  took  up  rather  early  was  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  should  have  undergraduate  scholarships  in  the 
sciences.   I  felt  that  would  be  unwise  because  it  would  attract  kids 
to  science  to  get  college  expenses  when  they  ought  to  be  rounding 
out  their  general  education,  and  it  would  probably  induce  them  to 
specialize  because  they  could  get  support.   Just  as  we  found  that  a 
lot  of  people  would  go  into  theological  schools  during  the 
Depression  because  they  could  get  support,  but  when  they  finished 
they'd  go  into  something  else.   But  President  Truman  was  pushed  to 
get  scholarships  by  the  Report  on  Post-War  Education. 

President  Truman  asked  me  to  chair  a  conference  of  people  to 
discuss  that.  It  was  quite  clear  after  the  discussion  that  there 
was  no  agreement.  If  you  got  scholarships  then  you  got  into  the 
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Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Chall; 
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question  of  whether  you'd  give  larger  scholarships  if  they  went  to  a 
private  institution.   The  state  institutions  were  against  any  dif 
ferential.   They  wanted  always  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  state 
support  in  getting  scholarships.   When  I  reported  to  President 
Truman,  he  decided  not  to  push  for  scholarships.   Hence,  the  founda 
tion  started  with  fellowships  at  the  level  of  graduate  work  where 
differential  tuition  costs  were  minor  attractions  compared  to  the 
prestige  of  the  institution  and  the  nature  of  its  graduate  training 
program. 

I  was  continued  as  member  of  the  advisory  committee  on  science 
education  until  1962  when  President  Kennedy  appointed  me  to  the 
National  Science  Board,  which  is  the  governing  board  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

How  did  you  like  your  being  on  that  board? 

The  board  was  made  up  mostly  of  people  who  had  a  dim  view  of 
education  so  I,  with  the  aid  of  Father  [Theodore]  Hesburgh,  who 
also  was  on  the  board  at  the  time,  and  Katherine  McBride,  became  a 
small  lobby  to  keep  reminding  the  others  of  the  importance  of 
education  and  that  education  wasn't  a  simple  matter — where  you  just 
presented  to  students  what  you've  learned.   We  had  a  great  time  and 
really,  I  think,  helped  to  reform  the  science  board  in  many 
respects . 


What  was  the  board's  attitude? 
differ  from  yours? 


I  mean,  how  did  their  thinking 


In  the  first  place,  they  didn't  think  education  was  important.   "If 
you  were  a  good  scientist,  you  would  be  a  good  teacher.   Why  are  you 
talking  like  that?"   It's  the  typical  thing  you  get  in  an  academic 
institution. 


Chall:   You  were  attempting  to  get  money  for  fellowships  to  help  people  who 
would  become  good  science  teachers. 

Tyler:   The  first  question  was  whether  they  would  spend  any  money  for 

education.   You  see,  they  were  the  governing  body.   The  question  of 
projects  in  science  education,  fellowships  in  science  education,  the 
whole  range  of  science  education  depends  on  money,  you  know.   The 
board  was  for  cutting  that  down  and  having  it  almost  all  for 
research.   You  can  see  how  they  laid  themselves  open  to  so  many 
things.   How  are  you  going  to  get  good  students  at  the  college  level 
if  they  don't  have  good  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels? 

Chall:   Oh,  that  must  have  been  an  interesting  time  you  had.   That  was  what, 
six  years?  At  least  my  dates  are  "62- '68  you  were  on  that  board. 


Tyler:   Yes,  just  one  term.   The  term  of  the  board  members  is  six  years. 
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Tyler:   Another  thing  was  interesting  about  this  sort  of  activity.   We  were 
being  entertained  for  lunch  when  we  were  out  to  look  at  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  at  Boulder,  which  is  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.   At  lunch  that  day  we  were 
entertained  by  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.   While  we  were  in  there,  suddenly  word  came 
that  President  Kennedy  had  been  shot.   Of  course,  you  can  tell  what 
that  did  to  the  whole  affair. 

Father  Hesburgh  came  to  me  and  said,  "Ralph,  you're  the  only 
one  in  this  group  that  I  think  has  a  sense  of  spiritual  meaning.   I 
would  like  to  sort  of  sit  with  you  while  we  go  through  this." 

So  the  judgment  of  Father  Hesburgh  was  that  most  scientists 
really  don't  have  much  understanding  of  the  human  spirit.   I  think 
he  may  be  mistaken  but  he  felt  that  I  had  some  sense  of  spiritual 
meaning;  that  events  have  meanings  different  from  those  apparent  on 
the  surface. 

Chall:   Well,  that  was  a  very  traumatic  day,  I'm  sure,  for  everybody.   Most 
of  the  others  on  the  board  were  scientists?   So  the  three  of  you, 
Rather ine  McBride,  Father  Hesburgh,  and  you  were  the  only,  what 
would  be  called,  educators,  is  that  right? 

Tyler:   The  only  ones  who  were  not  scientists.   Of  course,  Katharine  McBride 
was  a  Ph.D.  in  psychology  but  not  in  a  so-called  hard  science. 

Chall:   And  the  others  were.   Where  did  they  all  come  from?  Various 
institutions? 


Tyler:   The  chairman  of  the  board  at  that  time  was  the  president  of  Cal 

Tech.   The  man  from  Yale  in  biology,  man  from  Illinois  in  chemistry, 
and  so  on.   They  were  scattered  around. 

Chall:   I  see.   Were  they  college  science  professors  by  and  large? 

Tyler:   There  was  the  director  of  the  Abbott  Laboratories,  which  is  a 
commercial  producer  of  vitamins  and  other  phamaceuticals. 

Chall:   Who  appointed  these  people?  Was  it  Kennedy  himself,  or  did  this 
come  up  from  other  sources? 

Tyler:   I  don't  know  who  gave  the  slate  to  Mr.  Kennedy  but,  under  the  law, 
the  six-year  terms  are  staggered  so  that  no  one  president,  unless 
he's  in  for  more  than  one  term,  can  appoint  all  the  members  of  the 
board.   But  they're  appointed  by  the  president.   They  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 
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Chall:   Generally,  however,  they  are  scientists  so  that  would  make  some 

difference  in  the  way  they  would  look  at  the  matter  of  education  in 
the  sciences,  I  would  presume.   Did  you  feel  that  you  had  some 
impact  on  the  board  while  you  were  there? 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes. 

Chall:   Let's  see,  the  following  president,  Nixon,  didn't  reappoint  you. 


The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children 

Tyler:   No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  term  expired  in  '68.   That  was  just  when 
Nixon  came  in.   The  only  time  I  was  ever  appointed  by  Nixon  was  to  a 
holdover  spot  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children.   You  see,  when  the  ESEA,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  was  passed,  its  largest  appropria 
tion  authorized  was  for  supplements  to  educate  disadvantaged 
children,  which  were  defined  as  "a  concentration  of  children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  or  less." 

In  order  to  oversee  this  first  large  government  expenditure  for 
public  education  the  law  provided  for  an  advisory  council  of  persons 
not  in  the  government  bureaucracy.   We  found  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  money  was  being  improperly  used.   For  example — and  perhaps 
I've  told  you  this  before — in  one  county  in  the  South  the  money  was 
being  spent  on  their  program  for  gifted  children  on  the  ground  that 
the  school  didn't  want  to  waste  the  money,  and  the  "poor  kids  will 
never  learn  much."   I  was  appointed  vice-chairman  of  that  advisory 
council.   Meredith  Wilson,  who  later  followed  me  as  director  of  the 
Center,  was  the  chairman.   He  was  then  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

When  Nixon  was  elected  all  the  members  of  that  council  who  were 
appointed  by  Johnson  resigned  including  myself.   But  at  the  time 
Nixon  took  office,  I  was  in  Israel.   Have  I  told  you  this  story? 

Chall:   No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Tyler:   I  was  having  dinner  at  the  King  David  Hotel  in  Jerusalem  when  I  was 
paged.   I  went  to  the  telephone  and  the  Jerusalem  operator  said, 
"Do  they  have  colored  houses  in  America?"   I  said,  "Sure,  why?" 
"You  have  a  call  from  the  White  House."  Well,  this  was  Nixon's 
secretary  asking  if  I  would  stay  on  the  council  because  the  new 
chairman  of  the  council  wanted  me  to  help  him  get  started  on  the 
job.   He  said  that  everybody  thought  I  was  the  most  knowledgeable, 
and  so  I  stayed  on  that  board  for  another  term  at  President  Nixon's 
request. 
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Chall:   Did  that  advisory  committee  change  its  character  as  a  result  of  the 
new  appointments,  or  did  Nixon  re-appoint  most  of  the  same  people? 

Tyler:   I  was  the  only  one — 

Chall:   You're  the  only  one  that  they  kept? 

Tyler:   Because  all  of  us  resigned  in  order  to  let  Nixon  appoint  whoever  he 
wanted. 

Chall:   Did  that  make  a  change  in  the  way  the  committee  looked  at  its 
objectives? 

Tyler:   They  got  as  the  chairman,  a  man  who  was  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Rochester,  New  York.   He  was  Herman  Goldberg.   I  knew  him  and  I 
believed  that  he  would  want  to  do  an  excellent  job.   He  in  turn 
selected  a  young  woman  educator  from  Rochester  to  be  the  staff 
director.   It  worked  well.   The  council  didn't  change  much  at  that 
point. 

Chall:   Was  there  much  debate  within  the  group? 

Tyler:   No.   I  don't  know  what  happened  after  I  left.   But,  you  see,  by  that 
time  the  discussions  had  become  largely  technical  about  whether  the 
activities  were  following  the  law.   One  of  the  staff  members  for  the 
council  when  I  was  on  it  was  Michael  Kirst,  who's  now  a  professor  at 
Stanford  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education.   At  that  time  he  was  a  young  person  just  out  of  Princeton 
or  somewhere,  but  we  showed  him  how  to  go  around  to  see  what  the 
kids  were  doing.   You  can  find  out  rather  quickly  if  you  go  around. 

Chall:   What  was  that  name  again?  Michael  what? 
Tyler:   K-i-r-s-t  [spells  out]. 


Evaluating  the  Work  of  Foundations 


Chall:   Well,  let's  see,  we've  gone  through  the  list  of  the  foundations, 

public  and  private,  on  which  you  have  served.   Or  at  least  I  think 
we  have.   Would  you  like  to  tell  me  what  it  has  meant  to  you  to  have 
been  in  the  foundation  movement,  as  it  were? 

Tyler:   There  is  an  association  of  foundations  which  has  an  annual  meeting 
in  the  spring  each  year.   I  have  been  asked  a  couple  of  times  to 
meet  and  speak  to  them  on  how  to  evaluate  their  programs.   One  of 
the  things  I  have  continually  asked  foundations  to  do  is  to  evaluate 
their  programs,  "Why  did  you  give  the  money?"  "What  happened?" 
"Did  it  really  come  out  the  way  you  expected?"  But  if  they  don't  do 
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Tyler:   that  they'll  keep  wasting  money  on  projects  that  are  not  working  out 
well.   They  should  evaluate  so  as  not  to  do  it  again  the  next  time. 
The  failure  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  programs  is,  I  think,  a 
great  weakness  of  many  foundations. 

I  have  helped  some  of  them  to  see  what  the  evaluation  should 
include  first,  the  making  of  the  grant.   On  what  basis  did  you 
decide,  before  you  made  the  grant,  that  this  might  produce  what 
they  said  it  would  produce?   Second,  as  it  gets  underway,  have  they 
really  done  what  they  were  supposed  to  do  and  how  far?   Then, 
finally,  what  sort  of  evidence  do  you  find  as  to  the  effect  of  it, 
what  really  came  out  of  it?   This  procedure  has  had  quite  an  effect 
upon  several  foundations.   In  fact,  [laughs]  when  I  tried  that  on 
the  Stone  Foundation  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  they  dropped  a  number 
of  programs,  because  many  of  them  were  supported  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposers'  sales  pitch.   Of  course,  Mr.  Stone  himself  is  good  at 
that;  that's  what  he's  famed  for.   You  know,  the  positive  mental 
attitude.   He  gets  up  there  and  sells,  "Come  on,  you."   [laughter] 

Chall:   Even  within  the  foundations  where  you  were  a  board  member,  you  would 
ask  from  time  to  time  that  you  evaluate  what  you  were  doing? 

Tyler:   Always  ask  what's  the  end  of  it.   [laughs] 

I've  got  a  proposal  before  me  now  that  was  submitted  by  Eric 
Schaps  for  my  advice — the  man  who  has  this  child  development  project 
in  San  Ramon  supported  by  the  Hewlett  Foundation.   He  proposes  to 
have  pediatricians  teach  their  client  parents  how  to  promote  early 
social  development  of  their  children.   I  want  to  know,  if  he's 
going  to  submit  that  to  any  knowledgeable  foundation,  what  evidence 
he  has  that  people  who  have  difficulty  in  bringing  up  their  children 
will  actually  apply  the  information  given  them  by  pediatricians. 
They're  much  more  likely  to  do  what  grandmother  says. 

You  know,  the  notion  that  if  you  just  get  information  you'll 
use  it  is  not  generally  true.   Advertisers  were  the  first  ones  to 
discover  in  their  research  that  it  wasn't  true.   For  example,  if  you 
aren't  a  smoker  you  don't  even  notice  the  ads  for  cigarettes.   But 
if  you  are  a  smoker  you're  looking  for  better  cigarettes  and  you 
notice  the  ads.   There's  a  long  history  in  research  in  communica 
tions  which  shows  that,  in  the  first  place,  people  who  use  informa 
tion  first  are  those  who  are  looking  for  it,  or  need  it.   That's  a 
small  percentage.   Most  people  act  without  it.   That's  what  I'm 
trying  to  remind  him  to  keep  in  mind.   In  the  second  place,  if  the 
information  doesn't  fit  into  their  present  conception  of  the 
relevant  world,  they'll  think  it  isn't  true  so  they  won't  even 
consider  it.   Teaching  and  learning  involve  much  more  than  telling 
and  giving  information. 
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Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


My  question  to  Eric  is,  "Why  support  education  of  pediatricians  in 
the  psychology  of  family  life  unless  you  can  get  most  parents  to 
follow  the  pediatrician's  advice  in  rearing  their  children?  What  if 
most  of  the  parents  don't  want  that  information  because  it  violates 
their  notion  of  how  you  bring  up  a  kid?"  This  is  a  serious  problem 
for  the  persons  whose  notion  about  child  rearing  is  very  much  like 
training  an  animal.   You  know,  do  as  I  say  or  I'll  beat  the  hell  out 
of  you. 

Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  foundations  before  we  move  onto 
another  subject? 

Only  the  general  point  that  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  help  to 
educate  foundations  because  they  are  able  to  get  things  done  more 
directly  than  is  possible  in  the  government.   The  increasing  polari 
zation  around  social  behavior  has  made  government  agencies  much  more 
cautious  about  starting  novel  programs — especially  in  view  of  the 
flurry  of  suits  being  filed  in  a  number  of  places,  especially  in  the 
South.   If  you're  going  to  get  much  innovation,  it's  not  going  to 
come  from  the  government  in  most  cases. 

I  guess  foundations  can  set  themselves  up  with  an  orientation  which 
could  be  of  little  social  value.   There's  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  that,  is  there? 


As  long  as  it's  legal, 
else. 


That  is,  it  can't  be  shown  to  hurt  anybody 


Tyler:   There  was  a  foundation  at  St.  Louis  that  was  established  to  take 
care  of  women  who  were  left  destitute  when  covered  wagons  passed 
through  and  they  were  thrown  off.   Well,  that's  difficult  to  do  now 
and  they've  been  permitted  by  the  courts  to  modify  their  program. 
Then,  [laughs],  there  is  the  Girard  Trust  in  Philadelphia.   You  know 
what  it's  like? 

Chall:   No. 

Tyler:   Its  funds  were  to  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  white  children 
born  in  a  particular  section  of  Philadelphia  where  now  only  black 
children  are  born.   The  courts  have  freed  the  trustees  from  the 
"white  only"  restriction. 

Chall:   Let's  see.   I  think  we  have  a  little  time  if  you  are  not  totally 
exhausted  already. 

Tyler:   I'm  not  exhausted,  no. 

Chall:   We  have  a  luncheon  date  with  Mr.  Tjerandsen,  at  twelve? 
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Tyler:   That's  right. 


The  Social  Science  Research  Council 


Chall:   What  was  the  Social  Science  Research  Council?   Several  articles  that 
deal  with  you  discuss  this.   You  were  acting  president  in  1971  and 
1972  and  it  is  claimed  that  you  helped  revitalize  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.   Now  what  was  that,  and  what  did  you  do? 

Tyler:   In  the  first  place,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  was  formed 

after  the  First  World  War  to  bring  together  the  social  sciences  in  a 
way  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  brought  together  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences  into  a  common  group  with  certain 
common  purposes.   Then,  a  little  after,  following  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  was 
established  representing  the  humanities.   So  now  there  are  three 
national  organizations  representing  the  academic  disciplines.   The 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  for  example,  elects  two  members  of 
its  board  from  each  of  the  specialties — anthropology,  economics, 
history,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  there  may  be 
one  or  two  other  disciplines.   So  the  council  represents  these 
different  disciplines. 

They  were  chartered  in  the  state  of  Illinois  because  Charles 
Merriam,  who  was  head  of  political  science  at  Chicago,  lives  there. 
He  was  the  chief  organizer  and  founder  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
the  social  sciences.   The  Council  has  been  useful  not  only  to 
researchers  in  the  social  sciences  but  to  foundations.   For  example, 
a  foundation  would  give  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  funds  to 
identify  and  to  train  scholars  who  embody  new  notions  or  are  inter 
ested  in  new  areas  of  the  world.   The  Ford  Foundation,  for  example, 
reports  that  they  want  to  obtain  more  understanding  of  the  people 
and  institutions  of  South  Africa  or  some  other  geographic  area  of 
study.   The  foundation  will  give  funds  to  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  to  identify  researchers  in  this  field  and  assist  in 
their  support.   That's  one  kind  of  thing  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  does. 

Another  kind  of  thing  it  does  is  to  identify  significant 
problems  for  research.   For  example,  when  I  was  acting  president  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we've  got  a  great  deal  of  research  on  early  childhood,  a  great 
deal  on  adolescence,  a  great  deal  of  research  on  retired  people. 
But  the  period  of  life  from  forty  to  sixty,  as  I  looked  over  the 
statistics,  is  a  crisis  period  for  many  people.   More  divorces  at 
that  time  than  any  other  except  the  twenties,  more  suicides,  more 
alcoholism  and  so  on.   So  I  set  up  a  committee  in  the  Social  Science 
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Tyler:   Research  Council  of  people  from  different  disciplines  who  were 

interested  in  studying  that  period  in  the  life  span  and  asked  the 
committee  to  identify  the  kind  of  studies  that  should  be  made. 

I  asked  Orville  Brim,  Jr.,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  is  now  president  of  Child  Development 
Foundation,  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  Yale  and,  by  the  way,  my  son's 
classmate  at  the  University  High  School  in  Ohio  State,  to  serve  as 
chairman.   The  committee  was  to  identify  what  research  was  already 
available,  to  encourage  studies  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  support 
for  studies  of  the  professional,  and  social,  and  personal  problems 
of  persons  in  the  period  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age.   The 
council  as  an  organization  seeks  continually  to  find  things  that 
would  make  the  social  sciences  more  innovative  in  development.   Does 
that  —  ? 


Chall:   Yes,  yes. 

Tyler:   I  was  first  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  in  about 
1945,  right  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.   I  was  then 
elected  to  their  board  of  directors.   They  elect  not  only  from  the 
different  social  science  disciplines  but  they  have,  I  think,  three 
or  four  members  who  are  elected  at-large.   I  was  probably  elected 
at-large  by  the  other  members. 

Chall:   Have  you,  over  the  years,  remained  on  the  board?   That  is,  had  a 
term  and  then  left,  then  come  back? 

Tyler:   I  am  now  a  member  of  the  corporation  but  have  not  been  active  since 
1971-72  when  I  was  acting  president. 

Chall:   You  were  acting  president  from  1971-1972. 

Tyler:   They  had  a  president  who  reached  retirement  age,  Pendleton  Herring, 
a  political  scientist  from  Harvard.   They  selected  another  presi 
dent,   a  sociologist,  who  also,  by  the  way,  came  from  Harvard  [Henry 
Riecken] .   But  he  was  in  such  conflict  with  the  staff  that  he 
resigned.   The  board  asked  me,  since  I  no  longer  had  a  permanent 
job,  to  come  in.   I  agreed  to  come  in  long  enough  to  help  resolve 
the  conflict.   People  were  resigning  and  the  whole  place  was  in  an 
uproar  because  staff  persons'  feelings  and  interests  had  been  hurt 
in  the  conflict. 

Chall:   How  did  that  come  about? 

Tyler:   Herring  had  set  up  area  committees  and  employed  appropriate  staff  (a 
move  in  which  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  government  had  expressed 
interest).   The  in-coming  president  had  little  interest  in  area 
studies  and  proceeded  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  domestic  problems  and 
making  staff  changes  accordingly. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do  about  it? 
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Tyler:   I  got  the  staff  together  to  discuss  the  directions  in  which  the 
council  should  go.   These  continued  until  consensus  was  reached. 
Staff,  director  and  board  could  move  forward  once  more.   I  stayed 
on  until  they  found  another  president,  Eleanor  Sheldon,  around  the 
fall  of  1972. 

Chall:   People  were  resigning  because  of  the  conflict  with  the  president. 
Was  that  a  personal  conflict,  or  were  they  in  conflict  over 
concepts? 

Tyler:   How  can  you  tell?   Nobody  ever  expresses  it  as  a  personal  one;  it's 
always  expressed  as  some  difference  in  view.   You  can't  say  to  a 
person,  "I  just  don't  like  you,"  you  know.   It  may  be  the  reason  but 
the  important  thing  was  they  were  in  conflict.   The  problem  was 
to  iron  it  out  and  get  peace  and  quiet  among  the  group  and  get  them 
constructively  working. 

Chall:   You  were  able  to  do  that  within  your  year? 

Tyler:   Oh,  less  than  that.   I'm  a  peaceful,  quiet  person.   [laughter] 

Chall:   But  you  did,  while  acting  president,  start  some  research  in  another 
direction. 

Tyler:   Oh,  surely.   I  didn't  just  go  around  there  soothing — the  way  you 
soothe  people  is  get  them  started  on  some  interesting  activities. 

Chall:   Did  they,  as  far  as  you  know,  act  upon  further  research  in  this 
area — the  years  from  forty  to  sixty? 

Tyler:   Yes,  indeed.   In  fact  they  persuaded  the  federal  government  to 

undertake  such  a  program  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.   This 
program  is  called  Study  of  the  Life  Cycle.   After  all,  one  point  I 
made  was  that  if  you  understand  human  beings  you've  got  to  under 
stand  them  all  through  their  life  cycle  because  every  year  they're 
looking  forward  to  something  beyond  which  keeps  guiding  them. 

Chall:   I  suppose  that's  what  whoever  wrote  it  meant  by  your  revitalizing 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Tyler:   I  don't  know  who  wrote  that. 

Chall:   I  think  that  came  from  an  article  in  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan  by  Kevin 
Ryan,  et  al,  just  simply  called  "An  Interview  with  Ralph  Tyler." 
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The  Task  Force  on  Aging 


Chall:   While  we're  talking  about  life  cycles,  tell  me  about  the  Task  Force 
on  Aging.   President  Johnson  appointed  you.   What  was  that  task 
force? 

Tyler:   He  had  become  conscious  of  the  fact,  as  many  people  were  at  that 
time  and  still  are  experiencing  longer  life  spans,  that  an 
increasing  number  of  people  were  reaching  old  age.   The  question 
was,  "Was  the  Social  Security  program  adequate?   What  were  we  doing 
for  them?" 

It  was  a  good  task  force,  I  thought.   I  think  Joe  Calif ano,  who 
was  the  president's  right-hand  person  for  domestic  affairs,  probably 
selected  the  people.   But  we  had  a  balanced  task  force.   Two  of  the 
members,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  students  of  gerontology — one  at 
Duke  University  and  one  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio.   We  had  the 
vice-president  of  American  Can  Company,  which  had  an  interesting 
program  for  retirees.   We  had  a  state  senator,  Chavez,  from  New 
Mexico.   It  was  a  good  group  and  I  was  chairman.   I  got  a  staff 
person  from  the  sociology  department  of  Brandeis  to  be  the  staff 
director.   We  studied  about  5,000  retired  people  to  find  out  what 
were  the  problems.   First,  the  problems,  then  to  find  out  some  of 
the  ways  they  were  being  solved. 

We  found,  first,  that  26  percent  of  that  group  did  not  have 
enough  to  live  on.   So  money  for  Social  Security  was  important. 
Twenty-eight  percent  had  health  problems,  serious  enough  so  that 
providing  for  their  health,  Medicare,  would  be  an  important  thing 
for  them.   But  we  also  found  that  three-fourths  of  them  were 
unhappy  because  they'd  been  laid  on  the  shelf.   They  were  being 
treated  like  pets — being  given  things  rather  than  the  chance  to  use 
their  talents  and  feel  that  they  had  any  influence  on  the  world. 

We  looked  especially  at  this  question,  noting  that  the  import 
ant  thing  is  to  understand  that  you  don't  please  adult  retirees 
by  just  giving  them  Social  Security.   The  question  is  what  oppor 
tunity  you  are  giving  them  to  keep  using  their  talents  and  feel 
they're  part  of  the  world  as  active  people.   So  then  we  looked  at 
programs  around  the  country  and  then  made  some  recommendations.   We 
found  a  good  many  of  them,  by  the  way,  in  different  places. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ones  to  me  was  the  Foster 
Grandparents  group  in  New  Mexico,  made  up  of  Hispanic  older  people 
who  acted  like  foster  grandparents  for  the  children  whose  parents 
were  both  away  when  the  children  came  home  from  school.   These 
retired  people  worked  with  the  children  after  school  and  enjoyed 
doing  things  with  them.   The  kids  got  a  great  deal  from  it.  We 
found  another  program  like  the  one  founded  in  San  Francisco  by 
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Tyler:   Alfred  and  Hanna  Froram,  the  Froram  Institute  for  Life-Long  Learning, 
a  group  of  older  people  who  wanted  continuing  education,  other  older 
people  who  wanted  to  teach  them.   You  know  the  Fromm  Institute? 

Chall:   I  do,  yes. 

Tyler:   We  found  a  tremendous  number  of  persons  who  would  like  to  be  mentors 
to  others.   We  also  found  that  making  this  possible  would  not  take 
much  money  but  would  require  two  things  that  were  important.   One 
was  training.   Be  sure  that  the  people  were  trained  to  do  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do.   The  other  was  supervision.   We  showed  how 
effective  programs  were  when  you  had  training  and  supervision,  but 
just  going  into  it  without  training  and  supervision  didn't  work  very 
well. 

This  is  the  kind  of  report  we  made.   I  discussed  it  with 

President  Johnson  but  he  didn't  have  time  to  implement  it  because 

the  report  came  out  just  before  he  decided  not  to  run  for  office. 

But  it's  in  the  files  of  the  Johnson  Library  in  Austin. 

Chall:   As  far  as  you  know,  has  anything  been  done  about  it  or  was  it  just 
one  of  those  reports  that  gets  put  on  the  shelf  from  time  to  time? 

Tyler:   Oh,  I  think  some  of  those  ideas  are  still  important.   But  the 

biggest  thing  against  it  is  that  whereas  these  older  people  want  to 
be  independent,  the  politicians  wanted  them  to  be  dependent  on  them. 
So  they  wanted  to  give  them  more  money  but  not  give  them  a  chance  to 
be  on  their  own.   I've  been  reporting  this.   I'm  glad  to  say  that 
The  Hogg  Foundation  in  Texas  is  especially  concerned  with  imple 
menting  these  ideas. 

Chall:   Which  foundation? 

Tyler:   Hogg.   Do  you  know  of  Ima  Hogg? 

Chall:   Yes,  I  do. 

Tyler:   You  never  heard  of  the  Hogg  Foundation?   It's  the  biggest  foundation 
in  Texas. 

Chall:   No.   It's  H-O-G-G? 

Tyler:   James  Hogg  was  the  governor  of  Texas.   He  claimed  he  had  two 

daughters  when  he  ran  for  office,  "Ima  Hogg  and  Yura  Hogg."  But,  he 
only  had  one.   This  was  Ima,  a  very  nice  person.   She  died  in 
England  about  three  years  ago.   Much  of  the  Hogg  fortune  was  put 
into  a  foundation  managed  by  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.   The 
Hogg  Foundation  has  sponsored  a  number  of  conferences  on  aging  and  I 
have  spoken  at  several  of  them  to  report  the  findings  of  the  Task 
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Tyler; 


Force,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  community  in  making  it  possible 
for  older  people  to  do  things  of  significance.  The  foundation  has 
tried  to  implement  it. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Manpower  Committee 


Chall:   You  once  said  something  to  me  about  having  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Manpower  Committee. 

Tyler:   Yes.   Under  the  Manpower  Act  of — when  was  it? — 1964  or '65  to 

facilitate  job  development  and  training,  the  secretary  of  labor,  who 
was  then  William  Wirtz,  and  the  secretary  of  HEW,  jointly,  appointed 
the  Regional  Manpower  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  which  I  was 
chairman.   When  I  left  to  go  to  Illinois,  Ruth  Chance  became  the 
chairman.   Did  you  ever  know  Ruth  Chance? 

Chall:   Yes.   So  you  were  on  that  committee  how  long? 
Tyler:   Well,  I  would  judge  four  years. 
Chall:   What  was  your  mandate  there? 

Tyler:   To  help  develop  and  to  guide  and  stimulate  job  development  and 

appropriate  manpower  training.   We  were  told  especially  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  braceros.   This  commission  created  a  dilemma. 
Many  liberals  first  advised  us  "we  must  get  rid  of  braceros."  So  we 
did  our  best  to  learn  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
elsewhere  about  the  ways  of  getting  rid  of  stoop  labor  in  tomato 
growing.   The  agricultural  college  developed  tomatoes  that  can  be 
picked  by  machine  and  a  farm  machinery  company  produced  machines  to 
pick  tomatoes.   So  we  no  longer  needed  braceros. 

But  then  the  liberals  protested,  "Now  you've  taken  away  the 
jobs  of  those  poor  people.   Illegal  immigrants  can't  find  work." 

Chall:   So  some  of  the  work  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Manpower  Committee  had  an 
impact  on  the  tomato  picking  machine  at  that  time? 

Tyler:   We  certainly  encouraged  it  because  it  reduced  greatly  the  need  for 
braceros.   I  believe  we  should  try  to  get  rid  of  all  work  that  is 
physically  harmful  and  work  that  is  undignified,  such  as  stoop 
labor. 

Chall:   Yes,  it  would  be  better,  if  you  could  just  find  something  else  for 
them  to  do. 
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Tyler:   Well,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Western  world,  as  soon  as  people 
are  freed  from  undesirable  work,  many  get  more  education  and  are 
able  to  provide  services  that  are  in  demand  like  the  health  ser 
vices,  for  example.   The  notion  that  when  particular  jobs  are  no 
longer  needed,  workers  will  be  permanently  unemployed  has  not  been 
validated  by  experience.   Yet  we  still  hear  people  talking  as  though 
once  you  got  rid  of  jobs  that  people  are  now  doing  there's  nothing 
else  they  can  do. 

Chall:   What  else  did  you  do? 

Tyler:   We  found,  for  example,  the  problem  of  what  we  can  do  for  the 

training  of  the  unemployed  native  people  in  Alaska.   We  discovered 
there  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  help  develop  training  for  the 
maintenance  jobs  in  these  little  airports  which  are  all  over  Alaska 
because  they  fly  around  up  there  since  surface  transportation  is 
difficult.   We  helped  to  get  a  lot  of  Eskimos  trained  to  handle  the 
maintenance  at  the  airports.   As  another  example,  the  Basque 
herdsmen,  who  were  out  of  work  up  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  turned  out 
to  be  very  good  chefs  in  fast  food  places;  so  we  got  a  lot  of  them 
into  that. 

Chall:   Sounds  as  if  that  would  have  been  an  interesting  committee. 

Tyler:   Yes.   Some  of  the  members  were  very  good.   One  was  the  personnel  man 
for  Douglas  Aircraft.   Another  man  was  head  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Company. 

Chall:   How  was  the  staff?   Were  they  interested  in  producing  an  innovative 
program? 

Tyler:   The  committee  was  staffed  by  the  local  labor  department  and  voca 
tional  education  groups.   It  was  typically  bureaucratic.   We  had  to 
keep  pushing  them,  keeping  at  them  to  get  any  work  done. 

Chall:   It's  twelve  o'clock  so  I  think  we'll  quit. 

[Words  not  Gesture;  Conversation  While  Preparing  for  the  Interview] 
[Interview  13:   March  14,  1986]  ## 

Tyler:   My  parents  took  a  dim  view  of  people  who  had  to  gesture  to  make 
things  understood,  because,  they  believed,  much  gesturing  showed 
they  were  unable  to  handle  words  well  enough.   So  you  notice  I 
almost  never  make  a  gesture.   If  you  can  handle  words  why  do  you 
need  people  to  have  to  go  around  and  look  at  you?  Whereas,  if 
you're  handling  words,  they  can  have  their  back  to  you. 
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Chall:   That's  the  whole  Puritan — 

Tyler:   The  notion  of  the  Puritan  background  in  New  England  was  to  learn 

to  handle  words.   Words  are  the  things  that  have  potential.   There's 
no  standard  meaning  of  a  gesture  so  it  usually  is  just  a  sign  the 
person's  upset  about  something.   I'm  now  quoting  my  father  with 
regard  to  us  kids  when  we  started  to  make  gestures. 

Chall:   That's  interesting  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
European  cultures  where  gestures  are  common. 

Tyler:   Well,  surely.   But  do  they  have  any  standard  meaning  or  is  it  just 
because  they  get  so  tense  they  have  to  express  themselves  that  way? 

Chall:   I  don't  know.   I  suppose  we  always  think  of  them  as  emotional  people. 

Tyler:   Maybe  they  don't  know  how  to  control  their  emotions,  which  would 
bother  Puritans,  too,  you  know.   [laughs] 

Chall:   That's  really  an  interesting  cultural  manifestation.   It  does 

explain  the  Puritans;  it  explains  the  English.   There  are  certain 
cultures  which  do  not  gesture.   I  hadn't  realized  what  it  meant. 


The  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  1938-1946 


Chall:   Well,  let's  just  start  with  subjects  I  think  we've  left  out  of  our 
interviews  so  far.   The  first  was  your  work  with  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  which  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Tyler:   Each  time  when  we've  had  a  setback  of  our  economy  the  public  has 

been  concerned  about  the  quality  of  teaching.   In  the  thirties,  they 
got  concerned  about  the  quality  of  education  of  teachers,  just  as 
they  are  now.   The  American  Council  on  Education,  perhaps  due  to 
some  urging  by  the  Rockefeller  General  Education  Board,  because  they 
financed  it,  established  a  Commission  on  Teacher  Education.  As  you 
say,  the  date  was  between  "38  and  '46. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  was  Samuel  Evenden,  who  was 
professor  of  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  I  was  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  commission. 

Chall:   Give  me  his  name  again,  the  chairman's  again? 

Tyler:   E-v-e-n-d-e-n.   [spells]   If  you  speak  like  a  German,  "Even  den  he 
went  somewhere!" 
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Tyler:   The  commission  included  not  only  people  from  teacher  education 

institutions  of  several  sorts — for  example,  Frank  Thomas,  the  presi 
dent  of  Fresno  State  was  a  member — so  it  wasn't  just  university 
deans.   It  also  included  people  from  the  school  systems.   For 
example,  Jeremiah  Stoddard,  who  later  became  superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles  and  was  at  that  time  superintendent  at  Denver,  was  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

We  quickly  decided  that  we  had  plenty  of  research  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong  with  teacher  education.   What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to 
set  up  demonstrations  of  what  could  be  done.   I  think  they  were 
influenced,  perhaps  through  me,  by  the  effect  of  the  Commission  on 
Relations  of  School  and  College  which  established  the  action  program 
of  the  Eight-Year  Study.   A  little  earlier  than  this,  a  year  or  so 
earlier,  the  national  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education,  which 
I  headed,  had  also  set  up  demonstration  programs  on  the  ground  that 
the  way  you  learn  more  things  is  by  trying  them  rather  than  just 
trying  to  study  them  when  there  isn't  a  good  demonstration  of  what 
you  know. 

So  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  encouraged  the 
establishment — of  course,  they  were  established  locally — of  a  series 
of  centers  for  trying  to  improve  the  education  of  teachers.   What 
was  required  of  each  center  was  it  would  have  an  institution  that 
prepared  teachers  and  would  have,  in  cooperation  with  it, 
institutions — schools,  school  systems — that  work  with  teachers.   I 
mean,  that  employed  teachers.   So,  for  example,  in  a  rural  area, 
Oneonta  State  Teachers  College  in  the  Catskills  in  New  York  had 
around  it  a  number  of  rural  school  systems.   In  Atlanta,  one  of  our 
largest  centers,  there  was  not  only  the  white  Emory  University,  a 
prestigious  white  university  in  Decatur,  a  suburb  of  Atlanta,  but 
also  Atlanta  University,  a  black  university  offering  graduate  work, 
and  the  undergraduate  colleges  associated  with  it.   There's  quite  a 
center  there  of  black  institutions.   Also  the  women's  colleges  in 
the  area,  Agnes  Scott,  and  so  on. 

In  other  centers  we  had  correspondingly  efforts  to  demonstrate 
what  you  could  do.   Out  of  that  came  the  findings  that  were  very 
influential  in  the  reports.   Oh,  incidentally,  before  it  was  over  we 
also  encouraged  several  states  to  get  on  with  programs,  so  the  whole 
state  would  be  involved  in  trying  to  operate.  There  were,  as  I 
recall,  ten  states  that  were  involved.   There  were  five  volumes  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  so  I 
don't  think  I  need  to  say  much  about  it  except  that  the  commission 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  research  was  a  good  thing  but  it  ought 
to  be  followed  rather  than  just  sit  back  and  wait.   In  this  sense  we 
were  somewhat  attacked  by  some  of  the  research  universities  who 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  about  teacher  education,  just  wanted  to 
study  what  was  wrong  with  it. 
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Tyler:   I've  always  been  an  action  person,  wanting  to  get  things  improved  as 
rapidly  as  we  knew  enough  to  improve  them.   So  that  was  the  kind  of 
conflict  that  went  on  in  a  minor  way.   On  the  whole,  it  was  very 
successful  except  that  it  ended,  as  you  see,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
because  people  were  busy  with  other  things  at  that  time.   By  now  most 
people  don't  even  know  about  it.   I  tried  to  report  in  a  1985  issue 
of  the  Kappan  what  we  learned  from  the  national  commission  studies 
that  we  ought  to  use  now,  because  now  most  of  the  colleges  are  going 
through  the  same  mistakes  that  were  made  before,  without  trying  to 
find  out  what  was  learned  about  that  earlier  effort. 

Chall:   Was  this  for  college  teaching  or  for  elementary  through  high  school? 
Tyler:   This  was  primarily  concerned  with  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Chall:   Today,  as  you  say,  there's  considerable  concern  again  about  whether 
teachers  are  prepared  properly  to  teach.   Since  you've  been  going 
around  a  great  deal  through  the  country,  do  you  feel  that  there  are 
real  problems  with  the  ability  of  teachers  to  teach  properly?   I 
think  they're  concerned  mainly  with  math  and  the  sciences,  with 
English.   These  are  the  things  that  show  on  tests. 

Tyler:   They  don't  specify  what  places.   The  notion,  "This  is  universal,"  of 
course,  isn't  true.   There  are  some  very  excellent  high  schools  that 
do  very  well.   They  produce  students  who  are  excellent  in  college 
science  and  math,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  colleges,  better 
than  they've  had  before.   But  this  is  the  natural  way  of  mass 
beliefs.   Every  pressure  group,  as  soon  as  they  hear  about  some 
thing,  they  try  to  enlarge  its  danger  and  try  to  get  money  for  it. 
So  math  and  science  organizations  are  trying  to  get  more  money  to 
help.   But  the  situation  is  considerably  better  than  reported. 

I  did  a  study  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  about  three 
years  ago  and  found  the  situation  is  considerably  better  than  it 
was.   But  don't  expect  the  public  to  be  told  about  the  good  things; 
people  that  are  after  money  and  recognition  are  always  wanting  to 
find  out  what's  bad  about  things. 


The  Current  Stress  on  Teaching  and  Learning 


Chall:   A  recent  report — I  think  the  study  was  done  several  years  ago  but 
the  information  just  came  out  during  the  past  week — is  about  an 
international  testing  program  in  which  the  United  States  came  out 
practically  at  the  bottom  in  math.   I  forget  whether  the  rest  of  the 
sciences  were  similar — about  the  rate  of  the  Third  World  countries. 
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Tyler:   The  point  is  that  all  other  countries  in  their  secondary  schools 

have  fewer  students.   For  example,  in  Germany,  only  8  percent  are  in 
the  secondary  schools.   So  you're  measuring  the  top  8  percent 
against  our  78  percent  that  are  in  the  schools.   They  don't  talk 
about  that.   And  again,  to  get  publicity  they  don't  talk  about  the 
fourteen-year-olds.   If  you  look  at  fourteen-year-olds,  in  all  the 
countries  reported  on,  the  great  majority  are  in  school.   The  U.S. 
scores  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  that  group.   So  don't  believe 
anything  you  read  in  the  press.   It's  just  made  to  startle  you;  you 
give  attention  to  it  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  real  facts. 

I'm  not  against  improvement.   I  think  things  need  to  be 
improved,  but  they're  not  as  bad  as  they're  said  to  be  because  most 
of  the  reports  take  things  out  of  context.   For  example,  why  would 
anybody  of  sense  try  to  compare  Germany's  high  school  students  with 
American  high  school  students  when  they  choose  only  8  percent  of 
their  group  and  we  try  to  encourage  everyone?   In  fact  we're  trying 
to  prevent  dropouts  and  get  almost  everybody  finishing  high  school. 
Clearly  it's  an  effort  to  spread  dust  in  the  eyes  of  people. 

Chall:   Things  aren't  as  bad  as  they  seem,  huh? 

What  do  you  think  about  the  work  that's  going  on  right  now  in 
Texas  to  test  the  teachers?  To  see  whether  they  have  knowledge  to 
teach — I  think,  it's  mainly  English,  literature. 

Tyler:   You  first  have  to  decide  what  it  is  the  teachers  need  to  know  for 
teaching  the  subject.   One  of  the  problems  is,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  test  for  English  that  they  act  as  though  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  English  literature  and  literary  criticism  is 
especially  important  when  you're  teaching  high  school  students. 
They  don't  differentiate  between  all  the  scholarly  work  and  that 
work  which  is  relevant  to  helping  high  school  students  understand. 
The  failure  to  do  that  results,  we  found  in  the  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education,  that  the  student  who  does  best  in  the  college 
work  gets  bored  with  teaching  high  school  students  and  quickly 
leaves  because  that's  not  what  high  school  students  need  to  learn. 

You  didn't  learn  those  things  when  you  were  in  high  school. 
The  important  role  of  literature  in  high  school  English  is  to  help 
kids  identify  literature  that  can  have  meaning  in  their  lives,  that 
has  some  sense  of  reality,  is  not  just  about  two-dimensional 
figures,  and  so  on.   Quite  a  different  thing  from  what  most  college 
literature  departments  deal  with  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
their  majors. 

Chall:   Mainly,  they  need  to  be  taught  to  speak  clearly,  write  a  clear 
sentence,  and  read. 

Tyler:   That's  one  of  the  things  in  composition. 
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The  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges,  1963 

Tyler:   The  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  was  formed  after 
the  war  to  try  to  help  little  colleges  become  accredited.   Accredi 
tation  didn't  mean  so  much  until  the  federal  government  began  to 
help  colleges  and  to  give  students  scholarships.   They  only  do  it 
for  accredited  colleges;  so  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges  was  formed.   One  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  do  in  the 
summer  of  1963  was  hold  a  workshop  to  help  college  deans  understand 
how  college  instruction  might  be  improved.   The  Ford  Foundation  gave 
support  for  that  workshop  and  asked  me  to  be  one  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  that  workshop  which  was  held  at  Milligan 
College  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  in  the  Appalachians. 

It  was  an  interesting  time;  I  like  to  work  with  people.   Most 
of  the  deans  that  were  there  were  not  particularly  impressive,  but 
there  was  one  young  man,  the  dean  of  Upland  College,  a  Mennonite 
college,  in  California  near  eastern  Los  Angeles  County,  who  was  very 
bright  and  quickly  understood.   I  began  to  want  to  learn  more  about 
him.   I  thought  about  this  man. 

When  I  got  home  I  had  a  call  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  Sam  Gould,  at  that  time, 
who  said  he'd  gotten  money  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  support  a 
project  to  try  to  bring  greater  unity  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
private  and  public  institutions  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  and  high 
schools  and  colleges,  but  he  couldn't  find  a  director.   He  had  the 
money  now  and  did  I  see  anybody? 

Well,  I  said,  "There's  this  dean  over  at  Upland.   You'd  better 
look  at  him.   He  seems  very  good."  He  went  to  look  at  him  and 
offered  him  the  position.   That's  Ernest  Boyer,  who  later  became  the 
chancellor  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  then  the  U.S. 
Commissioner,  and  now  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.   But 
he  was  dean  in  this  little  Mennonite  college  who  really  sought  to 
learn.   He  attributes  to  me  the  incentive.   He  said,  "I  was  about  to 
leave  teaching.   I  found  nothing  exciting  and  significant  in  this 
small  college  but  you  taught  me  something  about  it  that  kept  me  in 
teaching."   So  he  attributes  to  me  this  help  in  that  council  work 
shop. 

Chall:   Is  he  a  member  of  the  Mennonite  community? 
Tyler:   He  probably  still  is.   They're  very  dedicated. 
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The  National  Academy  of  Education,  1965 

Tyler:   The  National  Academy  of  Education  was  an  idea  originally,  I  think, 
of  John  Gardner,  then  president  of  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  James 
Conant.   Conant  had  been  much  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  as  he,  you  know,  was  a  chemist.   He 
thought,  when  he  worked  on  his  study  of  the  American  high  school, 
that  what  schools  needed  was  some  leadership  from  people  who  were 
dedicated,  to  try  to  get  more  and  more  understanding  of  education. 
There  ought  to  be  a  National  Academy  of  Education,  he  thought,  like 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

So  he  talked  to  Gardner  about  it  and  they  commissioned  Larry 
Cremin — who  then  did  not  have  an  administrative  position,  was  an 
historian,  doing  some  of  the  best  work  in  history  of  education — to 
look  into  the  history  of  academies  in  Europe,  especially  in  England 
where  the  national  academies  in  various  fields  had  been  so 
important. 

He  came  up  with  a  report  which  led  Gardner  and  Conant  to  think 
they  ought  to  establish  one.   They  brought  together  about  eight  or 
nine  people  that  the  two  of  them  thought  were  of  high  enough  quality 
so  that  they  would  never  be  criticized  as  being  the  initial  charter 
members.   The  group  that  they  brought  together  included  Cremin, 
Havighurst,  and  me,  and  Ted  Schultz,  and  two  or  three  others  with 
different  backgrounds  who  were  interested  in  education.   We  were 
asked  to  apply  for  a  charter;  it's  chartered  in  the  state  of  New 
York.   Then  they,  in  turn,  were  asked  to  select  persons  that  they 
considered  of  very  great  excellence  in  the  quality  of  their  work. 
There  were  about  fifteen.   We  invited  them  to  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  to  have  their  initial 
meeting  and  to  determine  how  to  proceed. 

At  that  initial  meeting  they  elected  me  as  president  of  the 
national  academy,  I  think  because  I  would  be  soon  retiring  so  there 
wouldn't  be  any  question  about  smearing  their  record  in  the  future. 
In  any  event,  that's  how  I  became  president  of  the  national  academy. 
They  elected  Cremin  as  the  secretary  and,  as  the  vice-president, 
I've  forgotten  who  was  elected  at  that  time  but  the  record  would 
show  that. 

Chall:   Were  the  members  supposed  to  have  had  reputable  backgrounds  in 
research?  Upon  what  basis  were  they  chosen? 

Tyler:   Yes,  primarily  in  research.   The  membership  is  limited  to  seventy- 
five  and  I  think  ten  each  in  seven  areas,  like,  for  example, 
economics,  and  political  science,  sociology,  educational  psychology, 
and  so  on.   The  five  at-large  whose  intellectual  contribution  to 
educational  leadership  has  been  great.   Thus,  under  those  terms, 
there  were  included  when  he  was  alive,  James  Allen,  the  commissioner 
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Tyler:   of  education  of  New  York  state.   He  had  been  chosen  by  Nixon  to  be 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  but  then  fired  when  he  didn't  go 
along  with  Nixon.   Then,  taking  a  vacation  after  he  was  fired,  he 
and  his  wife  took  a  small  airplane  ride  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  airplane  crashed. 

Chall:   The  members  are  members  for  life,  is  that  it? 

Tyler:   Well,  when  they  reach  seventy,  they  become  emeritus.   I'm  an 

emeritus  member.   In  fact,  the  national  academy  now  probably  has 
more  emeritus  members  than  members  because  people  live  longer. 

Chall:   So  vacancies  are  created  only  because  of  death,  reaching  seventy,  or 
resignation? 

Does  the  academy  meet  and  have  papers? 

Tyler:   Yes,  they  meet  twice  a  year.   The  next  meeting  is  May  first  and 

second,  at  Stanford.   The  last  meeting  was  at  Chicago,  in  October, 
and  the  meeting  before  that  was  at  Harvard,  in  May.   We  alternate 
going  from  East  Coast,  Midwest,  West  Coast. 

Chall:   Is  the  national  academy  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organized,  do  you  think? 

Tyler:   To  some  extent,  I  think  it  has.   Certainly  it  has  produced  some 

publications  of  high  quality.   When  I  was  president,  for  example, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  educational 
research  was  about,  how  it  was  related  to  action.   I  commissioned  a 
group,  a  committee  headed  by  Lee  Cronbach,  which  came  out  with  their 
report  which  has  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  upon  the  nature  of 
educational  research.   On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  people  are 
good  empirical  researchers,  like  the  head  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Learning  at  Pittsburgh,  Bob  Glaser.   But,  it  seemed  to  me, 
he  conceived  of  the  academy  as  a  way  to  get  money  to  do  research 
rather  than  the  way  to  have  members  educate  each  other  in  helping  to 
set  high  standards  for  what  research  is  to  be.   So  he  was  always 
trying  to  get  money  from  the  government  or  foundations. 

The  present  president  of  the  academy  is  Patricia  Graham,  the 
dean  at  Harvard,  who  has, I  think,  an  excellent  view  of  what  the  role 
of  an  academy  can  be.   She  has  obtained  funds  from  the  Spencer 
Foundation  to  support  the  early  research  efforts  of  outstanding 
young  researchers  until  their  work  is  well  enough  known  to  establish 
a  reputation  that  will  enable  them  to  get  support  from  the  usual 
sources.   So  they  select  about  twenty  young  researchers  a  year  who 
get  $25,000  a  year  in  addition  to  whatever  they  get  from  their 
employment  to  do  their  research. 
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Chall:   That's  a  pretty  good  stipend  to  help  out.   Is  that  something  you 
have  to  apply  for  every  year  or  is  it  continuing?   Did  Patricia 
Graham  institute  this  program? 

Tyler:   No,  this  kind  of  program  was  started  earlier  by  the  Spencer  Founda 
tion.   We  started  it  by  selecting  several  universities  and  gave  the 
money  to  them  to  identify  their  scholars.   But  we  found  institutions 
differed  so  in  their  notions  of  who  was  a  good  scholar  that  very 
often  it  was  viewed  as  political  money,  "I'll  give  it  to  my 
friends."   I'm  amazed  at  the  amount  of  politics  that  there  is  in 
some  of  these  universities.   I've  never  known  that  in  my  own  exper 
ience. 

Chall:   So  now  the  academy  makes  the  choice.   Is  the  choice  made  by  having 
the  scholars  apply  to  the  academy,  then  be  screened? 

Tyler:   They  apply  to  the  academy  and  they're  screened. 

Chall:   In  a  way  it's  like  the  same  screening  that  you  went  through  at  the 
Center  for  your  fellows,  about  like  that? 

Tyler:   Except  that  they're  younger  and  haven't  made  a  reputation  yet. 
There  may  be  more  errors  made;  they  haven't  yet  fulfilled  their 
promise. 

Chall:   But  I  guess  you  can't  be  sure  of  anything.   You  will  make  an  error 
occasionally. 

Tyler:   That's  right,  but  the  older  the  person  is  the  less  error-prone 
because  their  trajectory  has  been  pretty  well  established. 

Chall:   That's  the  primary  work,  then,  of  the  academy? 

Tyler:   It's  one  of  their  tasks,  but  there  are  others.   For  example,  they 

have  a  recent  report — they  felt  it  was  about  time  to  review  and  let 
the  public  know  what  is  really  known  about  reading.   The  book,  the 
Nation  o_f_  Readers ,  which  you  may  or  may  not  have  seen,  was 
commissioned  by  the  academy.   Most  of  the  committee  members  were 
from  the  academy,  including,  of  course,  very  importantly,  Jeanne 
Chall. 
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XI   REFLECTIONS 


Other  Oral  Histories  with  Ralph  Tyler 


Chall:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  oral  history  at  Columbia  and  at 
University  of  Detroit.   Do  you  have  the  transcripts?* 

Tyler:   This  is  the  transcript,  which  I'm  just  reviewing  from  the  University 
of  Detroit,  the  home  of  the  interviewer,  John  Staudenmaier,  S.J. 
I've  got  down  to  tape  3;  he  did  three  tapes.   It's  an  oral  history 
not  of  me  but  of  the  development  of  the  System  Development  Founda 
tion. 

I've  had  the  following  interviews  in  connection  with  oral 
history.   The  first  one  was  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation  on  the 
Development  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
which  was  their  project.   You  remember,  they  supported  it,  and  I 
designed  the  national  assessment  and  carried  it  through  to  a  point 
where  it  was  accepted. 

Chall:   Where  did  you  do  that  oral  history? 

Tyler:   The  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences  while  I  was  its  director.   The  interviewer 
was  from  the  Columbia  University  Oral  History  Office.   The  second 
one  was  also  conducted  by  the  Columbia  office  of  oral  history.   The 
interviewer  was  Mrs.  Lageman.   You  may  have  seen  her  book  on  Private 
Profit  for  the  Public  Good  or  something  like  that,  a  history  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.   Since  I  was 
the  only  one  alive  who  had  known  all  the  presidents  and  had  been 


*See  Helen  M.  Kolodziey,  compiler,  "Ralph  W.  Tyler:  A  Bibliography, 
1929-1986."  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Foundation  for  the  Improve 
ment  of  Education,  1986),  pp.  102-103. 
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Tyler:   involved  in  some  of  their  work,  a  good  deal  of  that  material  was 

what  I  provided  for  her.   I  think  it  is  the  more  intimate  material. 
Obviously,  she  had  all  the  public  documents  to  review. 

Chall:  How  do  you  spell  her  name? 

Tyler:  I  think  it's  L-a-g-e-m-a-n,  Lageman,  something  like  that. 

Chall:  And  did  she  do  the  interviewing  for  Columbia? 

Tyler:  [nods] 

Chall:  I  see. 

Tyler:  She  got  the  book  out  also. 

Chall:  All  right.   Do  you  have  that  transcript;  did  you  ever  look  it  over? 

Tyler:   I  don't  think  she  ever  gave  it  to  me  to  work  it  over  because  she  was 
developing  it  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Chall:   But  it  is  filed  at  Columbia? 
Tyler:   Yes. 

Then  an  oral  history  of  those  who  knew  Lyle  Spencer  for  the 
Lyle  Spencer  family  and  the  Spencer  Foundation.   I  still  have  that 
transcript,  which  I  haven't  read  or  revised  yet. 

Chall:   Where  was  that  done?  Also  at  Columbia? 

Tyler:   Columbia. 

Chall:   Who  did  that  one? 

Tyler:   It  was  started  by  somebody  who  had  to  leave  it;  I  don't  remember, 
but  I've  got  the  material  and  I  can  show  it  to  you. 

Chall:   The  transcript?  Yes,  I'd  like  to  see  it. 
So  there  are  three  at  Columbia. 

Tyler:   Then  there  are  the  interviews  conducted  for  the  professor  from  the 

University  of  Detroit  about  the  System  Development  Foundation.   This 
oral  history  material  will  be  in  the  archives  of  the  foundation 
deposited  either  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  or  at 
Stanford  University. 
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Tyler:   Recently,  I  did  some  interviews  with  a  student  at  Pepperdine  Univer 
sity  in  connection  with  a  dissertation.* 


The  Collection  of  Tyler  Writings** 

Tyler:   Now  the  idea  of  the  collection  of  Tyler  writings  I  think  was 

probably  proposed  by  Dorothy  Neubauer,  one  of  my  students,  who  at 
the  time  the  proposal  was  made  was  just  retiring  from  editing  the 
Elementary  School  Principal,  which  won  a  number  of  awards  when  she 
was  the  editor.   But  she  developed  heart  problems  and  had  to  take 
leave  from  a  full-time  job.   I  think  she  talked  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  representative  in  education  about  collecting  my  writings 
to  identify  some  that  should  be  republished  because  of  their  current 
relevance.   I  am  not  sure  what  she  suggested,  but  in  any  event  the 
Ford  Foundation  gave  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of 
Education,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  NEA,  the  funds  to  make  that 
collection.   They  chose  Dorothy  Neubauer  to  do  it;  then  she  died  of 
a  heart  attack  in  1976. 

Chall:   When  was  this  begun?   Had  she  gotten  a  good  start  on  it? 
Tyler:   Seventy-four,  I  think. 
Chall:   So  she  just  had  two  years. 

Tyler:   So  when  she  passed  away,  a  woman  who  had  been  assisting  her  in  the 

library  research,  who  had  been,  before  she  retired,  librarian  at  the 
NEA,  took  over.   Helen  Kolodziey. 

Her  work  will  be  completed  about  June  of  this  year.   But  I  told 
you  what  Walter  Howe  said,  who  was  the  Ford  Foundation  vice- 
president  at  the  time.   He  said,  "If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to 
continue  to  write,  we  wouldn't  have  supported  it."   [laughs] 

Chall:   I  think  they'll  have  a  few  articles  yet  to  take  care  of.   Now  will 
all  of  this  go  into  the  Regenstein  Library  at  the  University  of 
Chicago? 

Tyler:   Yes. 


*Miriam  Cassandra  Rumjohn,  "A  Chronicle  of  the  Professional 
Activities:  an  Oral  History."  (Pepperdine  University,  1984). 

**Kolodziey,  Ralph  W.  Tyler:  A  Bibliography. 
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Chall:   Well,  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  writing,  I  suppose  if  we  were  to 
count  everything  that  you've  written  it  must  be  one  or  two 
thousand. . . 

Tyler:   No,  no,  it's  only —  Well,  if  you  take  only  the  published  articles 

it's  seven  hundred  and  some.   But  the  Regenstein  Library  already  has 
my  correspondence  when  I  was  an  administrator  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.   That,  I'm  told,  runs  into  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  bits  of 
paper. 

Chall:   They  measure  it  by  inches  in  cartons  these  days.   [laughs] 

Tyler:   Well,  it  depends  on  whether  you're  the  librarian  who  has  to  find 
space  for  it. 

Chall:   I  think  that's  very  fine. 

When  I  was  doing  some  research  for  this  project,  I  naturally 
discovered  that  you  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  writing.   Of 
course,  I  since  found  it  out  by  looking  at  the  bibliography  in 
Perspectives. 

Tyler:   Apparently  Neubauer  had  developed  that  before  she  died. 
Chall:   Miss  Kolodziey  has  sent  me  an  update. 

Over  the  years,  have  you  chosen  where  you're  going  to  place 
your  articles?   Are  you  requested  by  editors  for  articles  in  certain 
journals,  or  both? 

Tyler:   I'd  never  submit  an  article  that  hadn't  been  requested.   So  I  never 
tried  to  find  out  how  you  get  articles  placed;  they  always  asked  me 
to  produce  them.   For  example,  right  now  I'm  asked  to  produce —  Jim 
Stone,  do  you  know  him?  At  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
he  is  editor  of  the  California  Journal  of  Teacher  Education.   He's 
asked  me  to  prepare  an  article  on  testing  of  teachers  for  their  May 
issue.   That's  one  I've  got  to  finish.   The  Elementary  School 
Principals  Association,  the  Secondary  School  Principals  Association, 
and  the  Middle  School  Principals  Association  of  Massachusetts,  have 
jointly  said  they're  going  to  establish  an  annual  distinguished 
lecture  series  called  the  "Ralph  Tyler  Series"  and  would  I  be  the 
one  to  give  the  first  lecture. 


Chall:   There  are  so  many  journals  in  the  field  of  education, 
that  deals  in  education  seems  to  have  its  own  journal. 

Tyler:   It  tries  to  get  one  if  it  can  afford  it. 


Every  group 
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Chall:   Has  it  a  value?   I  mean,  is  there  a  value  to  having  so  many 

different  kinds  of  journals?   Do  people  read  only  the  journal  that 
falls  into  their  own  niche? 

Tyler:   As  long  as  they  can  support  themselves,  I  suppose  it's  the  desire  of 
people  who  want  to  write  something  to  get  it  published  because  the 
requirement  in  many  universities  is  you've  got  to  have  some 
published  articles  in  order  to  be  considered  for  tenure.   Most  of 
the  articles  aren't  worth  reading. 

Chall:   That's  what  I  wanted  to  know — whether  you  felt  that  there  was  a 

value  in  all  of  this.   Because  it  would  seem  to  me  pretty  hard  to 
keep  up  in  the  field  of  education  if  you  had  to  continually  read 
these  hundreds  of  journals  that  come  out. 

Tyler:   The  ones  that  I  read,  other  than  those  that  come  from  my  membership, 
are  the  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Teachers  College  Record,  and  the 
two  journals  put  out  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  Elementary  School  Journal. 

Chall:   What  do  you  think  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan? 

Tyler:   Oh,  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  of  course,  but  that  I  get  with  my 
•bership.   I  think  it's  a  very  good  journal. 

Chall:   i.  _ame  across  one,  and  I  can  understand  why  it  exists,  called  The 
Education  Digest,  which  takes  articles  from  all  over — those  which 
they  consider  of  value.   Oh,  there's  a  copy.   [sees  the  journal  on 
Dr.  Tyler's  desk]   Ah,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  commemorative  issue. 
That  ought  to  be  interesting. 

Tyler:   This  is  the  one  they  selected  from  my  writing.   [looking  at  the 

journal]   It's  one  that  appeared  in  the  Elementary  School  Principal 
when  Dorothy  was  its  editor,  "Where  Learning  Happens. 


The  Women ' s  Movement 


Chall:   Oh,  yes,  I've  read  that  one.   That  was,  I  thought,  interesting 

because  you  were  concerned  at  about  that  time  when  you  were  writing 
it — it  even,  I  think,  shows  up  in  your  Patten  Lectures — about  the 
learning  that  takes  place  outside  of  school. 

Tyler:   That's  when  I  became  clear  that  the  home  was  losing  its  responsi 
bility  for  the  education  of  children. 

Chall:   Was  that  something  that  you  began  to  realize  over  a  period  of  time, 
which  nobody  had  given  much  thought  to? 
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Tyler:   This  leaving  of  the  home  on  the  part  of  middle  class  people  has  only 
taken  place  in  the  last  fifteen  years.   In  1940,  only  16  percent  of 
mothers  of  school-aged  children  were  in  the  labor  force.   Now  its  69 
percent.   So  I  couldn't  have  been  conscious  of  something  that  hadn't 
yet  happened.   The  notion  that  middle-income  mothers  would  consider 
a  little  more  income  more  important  than  bringing  up  their  children 
didn't  occur  to  me  until  I  realized  how  easy  it  is  to  seduce  them  by 
the  talk  that  this  is  women's  right  and  so  on.   The  notion  that  it 
is  more  valuable  to  be  a  programmer  than  to  bring  up  a  child  is  my 
notion  of  the  inversion  of  reality  and  the  value  of  society. 

Chall:   So  you  take  a — how  should  I  put  it — you're  not  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  woman's  movement? 

Tyler:   I'm  not  in  sympathy  with  the  aspect  of  the  woman's  movement  that 
denigrates  their  importance  to  society  in  bringing  up  children. 
Now,  the  question  is  put  as  one  of  a  woman's  freedom  to  make 
choices.   If  a  woman  wants  to  be  free  and  doesn't  have  children,  or 
is  able  to  take  care  of  them,  has  enough  money  to  support  a  good 
nanny  or  whatever  you  call  it,  that  is  one  thing.   But  the  notion 
that  you  just  leave  the  child  and  someway  he'll  take  care  of 
himself — which  I  hear  so  often  when  I  talk  to  women  these  days — is 
shocking.   Isn't  it  shocking  to  you? 

Chall:   Yes.   In  your  own  past,  your  wives  have  been  professional  women  and 
your  daughters  are  professional  women.   How  did  they,  at  least  your 
daughters  for  example  and  your  first  wife,  balance  their  professions 
with  their  families? 

Tyler:   When  the  children  were  growing  up  they  didn't  practice  their 

profession.   Helen,  for  example,  my  oldest  daughter  is  now  sixty- 
four.   She  stopped  working  when  the  first  child  was  born  and  didn't 
start  working  again  until  the  last  one  finished  high  school.   Now 
she's  back  in  the  labor  force  again. 

Chall:   And  she  had  what,  three  or  four  children? 

Tyler:   Four. 

Chall:   And  your  other  daughter? 

Tyler:   The  other  daughter  did  not  do  that.   Ann  was  married,  you  know, 
in  Algeria,  when  she  was  working  in  the  planning  division  of  the 
Algerian  government.   She's  married  to  an  Egyptian  architect,  also 
in  planning.   There  are  four  children. 
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Chall:   In  terras  of  the  woman's  movement,  just  to  get  back  to  it  for  a 

moment — aside  from  the  fact  that  some  women  may  be  neglecting  their 
families  as  some  of  them  do — what's  been  your  opinion  of  the,  what 
do  they  call  it?   I  can't  even  think  of  the  term  myself? 

Tyler:   You're  talking  about  Women's  Lib? 

Chall:   Well,  yes.   The  attempt  to  make  sure  that  women  are  given  the  same 
opportunities  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  schools  and  in  businesses. 

Tyler:   I  believe  women  should  have  all  the  opportunities  for  choosing  from 
the  whole  range  of  careers  including  that  of  homemaker,  guided  by 
their  own  sense  of  values.   They  should  not  be  swept  along  by  some 
of  this  stuff  which  is  now  current.   For  example,  some  of  the  Ms 
articles  are  saying  to  women,  "You  ought  to  try  all  three, 
homosexuality,  heterosexuality,  and  masturbation."   I  think  the 
notion  that  someway  there  aren't  any  standards  for  one's  life  is 
silly.   A  woman  should  have  freedom  to  find  a  way,  her  way,  in  a 
society  with  dignity  and  a  sense  of  importance.   But  I  don't  agree 
with  the  notion  she  should  be  swept  away  by  some  of  these  ignorant 
movements.   I  don't  believe  in  movements  in  general  because  I  think 
an  individual  has  to  make  choices  in  terms  of  his  or  her  situation. 

Chall:   I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  so  much  as  the  opportunities  in  the 

workplace  to  move  ahead.   Affirmative  action  is  what  I  was  thinking 
about. 

Tyler:   Well,  it  depends  on  how  you  determine  affirmative  action,  but  the 
notion  of  affirmative  action  has  usually  been  to  move  them  ahead 
whether  they're  competent  or  not.   I  certainly  agree  to  opportun 
ities.   My  girls,  I  think,  have  had  opportunities,  very  much  so. 

Chall:   When  you  were  responsible  for  making  choices,  I  noticed  there  were 

quite  a  number  of  women  whom  you  appointed  to  good  positions  as  they 
moved  along. 

Tyler:   Surely.   There  are  some  excellent  women.   There's  no  difference  in 
the  sexes  in  the  amount  of  ability  they  have.   They  may  focus  in 
different  directions  and  that's  why  the  notion  that  if  the  oppor 
tunity  is  available  to  raise  children,  that  should  be  taken  seriously 
as  an  important  opportunity.   I  don't  know  why  it's  undervalued,  do 
you? 

Chall:   It  shouldn't  be  undervalued. 
Tyler:   But  why  is  it  undervalued? 
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Chall:   Well,  I  suppose  that  it's  undervalued  because,  perhaps,  women 
themselves  feel  that  society  undervalues  it. 

Tyler:   No,  just  those  that  lead.   Remember,  the  mass  media  get  these 

started.   There  are  lots  of  movements  that  do  not  represent  the 
general  view  of  the  society  but  they  are  stimulated  and  the  mass 
media  picks  them  up. 

No,  there's  another  opportunity  for  women  that  in  the  last  part 
of  the  last  century  was  very  important.   It  was  pushed  by  women's 
colleges,  namely  that  educated  women  in  the  middle  class  where  the 
husband  made  enough  to  support  the  family,  should  be  responsible  for 
social  improvement.   I  told  you  about  my  aunt  who  graduated  from 
Wellesley  and  became  very  active  in  women's  suffrage  and  child  labor 
laws,  in  trying  to  improve  the  plight  of  women  caught  in  prostitu 
tion.   A  whole  series  of  things  that  they  were  concerned  with. 
That's  a  dignified  role  too. 

Chall:   Surely,  surely  it  is. 


Looking  at  the  Past  Through  Rose-Colored  Glasses 


Chall:   Now,  several  months  ago  you  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about 

"looking  at  the  past  through  rose-colored  glasses."   I  wrote  it  down 
to  talk  to  you  about  some  day.   What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Tyler:   I  have  in  mind  the  natural  way  in  which  the  memory  operates. 

Namely,  you  forget  the  unpleasant  things,  as  Freud  pointed  out,  and 
you  remember  the  pleasant  things.   That's  often  true  about  educa 
tion.   I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  in  the  1930s  they  were 
complaining  how  much  worse  the  schools  were.   I  was  then  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  fortunately  was  able  to  get  some  of  the  actual 
tests  that  were  given  in  the  Ohio  schools  years  earlier  and  repeat 
them.   I  found  the  kids  of  today  did  as  well  or  better  than  their 
parents  did.   That's  what  I  mean  when  they  talk  about  their  being 
better.   Whenever  somebody  tells  me  about  educational  achievement 
declining,  I  want  to  know  what  evidence  they  have,  because  no  decline 
has  been  found  in  every  study  that  I  have  made.   You  may  have 
noticed  the  most  recent  one  in  Indiana  where  they  repeated  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  had  been  given 
twenty  years  earlier  in  Indiana.   The  study  found  again  that  the 
students  today  did  somewhat  better  than  those  that  took  the  earlier 
Stanford  test. 
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Tyler:   The  world  isn't  going  to  the  bow-wows.   Our  memory  of  the  past  is 
what  causes  us  problems  because  we  think  of  our  own  childhood  as 
being  rosy  when  probably  we  were  often  in  trouble.   [laughs]   I  was 
expelled  from  high  school  myself  and  none  of  my  children  have  been 
expelled  from  school. 

Chall:   They  may  not  have  had  all  that  curiosity  that  you  had  or  the 

opportunities  to  go  out  and  find  skunks  [laughter]  the  way  you  did. 

So  things  aren't  as  bad  as  they  are  pictured? 

Tyler:   I  want  people  to  get  data  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  the 

excitement  of  making  sweeping  statements  about  decline.   The  great 
problem  of  our  mass  media  is  that  they  are  not  interested  in  giving 
you  facts;  they  want  to  get  your  attention.   That's  how  one  sells 
advertising.   So  one  can  never  be  sure  that  anything  one  reads  or 
sees  is  true.   Someway  we  need  to  have  contact  with  reality  and 
that's  what  research  is  about.   You  can  do  some  of  it  yourself. 


Chall: 

Tyler: 
Chall: 


Tyler  Rejects  Placing  Labels  on  Himself  or  Others 

This  morning  when  I  came  in  you  were  discussing  putting  labels  on 
others.   How  do  you  view  yourself. 

I  don't  view  myself  as  a  label.   I  view  myself  as  a  person. 

People  have,  I  guess,  in  the  past  put  labels  on  you  as  a  humanist, 
or  a  behaviorist. 


Tyler:   They  still  do,  but  the  effort  of  some  of  the  best  behavioral 

scientists  I  know  is  to  remind  people  that  you  can't  do  that.   It's 
a  limited  view  of  persons.   If  you  want  to  understand  them,  don't 
try  to  label  them  because  it's  some  particular  aspect  they  pick  out. 
Why  should  one  call,  we'll  say,  Arthur  Combs — I  think  he's  often 
labeled  as  a  humanist?  Most  people  that  I  know  are  humane.   What 
does  it  mean?   It's  just  a  way  that  somebody  picks  out.   They  see 
some  side  of  a  person  and  say,  "That's  what  I'm  going  to  talk 
about,"  but  it  denigrates  the  importance  of  being  a  human  being, 
which  is  that  you're  many-sided,  not  one-sided.   You  can't  catalogue 
a  person  accurately.   Do  you  want  to  be  catalogued? 

Chall:   No,  I  don't  think  I  do.   Of  course,  cataloguing  people  as  humanists 
is  now  something  that  people  do,  with  respect  to  education,  whom  we 
consider  to  be  a  little  right  of  center.  You  were  quoting  a  little 
while  ago  the  Bible  in  saying  that  you  can't  label  others.   Do  you 
want  to  tell  me  about  that  one  again? 

Tyler:   Just,  "What  is  man  is  beyond" — as  I  recall — "beyond  measure." 
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Chall:   So  you  don't  like  being  labeled  even  though  people  do  label  you? 

Tyler:   Well,  I  don't  mind  if  they  want  to  but  it  shows  their  inadequate 
conception  of  humanity,  of  human  beings. 

Chall:   Does  it  show  an  inadequate  understanding  of  what  you  have  been 
striving  to  do  and  what  you've  been  writing  about? 

Tyler:   Probably  so.   Nobody  would  ever  have  a  full  understanding  of  what 
anybody  else  was  striving  to  do. 

Chall:   You  have  a  body  of  literature  that  you're  leaving  in  the  library, 
does  it — 

Tyler:   I  hope  it  will  be  the  ideas  rather  than  me  that  they  get  interested 
in. 

Chall:   Is  it  possible  to  take  all  of  that  writing  and  focus  it  and  say, 
"This  man  was  a  behaviorist"? 

Tyler:   If  they  wanted  to  define  behaviorist  in  a  way  to  accomplish  this, 

but  usually  it  isn't.   I  don't  understand  why  they  want  it  except  to 
be  lazy  and  not  to  try  to  understand  somebody  fully. 


The  Tyler  Rationale;   Building  a  Curriculum  is  an  Active 
not  a  Passive  Pursuit 


Chall:   Now  there's  been  a  body,  I  understand,  of  critical  literature  about 
your  rationale,  the  so-called  Tyler  "rationale,"  which  I'm  sure  you 
probably  know  about  more  than  I  do.   In  fact,  I  think  Dr.  Goodlad 
told  me  that  there  are  some  people  who  seem  to  spend  their  careers 
criticizing  the  rationale.   I  just  wondered  how  this  has  affected 
you  over  the  years?   Did  it  early-on  have  any  influence  on  you  or 
affect  you? 

Tyler:   No.   Mostly  they're  people  who  think  of  the  curriculum  as  something 
out  there  that  they're  looking  at,  rather  than  being  involved  in 
developing  an  educational  program  for  a  school.   In  the  latter  case 
one  asks:   "How  am  I  going  to  develop  one?   I've  got  to  have  kids 
learning  something.   What  is  it  they'll  learn,  and  how  would  I 
select  it  to  be  sure  that  what  they're  learning  is  worth  learning?" 
Then  there's  the  question  of  how  we're  going  to  help  them  learn  it. 
"What  do  I  know  about  learning?"  How  should  I  set  up  an  instructional 
program.   And,  "How  am  I  going  to  organize  it  so  that  they  can  build 
each  year  on  what  they've  learned  last  year?  Finally,  how  can  I 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  educational  program?" 
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Tyler:   Those  ire  the  questions  for  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
curriculum  or  use  a  curriculum.   They're  the  action  people.   Now  in 
a  sense  it's  like  the  person  you're  going  to  train  to  be  an 
architect.   He  has  to  build  a  building.   But  if  you  have  people  who 
only  want  to  look  at  the  building  from  the  standpoint  of,  "Is  it 
Georgian  or  is  it  Old  Colonial  something?"  that's  what  most  of  the 
people  in  curriculum  do.   They  don't  go  out  and  help  people  build 
curriculum,  they  want  to  look  at  it  as  an  object  rather  than  an 
action  program. 

So  the  answer  is  I'm  sorry  that  more  people  don't  want  to  work 
on  curriculum  with  the  schools.  My  little  book  has  been  widely 
translated.   In  fact,  I  didn't  notice  it  was  in  Portuguese  until  I 
got  a  letter  from  a  Portuguese  woman  yesterday  saying  that  she  had 
been  impressed  with  it  and  was  working  on  it.   She  studied  it  in 
Portuguese.   But  the  reason  for  the  popularity  of  my  little  book  is 
because  most  people  that  are  really  concerned  with  the  curriculum, 
other  than  those  that  are  dilettantes  sitting  around  wanting  to 
talk  about  it,  are  people  who  have  to  make  one  or  deal  with  one. 
There  are  very  few  books  that  help  them  that  way. 

I  have  a  manuscript  chapter  by  an  acquaintance  which  he  sent 
me.   "What  do  you  think  of  this  chapter?"  Well,  he  makes  distinc 
tions  and  classifies.   I'm  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  say  to  him 
without  hurting  his  feelings.   I  can  say  to  him,  "Who  are  you 
writing  this  for?  Are  these  students  going  to  be  teachers  having  to 
deal  with  the  curriculum?  Let's  talk  about  it  as  an  active  docu 
ment."  Because  he  classifies  curriculum  workers  as  to  "humanist," 
"managerial,"  and  so  on  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
"How  can  the  curriculum  be  improved?"   If  you  go  out  to  get  an 
effective  program  of  health,  you  don't  ask,  "Is  that  managerial,  or 
is  it  something  else?"   [laughs] 

The  first  time  curriculum  making  was  viewed  as  a  profession  was 
in  the  twenty-sixth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.   Both  parts  one  and  two,  in  1927,  were  devoted  to 
curriculum-making  theory  and  practice.   That's  where  it  first  became 
a  recognized  specialization.   But  then,  because  it  became  so  popular 
a  lot  of  people  got  on  the  bandwagon  who  had  no  interest  in  working 
with  the  schools  or  making  a  curriculum;  they  just  wanted  to  talk 
about  it.   It's  like  people  who  have  no  interest  in  being  architects 
but  they  want  to  talk  about,  "Shall  we  call  this  Colonial?  Would 
you  rather  have  this  one  over  here?"  or  something  else. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  it  hasn't  influenced  me 
except  to  wonder  why  we  can't  get  more  people  wanting  help  for  the 
curriculum.   John  Goodlad,  for  example,  is  successful  because  he 
works  with  these  partnerships  helping  them  build  curricula.   So  does 
Bob  Sinclair,  with  whom  I'm  working  in  Massachusetts,  and  so  did 
Hilda  Taba,  and  so  did  those  others  that  I've  mentioned.   They  saw 
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Tyler:   the  curriculum  as  a  vital  means  by  which  kids  are  being  educated, 
not  something  that  you  sit  back  and  talk  about.   "What  is  the 
philosophy  this  person  has?"  or  something  else  isn't  the  question. 

Chall:   Are  you  saying  that  most  of  the  critical  literature  about  the 
rationale  is — ? 

Tyler:   — misconceives  what  it's  about. 

Chall:   Are  these  people  who  are  not  out  there  working  with  the  schools 
primarily? 

Tyler:   Not  a  one  of  them  is.   In  fact,  the  ASCD  about  three  years  ago  asked 
me  to  appear  on  the  same  program  with  a  professor  of  curriculum  then 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.   I  didn't  want  to  attack  him — I'm 
much  older  than  he,  I  wouldn't  want  to  humiliate  him — but  some  of 
the  people  in  the  audience  said,  "Mr.  So-and-So,"  whose  name  I've 
forgotten,  "How  would  you...?"   He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  work  with 
the  curriculum.   I  want  to  think  about  it." 

Chall:   Is  that  right? 

Tyler:   That's  what  he  actually  said.   He  sees  the  curriculum  only  as  an 

object;  he  just  likes  to  think  about  houses,  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
an  architect. 

Chall:   Are  there  a  lot  of  those  people  out  there? 

Tyler:   In  the  universities.   They  like  to  be  in  ivory  towers;  they  don't 
like  to  go  out  where  the  action  is.   I  don't  know  one  who  goes  out 
where  the  action  is  except  in  the  subject  matter  areas.   You've  got 
in  Berkeley,  you've  got  people  in  English  who  are  going  out  with  the 
Bay  Area  Writing  Project.   You  had,  when  you  had  Abraham  Fishier 
there,  a  very  good  person  to  go  out  for  science.   I  don't  know 
who  does  that  now.   But,  by  and  large,  these  professors  of  educa 
tion,  not  connected  with  subject  matter,  are  just  talking  about 
things,  rarely  going  out  to  work  with  the  schools. 

Chall:   There  are  those  who  say  that  you  moved  into  consulting  rather  than 
staying  in  research  and  scholarship  where  you  had  started.   Was 
there  any  reason  why  you  went  in  that  direction? 

Tyler:   When  you're  in  a  university,  you  have  graduate  students  who  work 

with  you.   You  can  conduct  research  and  you  also  have  a  library  to 
serve  you.   But  when  you're  not  there,  your  opportunity  is 
consulting.   That's  what  happens  to  most  people  when  they  retire. 
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Always  a  Teacher 


Chall:   In  terms  of  your  career,  was  there  any  facet  of  it  that  you  might 

have  enjoyed  more?   I'm  thinking  of  your  work  as  a  teacher  which  you 
said  you  really  like  to  do.   You  said  once  that  you  were  "hooked  on 
teaching."  You  taught  in  college  for  many  years.   I  mean,  many, 
many  years  you  were  a  college  teacher  working  with  graduate  students 
and  influencing  them,  sending  them  out  into  the  world.   Then,  as  you 
say,  you  went  into  consulting. 

Tyler:   But  I  also  teach. 

Chall:   You  are  teaching  as  well,  in  a  different  setup? 

Tyler:   Yes,  indeed.   I've  been  a  visiting  professor  at  many  different 

institutions  since  I've  retired.   And  I  teach  when  I'm  consulting. 
For  example,  on  Tuesday  morning  I  was  in  the  Shutesbury,  Massachu 
setts,  Elementary  School.   The  teachers  were  concerned  about  their 
elementary  social  studies  program,  the  topics  that  would  be  relevant 
to  the  students.   So  I  visited  a  first  grade  class  and  talked  about 
division  of  labor.   What  do  you  do  in  the  home  and  so  on?   I  said, 
"Now  you  can  begin  to  understand  economics  starting  with  the  divi 
sion  of  labor."   I  talked  to  the  kids  and  they  were  interested  and 
they  wanted  to  know  what  school  was  like  when  I  was  in  school.   Then 
we  went  on  to  the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  grades — 
they  only  have  up  until  the  fifth  grades.   I  think  they  have  a 
middle  school  in  that  district. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  I  was  in  a  very  different  district  in 
West  Springfield,  Massachusetts.   There,  the  fifth  graders  had 
already  wanted  to  discuss  immigration  with  me.   They  were  studying 
immigration — the  values  and  the  difficulties  and  so  on  of  immigra 
tion.   So  we  had  quite  a  session.   There,  I  was  working  with  kids  as 
well  as  with  the  teachers,  talking  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

So  I'm  not  for  giving  up  teaching. 

Chall:   No,  I  see.  You  find  a  way  no  matter  where  you  are  to  do  some 

teaching.   In  terms  of  your  favorite  kind  of  teaching,  has  there 
been  a  favorite  area? 

Tyler:   It  has  to  be  something  that  I  know  something  about.   But  mostly 

teaching,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  raising  the  questions  that  cause  the 
students  to  have  to  inquire  and  find  out  for  themselves.   The 
teacher's  the  stimulator  and  guider  of  their  learning  but  he  is  not 
the  one  who  tells  them  everything,  in  our  kind  of  society.   Now, 
when  I  go  to  a  totalitarian  society,  it's  quite  different,  because 
there  the  thing  is  to  get  the  kids  to  be  conformists.   The  real 
knowledge  is  up  at  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party.   Or 
in  Hitler's  case,  there  with  Der  Fuhrer  himself. 
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Chall:   In  other  words,  at  whatever  stage  of  career  you've  been  in,  you've 
managed  to  find  a  way  to  teach? 

Tyler:   Yes.   When  I  was  a  dean  at  Chicago  I  had  a  full-time  teaching  load. 
In  the  morning  I  would  be  in  the  dean's  office,  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  board  of  examinations,  and  then  from  4  o'clock  until  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  I  would  be  teaching. 

Chall:   Was  there  any  area  of  your  career  in  teaching  that  you  liked  better 
than  any  other? 

Tyler:   I  don't  think  so.   All  people  are  very  interesting.   I've  never 
found  a  person  who  wasn't  interesting,  have  you? 

Chall:   I  haven't  thought  about  it.   So,  wherever  you  were  in  your  career 
you've  just  enjoyed  it? 

Tyler:   Sure. 

Chall:   Well,  that's  important. 

Tyler:   And  every  day  now,  I  wake  up  and  I'm  still  alive;  I'm  so  happy  that 
I'm  still  alive  at  my  age.   I  just  passed  the  age  at  which  my  father 
passed  away.   I'm  happy  to  live  longer  than  he  did. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  in  good  health.   That's  what  counts.   You're  able  to  enjoy 
your  years. 


Influencing  the  Careers  of  Others;   Responsibility  v.  Power 


Chall:   All  right,  now,  the  next  question  that  I  had  as  you  see  [on  the 

outline]  is  about  your  influence  on  the  careers  of  many  persons  in 
the  field  of  education  and  social  sciences.   I  wondered  if  you've 
ever  considered  how  many  people  have  received  appointments  or  might 
not  have  received  appointments  as  a  result  of  your  influence?   Does 
that  weigh  heavily  on  you  in  any  way? 

Tyler:   I  conceive  my  role  is,  of  course,  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  improve 
education.   That  means  a  sense  of  what  kind  of  faculty  members 
should  be  in  universities,  what  kind  of  graduate  students  there 
should  be.   So  when  I  find  a  person  who  seems  to  be  able  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  education  or  the  improvement  of  education, 
I  make  note  of  it,  as  I  did  about  Ernie  Boyer  and  think  about  him. 
I  question,  "What  is  he  down  there?   Couldn't  he  do  something 
better?"  Then  somebody  calls  me  up  and  says,  "Do  you  know  of 
anybody?"   Immediately  I  think  of  Ernie  Boyer  as  worth  finding. 
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Tyler:   But  this  happens  right  along.   I  was  down  at  the  predominantly  black 
institution  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  —  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Pine  Bluff.   The  dean  of  education  there,  George  Antonelli,  was 
doing  an  amazing  job  of  helping  those  black  young  people  become  more 
intellectual.   Instead  of  just  trying  to  turn  to  athletics  or 
something,  helping  them,  and  together  with  the  teachers,  getting 
them  interested  and  excited  about  real  learning.   I  noted  that  and 
kept  in  touch  with  him.   Then  the  chancellor,  a  black  man,  left  that 
institution  and  another  black  man  came  in,  who  did  not  give  George 
freedom  to  work  as  he  had  been  doing.   So  I  helped  George  move  to 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  is  a  vice-president  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  System. 


Tyler:   He  is  the  equivalent  of  dean  of  students  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.   But  that's  an  illustration  of  trying  to  help  people  who 
have  talents  find  a  place  where  their  talents  can  be  used.   If  he's 
going  to  have  a  president  who  tries  to  get  rid  of  him  rather  than 
trying  to  help  him,  he'd  better  get  to  some  other  institution. 

No,  I  don't  know  the  number  but  I  imagine  I  do  something  to 
help  people  at  least  once  a  month. 

Chall:   People  come  to  you.   Now  there  might  be  people  who  have  been 
considered  for  appointments  that  you  have  not  thought  worthy. 

Tyler:   I  never  wrote  anything  against  anybody.   Why  would  I  do  that? 

Chall:   Oh,  I  don't  know,  but  there  might  be  people  that  you  would  not 
consider  worthy  of  a  particular  appointment,  about  whom  you  are 
asked. 


Tyler:   I  don't  think  in  terms  of  worthy.   When  I  last  wrote —  Let's  see  if 
I've  got  some  illustrations  here  of  some  recent  letters.   [looks 
through  his  file  of  letters] 

Chall:   Worthy  may  be  the  wrong  word.   Perhaps  I  should  say  capable  of 
serving  in  the  particular  position. 

Tyler:   I  try  to  write  what  I  know  about  them.   Let's  see  if  I  can  find  one 
here.   Here's  one  in  March.   Let's  find  one  in  February.   What  I'm 
trying  to  bring  out  is  that  the  effort  is  to  try  to  describe  what 
I've  learned  about  them  as  best  I  can.   I'm  not  going  to  make  the 
judgment  whether  they  should  be  taken  or  not.   That's  up  to  the 
institution.   They'd  be  happier  in  making  their  own  decisions 
rather  than  being  able  to  blame  somebody  else  for  a  decision 
they've  made. 
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Tyler:   Here's  one  about  Antonelli.   He  applied  for  a  position  at  the  San 
Jose  State  [University]   [reading]   "Dear  Dr.  Spaulding — (the 
chairman  of  the  search  committee).   I've  known  Dr.  Antonelli  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  and  have  gained  increasing  respect  for  his  under 
standing  of  education,  his  effectiveness  in  working  with  students, 
his  devotion  to  improving  educational  programs,  his  energy  in 
attacking  professional  problems, and  his  courage  and  integrity.   He 
is  a  prolific  writer  and  his  publications  are  clearly  written  and 
deal  with  important  educational  issues. 

"His  plan  for  guaranteeing  the  quality  effectiveness  of 
graduates  who  take  teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools  is  an 
innovative  solution  to  the  alleged  incompetence  of  many  graduates  of 
teacher  education  programs. 

"His  development  at  Pine  Bluff  of  an  advocacy  center  for  equity 
and  excellence  has  received  national  attention.   Much  of  this  is 
due  to  his  heavy  commitment  of  time  and  thought.   He's  an 
outstanding  educational  leader." 

You  know,  that's  simply  trying  to  describe  the  person.   But 
don't  try  to  tell  somebody  who  should  be  appointed  because,  in  the 
first  place,  you  don't  know  enough  about  the  situation  to  know  what 
they  need  to  do.   In  the  second  place,  you  don't  want  them  to  come 
back  and  say,  "I  appointed  him  just  because  you  asked  me  to."   I 
wouldn't  think  of  it. 

Chall:   It's  the  way  in  which  you  analyze  their  qualities  and  capabilities. 

Tyler:   It's  what  I've  tried  to  learn  about  them.   It's  just  what  I  was 

saying,  why  I  don't  say,  "He's  a  humanist,"  or  a  right-wing  person. 
I  tried  to  write  what  I  had  observed  about  him,  what  he'd  done. 

Chall:   And  if  that's  what  they  want,  that's  what  they'll  take. 

Tyler:   That's  why  some  of  your  questions  here  seem  to  me  to  imply  a  kind  of 

political  relationship  rather  than  an  effort  to  help  improve 

education  by  finding  people  with  talents  and  helping  them  to  use 
their  talents  constructively. 

Chall:   They  may  seem  a  little  political  but  there  are  people  out  in  this 

world  that  think  that  way.   If  we're  going  to  get  the  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  they  pose,  I  think  we  need  to  pose  them  to  you  so 
that  people  will  in  future  understand  exactly  what  it  is  you're 
doing  and  why  you  do  it. 

Tyler:   The  problem  of  many  people  is  that  they  think  of  social  situations 
as  giving  power  rather  than  responsibility.   I  find  that  as  I  read 
some  of  the  American  histories.   I'm  quite  sure  that  people  like 
Jefferson,  for  example,  considered  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
make  this  nation  work  rather  than  the  question,  "I've  now  got  power." 
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Tyler:   When  I  worked  with  Mr.  Truman  I  found  a  man  who  had  not  intended  to 

be  president.   He  didn't  even  intend  to  be  vice-president.   They  just 
chose  him  because  it  turned  out  that  [Henry]  Wallace  had  become  a 
communist  and  so  they  selected  him  quickly  from  the  Senate  to  be  the 
vice-president.   Then  Roosevelt  died  and  he  was  left  as  president. 
But  I  found  him  always  asking  the  question,  "How  can  I  exercise 
this  responsibility?  What  can  I  do  about  it?" 

During  the  Second  World  War,  scientists  and  engineers  produced 
the  atomic  bomb  and  Truman  was  asked  to  approve  its  being  dropped  on 
targets  in  Japan.   In  focusing  his  response,  Truman  asked  the  Joint 
Chiefs:   "Should  I  or  should  I  not?"  Well,  they  said,  "You'll  save 
millions  of  lives  because  the  Japanese  are  killing  off  so  many  of  us 
and  we're  killing  many  of  them."  The  mindless  notion  that  the  bomb 
shouldn't  have  been  used  because  a  lot  of  people  were  killed  at 
Hiroshima  doesn't  get  around  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  were 
saved  because  they  didn't  have  to  continue  the  fighting  that  was 
going  on  to  try  to  get  into  Tokyo  with  maniacal  defenses  that 
they  had.   It  would  have  cost  probably  another  million  lives  at  that 
point.   But  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Truman  had  to  think 
about.   He  didn't  talk  about  power  or  anything  like  that. 

I  think  that  too  many  people,  never  having  had  to  take  respon 
sibility,  don't  know  how  important  responsibility  is  to  people  who 
have  been  educated  with  character.   The  responsibility  that  they 
bear  and  how  they  discharge  it  are  the  important  tests  of  their 
character,  not  the  power  they  have. 

Chall:   That's  how  you  look  at  it.   Well,  that's  worth  our  knowing. 

Tyler:   Yes?   [laughs]   I  keep  telling  that  to  Joe  O'Shea,  who  wrote  these 
articles  like  "Journey  to  the  Midway." 

Professional  people  should  have  a  sense  of  responsibility.   Is 
a  doctor  trying  to  ask,  "What's  my  power?"  rather  than  "How  can  I 
save  this  life?"   I  can't  imagine  how  the  public  gets  these  notions 
that  treat  education  as  a  power  struggle. 

Chall:   But  they  do. 

Tyler:   Well,  they  do.   Of  course,  I  understand  with  uneducated  people.   I 
told  you  about  the  time  they  had  this  school  board  in  East  Chicago, 
didn't  I? 


Chall:   Yes. 


Now,  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  as  you  know,  in  January  1981,  had  an 
article  based  on  a  poll  of  professors  of  curriculum  who  rated  the 
influence  of  significant  writings  issued  since  1906.   You  were  there 
on  the  top  practically  tied  with  John  Dewey.   Among  others  at  the 
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Chall:   top  were  students  of  yours,  Ben  Bloom,  and  Mr.  Havighurst;  the 

Eight-Year  Study  itself.   Hilda  Taba  was  among  the  nominees.   How 
did  you  feel  when  you  read  this  article? 

Tyler:   Well,  I'm  glad  that  they  found  what  I've  written  useful.   I've 

always  been  impressed  by  the  number  of  different  languages  in  which 
it's  been  translated.   That  is  another  implication  it  must  be 
useful.   But,  as  I  say,  I'm  afraid  it's  just  because  almost  nobody 
else  writes  about  how  you  try  to  build  a  curriculum. 


Major  Influences  in  Ralph  Tyler's  Life  and  Career 


Chall:   If  you  were  asked  to  list  those  people,  or  literature  which  had  a 
major  influence  in  your  life,  whom  or  what  would  you  list? 

Tyler:   In  looking  down  at  your  list  I  certainly  would  put  my  father  and  my 
mother  as  very  important  in  the  notion  of  responsibility.   The  fact 
that  they  gave  up  what  they  thought  was  income  that  might  make  them 
worship  material  things  rather  than  helping  others  has  always  been  a 
great  influence  in  my  life.   I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  accept  a 
different  position  I've  never  asked  what  my  salary's  going  to  be 
until  after  I  got  there  and  discovered  what  it  was,  because  to  me  the 
important  thing  is  not  salary  but  doing  things  that  are  important  to 
be  done . 

This  I  got  certainly  from  the  influence  of  my  father  and 
mother,  who  never  worried  about  income.   About  every  year  in  three 
the  farmers  would  have  a  drought;  they  didn't  have  irrigation  in 
Nebraska.   They  could  not  contribute  to  our  church  in  those  years. 
We  had  to  go  out  and  shoot  rabbits  and  other  things  for  our  meat 
because  we  didn't  have  enough  money  to  buy  meat,  but  nobody  ever 
complained  about  it.   That  was  the  nature  of  life.   You  did  the 
things  that  you  thought  were  important.   That  was  what  was  important 
to  do.   I  think  that  influence  of  my  father  and  mother  has  been 
very,  very  important  to  me. 

Chall:   Yes.   Were  there  differences  in  the  influences  of  your  father  and 
your  mother?   Did  they  each  influence  you  differently? 

Tyler:   No,  they  did  things  together.   They  always  would.   The  decision  to 

give  up  medicine  was  done  jointly,  the  two  of  them  praying  about  it. 
They  came  from  a  very  different  background.   Dad  was  born  two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  Illinois.   Then  the  next  year  the 
family  moved  to  Nebraska  to  homestead,  to  get  a  farm  of  their  own. 
He  was  raised  on  a  farm.   Mother's  father,  who  had  been  active  in 
the  Civil  War,  became  a  lawyer  and  was  made  judge  of  the  city  of 
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Tyler:   Washington  by  President  Grant.   So  she  was  raised  in  a  different 

kind  of  environment,  graduate  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  New  England 
finishing  schools,  Abbott  Academy  of  Andover. 

But  they  were  both  deeply  religious  and  both  jointly  led  the 
family.   I  never  heard  of  them  doing  anything  except  by  planning  it 
together. 

Chall:   Has  religion  remained  a  potent  force  in  your  own  life? 

Tyler:   Yes.   If  by  the  sense  of  religion  you  mean  the  view  that  the  purpose 
of  life  is  to  help  improve  the  nature  of  humankind  and  make  them 
more  and  more  civilized,  that  every  individual  is  worth  preserving 
as  a  person  himself.   Things  of  that  sort  which  are  part  of  the  deep 
religious  beliefs  held  by  most  of  the  modern  religions — Judaism, 
Christianity,  the  best  of  some  of  the  other  religions.   The 
religious  question  is  how  to  explain  the  world  and  what  is  the 
purpose  of  living? 

Chall:   But  in  your  own  life,  going  to  church  regularly  is  not  a  purpose  in 
your  religion? 

Tyler:   Going  to  church  regularly  I  did  until  my  wife  died  and  I  moved  back 
to  Chicago.   Then  I  came  back  here  where  I  had  no  access  to 
transportation.   I'm  still  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Palo  Alto,  and  I  pay  contributions  to  them,  but  I  haven't 
been  there  for  a  long  time. 

Chall:   All  right.   Now,  in  your  career,  were  there  others  who  had  influence 
on  you? 

Tyler:   The  next  in  terms  of  chronology  was  Joseph  Taylor,  a  professor  at 

Doane  College.   He  would  meet  us  students,  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women,  in  the  college  post  office  and  say,  "You  know,  I've 
got  a  new  book."  I  remember,  for  example,  "I've  got  a  new  book  by 
MacDougall  which  gives  quite  a  different  view  of  abnormal  psychology 
and  why  people  get  pathological.   When  I  finish  reading  it,  you  can 
pass  it  around  and  then  come  out  to  my  house  and  let's  talk  about 
it."   So  that  we  were  always — about  once  a  month — we'd  be  out  there 
discussing  things  with  him  and  his  ideas.   He  was  not  only  a  fine 
example  for  us  but  also  for  his  children.   One  of  his  sons  became 
the  head  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.   Another  one  is  a  professor 
at  Yale,  a  Congregational  college  in  New  Haven.   He  was  a  great 
influence  in  college. 

Then,  when  I  came  back  after  my  first  year  of  teaching  at 
Pierre,  during  the  summer  to  get  some  work  in  education,  the  person 
who  was  head  of  the  department  of  secondary  education  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  also  responsible  in  methods  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  was  Herbert  Brownell,  Sr.   He  had  lived  next 
door  to  us  when  we  lived  in  Peru  when  he  was  at  the  Peru  State 
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Tyler:   Normal.   He  was  a  man  who  had  graduated  from  the  Oswego  State 

Normal,  which  was  headed  by  Sheldon  back  in  the  nineties.   Sheldon 
had  gone  to  Germany  and  studied  with  Herbart.   The  Herbartian  notion 
of  teaching  was  to  build  on  the  background  of  the  student. 

Professor  Brownell  emphasized  the  need  for  students  to  learn 
inductively,  observe  what  goes  on  and  then  try  to  explain  it.   Never 
be  deductive,  never  start  with  a  principle  and  have  them  deduce  the 
answers,  unless  there's  no  way  they  can  do  it  inductively.   But 
normally  you  start  with  the  observations  and  experience  as  a  basis, 
begin  to  try  to  explain  it.   That  was  a  very  great  influence.   And 
he  influenced  me  further  when  in  1926  his  son  decided  to  go  on  to 
obtain  a  Ph.D.   Sam  later  became  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  schools.   He  was  my  age  and  we  started 
kindergarten  together.   In  1926  he  was  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  a  small  town  about  forty  miles  east  of  Lincoln.   Sam  decided  he 
wanted  to  go  ahead  and  get  a  doctorate;  we  both  had  masters.   His 
father  said  to  me,  "I  think  of  you  as  one  of  my  boys.   I  think  you 
should  get  a  doctorate,  too,  and  I'll  loan  you  the  money  to  go  ahead 
and  get  a  doctorate  degree,  but  I  advise  you  to  go  to  Chicago  to  work 
with  Charles  Judd,  who  is  a  real  scientist.   Don't  go  to  Yale, 
although  that's  the  best  place  for  Sam.   He's  a  born  administrator 
and  Frank  Spaulding,  who  had  been  superintendent  at  Cleveland,  is  a 
professor  of  administration  at  Yale  and  he'll  get  good  training 
there,  but  I  think  you  should  go  to  Chicago."   So  Brownell  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  on  my  life. 

Then  when  I  got  to  Chicago  I  worked  with  Charles  Judd,  who 
taught  me,  again,  about  this  labeling,  namely  that  there's  no 
substitute  for  going  to  observe  social  phenomena.   He  was  a  Ph.D. 
under  Wilhelm  Wundt  in  Leipzig.   The  substance  of  education  is  going 
to  come  from  the  observation  and  work  with  persons  learning,  not 
from  books.   You  can  write  books  about  what  you  learn  but  the 
substance  comes  from  the  observation  and  experiment  with  people 
learning. 

Judd  had  every  one  of  us  in  every  course  go  out  and  do  a  study, 
working  with  kids  to  discover  how  they  learned  and  the  ways  they 
learned.   So  his  great  influence  was  that  view  that  one  learned 
about  education  from  being  in  the  classroom  and  being  on  the 
playground  with  kids  and  not  from  just  reading  books  about  it.   He 
had  a  low  opinion  of  students  who  tried  to  just  stay  in  the  library 
and  never  went  out  to  learn  something  directly. 

I  was  a  graduate  student  at  Chicago  for  only  twelve  months.   I 
got  there  September  first  and  the  session  didn't  start  until  the  end 
of  September.   In  that  month  I  passed  both  the  foreign  language 
examinations,  the  French  and  German,  and  took  the  qualifying 
examination  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy.   I  was  ready  to  go  ahead  to 
work  on  my  dissertation  by  the  time  school  started. 
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Tyler:   Judd  explained  to  me.   He  said,  "Tyler,  we  at  Chicago  don't  count 
units  and  things,  we  count  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do.  You 
go  ahead.   Take  those  exams  if  you  want  to."  So  I  did. 

Then  at  Chicago,  of  course,  I  needed  some  extra  money  since  I 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  to  support.   W.W.  Charters  was  con 
ducting  the  Commonwealth  Teacher  Training  Study.   They  had  collected 
about  two  million  cards  from  teachers  all  over  the  country  on  their 
activities  to  get  a  notion  of  what  teachers  really  did  and  what  they 
should  be  prepared  to  do.   They  needed  some  way  to  classify  and  to 
treat  those  cards  so  I  became  a  statistical  assistant  and  my  disser 
tation  was:   "Statistical  Methods  for  Utilizing  Personal  Judgments 
to  Evaluate  Activities  for  Teacher-Training  Curricula."  We  reduced 
these  two  million  cards  to  what  were  called  in  the  book  "a  thousand 
and  one  activities  of  teachers." 

So  that's  where  I  first  got  to  know  Charters;  I  was  his 
assistant  on  that  project. 

Chall:   What  was  his  influence?   I  mean,  aside  from  your  having  worked  with 
him  or  for  him,  what  was  his  influence  on  your  future? 

Tyler:   Well,  after  I  received  my  Ph.D.,  I  went  to  the  University  of  North 

Carolina  as  an  associate  professor.  While  I  was  there  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  Charters  had  moved  to  the  Ohio  State  University  to 
head  its  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.   He  asked  me  to  join  him 
there  and  to  head  a  division  of  the  bureau.   So  I  worked  under  him 
for  nine  years  and  learned  many  things  from  him.   For  example,  every 
other  Monday  evening  we  met  at  his  home,  all  the  heads  of  divisions 
in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  reporting  on  what  we  had  done, 
what  problems  we  had  found,  how  we  proposed  to  attack  them,  and  then 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  reports.   That  taught  me  a  great  deal. 
I  followed  this  with  the  Eight- Year  Study  from  1934-42.   Always  the 
staff  would  return  from  our  visits  to  the  cooperating  schools  with, 
What  had  we  done?  What  problems  had  we  found?  What  ways  were  there 
to  deal  with  those  problems?  These  were  matters  discussed  by  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

Many  other  things  I  learned  from  Charters.   He  was  a  Scotsman 
who  was  raised  in  Canada,  graduated  from  McMaster  University,  then 
came  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   The  school  of  education  was  then 
headed  by  John  Dewey  and  he  was  number  four  in  the  list  of  those 
earning  the  Ph.D.  in  Education.   The  first  Ph.D.  in  education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  Ella  Flag  Young,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Chicago.   In  those  days,  many  superintendents  were  women. 
She  was  number  one,  he  was  number  four,  the  fourth  of  Dewey' s 
students . 

Then,  of  course,  when  I  moved  to  Chicago  in  1938  to  join  the 
faculty,  I  was  influenced  by  Robert  Hutchins  and  his  sense  of 
mission.   He  kept  asking:   What  is  a  university  for?   I  couldn't  go 
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Tyler:   in  with  any  suggestion  about  money  or  anything  without  knowing  what 
my  proposal  had  to  do  with  the  mission  of  the  university?   How  will 
it  strengthen  it?   Is  this  person  the  kind  of  person  who  understands 
and  can  help  pursue  this,  and  so  forth?   Hutchins  was  another  one 
who  greatly  influenced  me. 

So  I  think  the  answers  to  your  question  would  be  those  persons 
I've  named.   George  Counts  was  helpful  as  a  professor  in  one  course 
in  which  I  did  the  studies  of  the  immigrants,  in  this  case  the 
Polish  coming  to  Chicago  and  their  education.   James  Conant  was 
influential  in  some  ways,  but  nothing  compared  with  those  others 
that  I  worked  with  for  a  long  length  of  time. 

Chall:   What  about  John  Dewey?   I  knew  you  had  worked  with  him — 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   I  should  have — I  marked  him  here,  too.   I  met  with  him 

several  times  to  discuss  the  Eight-Year  Study,  and  his  writings  have 
been  profoundly  influential  in  my  thinking  about  education. 

Chall:   How  was  the  meeting?   Did  you  enjoy  meeting  him? 

Tyler:   He  was  a  very  thoughtful  person.   As  you  know,  his  wife  ran  his  life 
because  he  couldn't  make  practical  decisions  very  easily,  but  he 
would  say,  "Well,  Tyler,  that  sounds....   Let  me  think  about  that  a 
moment.   Yes,  yes,  I  think  so.   Have  you  ever  thought  of  this?" 
This  is  the  way  he  would  talk. 

For  students  who  knew  what  they  were  after  he  was  a  great 
teacher,  but  most  of  the  students  at  Columbia  thought  him  dull  and 
uninteresting  and  didn't  attend  his  classes  because  they  were 
expecting  somebody  to  tell  them  rather  than  somebody  to  start 
reflecting,  so  that  they  could  begin  reflecting  too,  as  I  did. 

Chall:   That's  a  method  that  you  use  when  you're  working  with  others,  too, 
is  to  reflect,  to  bring  out  their  own  ideas  rather  than  telling 
them. 

Tyler:   Oh,  yes. 

Chall:   Is  that  a  Dewey — ? 

Tyler:   Yes,  I  followed  that  practice,  being  influenced  not  only  by  Dewey 

but  by  several  other  of  my  teachers,  but  I  got  most  of  it  from  Dewey. 
The  purpose  of  education  is  to  help  them  become  inquirers  and  not  to 
tell  them  what  I  have  learned. 

Chall:   And  that  was  Dewey's  method,  the  inquiry?   The  Socratic  method,  is 
that  how  you  would  define  it? 
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Tyler:   Well,  much  of  the  discussion  of  Socrates  was  of  the  same  sort.   You 
remember,  in  the  Me no,  for  example,  he  says,  "Can  virtue  be  taught?" 
Then  he  has  people  commenting  on  this.   Then  he  brings  in  a  young 
slave  boy  to  show  them  that  somehow,  although  the  slave  boy  hasn't 
had  the  benefits  of  their  education,  he  is  more  virtuous  than  they 
are  in  some  ways.   [laughs]   That  dialogue  I  find  useful  in  my 
teaching.   "How  much  of  virtue  is  learned  in  early  upbringing  of 
children,  how  much  of  it  is  a  conscious  effort  to  understand?"  Of 
course,  that  became  then  the  problems  of  Plato  when  he  talks  about 
the  philosopher  kings. 

Chall:   So  Oewey  had  considerable  influence? 

Tyler:   I  still  read  Dewey  very  often.   He  left  in  the  dean's  office  the 
logs  he  made  of  school  experiences.   When  I  was  at  Chicago, 
responsible  for  the  laboratory  schools,  I  liked  to  go  over  the  logs 
and  see  some  of  the  things  he  commented  about  that  he'd  learned  from 
children  in  that  connection. 

Chall:   Have  there  been  any  other  influences?   I  listed  some  but  I  didn't 
list  them  all,  and  you  may  have  others. 

Tyler:   No,  I  mentioned  Browne  11  and  Taylor,  you  remember. 
Chall:   Yes. 

Tyler:   Since  Hutchins  passed  away,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  pro 
foundly  influenced  me  in  the  way  that  these  older  ones  imply.   Of 
course,  in  actual  fact,  one  is  influenced  in  the  conversations  that 
go  on  with  other  people.   The  give  and  take  of  a  good  interaction  is 
one  where  you  learn  from  them  as  I  learn  from  children  when  I  talk 
to  them  about  things.   They  suddenly  raise  questions  that  I  haven't 
thought  about  before.   In  that  sense,  there's  no  way  of  limiting  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  influence  you.   But  in  the  way  we're 
talking  about  it,  a  kind  of  person  that  you  get  ideas  from  and  seek 
to  emulate,  I  think  those  are  the  ones  that  have  been  important  to 
me. 

Chall:   And  now  there  are  people  whom  you  are  probably  influencing  in  the 
same  way  that  these  people  influenced  you. 

Tyler:   Perhaps  so. 

Chall:   It  probably  has  a  relationship  to  one's  age,  too,  an  age  when  one 
can  be  influenced. 

Tyler:   Yes.   It's  hard  to  feel  that  a  younger  person  is  influencing  you  in 
that  way.   Although,  in  fact,  the  interaction  with  them  may  cause 
you  to  gain  more  than  you  realize. 

Chall:   Have  any  of  your  students  influenced  you? 
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Tyler:   Well,  the  ones  that  I've  had  a  chance  to  be  in  contact  with.   During 
the  Eight-Year  Study,  of  course,  many  of  them  were  there  and  we  were 
influencing  each  other  back  and  forth.   The  ones  that  occur  most 
readily  are  Hilda  Taba,  Benjamin  Bloom,  Lee  Cronbach,  John  Goodlad, 
Christine  McGuire,  Louis  Raths,  and  Fred  Frutchey. 


Chall: 

Tyler: 
Chall: 
Tyler: 


Tyler; 


Chall: 


Have  there  been  negative  influences  on  your  life  as  well  as  posi 
tive? 

What  is  a  negative — ? 

I  don't  know  what  I  mean  by  that. 


I  was  going  to  say,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  either , 
mean  by  a  negative  influence? 


What  do  you 


Chall:   Well,  I  guess  I  mean  influences — 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


That  lead  you  in  a  bad,  and  what  would  be  unfortunate  directions, 
limiting  your  operations?   Getting  you  into  a  blind  alley,  getting 
you  into  bad  habits  and  so  on? 

Something  of  this  kind,  or  maybe  influences  that  did  not  move  you 
ahead.   I  mean,  you'd  be  the  kind  of  person  who  would  say,  "That's 
no  good,  and  I'm  not  going  to  accept  it."  These  people  that  we've 
talked  about  were  very  positive  influences.   Could  there  have  been 
influences  which  came  along  that  you  might  have  accepted  for  a  short 
while  and  then  dropped? 

I  don't  recall  any.   I  think  that  the  early  training  tends  to  shut 
out  what  seem  to  you  to  be  a  waste  of  time  or  not  valuable  or  even 
evil  in  some  respect.   But  tell  me  what  would  be  a  case  of  a 
negative  influence  in  your  life  and  maybe  I  can  find  a  similar  one. 


Well,  I  don't  know, 
positive  influences. 


The  idea  came  to  me  as  I  was  thinking  of 


One  can  always  think  of  negative  but  there  are  some  things  you  can't 
be  negative  about.  Like,  in  the  real  world  you  can't  have  less  than 
no  water.  [laughs] 

Well,  I  think  we'll  skip  that  because  neither  one  of  us  knows  what  I 
mean.  [laughter] 


Tyler:   Well,  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  you  can  define  a  negative  in 
mathematics  as  a  potential  if  there  were  that,  for  example,  n 
dimensional  mathematics.   If  you  could  have  that  many  dimensions 
then  you  could  think  of  a  matrix  that  would  be  all  this  way.   But 
it's  not  characteristic  of  the  real  world.   [laughs] 
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Chall:   What  do  you  think  to  have  been  your  greatest  satisfactions  in  your 
long,  good  life? 

Tyler:   Probably  just  living  a  long  time.   [laughs] 

Chall:   Well,  that's  one.   That's  a  major  one,  of  course,  and  in  good 

health.   [laughs]   Any  others  as  you  look  back,  some  of  the  major 
ones? 

Tyler:   I  find  every  day  satisfying.   I'm  sure  that  there  are  key  points — 
that  is,  that  one  has  peak  satisfactions  with  some  special  things 
but  I  can't  recall  one  recently.   But  I'm  sure  there  must  be.   I'm 
sure,  for  example,  that  when  a  study  comes  out  and  it  turns  out 
you've  learned  something  that  you  didn't  know  before  that  that's  a 
peak  satisfaction  for  a  researcher  or  for  me.   But,  off  hand,  I 
can't  think  of  what  those  unusual  satisfactions  are.   But  tell  me 
some  in  your  life;  have  you  thought  of  some  in  that  way? 

Chall:   I  haven't  thought  about  them  but  I  mean  I'm  not  reflecting  on  my 
life  quite  so  much. 

I  guess  then  that  all  stages  of  your  life  in  your  career  have 
generally  been  satisfying  to  you — each  step  that  you  moved  into  has 
been  satisfying? 

Tyler:   I  find  myself,  ever  since  a  small  child  when  I  was  carrying  news 
papers  when  it  would  be  freezing  and  my  nose  and  eyes  would  be 
running  and  so  on,  to  say,  "Well,  this  has  to  be  done.   The  world  is 
like  this.   You  can't  change  it  so  let's  go  ahead  and  do  something 
with  it."   I  find  myself  not  bemoaning  if  an  airplane  doesn't  fly. 
Well,  that's  that.   There's  something  else  I  can  do  with  my  time 
while  waiting  for  another  plane.   That  avoids  a  lot  of  the  senses  of 
dissatisfaction.   So  long  as  you  can  think  about  things  important. 
If  the  thing  I'm  doing  is  stopped  for  some  reason,  I  start  to  think 
about  a  paper  I  want  to  write  or  something  else  and  keep  ray  mind 
occupied  so  it  isn't  just  wasting  time. 

Chall:   Have  there  been  disappointments  along  the  way? 

Tyler:   No,  I've  been  able  to  think  about  the  things  I  want  to,  write  about 
the  things  I  want  to,  and  asked  to  do  things  that  I  didn't 
anticipate,  so  that  there's  usually  more  opportunity  than  I  wanted, 
[laughs]   Like  this  business  of  writing  another  paper  at  the  moment. 

Chall:   Yes.   Do  you  enjoy  writing?  You  write  clearly.   I've  enjoyed 
reading  what  I've  read  but  I  wondered  how  you  like  it? 

Tyler:   Well,  like  people  often  do  about  jobs.   I  know  it's  going  to  be  hard 
so  I  try  to  put  if  off  a  while,  then  when  I  no  longer  can  put  it  off 
any  further,  I  get  down  to  work.   When  I  once  get  into  it,  and  get 
the  first  transition,  "This  will  be  the  way,  this  will  be  the 
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Tyler:   leading  statement,"  then  it  begins  to  move  easier.   But  thinking 

about  that, how  to  get  into  this,  to  move  naturally  from  it  is  some 
thing  that  I  think  about  a  good  deal  before  I  start  to  write. 

Chall:   I've  noticed  in  your  writing  that  you  are  apt  to  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  background  and  research.   To  what  extent  have  you  had  to 
review  the  works  of  others  in  order  to  write?  Are  you  going  back 
over  people's  writings?   Are  you  reviewing  them? 

Tyler:   Fortunately  I've  got  a  very  good  memory  and  I  read  a  great  deal  and 
have  occasion  to  read  when  coming  in  on  a  bus  every  morning.   I  get 
a  good  hour  of  reading  then,  as  well  as  here  in  the  office.   But  the 
answer  is  when  I  need  more  precise  things,  I  have  to  go  and  look 
them  up. 

Chall:   Are  you  still  reading  a  great  deal  in  the  literature  of  education? 

Tyler:   Yes. 

Chall:   There's  quite  a  bit. 

Tyler:   That's  right.   Sometimes  I  read  more.   For  example,  right  now — the 
Kappa  Delta  Phi  is  giving  a  prize  to  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  that  has 
most  merit.   I  had  to  read  the  abstracts  of  twenty.   Then  we  agreed 
on  four  that  looked  good  enough  to  read  so  now  I'm  reading  the  four 
dissertations.   So  I  keep  reading  all  the  time,  including  people's 
writings  and  dissertations. 

Chall:   You  have  told  me  that  you  don't  see  well,  but  you  don't  have  any 
trouble  reading,  do  you? 

Tyler:   I  don't  see  at  a  distance.   No,  I  can  see  this  nicely  [gestures  at 
the  paper] 

Chall:   Oh,  I  see.   So  you  can  read  print  without  any  difficulty. 
Tyler:   Well,  I  may  get  tired  after  a  while,  but  I  can  read  it. 
Chall:   That's  very  good. 

You  mentioned  to  me  just  a  little  while  ago  something  out  of  Ms 
magazine.   I  wondered  to  what  extent  your  reading  goes  beyond  the 
field  of  education? 

Tyler:   When  I'm  in  a  position  where  the  only  reading  material  around  is 
something  else — I  don't  subscribe  to — 

Chall:   [laughs]   — not  to  Ms.   But  you  read  the  daily  press,  I  assume,  or 
some 
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Tyler:   The  most  dependable  daily  press  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal.   Dolores 
takes  the  Chronicle. 

Chall:   Get  a  balance  there. 

At  the  moment,  I  can't  think  of  any  other  questions  to  ask  you. 
Is  there  anything  that  you'd  like  to  say  and  put  on  to  the  record? 

Tyler:   Well,  I'm  going  to  miss  you  when  you're  not  here.   You're  a  nice 
companion.   I've  learned  a  great  deal  from  you. 

Chall:   Oh,  I  think  I've  learned  more  from  you.   It's  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  you. 


Transcriber:   Anne  Schofield 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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XII   CODA 

[Interview  14:   November  30,  1987 ]## 

Education  as  a  Profession 


Chall:   There  were  some  questions  that  I  guess  you  and  Mr.  Tjerandsen 

thought  were  left  out  that  we  might  focus  on  in  this  final  inter 
view.   That's  what  we're  going  to  do  today.   I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  that  I  think  we  can  manage  in  this  hour. 

First.   Apparently  you  have  been  concerned  with  education  as  a 
profession.   What  do  you  mean  by  education  as  a  profession,  or 
professionals  in  education? 

Tyler:   Professions  historically  were  separated  from  commercial  activities 
or  farming  and  so  on,  as  being  guided  by  an  effort  to  serve 
humanity;  guided  by  an  ethical  principle  rather  than  by  the  desire 
to  make  money;  and  trying  to  understand  underlying  principles  rather 
than  just  rule  of  thumb  procedure.   If  you  look  at  the  development 
of  professions  in  those  ways,  beginning  with  the  priesthood  or  the 
ministry,  you'll  find  that  there  was  that  continuing  effort.   Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  by  calling  anybody  a  professional  who  does  it  [his 
work]  for  money,  like  the  professional  football  player,  we've  lost 
the  sense  of  what  a  profession  is. 

I  have  an  article  prepared  for  the  Association  of  Social 
Workers  on  social  work  as  a  profession,  in  which  I  try  to  emphasize 
the  nature  of  being  guided  by  an  unselfish  desire  to  improve  society 
in  some  way  or  other  by  having  ethical  principles  that  guide  what  is 
proper  to  do  by  attempting  to  derive  principles  of  procedure  rather 
than  simply  patterns  that  could  be  used  as  models  afterwards. 

Chall:   How  do  you  look  at  this  in  terms  of  education? 

Tyler:   Well,  in  education  you'd  be  guided  not  by  the  notion  which  it  seems 
too  many  people  are  suggesting — that  you'd  get  better  teachers  by 
paying  them  higher  salaries — but  by  the  concept  that  the 
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Tyler:   professional  teacher  has  the  desire  to  help  children  learn,  to 

contribute  to  society  in  that  way.   That  desire  to  do  those  things 
should  be  his  or  her  primary  incentive.   Then,  the  teachers  would 
try  to  understand  teaching  not  as  a  simple  rule  of  thumb  like 
carpentry,  but  rather  to  try  to  understand  principles  that  would 
enable  them  to  use  their  own  special  talents  without  the  restric 
tions  imposed  upon  them  if  they  simply  tried  to  follow  a  pattern 
designed  by  somebody  else. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  the  teachers  and  others  in  the  field  of  education  have 
lost  that — ? 

Tyler:   I  don't  know  that  all  of  them  ever  had  it.   I'm  sure  there  were 

some,  but  as  you  get  a  larger  and  larger  group  it's  very  necessary 
to  help  them  understand  and  be  guided  by  the  notion  that  they're  in 
a  profession  rather  than  just  a  job. 

; 

Chall:   So  you  think  that  this  isn't  even  taught  in  the  schools  of 
education? 

Tyler:   Again,  you  have  a  number  of  institutions  that  established  teacher 

education  just  because  they  thought  of  it  as  the  same  sort  of  occu 
pation  as  establishing  a  business  management  program  or  engineering 
or  something.   That's  a  mistake.   How  to  get  more  understanding  of  a 
profession  is  one  of  the  roles,  I  think,  that  people  who  really  care 
about  education  ought  to  make,  rather  than  talking  too  much  about 
higher  or  greater  prestige  or  something  like  that  to  attract 
teachers. 

Chall:   Is  what  you  are  advocating  being  done  anywhere?   Is  it  being  written 
in  any  of  the  journals,  is  it  coming  out  of  the  school  system? 

Tyler:   It's  being  done  in  places  that  have  people  with  understanding  and 
themselves  are  professionals.   So,  you'll  find  them  scattered 
around.   You'll  find  some  of  them  in  the  state  institutions,  but 
they're  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  private  ones  since  most  of 
the  private  institutions  have  more  of  a  sense  of  dedication;  they're 
not  supported  by  the  state;  they  have  to  go  out  and  make  something 
for  themselves. 

Doane  College,  for  example,  where  I  graduated,  attracts  a  great 
many  young  people  because  it  talks  about  the  tremendous  service 
rendered  by  education.   It  doesn't  talk  about  the  jobs  open.   And  it 
sees  to  it  that  graduates  are  followed.   Doane  has  a  contract  with 
the  employers  that  they  will  follow  graduates  for  several  years  to 
help — if  they  need  additional  instruction — to  help  them  gain  that. 

Chall:   Is  that  still  being  practiced  at  Doane? 
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Tyler:   Oh,  yes.   And  there  are  certain  other  places.   When  George  Antonelli 
was  dean  at  the  predominantly  black  institution  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff,  he  developed  that  program  there  in  which  they 
followed  their  students  through.   They  have  a  tremendous  dedication 
to  helping  those  students  become  good  teachers. 

When  I  get  about  and  talk  to  the  teachers  I  try  to  help  them 
realize  that  this  is  the  most  important  occupation  to  help  our 
civilization  to  become  civilized.   Because  there's  no  other  institu 
tion  that  tries  to  help  individuals  become  understanding  and  helpful 
and  so  on.   Teachers  see  much  greater  meaning  to  their  lives  when 
they  see  teaching  as  a  profession  rather  than  just  another  job. 

Chall:   Does  the  average  parent  or  person  on  the  street  understand  teaching 
as  a  profession? 

Tyler:   The  average  parent  I  don't  think  understands.   But  why  are  you  so 
concerned  with  the  average  parent?   The  object  is  to  help  more 
parents  understand,  not  to  talk  about  the  average.   This  concern 
about  the  average  I  think  sets  a  low  goal  for  people. 

How  do  you  think  we  could  go  about  helping  parents  understand? 

Who  are  "you"?   You  have  to  say  who  you  are  talking  about.   If  it's 
another  parent,  I  can  suggest  ways  of  organizing  parents'  groups;  if 
it's  a  teacher,  then  you  have  to  get  them  interested;  if  it's  a 
public-spirited  citizen  who  is  not  himself  a  parent,  then  there's 
another  way.   There's  not  a  single  formula;  it  depends  on  your 
position,  what  you  are  able  to  do. 

Chall:   Who  are  the  leaders  that  you  can  think  of,  in  terms  of  providing 

understanding  about  teaching  as  a  profession?  You're  one  of  them; 
who  else  is  out  there? 


Chall: 
Tyler; 


Tyler: 


Chall: 
Tyler: 


Certainly  at  the  national  level  you  have  people  like  Ernie  Boyer, 
the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.   Thinking  of  other  people  who  have  this  great  respect  for 
teaching,  I  think  of  people  at  my  age  level  who  tend  to  be  more  and 
more  retiring.   Fanny  Shaftel,  who  used  to  be  at  Stanford  in 
elementary  education,  was  one  who  inspired  her  students  that  way. 
Charles  Judd,  who  was  my  mentor  for  my  Ph.D.,  had  this  view  of 
teaching.   He  was,  of  course,  a  missionary's  son,  born  in  India,  so 
he  had  the  conception  of  the  role  of  missions  in  this  connection. 
Frank  Freeman,  another  missionary's  son,  who  was  dean  at  Berkeley, 
had  that  sense  of  mission  of  teaching. 


Do  you  know  any  of  the  younger  people? 


I  don't  know  the  younger  people  well  enough  to  answer  that  question, 
but  I'm  sure  there  are  some.   For  example,  Robert  Sinclair,  with 
whom  I  work  in  University  of  Massachusetts,  has  that  sense. 
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The  Rigidity  of  the  Bureaucracy  in  Education 


Chall:   I  understand  that  you  are  concerned  with  overcoming  the  rigidity  of 
the  bureaucracy  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  schools.   What 
forms  the  bureaucracy?   Who  are  the  bureaucrats? 

Tyler:   The  problem  of  all  bureaucracies  is  that  they  become  an  institution 
which  protects  itself,  so  that  you  rarely  get  members  of  a  bureau 
cracy  admitting  errors  or  talking  about  anything  that  needs  improve 
ment;  they're  already  there.   It's  the  problem  that  is  due  to  our 
being,  as  human  beings,  gregarious.   We  want  to  be  with  others,  our 
group  needs  to  be  protected.   It's  common  in  all  groups.   There's 
likely  to  become  a  sense  of  protection  that  guides  their  energies 
rather  than  the  sense  of  improvement. 

Chall:   How  do  you  try  to  overcome  this  rigidity  in  the  bureaucracy?   What 
can  be  done  about  it? 

Tyler:   They  should  try  to  set  goals  for  themselves  that  move  ahead,  and 

then  ask  themselves  as  they  move  along  what  is  interfering  with  the 
goal.   They  need  to  set  an  outside  goal;  otherwise  the  goal  is  to 
protect  our  institution.   You'll  find  the  alumni  talking  about 
"dear  old  Siwash."   They're  much  more  concerned  about  keeping  the 
famous  institution  than  the  question  of  whether  it  could  be  improved 
and  what  could  they  do  about  it.   But  if  you  set  a  general  agenda 
each  year,  of  trying  to  identify  problems  that  need  to  be  solved, 
improvements  that  could  be  made,  and  set  goals  for  that,  then  you 
have  something  else  to  look  forward  to  rather  than  being  proud  of 
maintaining  old  Siwash  just  as  she  was. 

CHall:   The  most  effective  work  in  teaching,  I  would  guess,  would  be  at  the 
school  level.   Does  the  bureaucracy  hamper  the  work  at  the  school 
building  level? 

Tyler:   It  can,  if  they  think  of  themselves  as  the  ways  in  which  kids  get 
educated,  that  they've  got  to  go  through  our  system,  rather  than 
understanding  that  they  have  to  share  with  parents,  and  that  they 
have  to  discuss  with  parents  the  problems  of  individual  children  and 
what  responsibilities  each  can  take  in  connection  with  their 
education. 

Chall:   Can  the  teachers  who  might  be  interested  in  trying  out  new  ways  and 
setting  goals  be  stopped  at  some  point  by  their  principals? 

Tyler:   One  of  the  problems  in  a  bureaucracy  is  the  hierarchy,  in  which 
somebody  is  thought  to  control  the  whole  group.   The  principal's 
role  is  to  open  communication  and  to  chair  whatever  is  needed  to  get 
discussion  going,  and  so  on,  but  not  to  operate  the  group. 

Chall:   But  do  they?   Is  part  of  the  rigidity  right  there? 
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Tyler:   Often  it  is.   That's  why  when  I  work  with  principals —   In  fact, 

I've  got  a  paper  which  was  developed  for  the  New  England  area  on  the 
role  of  the  principal  in  promoting  student  learning,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Western  Massachusetts  Association  of  School 
Principals. 

Chall:   Principals  have  beyond  them  not  only  a  number  of  administrators,  but 
at  the  top  is  the  superintendent  and  the  board.   Are  they  rigid  as 
well? 

Tyler:   Well,  they  can  be.   The  tendency  toward  bureaucracy  is  part  of  the 

tendency  toward  routine.  You  try  to  move  your  experience  so  you  get 
to  the  point  where  you  can  handle  it  without  thinking.  That's  the 
great  disaster.  When  you  handle  things  without  thinking,  then  you 
keep  everything  the  way  it  is.  My  effort  is  to  continually  stimu 
late  you  and  to  look  for  problems  and  not  ever  to  get  to  the  point 
where  you  feel  you've  got  the  problem  solved  and  you  don't  have  to 
consider  it  any  longer. 

We  found,  for  example,  in  a  study  made  in  Connecticut  in  the 
1950s  that  physicians  got  to  the  point  in  about  seven  years.   They 
got  to  be  worse  physicians  after  seven  years  because  they  got  into  a 
rut.   The  value  of  having  clinics  like  the  Palo  Alto  Clinic  is  that 
it  stimulates  them;  they  have  to  discuss  with  each  other  and  they 
can't  begin  to  say,  "Now  I  know  everything,"  because  somebody  will 
say,  "Have  you  learned  about  this  new  thing?"   Suddenly  you  discover 
that  you've  got  to  keep  learning. 

Chall:   The  medical  profession  requires  doctors  in  their  fields  to  upgrade 
their  knowledge — 

Tyler:   Where?   Where  is  it  required? 

Chall:   I  don't  know  for  certain  that  the  law  requires  it — perhaps  it's  the 
medical  profession  itself — but  many  doctors  do  take  classes 
periodically  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

Tyler:   There  are  requirements  just  like  there  are  with  teachers.   But  it  is 
by  no  means  common.   You  go  out  into  the  rural  areas  and  you  find 
physicians  who  have  never  had  a  new  idea  for  a  long  time.   And  some 
of  the  big  city  physicians  who  get  a  great  deal  of  money  are 
satisfied  with  the  money.   Usually  they're  working  with  patients  who 
need  their  hands  held  and  aren't  really  in  trouble,  but  they've  got 
money  so  they  want  to  feel  they're  in  a  bad  way  in  health.   No,  the 
temptations  to  become  relaxed  and  not  to  study  any  further  are  great 
in  all  professions. 

Chall:   You've  been  working  mostly  with  teachers — 
Tyler:   Teachers,  principals,  superintendents. 
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Chall:   Are  you  working  with  superintendents  in  any  of  your  projects  now? 

Tyler:   They  must  think  so;  they  honored  me  for  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  Association  for  School  Administrators,  and  so  did  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

Chall:   Do  you  find  other  people  doing  what  you  are  doing,  trying  to  open  up 
the  process? 

Tyler:   There  are  people  who  are  really  trying  to  improve  education — like 
Ernie  Boyer  at  the  foundation  level;  like  John  Goodlad  at  the 
university  level,  through  the  partnerships  and  other  things  he's 
trying  to  develop  to  get  this  going  on.   The  leadership  of  education 
right  now  is  in  that  direction  of  trying  to  improve.   Sometimes  they 
miss  because  they  conceive  it  at  a  national  level,  without  realizing 
that  you  have  to  work  at  the  lower  levels. 


Teacher  Standards  and  Certification 


Tyler:   For  example,  the  new  board  for  certifying  teachers  at  the  national 
level  is,  I  think,  going  to  have  very  little  influence  because 
teaching  is  not  a  national  market.   Most  teachers,  86  percent  of 
them,  teach  within  two  hundred  miles  of  where  they  were  raised  and 
where  they  were  educated.   So  the  market  for  teachers  and  what  is 
expected  of  them  in  western  Massachusetts  is  not  the  same  as  in 
Montana;  nor  in  Denver  is  it  the  same  as  in  Los  Angeles.   The 
effort  to  try  to  set  uniform  standards  nationally  is  likely  to  fail 
because  it  doesn't  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  teachers 
who  have  to  consider  what  would  be  expected  in  their  communities. 

But  people  do  love  to  jump  to  a  state  or  national  scale.   I 
suggest  to  them  that,  really,  education  begins  with  human  beings 
individually;  it's  the  individual  who  learns,  not  the  group.   You 
may  learn  in  a  group,  and  a  group  is  a  very  helpful  way  of 
stimulating,  but  the  individual  has  to  learn.   This  desire  to  be 
national,  you  have  a  whole  cohort.   They're  not  educated;  the  big 
cohorts  are  obedient  soldiers  [laughs]  who  don't  know  what  they're 
doing  necessarily,  but  they  go  along  with  the  mob. 

Chall:   Where  are  the  national  teacher  tests  being  worked  out — in  the 
departments  of  education? 

Tyler:   They're  sponsored,  I  think,  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching.   The  director  of  it  is  Jim  Kelley,  who  is 
now  the  head  of  the  art  center  in  Detroit  and  who  used  to  be  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  conference  center  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
the  intellectual  conferences  carried  on  in  a  community  just  outside 
of  Minneapolis. 
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Chall:   Do  you  think  he's  going  along  with  the  general  big  idea? 

Tyler:   People  love  to  feel  they've  got  a  national  program.   In  fact,  a  lot 
of  them  want  to  be  international,  as  though  in  some  way  it  added  a 
great  strength,  rather  than  being  a  question  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Chall:   There  have  been  some  state  teaching  tests  set  up.   I  think  there  was 
one  in  Texas,  and  there  have  been  some  others  at  the  state  level. 

Tyler:   Remember,  that  when  you  certify,  it's  got  to  be  a  low  enough 

standard  so  that  most  people  can  pass  it  or  you  wouldn't  have  enough 
teachers  to  operate.   So  that  represents  no  standard;  that  repre 
sents  just  trying  to  keep  out  those  who  might  be  thought  likely  to 
cause  damage  rather  than  help.   That's  the  problem  with  all  of  these 
minimum  competency  devices,  that  they  don't  understand  that  the 
stimulation  is  to  have  a  higher  standard. 

There's  a  beautiful  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Educational  Researcher,  by  a  person  studying  the  effect  of  the 
minimum  standard  testing  of  teachers  in  Texas,  showing  that  it 
reduced  the  morale  because  it  was  so  simple.   It  was  no  standard  to 
set  high  goals;  it  just  represented  the  notion  that  someway  teachers 
are  pretty  bad — they  ought  to  be  able  to  spell  and  do  things.   It 
was  not  a  way  to  inspire  teachers  to  be  good  teachers.   The  result 
was  that  it  got  a  lot  of  people  out  of  teaching.   It  lost  the  morale 
and  it  got  people  to  believe  that  teaching  was  really  at  a  very  low 
level.   The  whole  thing  was  disastrous.   That  was  sponsored  by  the 
governor  of  Texas,  you  know. 

Wherever  we've  done  that —   In  Florida  they  did  that  with 
kids — minimum  competency — and  that  lowered  their  achievement  a  good 
deal.   Because  they  thought,  well,  if  that's  all  you  have  to  do — if 
that's  the  standard  everybody  was  looking  at — when  they  reached  it 
they  rested  on  their  oars  and  didn't  try  to  learn  more.   This  idea 
that  you  set  low  standards  rather  than  high  standards  is  unwise. 
You  want  to  set  high  enough  standards  so  that  they  really  require  a 
great  effort,  and  not  so  high  that  they  think  they  are  impossible. 

Chall:   That  must  take  a  bit  of  work,  to  figure  out  where  that  lies. 

Tyler:   You  have  to  try  it.   Don't  be  afraid  to  try  something.   If  it's  too 
high,  lower  it;  if  it's  too  low,  raise  it.   No  decision  is 
irrevocable.   We've  had  cycles  going  around  and  around  ever  since 
I've  been  alive. 

Chall:   You  know  them  all  by  now. 

Tyler:   I've  seen  most  of  them  happening.   [laughs]   But  some  things  keep 
moving  toward  the  hopes  of  our  forefathers,  that  we  would  have  a 
literate  society.   We  are  getting  more  and  more  people  who  are 
literate.   Judging  literacy  by  the  standards  of  the  past,  we've  got 
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Tyler:   82  percent  of  our  seventeen-year-olds  who  are  literate.   But,  of 

course,  at  the  same  time  the  complex  society  demands  a  higher  level 
of  literacy,  much  more  than  just  reading  and  understanding  what  you 
are  reading.   Being  able  to  analyze  it,  evaluate  it,  and  so  on,  is 
required,  and  increasingly  we  have  to  set  more  and  more  standards 
for  us  to  reach. 


Ralph  Tyler's  Optimism  About  Education 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  optimistic  about  education  in  this  country  today? 

Tyler:  Why  would  one  be  pessimistic?  We're  moving  ahead  with  it.  Look  at 
the  tremendous  problems  we've  had  with  all  this  immigration.  We've 
reached  it  bit  by  bit;  they're  learning.  Of  course  I'm  optimistic. 
We  accomplish  more,  especially  at  the  lower  end.  Our  lowest  25 
percent  is  at  the  50  percent  level  of  other  countries.  We  focus  on 
everybody. 

Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  two  classes,  as  you  know.   The 
working  class  doesn't  get  much  education.   They  take  tests  at  eleven 
years  of  age  and  then  they  don't  get  into  higher  education;  only  18 
percent  get  into  secondary  education.   So,  we  have  taken  the 
democratic  ideal;  we  haven't  achieved  it  but  we've  been  working  on 
it  and  are  making  great  progress  toward  it.   Wouldn't  you  be  happy 
about  it?   Look  at  the  society  we  have  compared  to  what  you  find  when 
you  go  somewhere  else. 

Chall:   Yet  there  are  people,  as  there  have  been  right  along  during  the  last 
decade  or  so,  who  have  been  decrying  the  state  of  education  and 
literacy  in  this  country.   They  are  writing  books  that  are  on  the 
best  seller  lists. 

Tyler:  Sure.  The  way  you  get  attention  is  to  show  how  terrible  things  are. 
People  don't  want  to  read  about  good  things;  they  want  to  read  about 
the  things  they've  got  to  avoid.  Every  mass  media  expert  would  tell 
you  that. 

Chall:   So  you  don't  really  take  to  heart  these  latest  books  that  have  been 
coming  out  by  Allan  Bloom  [Closing  of  the  American  Mind]  and  another 
one  by  [E.D.]  Hirsch  [Cultural  Literacy]. 

Tyler:   If  it  resulted  in  our  saying  let's  find  the  reason  why  kids  don't 
understand  some  of  these  things  and  pointed  out  that  it's  because 
you  don't  understand  things  and  you  don't  remember  things  that  have 
little  meaning  that  might  have  some  merit.   The  point  is  that  we 
have  been  teaching  children  the  way  they  have  advocated,  as  items 
rather  than  seeing  the  nation  as  a  whole  trying  to  move  toward  more 
and  more  democracy,  or  whatever  view  you  want  to  take  of  the 
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Tyler:   nation — seeing  the  role  of  different  historical  events.   Seeing  the 
effort,  for  example,  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  the  movement  that  took 
place;  or  the  efforts  to  get  greater  literacy,  the  movement  that 
took  place;  the  effort  to  get  away  from  an  established  religion.   If 
you  could  see  things  moving  that  way,  then  kids  would  understand  it. 
But  if  you're  going  to  teach  them  the  way  Hirsch  and  others  talk,  as 
though  they  were  separate  and  isolated  items,  they'll  get  nowhere. 
So,  most  of  this  stuff  represents  people  who  haven't  really  thought 
about  education. 

Chall:   Have  you  ever  written  any  articles  to  answer  the  charges? 

Tyler:   Why  would  I?   You  don't  operate  at  that  level.   People  who  are  in 
education  at  the  local  level  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  books. 
They'll  sell  books,  but  they  won't  result  in  anything.   Have  you 
every  heard  of  anything  changing  by  the  result  of  those  books?   You 
get  people  excited  about  things,  and  then  they  buy  the  books,  and 
then  they  don't  do  anything  about  it. 


The  Roles  of  the  State  and  Federal  Government  in  Education 


Chall:   Sometimes  Congress  gets  excited  about  some  of  these  things. 

Tyler:   What  can  Congress  do?   Tell  me  one  thing  that  Congress  has  done  that 
has  influenced  education  seriously,  except  to  establish  programs 
like  the  Smith-Hughes  Program  which  provided  a  notion  of  an  idea  and 
support  for  it. 

Chall:   Has  there  been  any  recent  move  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  assist 
education  that  you  are  aware  of? 

Tyler:   Well,  no.   Have  you  heard  of  any?   [laughs]   You  don' t  get  education 
affected  much  by  the  federal  government.   You  talk  about  it,  but 
what  goes  on  in  your  local  schools  hasn't  been  affected  by  it. 

Chall:   What  does  affect  what  goes  on  in  the  local  schools,  just  the  local 
school  board? 

Tyler:   And  the  ideas  they  get  and  the  teachers  and  parents.   If  they  get 

ideas  and  translate  them  into  what  needs  to  be  done.   But  the  action 
has  to  take  place  there. 

Chall:   What  about  the  role  of  state  government? 

Tyler:   They  can  provide  funds. 

Chall:   In  the  state  of  California  they  provide  textbooks. 
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Tyler:   Good  teachers  use  textbooks  as  aids;  they  aren't  guided  by  them. 
When  I  was  teaching  science  in  South  Dakota  we  had  terrible 
textbooks.   I'd  have  the  kids  find  out  what  errors  there  were,  show 
how  the  textbooks  were  wrong  and  try  to  demonstrate  what  the 
real  facts  were.   So  you  could  use  a  textbook  as  a  stimulation  to 
show  that  textbooks  are  not  very  helpful  if  they're  not  good  ones. 

Chall:   The  State  of  California  has  been  setting  up  guidelines — curriculum, 
standards  for  graduation,  and  things  of  this  kind.   Is  that  a 
proper  role? 

Tyler:   You  can  set  up  general  standards,  that  is,  what  it  is  you  want  to 
try  to  attain.   But  beyond  that  the  actual  curriculum  has  to  be 
developed  by  the  teachers  who  have  to  carry  it  through.   So,  much  of 
the  work  that  goes  on  at  the  state  level  doesn't  affect  what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom. 

Chall:   Should  it? 

Tyler:   I  don't  believe  that  the  state  has  the  judgment  and  the  under 
standing  of  the  local  situation.   They  can  set  some  general  guide 
lines.   They  can  say  we  ought  to  reach  the  Hispanic  population 
effectively  and  emphasize  that,  and  if  necessary  provide,  as  we  did 
with  disadvantaged  children,  special  funds  to  help.   These  are 
things  they  can  do.   But  the  responsibility  of  how  you  are  going  to 
do  it  and  what  curriculum  is  needed  has  to  be  worked  out  at  the 
local  level.   The  state  could  provide,  which  it  doesn't,  people  who 
go  out  to  work  with  the  individual  schools,  helping  them  in 
developing  curriculum.   You  can't  do  it  by  inspection  because  it 
still  has  to  be  done  by  the  people  whose  information  and  beliefs 
have  to  be  considered. 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  that  our  emphasis  on  state  and  federal  government  in 
terms  of  education  is  misplaced? 

Tyler:   It  doesn't  do  any  good.   You  can  talk  about  it. 
#1 

Tyler:   In  a  totalitarian  state,  what  the  children  are  to  learn — they're  not 
to  be  independent  thinkers — is  decided  from  above  and  transferred 
down  there.   They  memorize  it  and  repeat  it.   You  visit  a  Chinese 
classroom  and  they  go  again  and  again,  repeating  what  was  said.   In 
contrast  to  that,  a  democracy  is  trying  to  help  individual  young 
people  become  self-directive,  to  learn  to  make  their  own  decisions, 
to  be  intelligent  citizens.   Now,  that's  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
pushed  by  the  state.   You've  got  to  help  teachers  with  it. 

If  you  had  a  good  state  leadership —  But  in  our  political 
climate  it's  likely  not  to  happen.   You  could  have  the  state  go  out 
and  help  local  schools  in  a  helping  situation,  in  a  stimulating, 
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Tyler:   teaching  situation.   But  there  are  no  effective  results  from  any 

legislation.   The  American  Bar  Association  two  years  ago  published  a 
study  they'd  made  of  the  statutes  in  states  affecting  curriculum. 
None  of  them  ever  were  followed,  because  teachers  can't  teach  what 
they  don't  understand.   They're  not  going  to  teach  something  they 
don't  believe  in,  and  you  can't  force  a  professional.   You  can  force 
a  ditch  digger  because  you  can  see  what  he  is  doing;  but  you  can't 
force  a  teacher. 


An  Overview  of  Ralph  Tyler's  Activities,  1987-1988 


Chall: 


Tyler: 


Chall: 


Tyler; 


Tell  me  what  you  are  doing  now?  What  have  you  been  doing  since  we 
last  talked  about  your  activities,  nearly  two  years  ago?  What  are 
your  projects  today  that  are  taking  you  around  the  country? 

I  have  a  continuing  contract  that's  just  been  renewed,  to  run 
through  1991  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  to  spend  one- 
fourth  time  as  a  visiting  lecturer.   Right  now,  I'm  working  with  the 
Coalition  for  School  Improvement,  a  partnership  between  eleven 
school  districts  plus  sixteen  affiliated  districts  and  the  Univer 
sity  of  Massachusetts  in  seeking  to  identify  problems  in  each  of 
their  schools  that  need  help,  and  then  trying  to  work  out  ways  of 
solving  them.   Of  course,  I  try  to  get  teachers  together  from 
several  schools  who  have  a  common  problem  to  work  on  those  parti 
cular  problems. 


That's  a  major  undertaking, 
university? 


How  often  are  you  there  at  the 


I'm  usually  there  about  five  days  of  the  month.   In  that  connection 
they  will  have  developed  an  agenda  which  I  will  work  with.   For 
example,  when  I  was  there  last  time,  two  weeks  ago,  they  were  having 
a  seminar  on  their  problems  regarding  responsibility  for  citizenship 
education,  and  the  discussion  of  what  that  should  involve,  and  how 
the  children  could  take  responsibility.   Rather  than  just  being  told 
about  the  country,  the  primary  question  was  how  to  get  students  to 
take  responsibility  for  being  citizens  at  their  level  in  the  school 
and  outside.   We  discussed  ways  that  that  could  be  done.   That's  one 
responsibility. 

Then,  I  was  asked  to  become  this  month,  November,  the  first  of 
what  they  called  Distinguished  Scholars  in  Residence  at  UCLA.   I  have 
to  spend  a  total  of  twenty  days  there  this  [academic]  year,  and  I've 
spent  six  of  them  now.   The  Distinguished  Scholar  starts  out  with 
the  equivalent  of  one  month  to  spend  at  UCLA,  which  is  twenty  days. 
The  responsibility  includes  a  public  lecture,  which  I  gave  on  the 
18th  of  November,  on  the  role  of  the  public  school  in  a  democratic 
society.   I'm  running  a  colloquium  on  the  learning  environments  that 
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Tyler:   can  be  provided  within  community,  home,  and  school — a  discussion 
with  a  group  of  teachers  and  faculty  members  of  the  university. 
Then,  I  have  to  sit  in  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the  department 
for  so  many  days  and  meet  with  people  who  come  in  with  questions  or 
problems,  individually  or  in  groups.   I'm  enjoying  that  very  much 
because  there  are  lots  of  interesting  questions. 

Chall:   Are  these  graduate  students?   Are  some  of  them  teaching  already  out 
in  the  field? 

Tyler:   There  are  always  people  interested  in  education.   Some  are  parents, 
some  are  teachers.   There's  been  an  announcement  put  on  on  posts  and 
so  on,  listing  me  as  a  kind  of  guru.   I've  had  some  parents  come  in 
who  have  problems  with  their  adolescent  children, and  teachers,  and 
professors.   One  professor  of  history  from  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  at  Riverside  came  up  to  talk  about  the  way  in  which  he  could 
organize  and  develop  a  history  program. 

Chall:   That  must  be  very  stimulating. 

Tyler:   Yes,  I  enjoy  it. 

Chall:   Will  that  be  finished  this  month? 

Tyler:   The  rest  of  it  they  want  me  to  carry  on  in  the  summer  when  they've 
got  workshops  and  so  on,  so  I'll  be  back  there  in  June  and  July. 

Chall:   Is  there  something  like  this  coming  up  at  Stanford? 

Tyler:   Next  year,  beginning  in  June,  I  will  be  a  visiting  guru  at  Stanford 
[chuckles] 

Chall:   Doing  much  the  same  thing  as  you  are  doing  at  UCLA? 
Tyler:   I  imagine.   It's  up  to  them. 

Chall:   That's  only  two  activities  right  now.   Aren't  you  still  consulting 
with  school  districts  in  the  South? 

Tyler:   Oh,  at  the  University  of  Alabama.   I'm  going  there  on  the  12th  of 
December.   Their  real  problems  are  the  problems  of  teacher  educa 
tion.   They  realize  they  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job,  and  they 
make  the  mistake  of  most  institutions — they  start  with  theory  rather 
than  with  practice.   Theory  should  explain  and  illuminate  practice; 
theory  means  very  little  to  a  person  who  has  no  practice  in  connec 
tion  with  it.   Instead  of  starting  with  young  people  having 
experience  when  they  first  come  to  the  university  with  some  informal 
groups,  like  4-H  clubs  and  the  like,  they  wait  until  they're  in 
their  junior  year.   By  that  time  they've  tried  to  have  all  the 
theory,  which  they've  largely  forgotten.   That's  true  at  most 
places.   It's  true  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  too. 
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Tyler:   How  people  could  have  gotten  that  way  is  because,  I  think,  they 

wanted  to  save  the  practice  for  the  very  last  thing  rather  than  have 
practice  come  early  and  be  improving  as  they  went  along,  with  a 
better  understanding  of  it. 

Chall:   Are  you  trying  to  change  that,  so  that  they  will  start  their 
practice  early  in  their  careers? 

Tyler:  Yes,  where  they're  willing.  And  that's  one  of  the  things  that 
Alabama  wants  to  consider.  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  tell  an 
institution  what  it  should  do  if  they  don't  ask  me.  [laughs] 

Chall:   I'm  sure  you'll  get  around  it  by  asking  a  few  incisive  questions.   I 
know  how  you  work.   Where  else  are  you  traveling? 

Tyler:   Well,  on  Thursday  I'm  going  to  Chicago  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Conference.   In  that  connection,  since  it  begins  on  Friday,  I'm 
being  met  at  the  airport  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  people  from 
Northern  Illinois  University  who  want  me  to  come  there  and  meet 
with  their  faculty  and  students  on  some  of  the  questions  they've  been 
raising  about  their  program  and  the  problems  of  education.   I  don't 
know  what  all  the  questions  will  be,  but  they're  meeting  me  and 
taking  me  there.   We  get  there  about  3:30,  and  then  I'm  to  be 
interviewed  by  two  graduate  students  who  want  to  write  it  up  for  a 
paper  that  they're  doing.   Then,  there's  a  dinner  meeting  with  the 
larger  group  of  graduate  students  and  faculty  at  Northern  Illinois 
University.   Then,  I'll  get  to  my  daughter's  in  Evanston  about  10:30 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  the  Cleveland  Conference  meets  for  two 
days.   Do  you  know  what  the  Cleveland  Conference  is? 

Chall:   Yes,  you  told  me  about  it. 

Tyler:   It  started  in  1915  with  the  actual  Cleveland  survey,  and  it's  been 
going  ever  since.   It  meets  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
December,  and  it's  been  meeting  in  Chicago  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so  because  that's  more  central  to  airplane  travel  than 
Cleveland. 

Chall:   Do  they  take  on  a  special  subject  every  year? 

Tyler:   Their  agenda  is  made  by  the  factotum — who  right  now  is  Jim  Kelley, 
the  man  who  is  to  head  this  new  group  [on  national  teacher 
certification]  that  I  mentioned,  who  is  presently  at  the  art  center 
in  Detroit — sending  around  a  letter  asking  two  things:  what  would 
you  like  to  have  discussed,  and  what  are  you  prepared  to  speak  on? 
Out  of  that  they  build  an  agenda  from  the  seventy-five  members  who 
reply. 

Chall:   That's  a  small  group.   Are  you  speaking? 
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Tyler:   I  don't  know.   I  will  know  when  I  get  there  and  get  the  agenda.   I 

told  them  what  I  was  interested  in  learning  about:   I  was  interested 
particularly  in  learning  about  the  effects  of  the  efforts  to 
reexamine  teacher  education  again.   And  what  I  was  prepared  to  talk 
about  was  the  experience  in  the  past  with  two  major  national  studies 
of  teacher  education — the  Commonwealth  Study  in  the  twenties,  and 
the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  the  thirties.   So,  what  the  agenda  will  be  we  will  know 
when  we  get  there. 

Chall:   So,  some  of  you  will  be  speaking  extemporaneously? 

Tyler:   Well,  if  you  know  something  well  enough,  why  do  you  have  to  have  a 
long  time  to  prepare  it? 

Chall:   In  most  conferences — 

Tyler:   This  is  a  discussion  group;  we're  not  there  to  have  people  get  up 

and  give  papers.   For  example,  last  year  Doc  Howe,  (Walter  Howe  III, 
or  whatever  he  is,  who  was  once  commissioner  of  education,  is  now 
the  head  of  a  new  organization  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  brothers 
on  youth  resources  or  something  of  the  sort),  told  about  how  they 
were  getting  started,  what  their  initial  activities  would  be,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Chall:  So  it's  a  small  group  that — 

Tyler:  — is  able  to  sit  around  a  large  table. 

Chall:  You  learn  from  them,  and  they  learn  from  you. 

Tyler:  Exactly. 

Chall:   You  told  me  last  time  I  saw  you  about  a  month  ago  that  you  went  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  work  on — 

Tyler:   The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.   We're  trying  to 
get  it  revitalized,  because  it's  an  important  society  and  puts  out 
good  yearbooks.   We  started  with  the  experience  last  fall  of  having 
one  active  superintendent — the  man  who's  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  the  largest  school  district  in 
population  just  west  of  Denver — set  up  a  conference  there  which 
brought  together  people  from  that  area.   It  was  chosen  because  they 
do  not  often  have  national  conferences  at  that  place.   The  Yearbook 
on  Computers  in  Education  was  presented  by  some  of  its  authors  and 
it  was  discussed,  with  people  participating  in  small  groups  and  so 
on.   It  brought  about  a  great  interest  in  the  Yearbook,  and  also 
brought  about  eighty-five  new  memberships. 
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Tyler:   So,  we  decided  to  try  that  this  year  again,  in  a  place  where  they 
don't  often  have  such  conferences.   One  of  them  is  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  just  got  a  letter  from  there,  and  they're  ready.   They're  going  to 
hold  the  society's  national  conference  at  that  time,  in  April,  1988, 
and  bring  people  there  for  their  Yearbook.   The  other  one  was  in  the 
southeast,  where  the  man  who  was  to  take  responsibility,  the 
president  of  Delta  State  University  of  Mississippi,  has  suddenly 
resigned  and  is  leaving.   We  were  planning  that  one  in  February,  and 
we'll  have  to  figure  out  some  way  of  getting  a  new  person.   That's 
one  of  the  reasons  I'm  going  to  Tuscaloosa  this  month,  to  see  when 
we  can  get  that  in  operation. 

But  the  general  notion  is  that  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  areas 
where  they  don't  often  have  national  conferences,  it  becomes  a  vital 
discussion  group  again,  as  it  should  be  with  the  excellent  yearbooks 
that  they  produce. 

Chall:   It's  akin  to  what  you  were  talking  about  with  respect  to  the 

schools:  it's  at  the  local  level  where  you  need  the  stimulation. 

Tyler:   Right.   You  want  it  where  people  can  talk  about  it,  discuss  it, 
rather  than  just  sitting  and  listening. 

Chall:   Are  you  still  working  with  the  San  Ramon  school  district? 

Tyler:   That's  not  just  the  school  district,  but  the  whole  community.   Have 
you  not  visited  that  yet?   It's  called  the  Child  Development 
Project,  I  think.   The  operation  is  called  the  Development  Studies 
Center.   Eric  Schaps ,  a  social  psychologist,  a  developmental 
psychologist,  is  in  charge  of  it. 

Chall:   Is  it  working  out  satisfactorily? 

Tyler:   It's  coming  along  very  well.   In  fact,  the  Hewlett  Foundation  wants 
to  set  up  some  others  in  other  communities.   They're  supporting  this 
one,  and  he's  looking  at  several  other  communities  that  might  be 
developed.   Probably  Redwood  City  would  be  one. 

Chall:   They'll  keep  it  in  the  local  area,  then.   You're  in  this  area  just  a 
few  days  a  week,  aren't  you?   So  it  means  you're  traveling  around 
quite  a  bit. 

Tyler:   Yes,  too  much. 

Chall:   Are  you  getting  tired?   [laughter]   Not  you! 

Tyler:   One  gets  tired  doing  nothing;  one  doesn't  get  tired  from  being 
active. 


Chall:   It's  just  the  continual  travel,  getting  on  and  off  planes — 
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Tyler:   Let  me  tell  you,  now  and  then  you  really  do  have  some  travel 

problems.   On  the  seventeenth  day  of  November  I  finished  two  days  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  supposed  to  catch  the  4:30 
flight  out  of  Hartford-Springfield,  which  is  the  closest  air 
connection.   The  young  graduate  student  who  was  to  drive  me 
underestimated  the  traffic,  and  we  got  there  ten  minutes  after  the 
plane  had  left.   I  had  to  sit  around  that  airport  till  7:30  in  the 
evening.   Then  it  was  too  late  to  get  into  San  Jose,  so  I  had  to 
call  Dolores,  my  housekeeper,  and  have  her  meet  me  at  a  quarter  to 
one  in  the  San  Francisco  airport.   It  was  two  o'clock  when  I  got  to 
bed,  and  at  four  o'clock  I  had  to  get  up  because  I  had  to  go  down  to 
start  my  business  at  UCLA  by  eight  o'clock.   So  I  had  only  two  hours 
sleep,  and  that  was  the  evening  I  had  to  deliver  the  public  lecture 
at  UCLA. 

Chall:   [laughs]   I  don't  even  want  to  think  about  that.   Did  you  get  a 
little  nap  sometime  in  there? 

Tyler:   Oh,  no.   If  you  nap  you  get  groggy.   If  you've  got  to  do  this — don't 
do  it  often,  you  get  adrenalin  thrown  into  your  system.   I  felt 
fine.   My  speech  was  about  thirty  minutes,  but  the  questions  and 
discussion  went  on  for  nearly  two  hours.   I  felt  good  about  it. 
Then  after  that,  the  dean  at  UCLA  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  wanted  to  take  me  out  to  have  a  drink  and 
talk  about  it.   [laughs]   So  it  was  finally  about  midnight  when  I  got 
to  bed,  after  being  up  all  that  time.   But  I  had  enough  adrenalin 
in  my  system  so  that  I  was  able  to  do  it. 

Chall:   Did  you  have  to  get  up  early  the  next  day  to  work? 

Tyler:   Yes,  I  had  to  do  the  regular  things.   Got  up  at  six.   They  put  me  up 
at  the  Hilgard  House,  which  doesn't  have  a  restaurant,  and  I  walked 
about  a  mile,  which  is  good  for  me,  to  a  place  down  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  where  I  found  a  place  to  get  breakfast.   Then  I  walked 
back.   I  was  picked  up  before  eight  each  morning  and  taken  to  my 
hideaway.   I  had  to  be  up  there  by  eight.   I  was  there  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  9:00  p.m. 

Chall:   You  never  know  who  your  drivers  will  be,  whether  they  will  be  on 
time,  do  you? 

Tyler:   Well,  the  woman  they  assigned  to  pick  me  up  each  morning  is  a  mature 
woman  who  is  coming  back  for  a  doctorate.   She's  been  teaching  in 
Singapore.   In  the  early  days  she  decided  she  wanted  to  teach  in  the 
American  school — you  understand  they  have  these  American  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  world — and  she  had  been  teaching  in  these 
American  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  world.   So,  she's 
accustomed  to  meeting  schedules.   In  fact,  she  usually  appeared  a 
few  minutes  before  I  came  down  to  look  for  her. 
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Chall:  It's  anxiety-producing  when  you're  trying  to  make  a  plane  and  you 
feel  that  you  are  going  to  be  late  and  there's  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it. 

Tyler:   That's  right;  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it,  so  don't  get 
yourself  in  tension.   That'll  tear  down  your  system. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do  with  yourself  at  the  airport  from  4:30  in  the 
afternoon  until  7:30  at  night? 

Tyler:   Three  hours?  Well,  I  got  out  my  papers  to  see  the  things  I  had 

to  read  and  do;  I  kept  busy.   I  didn't  take  a  meal  there  because  I 
had  a  snack  on  the  plane,  and  knew  I'd  have  a  snack  on  the  other 
plane.   I  thought  the  two  snacks  would  be  better  than  a  dinner. 

Chall:   Can  you  sleep  on  the  plane  coming  across  the  country? 

Tyler:   I  used  to,  when  we  had  the  red-eye  specials.   You  remember,  when  you 
were  flying  East  you'd  leave  the  West  Coast  around  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  get  there  in  the  morning,  before  you  had  jets  and  it  took 
that  long  a  time.   I  don't  usually  fly  late  enough  at  night  to 
bother  to  sleep.   But,  when  I  fly  overseas  I  sleep.   When  I  go  to 
Israel  I  usually  sleep  between  New  York  and  Paris. 

Chall:   Is  there  any  work  that  you're  doing  abroad  now? 

Tyler:   I  had  a  call  from  Seymour  Fox,  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Fellows 

program,  telling  me  that  they  would  be  sending  me  the  schedule  for 
this  summer.   They  expect  me  to  have  enough  currency — you  see,  their 
problem  has  been  that  the  drop  of  the  dollar  has  meant  that  their 
currency  has  dropped  a  bit.   But  he  hopes  to  have  money  enough  to 
pay  my  fare  over  there. 

Chall:   It  looks  as  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  very  busy  summer,  with 

Stanford,  UCLA,  and  Jerusalem.   I  don't  know  whether  there  are  that 
many  days  in  the  month  for  you. 

Tyler:   That's  right.   I'll  find  some  way  to  do  them  all   I'm  sure. 

Chall:   Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  wrap  up  this  oral  history? 

Tyler:   What  do  you  think  should  be  said,  what  kinds  of  things  are 
undeveloped  here? 


The  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1971-1972 


Tyler:   Was  there  anything  in  the  oral  history  about  the  year  I  spent  as  an 
acting  president  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council? 
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Chall:   Yes.   Perhaps  not  in  great  detail. 

Tyler:   When  I  came  back  from  Granna,  Sweden,  in  late  August  of  1971,  I 

found  that  there  had  been  a  blowup  at  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  which  is  an  organization  of  the  various  separate  social 
science  disciplines  (anthropology,  geography,  history,  and  so  on). 
Pendleton  Herring,  who  had  been  the  fulltime  president  of  that 
organization  for  a  number  of  years,  had  retired.   They  had  brought 
Henry  Riecken,  a  sociologist  who  had  been  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (he's  now  the  sociologist  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School),  to  take  his  place.   For  some  reason 
Herring  stayed  on  to  take  responsibility  for  some  of  the  foreign 
exchange  programs  that  the  Ford  Foundation  was  supporting,  and 
apparently  he  and  Riecken  got  into  great  conflict.   Riecken 
resigned,  and  they  were  in  bad  shape.   The  staff  was  divided  between 
those  supporting  Herring  and  those  supporting  Riecken. 

They  asked  me  to  take  the  responsibility  to  bring  that  back 
together  again.   I  spent  a  year  (until  Eleanor  Sheldon  was  selected 
to  be  the  president  of  that  organization)  in  New  York  City,  living 
in  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  and  working  there  [at  the  council], 
which  at  that  time  was  at  46th  Street  and  Park  Avenue.   I  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  heal  a  lot  of  wounds  that  had  been  created  by 
the  friction  at  that  point. 

Chall:   All  right,  let  us  agree  that  we  have  completed  this  oral  history. 

I  think  we've  covered  your  life  and  career  to  the  best  extent  possible 
even  though  there  could  always  be  more. 

Tyler:   That's  fine.   Will  you  join  me  for  lunch? 
Chall:   Yes,  thank  you,  I  would  enjoy  that. 


Transcriber:    Judy  Smith 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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TAPE  GUIDE  -  Ralph  W.  Tyler 


Interview  1:   July  3,  1985 
tape  1,  side  A 
tape  1,  side  B 

Interview  2:   July  19,,  1985 
tape  2,  side  A 
tape  2,  side  B 
tape  3,  side  A   [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  3:   July  31,  1985 
tape  4,  side  A 
tape  4,  side  B 
insert  from  tape  5,  side  B 
resume  tape  4,  side  B 
tape  5,  side  A 
tape  5,  side  B 

Interview  4:   September  12,  1985 
tape  6  side  A 
tape  6,  side  B 
tape  7,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  5:   September  23,  1985 
tape  8,  side  A 
tape  8,  side  B 
tape  9,  side  A 
tape  9,  side  B 

Interview  6:   October  18,  1985 
tape  10,  side  A 
tape  10,  side  B 
tape  11,  side  A 
tape  11,  side  B 

Interview  7:   October  29,  1985 
tape  12,  side  A 
tape  12,  side  B 
tape  13,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  8:   November  8,  1985 
tape  14,  side  A 
tape  14,  side  B 
tape  15,  side  A 
tape  15,  side  B 
insert  from  tape  19,  side  A 
insert  from  tape  19,  side  B 


1 
10 


22 
31 
41 


49 
57 
65 
69 
70 
79 


84 

92 

100 


107 
118 
129 
141 


144 
153 
162 
171 


177 
186 
197 


206 
211 
221 
228 
233 
235 
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insert  from  tape  14,  side  A  242 

Interview  9:   November  13,  1985 

tape  16,  side  A  249 

tape  16,  side  B  257 

tape  17,  side  A  266 

tape  17,  side  B  274 

Interview  10:   December  13,  1985 
tape  18,  side  A 
tape  18,  side  B  290 

Interview  11:   February  7,  1986 

tape  20,  side  A  294 

tape  20,  side  B 

tape  21,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

insert  from  tape  18,  side  B 

insert  from  tape  19,  side  A  326 

Interview  12:   February  27,  1986 

tape  22,  side  A  335 

tape  22,  side  B  345 

tape  23,  side  A  354 

tape  23,  side  B  363 

Interview  13:   March  14,  1986 
tape  24,  side  A 
tape  24,  side  B 

tape  25,  side  A  393 

tape  25,  side  B  402 

Interview  14:   November  30,  1987 
tape  26,  sida  A 
tape  26,  side  B 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  RALPH  W.  TYLER 
ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT 

425  MIRAMAR  DRIVE 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CA  95060 


We  are  writing  to  ask  your  support  in  funding  a  biographical  oral  history  with 
Ralph  W.  Tyler,  to  be  conducted  by  the  oral  history  staff  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.   At  age  83,  he  has 
indicated  his  willingness  to  devote  the  two  years  needed  to  complete  the 
interviews . 

As  an  eminent  educational  historian  has  said  about  Ralph  Tyler,  "I  can  think  of 
no  one  whose  work  has  touched  so  many  of  the  domains  of  our  educational  thought 
and  practice  in  such  important  ways."   An  oral  history  will  document  the  people 
he  has  worked  with,  provide  details  of  important  events,  and  offer  an  informal 
elaboration  of  his  views  about  the  world  and  the  educational  enterprise.   The 
oral  record  will  provide  a  rich  interpretive  aid  to  the  use  of  the  extensive 
written  record  by  and  about  him. 

The  oral  history  will  begin  with  careful  research  on  Ralph  Tyler,  his  career, 
and  the  general  milieu  in  which  it  took  shape.   The  topics  to  be  covered  will 
be  derived  from  study  of  the  written  record  and  from  discussion  with  him. 
Following  the  interviews,  the  transcripts,  as  corrected  by  Ralph  Tyler,  will 
be  typed,  indexed,  and  bound  with  appropriate  illustrative  material.   Copies 
will  be  deposited  in  manuscript  libraries  that  collect  primary  source  material 
in  the  fields  under  study.   Others  may  also  purchase  copies. 

Ralph  Tyler's  career  is  long  and  important.   The  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated 
at  $20,000.   We  are  requesting  contributions  to  finance  the  project.   We  are  also 
seeking  foundation  support  on  a  matching  basis.   We  hope  that  you  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  support  this  important  endeavor.   Sponsors  will  be  listed  in 
the  completed  volume.   Your  tax-deductible  donation,  made  out  to  The  Friends  of 
the  Bancroft  Library,  may  be  mailed  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Sincerely , 
/^ 


John  I 
Univer 


Benj amin^S.    Bloom,    Professor  Emeritus 
University   of   Chicago 


isiting  Professor 
hington 


Robert  H.  Anderson,  Dean  Emeritus 
Texas  Tech  University 


Carl  Tjerandsen,  Executive  Secretary 
Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation 


CT/bl 
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The  Fall  Meeting,  October  23  and  24,  1987 
The  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


PROGRAM 


Executive  Council  Meeting,  Faculty  Center,  Playa  Room 
Coffee,  Faculty  Center,  California  Room 

Session  I  -  NEW  EVIDENCE  ON  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
Chair:   Francis  Keppel,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Paper:   Finis  Welch,  Unicon  Research  Corporation 
Comment:   David  Tatel,  Hogan  &  Hartson,  Washington,  D.C. 
Comment:   Aionzo  Crim,  Superintendent,  Altanta,  Georgia  Public 
Schools 

Lunch  and  Section  Meetings,  Faculty  Center,  Sequoia  Room 

Session  II  -  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CAREER  OF  RALPH  TYLER 
Chair:   Patricia  Albjerg  Graham,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 

Education 
Paper:   Benjamin  Bloom,  University  of  Chicago 

"Ralph  Tyler  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Examination 

System" 
Paper:   John  Goodlad,  University  of  Washington 

"Tyler  on  Curriculum:   The  Contribution  and  the  Legacy 
Paper:   Jacob  Getzels,  University  of  Chicago 

"Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Research  Leader:   A  Personal 

Reminiscence" 
Comment:   Ralph  Tyler,  Director  Emeritus 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

MEMBERS  BUSINESS  MEETING 

Cocktails  and  Dinner  at  the  Tennis  Pavilion  Dining  Room 

Circle  Drive  West 

Memorial  "Minute"  for  Ewaid  (Joe)  Nyquist 


Coffee,  Faculty  Center,  California  Room 

Session  III-  GROWTH  AND  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ACADEMIC  PROFESSION 

Chair:   Donna  Shalala,  President,  Hunter  College 
Paper:   Burton  Clark,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

"The  Academic  Life:   Small  Worlds,  Different  Worlds" 
Paper:   Walter  Metzger,  Columbia  University 

"How  Did  Our  Garden  Grow:   A  History  of  the  Academic 

Profession" 


Educator  owes  energetic  career 
to  his  Independence  Day  in  1921 


By  Lisa  Ross 
Staff  writer 

MILPITAS  -  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  66  years 
igo,  Ralph  Winfred  Tyler 
might  have  spent  his  life 
in  operating  rooms  in 
stead  of  classrooms. 

For  Tyler,  Indepen 
dence  Day  of  1921 
marked  the  end  of  his  as 
pirations  to  become  a  doc 
tor  and  his  debut  as  an 
educator. 

And  the  energetic  85- 
year-old  educator,  who 
has  developed  testing  and 
curriculums  for  schools 
throughout  the  country, 
hasn't  yet  grown  weary  of 
his  role  in  American 
education. 

"I  have  never  regretted 
my  decision,"  Tyler  said, 
recalling  the  July  4  cele 
bration  at  which  his 
father's  friend  persuaded 
him  to  give  up  a  job  as  a 
telegraph  operator  in  or 
der  to  teach. 

Tyler,    who    had    just 
graduated  from  Doane 
College  in  Nebraska,  said  he  took  the 
teaching  job  to  earn  enough  money  to 
pay  his  way  through  medical  school. 

But  the  joy  of  educating  others  kept 
him  in  the  classroom. 

"After  I  found  out  how  interesting 
teaching  was,  I  forgot  about  becoming  a 
doctor,"  Tyler  said.  "I've  enjoyed  every 
bit  of  it." 

Tyler  retired  in  1967  from  Stanford 
University,  where  he  was  the  founding 
director  of  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavorial  Sciences,  but  he  hasn't  quit 
working. 

He  starts  his  day  Tuesdays  and  Thurs 
days  at  5  a.m.  By  6:30  he's  climbing 
aboard'  a -bus-  to -Frement;  <where-<i»e 
catches  BART.  BART  takes  him  to  San 
Francisco  to  direct  the  work  at  the  Sys 
tem  Development  Foundation,  which 
supports  basic  research  in  information 
sciences. 

Twice  a  month,  Tyler  jets  to  the  East 
Coast  to  work  at  the  University  of  Mas 
sachusetts  school  improvement 
program. 

And  when  his  job  in  San  Francisco 
ends  in  January,  Tyler  is  optimistic  that 
his  career  still  won't  be  over. 

"Something  else  will  come  along,  it 
always  does,"  Tyler  said,  "I  wasn't  born 


Rob  Lindquist  —  staff  pho 
Ralph  Winfred  Tyler  reflects  on  a  long  ca-reer  in  education  at  his  Milpitas  home. 


to  gratify  myself,  but  I'm  here  to  help 
others." 

Over  the  years,  Tyler  has  been  greatly 
honored  for  his  abilities.  The  wall  in  his 
small  study  bears  commendations  from 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  American  Acade 
my  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Education. 

Tyler  has  received  numerous  honor 
ary  degrees,  a  few  of  them  from  North 
western  University,  Ohio  State 
University,  Syracuse  University,  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  the  Univer 
sity  of  Judiasm.  He  has  served  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  Harvard  University 
and  the  Hebrew  University  of 


Tyler  to  attend  school  in  the  mornin 
Afterward,  the  youngster  expended  I 
excess  energy  washing  cans  nine  hour: 
day  at  Fairmont  Cannery. 

"That  taught  me  not  to  get  cauf 
again,"  Tyler  recalled. 

Influenced  by  his  father,  Tyler  h 
spent  his  life  reaching  out  to  all  peop 

"I've  never  met  a  child,  who  could 
learn,"  Tyler  said. 

In  1968.  Tyler  helped  to  turn  Detroi 
trouble  school  system  around. 


"It  was  one  of  the  worst  ghettos 
Detroit  during  the  civil  righ 
movement,"  Tyler  said,  "The  parei 

Jerusalem  were  an8rv  because  tne  children  were 

'lut  Tyler,  Vho~  was  expelled  'Trom  .  teaming?  and  the  school  officials  did 
school  when  he  was  12  years  old,  hasn't     know  what  to  do 
always  been  keen  on  education.  . 

"At  that  age  I  liked  to  experiment  with 
things."  Tyler  said,  "So  I  put  some  skunk 
juice  in  a  radiator  and  when  the  heat  was 
turned  on,  the  scent  went  through  the 
classrooms. 

"We  couldn't  go  in  the  school  for  a 
week." 

It  was  Tyler's  father,  a  doctor  turned 
Congregational  minister,  who  rescued 
his  mischievous  son  from  academic 
failure. 

He  convinced  the  principal  to  allow 


They  called  Tyler,  who  established 
Neighborhood  Education  Center,  whi 
parents  and  teachers  worked  together 
educate  the  students. 

"In  just  three  years,  there  was 
improvement  in  students'  test  result 

"There  are  different  ways  to  deal  w 
problems,"  Tyler  said.  "But  \ve  have 
approach   education   like   doctors 
proach  sick  patients. 

"We  have  to  find  out  what  tfteprobl 
is  before  we  can  help  the  students.'' 
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Draft 

5/3/85 

The  Ralph  W^_  Tyler  Proj  ect 

The  compilation  of  a  record  of  Ralph  Tyler's 
extensive  writings  and  their  collection  are  activities 
of  the  Ralph  W.  Tyler  Project. 

A  beginning  bibliography,  initiated  by  the  late 
Dorothy  Neubauer,  appeared  as  a  supplement  in 
Ralph  Tyler's  Perspectives  on  American  Education: 
Reflections  on  the  Past. ..Challenges  for  the  Future 
(Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates,  1976). 

A  revised  and  expanded  bibliography  in  process, 
which  includes  additional  entries  for  many  unindexed 
and  widely  dispersed  writings  published  from  1929  to 
1985,  will  be  accessioned  into  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  database. 

The  Tyler  publications  are  being  collected  through 
intensive  library  search  and  extensive  correspondence. 
Assistance  requested  from  and  generously  extended  by 
Ralph  Tyler  is  contributing  to  a  comprehensiveness 
which  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 
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Repository  for  the  collection  of  writings ,  augmented 
by  substantial  segments  of  other  documents  being  assembled 
that  relate  to  Ralph  Tyler's  professional  activities  and 
career,  will  be  Special  Collections,  Archives,  Joseph 
Regenstein  Library  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
they  will  be  accessible  for  research  use. 

It  is  expected  that  the  accessioning  of  the  bibliography 
into  the  ERIC  database  and  transfer  of  the  collection  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  Archives  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1985. 

Administrator  of  the  Project  is  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  a  nonprofit  foundation 
established  by  the  National  Education  Association. 

Helen  M.  Kolodziey 

Director,  Ralph  W.  Tyler  Project 
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RALPH  WINFRED  TYLER 

Director  Emeritus 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 


Born,  Chicago,  April  22,  1902 
Education 


Occupational 
Career 


Administrative 
Positions 


Special 

Projects 


Doane  College,  A.B. ,  1921 
University  of  Nebraska,  A.M.,  1923 
University  of  Chicago,  Ph.D.,  1927 

High  School  Teacher,  Pierre,  S.D.,  1921-22 
University  Faculty  Member: 

University  of  Nebraska,  1922-26 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1927-29 

Ohio  State  University,  1929-38 

University  of  Chicago,  1938-53 

Chairman,  Department  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  1938-48 

University  Examiner,  University  of  Chicago, 
1938-53 

Dean,  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences,  University 
of  Chicago,  1948-53 

Director,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 

Behavioral  Sciences,  Stanford,  California, 
1953-67 

Acting  President,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
1971-72 

Vice  President,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  1975-78 

President,  System  Development  Foundation,  1969- 
Director  of  Evaluation,  Eight-Year  Study,  1934-42 

Director,  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education, 
1939-45 

Director,  Examinations  Staff,  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Institute,  1943-53 

Chairman,  Exploratory  Committee  on  Assessing  the 
Progress  of  Education,  1964-68 

Senior  Consultant,  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc., 
1967-82 
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RALPH  WINFRED  TYLER 
(continued) 


Associations  and 
Affiliations 


Examples  of 
Publications 


Member,  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council, 
1959-63 

Chairman,  National  Commission  on  Resources  for 
Youth,  1964-79 

Chairman,  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education,  1962-75;  Honorary  Life  Chairman, 
1975- 

President,  National  Academy  of  Education,  1965-69 

Chairman,  Research  Advisory  Council  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  1967-70 

Member,  National  Science  Board,  1962-68;  Vice  Chairman, 
1966-68 

Member,  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children,  1965-72 

Constructing  Achievement  Tests,  1934 

Appraising  and  Recording  Student  Progress,  1942 
(with  E.R.  Smith) 

Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  1949 

Educational  Evaluation;   New  Roles,  New  Means,  1969 
(editor) 

Crucial  Issues  in  Testing,  1974  (with  R.  Wolf) 
Perspectives  on  American  Education,  1976 

"Changing  Concepts  of  Educational  Evaluation." 

[Monograph]  International  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  10  (1986) 
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1967,  Fall 

1968,  Winter  • 

1968,  Spring 

1968,  Fall  - 
Spring,  1971 

1970,  Summer 
1970,  Fall 


1971-74,  Early 

Summers 
1971,  Summer 


1973,  Winter 

1974,  Fall 

1974,  November/ 
December 

1975,  Spring 
1975,  Summer 


1978,  Spring 

1979,  Spring 
1979  and  1980, 

Summers 
1979-1987, 

Various  semesters 

1980,  Spring 

1980,  Fall 

1981,  Fall 

1983,  Winter 
1983,  May/June 

1985,  June 
1987,  November, 
Summer  1988 


Paley  Lectures,  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem 

Visiting  Professor,  State  University  of 

New  York  campuses:  Albany,  Brockport, 
Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo, 
New  Paltz,  Oneonta,  Plattsburg,  Potsdam 

Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle 

Consultant,  part-time,  Neighborhood  Education 
Center,  a  project  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  to  improve  learning  of  elementary 
school  children  in  inner-city  areas 

Visiting  Professor,  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem 

Distinguished  Scholar  Program,  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  lectures  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  University  of  Virginia, 
Mary  Washington  College,  Hampton  Institute, 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

Consultant,  Curriculum  Development  Project, 
University  College,  Dublin,  Ireland 

Seminar  Leader,  International  Seminar  for 

Advanced  Training  in  Curriculum  Development 
and  Innovation,  Gra*nna,  Sweden 

Visiting  Professor,  The  Ohio  State  University 

Visiting  Lecturer,  Indiana  University 

Visiting  Professor,  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem 

Visiting  Professor,  Harvard  University 

Lecturer,  African  Regional  Seminar  for  Advanced 
Training  in  Systematic  Curriculum  Develop 
ment  and  Evaluation,  Achimota,  Ghana 

Visiting  Professor,  Iowa  State  University 

Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Alabama 

Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Wisconsin -Madison 

Visiting  Professor/Lecturer,  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst 
Visiting  Professor,  University  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia 
Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Texas  at 

Austin 
Visiting  Professor,  North  Carolina  State  University 

at  Raleigh 

Visiting  Professor,  Loyola  University,  Chicago 
Seminar  Leader,  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  Fellows  Program 
Seminar  Leader,  Jerusalem  Fellows  Program 
Distinguished  Scholar-in-Residence,  University 

of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Examples  of  Awards  and  Honors 


Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Fellow,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

First  president,  National  Academy  of  Education 

National  Award  of  Distinction,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Education 

Alumni  Association,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  1964 
American  Educational  Research  Association  -  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Award 

for  Distinguished  Contributions  to  Educational  Research,  1965 
Distinguished  Educator  Award,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  Ohio  State 

University  Chapter,  1966 
Distinguished  Lectureship  Award,  American  Society  for  Engineering 

Education,  1966 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  1968 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  Award,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  1968 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award,  Teachers  College,  University  of 

Nebraska,  1969 

Rosenberger  Medal,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1970 
American  Educational  Research  Association  -  American  College  Testing 

Program  Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to  Research,  1974 
Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to  American  Education,  National 

Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1974 
Founders  Award,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  1974 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  1976 
Distinguished  Service  to  Measurement  Award,  Educational  Testing 

Service,  1976 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 

1978 
Award  for  Pioneering  Achievements  in  Instructional  Innovation, 

International  Congress  for  Individualized  Instruction,  1980 
James  Bryant  Conant  Award,  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  1980 
Tyler  Building,  dedicated  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program, 

1980 
Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to  the  Curriculum  Field, 

Division  B,  American  Educational  Research  Association,  1981 
Dean  Herman  Schneider  Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to  the 

Advancement  of  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Cooperative 

Education,  Cooperative  Education  Association,  1981 
Ralph  W.  Tyler  Award,  established  by  the  Cooperative  Education 

Association,  1981,  to  annually  recognize  outstanding  research 

projects  in  the  field  of  cooperative  education 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  Illinois  Association  for  Supervision 

and  Curriculum  Development,  1983 
First  National  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement  in  Education,  University 

of  Southern  California,  School  of  Education,  1984 
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Horace  Mann  Guardian  Award,  Horace  Mann  League,  1986 

Ralph  W.  Tyler  Laureate  Scholarship,  established  by  Kappa  Delta 

Pi  Educational  Foundation,  1986 
Ralph  W.  Tyler  Distinguished  Lecture,  established  by  the 

Massachusetts  Elementary  School  Principals  Association, 

Massachusetts  Middle  Level  School  Administrators  Association, 

and  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Administrators  Association, 

1986 
Edward  C.  Pomeroy  Award  for  Outstanding  Leadership  in  and 

Contributions  to  Teacher  Education,  American  Association  of 

Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  1987 
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Honorary  Degrees 

Muskingum  College,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1938 

Doane  College,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1954 

The  Ohio  State  University,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1956 

Coe  College,  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  1958 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Doctor  of  Science,  1960 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  1960 

Antioch  College,  Doctor  of  Science,  1963 

Northeastern  University,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1964 

University  of  Delaware,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1964 

University  of  Judaism,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  1966 

Yeshiva  University,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  1966 

California  State  University,  Hayward ,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1967 

Dalhousie  University  (Canada),  Doctor  of  Laws,  1968 

Syracuse  University,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1969 

University  of  Rochester,  Doctor  of  Science,  1971 

Northwestern  University,  Doctor  of  Laws,  1972 

University  of  Nebraska -Lincoln,  Doctor  of  Science,  1974 

Claremont  University  Center,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  1977 

University  of  Louisville,  Doctor  of  Social  Sciences,  1980 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Doctor  of  Letters,  1981 

Alverno  College,  Doctor  of  Letters,  1985 

University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  Doctor  of  Letters,  1985 
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COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Tyler  is  regarded  as  having  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  development  and  growth  of  cooperative  education  as  a  method 
for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  higher  education. 

Possibly  he  could  be  asked  to  discuss  his  long  association  with 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (initially  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute)  beginning  in  1929  and  from  which 
he  received  the  Institute's  Founders  Award  in  1974;  his  work  with 
other  institutions  having  work-study  plans;  a  national  conference  on 
cooperative  education  sponsored  by  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation 
in  1957;  the  Study  of  Cooperative  Education  (1958-1960)*  which  was 
the  first  comprehensive  evaluation  made  of  cooperative  programs  in 
higher  education  and  which  he  guided  as  chairman  of  the  Study  Committee; 
the  founding  of  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Education  of 
which  he  was  chairman  (1962-1975)  and  now  honorary  life  chairman;  and 
the  growth  of  cooperative  education  programs  following  completion  of 
the  Study  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  he  might  be  asked  to  describe  his  work  with  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  This  unique  institution 
which  incorporates  the  work-study  concept  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
program  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  89-36  in  1965.   In  1967,  Dr.  Tyler 
was  appointed  charter  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Group  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  which  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Institute.   Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  was  the  sponsoring  institution  and  today  the  NTID  is  one 
of  nine  RIT  colleges. 


*Reported  in:   James  W.  Wilson  and  Edward  H.  Lyons,  Work-Study  College 
Programs:   Appraisal  and  Report  of  the  Study  of  Cooperative  Education 
(New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers,  1961). 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

There  is  no  summary  of  Dr.  Tyler's  contributions  to  Cooperative 
Extension  education,  the  extensive  system  of  informal  education  brought 
into  being  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  involving  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
and  local  governments.   The  USDA  consolidated  its  extension  activities 
and  created  the  Extension  Service  in  1923.   Perhaps  reference  to  some 
of  these  contributions  could  be  included  in  the  oral  history. 

While  on  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  Tyler  worked 
with  state  extension  education  staff  during  the  1930s. 

He  served  as  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Extension 
Service  from  1945  to  the  early  1970s. 

In  1945  and  1946  evaluation  workshops  requested  by  the  Extension 
Service  were  organized  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Tyler.   Following  these,  the  Extension  Service  began  a  broad  program  of 
evaluation  of  Extension  education  and  his  guidance  in  evaluation  became 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  work  in  Extension  evaluation. 

Dr.  Tyler  also  was  consultant  to  the  USDA  Extension  Service  on  a 
ten-year  Curriculum  Improvement  Project  which  was  initiated  following  an 
exploratory  conference  held  in  December  1963.   It  involved  faculty  from 
participating  land-grant  institutions  meeting  in  biannual  National  Extension 
Curriculum  Seminars. 

In  addition,  over  a  number  of  years  he  was  consultant  to  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  on  4-H  programs.   As  examples  of  this  work,  he  was  chief 
technical  consultant  for  the  Citizenship  Improvement  Study  conducted  jointly 
by  CES  and  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  (1955-57)  and  in  1966  he  served 
as  chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the  National  4-H  Program  which  made 
recommendations  for  developing  future  extension  youth  programs  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 
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Dr.  Tyler's  work  is  international  in  scope  but  information 
about  it  has  not  been  drawn  together.   I  believe  it  would  be  of 
interest  and  value  if  recollections  of  some  professional  activities 
abroad  could  be  recorded  in  the  oral  history. 

Some  examples: 

An  assignment  undertaken  for  the  Rosenwald  Fund  in  1935  to  study 
and  report  on  schooling  in  Germany. 

Member,  delegation  of  behavioral  scientists  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
an  exchange  program  sponsored  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1961. 

Member,  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less 
Developed  Areas,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  February  1963. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development:   Delegate 
for  a  Review  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Demand  for  Scientific  Manpower 
in  the  United  States,  1963;  Examiner,  OECD  Review  of  National  Policies 
for  Education,  on  Training  of  and  Demand  for  High-Level  Scientific 
Personnel  in  Canada,  1966;  Member,  U.S.  Delegation  to  OECD  to  examine 
conditions  of  economic  development  in  France  and  other  countries, 
early  1960s. 

Participant,  Seminar  on  Educational  Investigations  to  Improve 
Planification  of  Education  and  Human  Resources,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  1964. 

Consultant  to  the  International  Baccalaureate  project,  Geneva 
Switzerland,  1966.   Based  on  his  experience  in  the  Eight-Year  Study, 
Dr.  Tyler  suggested  a  plan  that  was  adopted  in  which  the  project  was 
first  initiated  as  a  six-year  experiment. 

Participant,  Third  International  Curriculum  Conference,  Oxford, 
England,  September  1967. 

Israel:   Consultant  to  Knesset  Committee  on  Education  Reform, 
1967;  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem:   Paley  Lectures,  fall  1967; 
Visiting  Professor,  summer  1970  and  winter  1974;  participant, 
Educational  Policy  Colloquium,  January  1979;  Seminar  Leader,  May-June 
1983.   Jerusalem  Fellows  program:   Seminar  Leader,  May  1983  and 
Colloquium  participant,  June  1985. 

Canada:   Over  the  years,  Professor  Tyler  has  lectured  and 
participated  in  conferences  at  various  Canadian  universities.  He 
also  has  served  as  advisor  to  Canadian  universities  on  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  doctoral  programs.   In  1968,  he  participated 
in  Scientific  Sessions  Marking  the  Centennial  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia.  At  that  time,  one  of 
Dr.  Tyler's  21  honorary  degrees  was  conferred  by  Dalhousie  University 
(Doctor  of  Laws) . 
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Consultant,  Ministry  of  Education,  Indonesia,  1971. 

Consultant,  Curriculum  Project,  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
University  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  early  summers,  1971-1974. 

Faculty  member,  International  Seminar  for  Advanced  Training 
in  Curriculum  Development  and  Innovation,  GrSnna,  Sweden,  July-August, 
1971,  sponsored  by  the  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation 
of  Educational  Achievement  to  strengthen  international  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  curriculum.   Teams  from  23  nations  attended. 

Participant,  Fourth  International  Congress  on  Social  Psychiatry, 
Jerusalem,  June  1972. 

Faculty  member,  African  Regional  Seminar  for  Advanced  Training 
in  Systematic  Curriculum  Development  and  Evaluation,  Achimota,  Ghana, 
July-August  1975,  sponsored  by  the  International  Institute  for 
Educational  Planning,  a  Paris-based  international  center  of  research 
and  training  for  the  improvement  of  educational  planning  which  was 
established  by  UNESCO.   Curriculum  specialists  from  12  African  nations 
participated. 

Leader  of  State  Education  Leaders  Delegation  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  October  1977.   Organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Committee  on  United  States-China  Relations  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education,  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
observe  new  directions  in  Chinese  education. 

Panel  member  to  review  research  program,  UNESCO  Institute  for 
Education,  Hamburg,  Germany,  1977. 

Participant,  International  Curriculum  Symposium,  Universidad  de 
Monterey,  Mexico,  May  1978. 

Invitational  Address,  26th  International  Council  on  Education 
for  Teaching  World  Assembly,  Seoul,  Korea,  August  1979. 

Participant,  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  Federal 
Inspectorate  of  Schools,  Ministry  of  Education,  Malaysia,  September 
1981.  Dr.  Tyler  also  met  with  students  and  faculty  in  four  Malaysian 
universities  and  with  Ministry  of  Education  staff. 

Invitational  lectures,  University  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  May  30- 
June  1,  1984. 
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RALPH  W.    TYLER   PROJECT 
(202)   466-2360 

:HI    NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOK  I'HI   IMI'ROVIAI!  NT  OF  !  PLCAFION 
initiation  Created  ht  the  NATIONAL  I  i  >U    \IION  ASSOCIATION 

November  24,  1987 


Mrs.  Malca  Chall 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94720 

Dear  Mrs.  Chall: 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  November  10. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  a  cumulative  file  of  Dr.  Tyler's  itineraries 
was  started  in  July  1970.   Monthly  schedules  were  maintained  from  that 
date  through  1982  by  his  Chicago  office.   To  this  cumulation,  which  is 
now  in  the  Project  collection,  subsequent  schedules  have  been  added  so 
that  the  record  extends  through  November  1987.   This  file  is  included 
in  the  Tyler  papers  being  processed  and  organized  for  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  Archives. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  few  representative  itineraries  that 
would  show  the  kind  of  travel  and  consultation  schedule  maintained  by 
Dr.  Tyler  over  the  years,  the  enclosed  examples  have  been  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  oral  history  appendix,  if  you  wish.   One  of  these  amazing 
schedules  has  an  itinerary  within  the  itinerary  (September  1981). 

In  addition  to  the  itineraries,  I  am  also  sending  an  updated  list  of 
teaching  and  related  assignments  since  1967  which  you  may  wish  to  sub 
stitute  for  the  one  sent  earlier.  As  you  can  see,  Dr.  Tyler  accepted 
appointment  as  Distinguished  Scholar-in-Residence  at  UCLA  and  this 
assignment  will  continue  through  January  1988. 

I  regret  I  will  not  be  in  the  Bay  Area  in  February  so  that  I  could  attend 
the  Center  gathering  at  which  the  oral  history  is  to  be  presented.   It 
is  certain  to  be  a  very  happy  occasion.   However,  I  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  receiving  a  copy. 

Perhaps  one  day  we  shall  meet  and  I  can  congratulate  you  personally  for 
the  work  you  have  done  in  making  the  oral  history  a  reality.   It  is  a 
monumental  effort  in  which  you  can  take  great  pride. 

Sincerely, 


Helen  M.  Kolodziey 
RALPH  W.  TYLER  PROJECT 

Enclosures 

1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (202)  822-7840 
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RALPH  W.  TYLER 
OCTOBER  1970 
at  9-24-70 


October  1     Meeting  of  the  Analysis  Advisory  Committee  for  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Lv  Washington  at  6  p.m.  Ar  San  Francisco  8:25  p.m. 
2-3     In  California 

4  Lv  San  Francisco  at  noon  for  Denver.   Stay  at  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel 

5  Meeting  in  Denver  of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  at  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  office 

Lv  Denver  at  5  p.m.   Ar  New  York  11:30  p.m. 
Stay  at  St.  Moritz  Hotel 

6  Meeting  of  Advisors  to  Committee  on  Economic  Development 
(CED)  Subcommittee  on  Education  for  the  Urban  Disadvantaged 
Lv  New  York  at  4  p.m.   Ar  Chicago  5:30  p.m. 

7-9     Science  Research  Associates 
10-11     In  Chicago 
12-13     SRA 

14  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  System  Development 
Foundation  in  Santa  Monica 

15  Stay  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  New  York  City 
Luncheon  meeting  of  the  National  Commission  on  Resources 
for  Youth 

3-6  p.m.   Princeton  Meeting  on  Computer  Assisted  Guidance 

Project 

8  p.m.   Meeting  of  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Academy 

of  Education 

16  Meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Education 

Noon  meeting  of  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education 

17  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Palo  Alto 

18  Lv  San  Francisco  at  9:15  a.m.  Ar  Richmond,  Va.  6:55  p.m. 

19  10  a.m.       Lecture,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

7:30  p.m.    Lecture,  Randolph -Mac on  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg 

20  10  a.m.       Lecture,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

8  p.m.       Lecture,  Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg 

21  2  p.m.       Lecture,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton 

8:15  p.m.    Lecture,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg 

22  Lv  Newport  News  at  7:25  a.m.  Ar  Detroit  9:15  a.m. 
22-23     Detroit  Public  Schools 

24-25     Meeting  of  SRA  Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Studies  in  Boulder, 

Colorado 
26     Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 

Disadvantaged  Children  in  Washington,  D.C. 
27-28     SRA,  Chicago 
29-30     Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Group  for  the  National 

Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
31     Invitational  Conference  on  Testing  Problems,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  New  York  City 
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Ralph  W.   Tyler 


October  1  -  Meeting  of  Directors  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

Study  of  Education  in  Chicago 
2   At  home  in  California 

Leave  San  Jose  12:30  p.m.,  arrive  Des  Moines  6:50  p.m. 
3-4   Teaching  at  Iowa  State  University,  Ames 

5  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Chicago 

6  Science  Research  Associates  in  Chicago 

7  CSDI 

7:00  p.m.   Deliver  the  Havighurst  Lecture  at  DePaul 
University 
8-9   At  home 

10  Speak  at  Illinois  Advisory  Committee  on  Non-Public 
Schools  conference,  Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Chicago 

11  SRA 

12  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  System  Development 
Foundation  in  Santa  Monica 

13  8:00  a.m.  to  noon.   CSDI  in  Chicago 

1:00  p.m.   Speak  to  suburban  Chicago  superintendents 
8:00  p.m.   Speak  to  Danforth  Fellows  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Leave  Charlotte  10:30  p.m.,  arrive  Houston  12:10  a.m. 

14  Speak  at  the  University  of  Houston's  50th  Anniversary 
celebration  on  The  Future  of  American  Education 

15  At  home 

16  Leave  San  Jose  11:35  a.m.,  arrive  Washington,  D.C.  9:43  p.m. 

17  Morning  in  Washington.   Briefing  on  the  forthcoming  trip  to 
China 

Leave  Washington  12  noon,  arrive  LaGuardia  1:07  p.m. 

4:00  p.m.   Meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Commission 

on  Resources  for  Youth  in  New  York 

Leave  LaGuardia  8:00  p.m.,  arrive  Chicago  9:14  p.m. 

18  SRA 

19  Leave  O'Hare  8:30  a.m.,  arrive  Terre  Haute  9:40  a.m. 
Speak  to  faculty  and  students  of  Indiana  State  University 

20  Morning  at  CSDI 

In  p.m. ,  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Spencer 
Foundation 

21  Speak  to  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Chapter  in  Pasadena,  California 

22  Meeting  of  the  Academic  Advisory  Board  of  RAND  Graduate 
Institute  in  Santa  Monica 

23-24   At  home 

25  Leave  San  Francisco  9:00  a.m. 

26  Arrive  Frankfurt,  Germany  9:30  a.m.;  leave  Frankfurt 
1:15  p.m.,  arrive  Karachi  1:20  a.m.  on  the  27th 

27  Lead  conference  of  U.S.  Education  Leaders  on  developments 
in  American  secondary  education  for  audience  of  Pakistani 
educators 

Leave  Karachi  7:15  p.m.,  arrive  Peking  5:00  a.m.  on  the  28th 
28-31   In  Peking  leading  the  Delegation  of  U.S.  State  Education 
Leaders  as  guests  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  Delegation  visit  continues  until  November  14 
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ITINERARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1981 
RALPH  W.  TYLER 


September  1     Leave  San  Jose  1:20  p.m.,  arrive  Chicago  7:10  p.m. 

2  Science   Research  Associates 

Leave  O'Hare  6:00  p.m.,  arrive  LaGuardia  8:46  p.m. 

3  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Resources  for  Youth  in  New  York  City 

4  Leave  JFK  Airport  7:10  a.m.,  arrive  San  Jose  11:29  a.m. 
In  the  evening  at  System  Development  Foundation 

5-7     At  home  in  California 

8  SDF 

9  Leave  San  Jose  11:45  a.m.,  arrive  Raleigh,  N.C.  9:38  p.m. 
10-11     Teaching  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh 

12     Leave  San  Francisco  2:45  p.m.,  arrive  Kuala  Lumpur, 

Malaysia  at  10:00  a.m.  on  September  14 
14-18     Participate  in  the  Seminar  on  Attaining  Quality  Primary 

Education,  Kuala  Lumpur  (itinerary  attached) 
18     Leave  Kuala  Lumpur  9:30  a.m.,  arrive  San  Francisco 

9:25  a.m.  on  September  19 
19-20     At  home  in  Milpitas,  California 

21     Leave  San  Jose  1:20  p.m.,  arrive  Chicago  7:10  p.m. 
22-23     SRA 

23     Leave  O'Hare  7:46  p.m.,  arrive  Raleigh  10:24  p.m. 
24-25     Teaching  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh 

25  Leave  Raleigh  6:13  p.m.,  arrive  San  Francisco  11:19  p.m. 

26  At  home  in  California 

27  Leave  San  Jose  11:35  a.m.,  arrive  Montgomery,  Alabama 
9:10  p.m. 

28-29     Meeting  of  the  Educational  Advisory  Committee  of  the 

Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama 

29  Leave  Montgomery  3:10  p.m.,  arrive  O'Hare  7:04  p.m. 

30  SRA 
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SILVER  JUBILEE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL   INSPECTORATE  OF   SCHOOLS 
MINISTRY  OF   EDUCATION  MALAYSIA 

Programme  of  Visit 
Professor  Ralph  Tyler 


9/15 


9/16 


9/17 
9/18 

9/19 


Time  Place 

10:00  a.m.  Arrival  at  Suband.      Check  in  at  Federal  hotel 

12:00  noon  Leave   Federal  Hotel   for  Universiti   Pertanian 

Malaysia   (UPM) 

12:45  p.m.     Lunch  at  Residential  College,  UPM 
2:00  p.m.     Brief  campus  tour 
2:30  p.m.     Talk  on  Curriculum  Development  at  Forestry 

Conference  Room 

4:30  p.m.     Discussion  with  Director,  Development  and 
Education  Extension  Centre,  UPM 

9:00  a.m.     Leave  for  Universiti  Teknologi  Malaysia  (UTM) 
9:30  a.m.     Talk  with  Dean  and  staff  of  Science  Faculti,  UTM 
12:15  p.m.     Leave  for  Lake  Club  Orchard  Room  for  lunch  given 

by  Director,  Asia  Foundation 

2:10  p.m.     Leave  for  EPRD,  Ministry  of  Education 
2:30  p.m.     Talk  on  Recent  Trends  in  Educational  Research 
4:00  p.m.     Leave  for  Federal  Hotel 
7:20  p.m.     Leave  for  dinner  hosted  by  Dean,  Faculty  of 

Education,  UM 
8:00  p.m.     Dinner 

9:15  a.m.  Leave  for  Universiti  Kebansaan  Malaysia  (UKM) 

10:00  a.m.  Talk  on  Trends  and  Research  in  the  Curriculum 

12:15  p.m.  Lunch  hosted  by  UKM 

2:00  p.m.  Leave  for  Faculty  of  Education,  UM 

2:30  p.m.  Talk  with  Dean  and  Staff  of  Faculty  of  Education 

4:00  p.m.  Leave  for  Federal  Hotel 

7:45  p.m.  Silver  Jubilee  Banquet  at  Ballroom,  Federal  Hotel 

2:00  p.m.     Presentation  of  paper  on  Organizational  Aspects 
of  Attaining  Quality  Early  Education 

9:00  a.m.     International  Forum  at  Federal  Hotel 

Serve  on  the  panel 
9:30  p.m.     Leave  for  Singapore 

7:00  a.m.     Leave  from  Singapore  for  U.S. 
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ITINERARY  FOR  MAY   1986 

RALPH  W.    TYLER 


May  1      System  Development  Foundation  in  Palo  Alto 

2-3      National  Academy  of  Education  meeting,  Stanford 

4  At  home  in  California 

5  SDF 

6  Meet  with  faculty  and  students  in  Educational  Evaluation  at 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

7  Leave  San  Jose  9:22  a.m.,  arrive  Hartford-Springfield  Airport 
6:58  p.m.   Motor  to  Sheraton  Sturbridge 

8  Inaugurate  the  Ralph  Tyler  Distinguished  Lecture  established 
by  associations  of  Massachusetts  school  administrators 

Leave  Hartford-Springfield  5:50  p.m.,  arrive  San  Jose  11:19  p.m. 

9  SDF 

10  Leave  San  Jose  1:10  p.m.,  arrive  LaGuardia  11:06  p.m. 

11  Speak  at  20th  Anniversary  of  founding  of  Melton  Research  Center. 
Dinner  with  S.  Melton  and  G.  Cohen,  president  of  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary 

Leave  Newark  11:20  p.m.,  arrive  Hartford-Springfield  12:15  a.m. 
Motor  to  Amherst 
12-13      Teaching  at  University  of  Massachusetts 

13  Leave  Hartford-Springfield  4:50  p.m.,  arrive  Nashville,  Tennessee 
7:14  p.m. 

14  Meeting  with  the  National  Study  Group  on  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress 

Leave  Nashville  3:52  p.m.,  arrive  O'Hare  in  Chicago  5:14  p.m. 

15  9:00  a.m. -2: 00  p.m.   Meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  of  the 
Spencer  Foundation 

2:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m.   Meet  with  science  teachers  of  Chicago  Catholic 

schools 

Leave  Chicago  6:55  p.m.,  arrive  San  Jose  9:15  p.m. 

16  SDF 

Leave  San  Jose  3:30  p.m.,  arrive  Los  Angeles  4:31  p.m. 

17  Meeting  of  the  Academic  Advisory  Board  of  the  RAND  Graduate  Institute 

18  Leave  Los  Angeles  7:00  a.m.,  arrive  Hartford-Springfield  4:34  p.m. 
Motor  to  Deerfield  Inn 

5:30  p.m. -9:30  p.m.   Business  Meeting  of  System  Development 
Foundation  Board  of  Trustees 

19  Visit  research  site  supported  by  SDF  at  University  of 
Massachusetts 

Leave  Hartford-Springfield  4:50  p.m.,  arrive  Indianapolis 
7:14  p.m. 

20  Meeting  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Committee  on  Futures 

Leave  Indianapolis  6:50  p.m.,  arrive  San  Jose  11:19  p.m. 

21  SDF  in  Palo  Alto 

22  Leave  San  Jose  7:25  a.m.,  arrive  Hartford-Springfield  4:55  p.m. 
Dinner  and  evening  meeting  of  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

23  Speak  to  Massachusetts  ASCD 

Leave  Hartford-Springfield  1:25  p.m.,  arrive  O'Hare  2:41  p.m. 
Speak  at  University  of  Chicago  dinner  honoring  Bruno  Bettelheim 

24  Participate  in  Bettelheim  symposium 
25-26      At  home 

27  SDF 

28  At  home 

29  SDF 

20-31  Unscheduled 
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ITINERARY  FOR  NOVEMBER  1987 
RALPH  W.  TYLER 


November  1     In  Los  Angeles  area  following  a  meeting  of  the  RAND 
Graduate  Institute  Academic  Advisory  Board 
on  October  31 

Leave  Los  Angeles  10:36  a.m. 
Arrive  San  Jose  11:37  a.m. 

2  System  Development  Foundation  in  San  Francisco 

3  Leave  San  Jose  6:35  a.m. 
Arrive  Charlotte,  N.C.  3:40  p.m. 

4  Meet  with  Agricultural  Extension  Agents  in  North 
Carolina 

5-6     Work  with  G.L.  Carter  at  North  Carolina  State 

University,  Raleigh 
7     Leave  Raleigh  1:15  p.m. 
Arrive  Boston  4:09  p.m. 
8-9     Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  System  Development 

Foundation  in  Boston 
9     Leave  Boston  5:20  p.m. 

Arrive  San  Jose  9:59  p.m. 

10  At  home  in  California 

11  Leave  San  Jose  6:55  a.m. 
Arrive  Los  Angeles  8:00  a.m. 

11-13     Visiting  Scholar,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

13  Leave  Los  Angeles  4:30  p.m. 
Arrive  San  Jose  5:30  p.m. 

14  At  home 

15  Leave  San  Jose  7:20  a.m. 

Arrive  Hartford-Springfield  Airport  4:56  p.m.  Motor 
to  Amherst 
16-17     Teaching  at  University  of  Massachusetts 

17  Leave  Hartford-Springfield  Airport  4:50  p.m. 
Arrive  San  Jose  9:10  p.m. 

18  Leave  San  Jose  6:55  a.m. 
Arrive  Los  Angeles  8:00  a.m. 

18-20     Visiting  Scholar  at  UCLA 

20  Leave  Los  Angeles  4:30  p.m. 
Arrive  San  Jose  5:30  p.m. 

21  At  home 


conforanca  committee,  University  of  Alabama 

24  TittBVa    T"Qf'JlC"?>JI     7  •  nf>    a.m, 

Arrive  San  Jooc  Is 28  p.m. 

25  10:30  a.m.   Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic 
1:00-4:00  p.m.   SDF 

26-29     At  home 
30     SDF 
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Periodicals,  Books,  Pamphlets,  Published  Papers,  1982-June  1985 


Ralph  W.  Tyler 
Director  Emeritus 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 


Publications. 


1982 

"Dynamic  Response  in  a  Time  of  Decline."  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
63  (June  1982):   655-58.  £J  2.  6<J  2  6  H 

"Comment  by  Ralph  Tyler."   [National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress.]   Educational  Researcher  11  (December  1982): 
9-11.  £J  2-7J  523 

"Education  for  Participation:   Implications  for  School 

Curriculum  and  Instruction."  Child  &  Youth  Services 
4,  nos.  3/4  (1982):   21-29.   £j  Z1O 


"Integrated  Research,  Development,  Dissemination  and  Practice 
in  Science  Education."  In  Proceedings:   Project 
Directors  Meeting,  pp.  1-13.  Washington,  D.C.  , 
February  5-7,  1981.  Washington,  D.C.:   Division  of 
Science  Education  Development  and  Research,  National 
Science  Foundation,  1982.  ££>/?<}  £7  /   a^^  £D 


1983 

"A  Place  Called  School.'   Phi  Delta  Kappan  64  (March  1983): 
462-64.    £V  277 


"The  Contribution  of  'A  Study  of  Schooling1  to  Educational 
Research."  Educational  Leadership  40  (April  1983): 
33-34.  £j 


"On  Educational  Evaluation:   A  Conversation  with  Ralph  Tyler." 
Interview  by  Jeri  Ridings  Nowakowski.   Educational 
Leadership  40  (May  1983):   24-29. 

"Educational  Assessment,  Standards,  and  Quality:   Can  We  Have 
One  Without  the  Others?"  Educational  Measurement: 
Issues  and  Practice  2  (Summer  1983):   14-15,  21-23.  £  \l  2$  3 

"Tyler  Talks."  Edited  by  T.C.  Venable.   Contemporary  Education 
54  (Summer  1983):   279-82. 
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"Some  Thoughts  on  the  Improvement  of  American  Public  Education." 
An  Interview  with  Ralph  W.  Tyler.  Educational  Technology 
23  (August  1983):  7-12. 

"Using  Technology  to  Improve  Education."  CMLEA  (California 
Media  and  Library  Educators  Association)  Journal  7 
(Fall  1983):   4-6. 

"The  Meaning  of  Community  Education:   An  Historical  Perspective." 
In  For  Every  School  a  Community:   Expanding  Environments 
for  Learning,  edited  by  Robert  L.  Sinclair,  pp.  1-8. 
Boston:   Institute  for  Responsive  Education,  1983. 

Preface  to  Philosophy  for  Education,  edited  by  Seymour  Fox, 
pp.  ix-x.   [Festschrift  dedicated  to  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins.]  Jerusalem:  Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Foundation, 
1983;  distributed  in  U.S.  by  Humanities  Press,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.J. 

"A  Rationale  for  Program  Evaluation."  In  Evaluation  Models: 

Viewpoints  on  Educational  and  Human  Services  Evaluation, 
edited  by  George  F.  Madaus ,  Michael  S.  Scriven,  and 
Daniel  L.  Stuff lebeam,  pp.  67-78.   Boston:   Kluwer-Nijhoff 
Publishing,  1983. 

The  Tasks  of  UCEA  for  the  '80's.  UCEA  Occasional  Paper  8302. 
Paper  Presented  at  a  UCEA  Conference  on  Educational 
Leadership,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  May  1982. 
Tempe,  Ariz.:   University  Council  for  Educational 
Administration,  1983.   10  p.   £/>  23^  3&5 

"Testing  Writing:   Procedures  Vary  with  Purposes."  In  Literacy 
for  Life;   The  Demand  for  Reading  and  Writing,  edited  by 
Richard  W.  Bailey  and  Robin  M.  Fosheim,  pp.  197-206. 
New  York:   Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  1983. 

,  and  Brandt,  Ronald  S.   "Goals  and  Objectives."  In 

Fundamental  Curriculum  Decisions,  edited  by  Fenwick  W. 
English,  pp.  40-52.   ASCD  1983  Yearbook.   Alexandria, 
Va. :   Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  1983.     tE  D  2.  2,  5   9V  *? 

Education  in  Transition.  Keynote  Address,  1983  National 

Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  Annual  Meeting. 
Alexandria,  Va. :   National  Association  of  State  Boards 
of  Education,  1983.   One  audiocassette. 
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Ralph  W.  Tyler  Lecture  Series.   Edited  by  Mary  Louise  Mickler 
and  Sam  Leles.   "Learning  for  Living  and  for  Work," 
"Program  Development,"  "Crisis  and  Change  in  Education," 
and  "Teacher  Evaluation."  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Alabama,  March  31  and  April  1,  1983. 
University,  Ala.:   Capstone  College  of  Education 
Society,  University  of  Alabama,  1983.   Four  3/4" 
videotapes  or  two  1/2"  videotapes. 


1984 

"Personal  Reflections  on  'The  Practical  4'  [by  Joseph  Schwab]." 
Curriculum  Inquiry  14  (Spring  1984):   97-102.   £j  29S 

"A  Guide  to  Educational  Trouble-Shooting."   [Comments  on 

"Improving  the  Productivity  of  America's  Schools"  by 
Herbert  J.  Walberg.]  Educational  Leadership  41  (May 
1984):  27-30.  £V  z?  S  3  7 


[Comments  on  questions.]  "How  Do  We  Get  What  We  Know  into 
Common  Practice?"  and  "How  Do  We  Develop  Skill  and 
Artistry  in  Our  Practice?"  In  Using  What  We  Know  About 
Teaching,  edited  by  Philip  L.  Hosford,  pp.  6,  9-10. 
ASCD  1984  Yearbook.  Alexandria,  Va.  :  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1984.  £_£> 


"Comparing  the  Use  of  Research  in  Other  Professions  with  Research 
in  Education:   "The  Use  of  Research  by  Engineers'  and 
'Diffusion  and  Adoption  in  Educational  Practice.'"  In 
Using  What  We  Know  About  Teaching,  edited  by  Philip  L. 
Hosford,  pp.  18-19,  19-23.   ASCD  1984  Yearbook. 
Alexandria,  Va.:   Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  1984.   ££ 


"Curriculum  Development  and  Research."  In  Using  What  We  Know 
About  Teaching,  edited  by  Philip  L.  Hosford,  pp.  29-41. 
ASCD  1984  Yearbook.  Alexandria,  Va.  :   Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1984.  ££>  2</d 

"Evaluation  in  Human  Resource  Development."  In  Joint  Ventures 
Between  Business  and  Higher  Education,  pp.  10-12. 
Report  of  the  Conference  Hosted  by  Arthur  Andersen  6.  Co. 
and  Northwestern  University.   St.  Charles,  111.: 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  ,  1984. 
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Introduction  to  No  Adversary  Situations:   Public  School 
Education  in  California  and  Wilson  C.  Riles, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1970-1982, 
edited  by  Sarah  Sharp,  pp.  ix-xii.   Berkeley: 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  1984. 

"System  Development  Foundation."  In  Foundations,  edited 
by  Harold  M.  Keele  and  Joseph  C.  Kiger,  pp. 
407-409.  Greenwood  Encyclopedia  of  American 
Institutions,  no.  8.  Westport,  Ct.:   Greenwood 
Press,  1984. 

"Using  Research  to  Improve  Teaching  Effectiveness."  In 
Perspectives  on  Effective  Teaching  and  the 
Cooperative  Classroom,  edited  by  Judy  Reinhartz, 
pp.  38-41.  Washington,  D.C.:   National  Education 
Association,  1984. 
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Addenda 


1985 

[Comment  on  definition  and  control  of  educational  content 
by  states.]  ASCD  Update  (Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development)  27 
(April  1985):   5. 

"Conditions  for  Effective  Learning."  In  Education  in 

School  and  Nonschool  Settings,  edited  by  Mario  D. 
Fantini  and  Robert  L.  Sinclair,  pp.  203-229. 
Eighty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  1.   Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1985. 


Foreword  to  Adapting  Instruction  to  Individual  Differences, 
by  Margaret  C.  Wang  and  Herbert  J.  Walberg^  /  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  Series  on 
Contemporary  Educational  Issues.   Berkeley,  Ca.: 
McCutchan  Publishing  Corp.,  1985. 

"What  We've  Learned  from  Past  Studies  of  Teacher  Education." 
Phi  Delta  Kappan  66  (June  1985):   682-84. 
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DISSERTATIONS    ABOUT    RALPH  W.    TYLER 


RALPH  W.    TYLER  PROJECT 
(202)   466-2360 

IHI   \  \I!0\  \LFOl\P  \TIO\  FOK  ill!   I\M'KO\  T\H  \  I  Ol:  l.HLX  AI1OX 
•"•;••:    '.indathw  *  ..'>';,•  \  A  !IO\  \I    I  HU    \HO\AssoCIATlO\ 


May  9,    1986 

Mrs.  Malca  Chall 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94720 

Dear  Mrs.  Chall: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  April  17  and  for 
completing  and  returning  the  information  form  on  the 
Ralph  Tyler  oral  history  project. 

Regarding  theses,  a  separate  search  for  and  compilation 
of  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  doctoral  dissertations 
in  which  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  a  subject  has  never  been  a 
part  of  the  Project  design.  Although  some  documents  about 
or  related  to  his  career  have  been  assembled,  major  Project 
activities  focus  on  the  identification,  collection,  and 
compilation  of  a  record  of  Dr.  Tyler's  works. 

Titles  of  four  recent  dissertations  whose  writers  were  in 
contact  with  the  Project  are  given  in  the  attached  list 
along  with  titles  of  several  earlier  dissertations. 

Other  dissertations  can  readily  be  identified  in  reference 
works  such  as  the  Comprehensive  Dissertation  Index  and 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International  if  the  Tyler  name 
appears  in  their  titles. 

However,  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been  included  as  part 
of  a  broader  dissertation  topic  of  study  which  does  not 
contain  his  name  in  the  title,  and  the  dissertation  title  is 
therefore  not  indexed  under  his  name,  is  unknown.   It  is 
considerable  and  a  subject  matter  category  search  approach 
would  have  to  be  used  in  identification  attempts. 


1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (202)  822-7840 
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Considering  the  diversity  and  scope  of  his  work  and  the 
impact  and  continuing  application  of  some  of  his  concepts, 
the  magnitude  of  a  search  by  subject  matter  categories  is 
obvious . 

There  is  a  computerized  search  and  retrieval  service  offered 
by  University  Microfilms  International.   But,  the  UMI  data 
base  consists  of  bibliographic  citations  to  dissertations, 
each  of  which  has  been  assigned  a  subject  category.   The  UMI 
scan  can  only  identify  dissertations  by  key  words  included 
in  their  titles,  not  key  words  in  their  abstracts  or  in  the 
body  of  the  dissertation  itself.   Unless  Dr.  Tyler's  name  is 
included  in  the  dissertation  title,  therefore,  he  will  not  be 
identified  in  the  computer  search  as  a  subject. 

A  manual  search  of  DAI  abstracts  will  identify  some  disserta 
tions  in  which  his  name  does  not  appear  in  titles  but  has  been 
mentioned  in  their  abstracts.   Even  if  such  a  search  is 
attempted,  however,  it  will  not  identify  an  untold  number  of 
dissertations  in  which  he  has  been  included  as  a  partial  topic 
but  not  mentioned  either  in  title  or  abstract.  A  starting  point 
in  trying  to  identify  these  would  be  to  search  through  abstracts 
and  compile  a  list  of  dissertations  in  which  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  believe  from  a  reading  of  the  abstract  that  Dr.  Tyler 
was  included. 

Following  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  titles  of  dissertations 
likely  to  include  Dr.  Tyler  as  a  topic  although  he  is  not  men 
tioned  in  title  or  abstract,  the  examination  of  dissertations 
themselves  poses  a  problem.   The  largest  collection  of  dissertations 
is  in  the  holdings  of  the  Library  of  Congress  but  even  this 
collection  is  incomplete,  as  are  holdings  of  academic  and  other 
libraries  with  extensive  dissertation  collections.   A  final 
search  step  might  have  to  be  the  initiation  of  inter-library  loan 
requests  with  degree-granting  institutions  where  the  disserta 
tions  were  submitted. 

Then,  there  is  also  the  matter  of  dissertations  for  doctoral 
degrees  conferred  by  foreign  institutions.   Some  coverage  of 
non-U.S.  dissertations  has  been  carried  on  by  UMI  and  others 
such  as  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries  but  it  is  not 
wo rid -wide. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  helpful  information  you  sent.   It  appears 
you  are  making  fine  progress  in  your  important  work. 

With  appreciation  and  very  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 


Helen  M.  Kolodziey 
RALPH  W.  TYLER  PROJECT 
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